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Introduction 


The EWIC project 


The Encyclopedia of Women and Islamic Cultures 
(EWIC) is an interdisciplinary, transhistorical, and 
global project. It brings together upwards of 1,000 
scholars to write critical essays on women, Muslim 
and non-Muslim, and Islamic cultures in every 
region where there have been significant Muslim 
populations. It aims to cover every topic for which 
there is significant research, examining these re- 
gions from the period just before the rise of Islam 
to the present. EWIC hopes both to offer the state 
of the art in the broad sweep of topics to inform the 
general audience and to take on cutting-edge issues 
to stimulate new research in new terrains. 

Muslims number over one billion people. They 
account for significant populations in every region 
of the world, including countries that are predom- 
inantly of another faith. Conversely, non-Muslims 
often account for significant populations in re- 
gions in which Islam is the predominant faith. 
EWIC’s scope, therefore, is not women and Islam 
as a specific religion. Rather it is concerned with 
women and the civilizations and societies in which 
Islam has played a historic role. The goal of EWIC 
is to survey all facets of life (society, economy, pol- 
itics, religion, the arts, popular culture, sports, 
health, science, medicine, environment, and so 
forth) of women in these societies. 

The editors were faced with a number of prob- 
lems. What does it mean to produce an encyclope- 
dia of women and Islamic cultures? How would we 
title it and would the title convey our vision? 
Which women would be included and which ex- 
cluded? Which regions would be emphasized and 
which would receive less attention? What topics 
would be covered? How would we organize the 
topics and entries between volumes and within 
volumes? How would we decide on the number of 
words (implying not only research availablity, but 
importance) to allocate to specific entries? How 
would we find the appropriate authors and judge 
whether their submissions merited publication? 
What were our own limitations as an editorial 
board to undertake this project? How could we 
overcome some of these limitations? 

This Introduction aims to address these and 
other questions and to problematize the produc- 
tion of the kind of encyclopedic knowledge that 
EWIC represents and envisions. The first section of 
the Introduction offers a basic guide on how to use 


EWIC by outlining its structure and organization. 
Section two summarizes the editorial board’s 
vision for EWIC. The third section characterizes 
the implementation of our vision as represented in 
our guidelines for authors. Section four discusses 
our processes of finding authors and the develop- 
ment of the EWIC potential author database. In 
section five, I document the history of the EWIC 
project in considerable detail. This section is 
directed to those who are particularly interested in 
the evolution and transformations of the project 
and is offered as a record of the twists and turns of 
a collaborative feminist project. It may be of less 
interest to the general reader whom I would 
encourage to jump to the next section. Section six 
addresses the problems in the conceptualization of 
encyclopedic knowledge production through a 
rendering of the critical decisions the editorial 
board made over the course of nearly five years of 
working together. These decisions shaped the final 
product. By revealing our conversations and con- 
cerns over these decisions, we hope to demystify 
encyclopedic knowledge and make the process of 
knowledge production itself a central subject of the 
reading of EWIC. In section seven, I discuss the 
nature of our editorial process as a collective femi- 
nist endeavor. The human stories that are always 
inscribed in invisible ink in the text of long-term 
enterprises are the subject of section eight. Section 
nine discusses future plans for EWIC and section 
ten reflects on the positioning of the EWIC project 
at this historical juncture. 


1. How To use EWIC: THE 

STRUCTURE OF EWIC 

A discussion of its structure will help guide the 
reader in the most efficient uses of EWIC. The first 
five volumes are organized into two broad sections 
covering 410 topics. Section I is entirely encom- 
passed within Volume I and is organized into four 
parts: the Introduction, thematic entries, discipli- 
nary entries, and bibliography. Section I (Volume I) 
contains 68 topics and is devoted to the examina- 
tion of the methodologies, paradigms, approaches, 
and resources available to study women and 
Islamic cultures in different historical periods and 
in different disciplines. Section II consists of 341 
topics divided among Volumes II through V. These 
volumes are organized around topical issues. Each 
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volume is devoted to specific large categories of 
research, but within each volume the entries are 
organized alphabetically. Volume VI of EWIC is 
the cumulative index, compiled from the indexes 
located in each volume. 

EWIC can be read for the knowledge offered by 
specific entries on specific topics. But we hope that 
students and scholars will also systematically com- 
pare entries on the same topic from different 
regions or study different topics on the same region 
for in-depth analysis of a particular area. We 
encourage readers to critically assess EWIC’s limi- 
tations: to consider why some topics are covered 
and others not, and why topics are covered in the 
manner presented here. 


Section I, Volume I: methodologies, paradigms, 

and sources 

Volume I consists of 46 thematic entries on 
methodologies and sources in specific historical 
periods and regions; 22 disciplinary entries on par- 
adigms and approaches used by various academic 
disciplines that have studied women and Islamic 
cultures; and a bibliography of works published on 
women and Islamic cultures. Two further pieces of 
work, produced by undergraduate interns working 
with me at UC Davis, will appear in future EWIC 
volumes. The first is a summary survey of Ph.D. 
dissertations—written on women and Islamic cul- 
tures between 1970 and 2002 and the second is a 
list of Ph.D. dissertations on women and Islamic 
cultures completed during that period. 


Introduction 

This Introduction to EWIC, which I have written 
as general editor, discusses the history, conceptual- 
izations, organization, and objectives of EWIC. It 
offers an outline of how the editors went about the 
work of EWIC, the rationale behind important 
decisions, and the purposes of the different sec- 
tions. The contradictions between the ways in 
which encyclopedia projects tend to stabilize con- 
cepts and the editors’ efforts to complicate and 
destabilize them are discussed. The Introduction 
addresses the efforts and limitations of deessential- 
izing, historicizing, and contextualizing. Problems 
of the “periodization” of scholarship on Islam and 
implications for the study of women are explored. 
The rationale for separating methodological pieces 
and general entries is explained. The Introduction 
discusses our reasons for organizing the method- 
ological section by periods, regions, and empires, 
focusing especially on the impact of political proj- 
ects on the production of knowledge and on 
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methodologies and sources available for doing 
research. The problem of the “geography of Islam” 
and the “social geographies” of the entry topics is 
addressed in the Introduction as well as in many 
of the entries. The Introduction challenges the 
“regionalization” of Islam while explaining the 
need to organize some of EWIC’s work regionally. 
The Introduction also explains EWIC’s effort 
to avoid the “exceptional women” approach to 
women’s history. In sum, the Introduction at- 
tempts to be not only a road map to EWIC, but 
also an analysis of the challenges and problems of 
global, interdisciplinary, and transhistorical femi- 
nist encyclopedic knowledge production. 


Thematic entries 

Thematic entries address methodologies, sources 
available for research, the constraints and limita- 
tions presented by methodologies and sources, and 
the implications of these for differing historical 
periods, locales, political regimes, and academic 
disciplines. Section I entries are intended as sub- 
stantive scholarly articles that set the stage for 
future research rather than answer all the ques- 
tions. Authors were asked to identify and evaluate 
key sources and methods: textual sources, survey 
methods, statistical tools, fieldwork methods, jour- 
nals, visual sources, oral histories, and so on used to 
study women and Islamic cultures in the specific 
period, place, and discipline assigned. The entries 
for Section I were solicited before those for Section 
II. The intent was that Section I entries could be sent 
to the authors of Section II general entries to inform 
their writing. Similarly authors of Section I entries 
were at times sent completed entries by other Sec- 
tion I authors to encourage them to build on each 
other’s work and to model the sort of analysis we 
were attempting to achieve. In this endeavor, Vol- 
ume I of EWIC is a most unusual contribution to 
the field. Rather than the end product of an author’s 
analysis, it offers scholars and students critical tools 
for their own research by directing them to the 
sources that exist, to how these sources have been 
used, and by whom, and how they might be useful. 
There are two kinds of thematic entry, historical 
and disciplinary. 


Historical thematic entries 

The 46 historical entries focus on problems in 
methodologies and sources that are relevant for 
research on women and Islamic cultures for each 
historical period. They are subdivided by region 
for entries covering contemporaneous periods of 
time. The logic for regional organization is that 
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methods and sources change as empires and 
nation-states emerge. Since the gathering of infor- 
mation of all sorts is directly impacted by the polit- 
ical projects of empires and states, fine tuning 
EWIC’s thematic pieces to assess these differences 
in methods and sources was deemed by the editors 
to be important. The entries evaluate the method- 
ological and epistemological problems in the study 
of women in the period covered and in the specific 
region covered. They are not reviews of events, the 
state of Islam, or the conditions of women in those 
periods and regions; rather they are intended to 
direct the reader to resources available to carry out 
research on women and Islamic cultures in specific 
historical periods and locales. 

As such, they offer critical tools for scholars and 
students interested in further study and research. 
Authors were asked to be attentive to primary 
sources and how their use has informed and 
shaped what is considered to be “known” about 
women. As some pieces cover large stretches of 
time, authors were invited to evaluate important 
changes in methodologies and sources during the 
period covered and their effect on knowledge of 
women and Islamic cultures. The majority of the 
historical thematic entries cover different historical 
periods in a particular region. Our interest in his- 
toricizing the methodological section of EWIC 
emerged from a recognition that the specific polit- 
ical and social conditions under which knowledge 
is produced change over time and shape the nature 
and possible uses of that knowledge. We mean to 
continually remind ourselves and EWIC’s readers 
of the importance of context, site, situation, and 
time in understanding not only women and Islamic 
cultures, but also how we come to know what we 
know about them. 


Disciplinary thematic entries 

The 22 disciplinary entries focus on critical eval- 
uations of the methodologies and paradigms used 
in specific disciplines to study women and Islamic 
cultures. Authors were invited to evaluate the epis- 
temological assumptions of their disciplines and 
how these have affected the study of women and 
Islamic cultures within their disciplines. For exam- 
ple, the entry on anthropology was required to 
address the epistemological problems of the 
anthropological ideas of “culture,” the method- 
ological problems in doing informant based “field- 
work,” and to critically evaluate the assumptions 
of participant observation. The disciplinary en- 
tries do not focus on regions or historical periods, 
but on disciplinary methodologies and sources 
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globally. Our interest in addressing disciplinary 
methodologies came from a recognition that inter- 
disciplinary understanding requires appreciation 
of the constraints and possibilities for knowledge 
production built into the training of scholars, dis- 
cipline by discipline. The overwhelming majority 
of scholars are trained in specific disciplines, which 
tend to produce their own genealogies of thought 
and method. While the boundaries of disciplines 
always have been porous, and have become 
increasingly so, we recognize that disciplinary 
assumptions act both as guiding and blinding 
lights in the search for understanding. 


Bibliography 

In the last stages of the production of Volume I, 
Brill editor Olaf Kéndgen proposed the compila- 
tion of a bibliography on women and Islamic cul- 
tures globally. That bibliography is included in 
Volume I. 


Section II, Volumes II-V 

Section II consists of a vast span of topics across 
disciplines and regions covering every issue on 
which we could find significant research of rele- 
vance to women and Islamic cultures. Three hun- 
dred and forty-one topics are covered, grouped 
into the four volumes of Section II by large cate- 
gories of research. Section II has two sorts of 
entries: regionalized entries (212) and overviews 
(129). Regionalizing a topic meant that, while the 
topic was covered for each region, associate editors 
were given the latitude to adapt coverage of that 
topic in a manner appropriate to their regions. For 
example, the topic in Volume II on women, gender, 
and state constitutions might lead to four entries 
for one associate editor, five for another, or only 
one for another. The 212 regionalized topics will 
generate a few thousand entries by the time Vol- 
ume V is complete. Topics were assigned as 
overviews when there was too little material or rel- 
evance to cover them region by region, or when 
there was so much that a general introduction to 
the topic was needed before the regionalized 
entries. 


Volume II. Family, law, and politics 

Volume II consists of 66 regionalized topics and 
43 overviews, a total of 109 entries on family, law, 
and politics. Its topics include women, gender and 
civil society, democracy ideologies, freedom of 
expression, domestic violence, gay politics, honor, 
honor crimes, women’s rights, human rights, inter- 
national decades of women, family law, laws on 
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cultural defense, nation, political parties, political 
movements, race, rape, women’s unions, postcolo- 
nial dissent, and sexual abuse. This was one of the 
smoothest volumes to assemble. In most countries 
where Islam plays a significant role, family, law, 
and politics are deeply intertwined. In part, this is 
a result of the deference in family law to religious 
law (Muslim, Jewish, and Christian) in many Mus- 
lim countries and the deference to Muslim family 
laws in some non-Muslim countries (such as 
India). In part the intermeshing of family, law, and 
politics results from the strength of family systems, 
which compete with states for the loyalties of their 
members in many countries. And in part, our 
grouping together of family, law, and politics re- 
sulted from the recognition that all states, in some 
capacity, generate family policies (and police fami- 
lies) and that law is a prime venue for the media- 
tion of family/state relations. It was also inspired 
by the recognition that politics is always gendered 
and that the area of law and family are primary 
sites for the examination of the politics of gender. 


Volume III. Family, body, sexuality, and health 

Volume III covers 66 topics, of which 26 are 
overviews and 40 are regionalized. Like Volume II, 
these categories of research seemed to want to be 
bound together. The volume includes such topics 
as child marriage, premodern childhood, premod- 
ern discourses of love, courtship, marriage prac- 
tices, sex education manuals, religious discourses 
on sexuality, Islam and the female body, sports and 
the female body, virginity discourses and practices, 
disabilities, female genital cutting, HIV, sexually 
transmitted diseases, reproductive technologies, 
and science and Islam. The body, as played out in 
family discourses and practices, as understood 
in discourses and practices around sexuality, and 
as conceptualized under regimes of health runs 
through the topics of Volume III as a thematic 
continuity. 


Volume IV. Economics, education, mobility, 

and space 

Volume IV includes 18 overviews and 70 region- 
alized topics, a total of 88 topics. The intersections 
between materialities of various sorts and lived 
realities and experiences tie these large research 
categories together. Volume IV takes up questions 
of women’s labor, world markets, traditional pro- 
fessions, environment, premodern education, colo- 
nial education, national curricula, migration, 
diasporic communities, refugees, development dis- 
courses, female space, housing, colonial and mod- 
ern cities, and homelessness. 
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Volume V. Practices, interpretations, and 

representations 

Volume V consists of 78 topics of which 42 are 
overviews and 36 are regionalized. Representa- 
tions and their lived experiences is its unifying 
theme. How women are represented and inter- 
preted and the practices generating and generated 
by representations and interpretations are critical 
for understanding women and Islamic cultures. 
Particularly important are the representations of 
women in Islamic religious texts, Islamic sciences, 
Islamic practices, Islamic discourses. Just as im- 
portant, there are also representations by women 
writers and representations of women as women 
entertainers, women in the media and popular cul- 
ture, women in the arts; and representation of 
women’s sexualities in poetry, the arts, popular 
culture, and Islamic texts. 


Volume VI. Index 

Each EWIC volume has its own index. Volume 
VI of EWIC is the cumulative index compiled from 
the indexes of the first five volumes. We asked each 
author to list 5-10 keywords per 1,000 words of 
text for the index. These were submitted to the 
indexer who used them for the basis of the index. 


2. THE GUIDING VISION OF EWIC 

An encyclopedia represents a particular and a 
peculiar form of knowledge. Encyclopedias aim to 
be authorities, often definitive authorities, on their 
subject matter. In the first instance, an encyclopedia 
is a positivist enterprise. It presumes that knowl- 
edge can be defined, classified, and ordered cleanly 
and clearly. Encyclopedias tend to stabilize con- 
cepts. For the editors of EWIC, these presumptions 
of encyclopedic knowledge production were prob- 
lematic. None of the categories rested easily for us. 
We wanted to destabilize concepts, complicate 
ideas, document the “fuzziness” of reality. We 
divided our editorial responsibilities in part by 
regions of the world. Yet the idea of a “region” (dis- 
cussed more below) is a troubled, shifting, politi- 
cally burdened concept. We asked ourselves, what 
does it mean to divide Islam by regions? We used 
the “nation-state” as a defining criteria for many of 
our entries. Yet the nation-state is an unstable unit 
of analysis. We instructed our authors to bear in 
mind continually that their entry should be about 
“women and gender and Islamic cultures.” But 
while the entries were clearly about gender, it was 
not clear how central the concept of Islam was to all 
the entries. Indeed, we were troubled by the concept 
of “women and Islam” and “gender and Islam.” 
We tried to avoid the notion that at the base of 
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Islam is a core set of beliefs and concepts. Yet we 
could not entirely escape the recognition that we 
are products of that notion. We resisted entry titles 
associated with a crystalized notion of “Islam” 
such as “segregation” and “seclusion.” In general 
we tried to avoid entries that reinforce the public 
imagination of Islam. Yet we were not sure we were 
always successful. Our editorial process entailed a 
constant tension between creating categories and 
problematizing them. And while problematizing 
the very nature of encyclopedia knowledge produc- 
tion was a consuming order of business in editorial 
discussions, translating our vision to our authors or 
even to the organization of EWIC was always more 
difficult than talking about it (see below “Imple- 
menting the Vision”). 

The editorial board of EWIC set out from the 
first meeting in June 1999 to produce an encyclo- 
pedia that had at its core a recognition of the 
power of the process of knowledge production. All 
of us had an acute appreciation of the situatedness 
and historicity of knowledge production. At every 
step, we reflected and evaluated the choices before 
us in terms of the impact our decisions would have 
on the kind of knowledge EWIC would present 
and represent. Communication among the editors 
and between the editors and authors became para- 
mount. The editorial board met twice a year and 
some individual editors met more often (at times at 
their own expense). We developed a web-page for 
minutes, decisions, and the author database. We 
held meetings by email when we could not meet in 
person. I took extensive notes and wrote detailed 
minutes from all our meetings to record how we 
went about our work, what decisions we made, 
why we made them and the implications of those 
decisions for the EWIC project. This Introduction 
is based on those notes. 

The editors did not always agree on how to han- 
dle specific issues. But we all recognized that the 
EWIC project was an opportunity, indeed, a rare 
moment to define a field of knowledge. The excite- 
ment of that moment brought with it the burden of 
responsibility. To whom were we accountable for 
that responsibility? To our publishers, ourselves, 
our readers, our subjects, our students, history, 
truth, all of these? Could the different constituen- 
cies be reconciled? These were questions that often 
hung over us, individually and collectively. At 
times it seemed as if we were driven by EWIC. Not 
only did it come to have a life of its own, but it took 
over our lives. But to the degree that it did, it was 
because of the passion we had for the project and 
its possibilities. Our commitment to an encyclope- 
dic project engaged us, as an editorial board, in 
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intensive conversations on our individual visions 
for EWIC. By the time of this writing in March 
2003, what has emerged over the course of almost 
five years of working together (and for me, nine 
years of project development), is a collective vision 
that belongs to none of us and to all of us. 


3. IMPLEMENTING THE VISION: 

GUIDELINES FOR AUTHORS 

The EWIC editors worked closely together to 
develop a vision for EWIC. Communicating that 
vision to our authors in order to create a unified 
project was itself a critical undertaking. Along 
with the usual instructions concerning house style, 
authors received a detailed document explaining 
the EWIC project. Written initially with Volume I 
authors in mind, the same letter was used for Vol- 
umes II-V authors as it outlined the broad vision of 
EWIC, its different sections, the relationships 
between authors and editors and the possibility of 
dialogue among authors. 

Section I entries, authors were told, are not 
meant to be summaries of findings on women and 
Islamic cultures in various disciplines or historical 
period and places. Rather they focus on the tools 
and sources for research on women and Islamic 
cultures in those disciplines, periods, and places. 
To ensure that our authors stayed focused on the 
subject of EWIC in Section II, every entry title and 
description reminded authors that their entry was 
about “women and Islamic cultures” in relation to 
that topic and in that region. Every entry descrip- 
tion carried the reminder to contextualize and his- 
toricize coverage of the topic. 

Authors were asked to highlight debates in 
such a way that entries would be informative and 
critical, but not polemical. We encouraged them to 
minimize the use of jargon specific to theory, field, 
or discipline, or to define any such terms used, so 
that entries could be read across disciplines. We 
invited them to rethink ideas, capture the state of 
the art, summarize important research, inform 
and, in the process, avoid attacks and axe-grinding 
rhetoric. Entries ranged from 2,000 to 10,000 
words, with most Volume I entries about 4,000 
words, and the rest between 2,000 and 3,000 words. 
Rarely could we give authors as many words as 
they needed to cover topics fully. 

Each author also received a substantive descrip- 
tion of the topic they were invited to cover. Because 
of our varying visions of EWIC, the field, and the 
specific entry topic, each topic generated rich, 
complex discussions. By the time we came to define 
specific entry topics, the editorial board had cre- 
ated its own language. We could summarize what 
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we wanted to say in a few words that we all under- 
stood. The substantive descriptions sent to authors 
were brief summaries of these complex discus- 
sions. We found, at times, that while the editors 
read the words with the memory of our rich and 
nuanced discussions, our descriptions did not 
always convey the complexity we intended to the 
authors. Indeed, it would have been nearly impos- 
sible to convey to authors, in reasonably sized 
descriptions, the variegated conversations around 
a particular topic. In this, the editors felt the privi- 
lege of being a small group who could carry on 
such long-term discussions and the sadness of not 
being able to fully capture and share that privilege 
with the authors. 

To ameliorate this imbalance, we encouraged 
each author to communicate with the associate 
editor assigned to their topic, hoping that the full 
texture of our discussions of the descriptions might 
survive some translation and to ensure mutual 
understanding. Many authors did communicate 
either before they began to write or early in the 
process. This allowed us not only to catch the 
errors in conveying our intent but also to engage in 
very productive discussions with authors, which 
led us to refine and retool our entries. In other 
cases, we failed, either because we did not convey 
our aim adequately or because the author misin- 
terpreted it. Sometimes, miscommunication as to 
what we had intended the entry to cover or how we 
wanted that topic covered was not discovered until 
the entry was submitted. 

Authors were on the whole very forgiving and 
willing to revise. In a few cases, even when clarifi- 
cation was achieved, authors could not accomplish 
what we had hoped for a variety of reasons. We 
rejected a few entries that seemed far enough off 
the mark to be unrecoverable. Some entries were 
rejected not necessarily because they were not im- 
portant or well written, but because they did not 
meet our needs. Our greatest difficulty with au- 
thors, once committed, was that a very large num- 
ber did not meet their deadlines — a problem of 
every large editing project. Some delayed so long 
that their entries could not be included in this vol- 
ume, resulting in a loss of some critical topics (such 
as the sociology disciplinary entry). For some au- 
thors, their responsibilities as public intellectuals 
in the aftermath of the tragic events of 11 Septem- 
ber 2001 exacted a high toll, leading them to cut 
back on other obligations. Many were called upon 
to explain Islam to the global public, and many 
were particularly called upon to interpret Islam’s 
various positions and histories in relation to women. 
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In general, when they were not what we had 
imagined, the entries were themselves so imagina- 
tive that they made a valuable contribution to the 
EWIC project. For some entries there were numer- 
ous communications between authors, editors, and 
at times, the general editor. In almost all cases, the 
dialogue was productive. The outcome of the 
EWIC project, then, is not simply the vision of 
the editors and publisher, but a mix of the visions 
of editors, publisher, and authors. 


4. FINDING AUTHORS 

To find authors, we relied, in the first instance, 
on our own expertise and knowledge of the field. 
Our editorial board is diversified in terms of re- 
gions of specialization (three Arab world scholars, 
one Iran/Turkey/Central and South Asia scholar, 
one Southeast Asia scholar, one Americanist, and 
an Africanist editorial assistant). We also had some 
disciplinary range (three anthropologists, one his- 
torian, one religious studies scholar, and one polit- 
ical scientist/area studies/literary studies scholar). 
However, our regional and disciplinary range 
could not possibly cover the range required for 
seeking all our authors. We asked our 41 interna- 
tional advisory editors, whose expertise spanned 
the disciplines and regions, to suggest authors for 
entries as well as to write entries themselves. Even 
this was not adequate. 

Early on, we recognized that the enormity of our 
commitment to recruit scholars globally would re- 
quire us to go well beyond any of our circles. We 
began developing a database of potential authors 
by placing advertisements in journals, on websites, 
and at conferences to solicit possible authors. We 
developed a template for potential authors and 
created a database searchable by author’s name, 
research interests, and region of research. The 
database was mostly housed at the University of 
California, Davis, organized by the EWIC re- 
search assistants, and put on the editor’s page of 
the EWIC website at <www.sjoseph.ucdavis.edu/ 
ewic>. Readers interested in contributing to future 
volumes and editions of EWIC are invited to fill 
out the potential authors’ template at this website 
or at <www.brill-nl>. 

As news spread about the EWIC project, schol- 
ars and writers began contacting us to volunteer to 
write specific entries. To our delight, the database 
grew within a few years to over 900 potential 
authors. At times scholars submitted unsolicited 
entries or suggested writing specific topics that we 
were not covering or were covering in the context 
of several different entries. We were very glad to 
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engage these scholars and keen to figure out how 
their work might fit into EWIC - if not the print 
edition, then perhaps the online edition. Many of 
these scholars contacted us repeatedly. While we 
were not able to invite all who volunteered to con- 
tribute, the database remains a vital resource for 
future editions of EWIC. 

As well as leading scholars, we sought young 
scholars. Our thinking was that new Ph.D.s and 
graduate students would have freshly surveyed 
their fields. We asked senior scholars for recom- 
mendations of graduate students and we used our 
database of Ph.D. dissertations to identify young 
scholars who could write on specific topics. Where 
possible, we encouraged co-authoring where it 
would enhance coverage of material not accessible 
to one author alone. 

The editors had no trouble composing an exten- 
sive list of potential entry topics to be covered in 
EWIC. Often, however, it was not clear whether 
research had been done on certain topics for some 
regions. At times, while we found scholars willing 
to write entries, it was difficult for the scholar to 
foreground gender. Usually this was because of 
lack of availability of sources. At other times, 
authors had to stretch their own expertise con- 
cerning a topic to cover gender. 


5. THE HISTORY OF THE EWIC 

PROJECT 

The EWIC project is a saga stretched over nine 
years of development, at least from my first 
involvement to the publication of the first volume. 
Over the years, I documented conversations, nego- 
tiations, meetings, and exchanges of letters and 
emails (for which I maintained far more extensive 
records than are summarized here). This section of 
the Introduction is intended for those readers par- 
ticularly interested in the ways in which an intel- 
lectual project of encyclopedic proportions is 
conceived, evolves, and transforms — and in the 
process shapes the knowledge “product.” The doc- 
umentation of this process was motivated by the 
belief that knowledge production is embedded in 
social relations of production, as are other market- 
able products. My documentation of a portion of 
this process in the Introduction is intended to reveal 
the conditionality of knowledge production, the 
situatedness, and even, at times, the accidentality. 
At the end of the day, what we know, how we rep- 
resent it, and what comes to be constituted pub- 
lically as knowledge, is as much a story about how 
we produce what we know as it is a story about 
that which we try to know. The less stalwart may 
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wish to read forward to the next section on the 
conceptual problematics of the production of 
encyclopedic knowledge. 

Peri Bearman (Islamic Studies editor at Brill) 
conceived the idea of an “Encylopedia of Women 
in Islam.” Her initial letter of July 1994 indicated 
an interest in a 2,500 page (which later changed 
to 1,500 page), three-volume encyclopedia, with 
“entries about personalities interspersed with sur- 
vey articles on women and women’s topics from 
the viewpoint of society, law, literature, mysticism, 
etc.” The encyclopedia would focus on the Arab 
countries, Turkey, Iran, and Asia and Southeast 
Asia. Four editors were to be responsible for these 
four “divisions” and some had been tentatively 
lined up. I replied, summarizing a few ideas and left 
for five months, fieldwork in Lebanon. After one 
more exchange, the project went from my mind 
until I received a fax from Bearman in October 
1995 asking if I were still interested in the project. 
In December 1995, we met in Davis. I was formally 
invited to become general editor and we began 
contract negotiations. The provisional title was 
“Encyclopedia of Women in the Muslim World” 
(EWMW). The contract discussions continued, by 
email, for two years and were almost finalized. But 
in January 1997, in an effort to reduce the costs of 
an encyclopedia, Brill floated the idea of producing 
a journal on the theme of women in the Muslim 
world, which would later develop into an encyclo- 
pedia. I was not enthusiastic about substituting a 
journal for an encyclopedia or developing an ency- 
clopedia via a journal. The conversations with Brill 
about EWMW, however, continued. At the end of 
1997, Peri Bearman left Brill and interest in the 
project seemd to have waned, although two Brill 
acquisition editors maintained contact with me. 
One of them, Albert Hoffstadt, carried out a mar- 
ket survey to test the waters for scholarly interest 
in EWMY, which elicited a positive response. 

In 1998, Jan-Peter Wissink (business unit man- 
ager for Islamic Studies at Brill) contacted me, 
indicating his interest in moving forward with 
EWMW. After persuading Brill management to 
reconsider EWMW, Wissink came to Davis in 
April 1998 to revive the contract discussions, 
which were finalized over a few months. I had pre- 
viously approached my Deans (JoAnn Cannon 
and Barbara Metcalf), the Vice Chancellor for 
Research (Kevin Smith), and Graduate Studies 
Dean (Cristina Gonzalez) at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, Davis, to request start-up funds. Funds 
were provided as well as an office for EWMW. By 
the fall of 1998, the contract for the encyclopedia 
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was in place, and I was ensconced at the University 
of California Humanities Research Institute 
(UCHRI) at UC Irvine for the academic year, run- 
ning a faculty seminar on women and citizenship in 
Muslim communities. 

Academic year 1998/9 was committed to identi- 
fying and selecting the associate editors. The origi- 
nal conception of four co-equal editors had been 
modified initially to one general editor and three 
associate editors, and later to one general editor 
and four associate editors. However, as I 
researched the editorial possibilities, the workload 
became increasingly clear, and I renegotiated the 
contract to include one general editor and five 
associate editors. Discussions with potential edi- 
tors were fascinating. I was fortunate to be able to 
consult with many people in the field, finding with 
each connection enormous enthusiasm for the idea 
of EWMW. This proved to be a productive learn- 
ing experience. The highly stimulating conversa- 
tions and meetings with leading figures produced 
creative ideas for the vision and structure of the 
encyclopedia. By spring 1999, the editorial board 
was in place. I was honored that a distinguished set 
of scholars had agreed to join me in this intellectual 
journey: Afsaneh Najmabadi (then at Barnard Col- 
lege and later at Harvard University), Julie Peteet 
(University of Louisville), Seteney Shami (in transi- 
tion to a new position at the Social Science 
Research Council), Jane I. Smith (Hartford Semi- 
nary), and Jacqueline Siapno (taking on a new fac- 
ulty position at the University of Australia and 
later moving to Melbourne University). 

Bearman’s original notion of organizing the edi- 
torial board division of labor regionally was 
retained. Afsaneh Najmabadi took responsibility 
for Turkey, Iran, India, Bangladesh, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, Central Asia (to the borders of Mon- 
golia, but not including Mongolia), and the Mus- 
lim republics of the former Soviet Union both east 
and west of the Caspian. Julie Peteet and Seteney 
Shami together took responsibility for the Arab 
Gulf states, the Arab Eastern Mediterranean, 
North Africa, Mauritania, Israel, Andalusian Spain, 
and Europe under the Ottoman Empire. Jacqueline 
Siapno took charge of entries covering China, 
Mongolia, Philippines, Indonesia, Malaysia, Bru- 
nei, Burma, Thailand, Australia, Vietnam, Cambo- 
dia, Singapore, Hong Kong, Taiwan, the Asian 
Pacific, and the earlier Malay and Chinese world. 
Jane I. Smith valiantly agreed to cover Western 
Europe, sub-Saharan Africa, and the Americas. 

On 20 May 1999, I wrote to the newly consti- 
tuted editorial board a letter inviting them to the 
first editorial board meeting to be held the follow- 
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ing month. In the interests of developing the vision 
of the work of the editorial board, I proposed: 


We would work to develop a collective vision for the 

EWMY, a philosophy or framework of what we are 

trying to accomplish through this project. The collec- 

tive vision would have some basics: 

1. We do not all have to agree with an approach to 
Islam or gender, but we need to be clear on each 
other’s approaches and we need to have an 
umbrella under which we can all work together. 

2. We should all agree there is not one “true” Islam, 
but many interpretations and views on Islam. This 
project is not about uncovering or recovery of one 
true Islam. The project is concerned to contextual- 
ize Islam historically and culturally. Therefore, the 
EWMW is interested in history, art, music, medi- 
cine, psychology, social organization, politics, eco- 
nomics, environment, theology, and the like. 

3. There is not one Islamic position on gender. The 
position of women in Islamic communities and in 
non-Islamic communities in the Muslim world is 
complex, multiply determined, and has changed 
over time and place. 

4. The EWMW is not just about Islam, but about 
women in Muslim communities, including Christ- 
ian and Jewish and women of other religious and 
ethnic groups who live in predominately Muslim 
countries and about Muslim women in non-Mus- 
lim countries. It is an encyclopedia of women who 
live in communities where Islam is a significant 
force. It is not an encyclopedia of Islam per se. 

5. The EWMW will try to represent the range of 
voices within Islamic discourses as well as the range 
of voices about Islam and its discourses. 

6. Time frame for the EWMW will start around the 
period just prior to the rise of Islam in the 6th cen- 
tury in the Middle East, and in the period just prior 
to the introduction of Islam in other regions of the 
world. 


The first editorial board meeting was held in 
June 1999 at the UCHRI in Irvine, California. The 
first editorial board meeting was attended, in 
addition to myself, by Jan-Peter Wissink, Julie 
Plokker (from Wissink’s editorial staff), Afsaneh 
Najmabadi, Julie Peteet, Jane I. Smith, and Jacque- 
line Siapno. I cannot say that I fully understood 
what I was doing or what the work ahead would 
entail. Like a child who jumps into the water to 
learn how to swim, I dived into the encyclopedia 
hoping (more than believing) that I would figure it 
out as I went along. That first meeting was a stun- 
ning experience. First was the rapport that the edi- 
torial board (who did not all know each other) 
immediately developed. Second was the efficiency 
with which we collectively developed a plan of 
action. Third was the sense of incredible excite- 
ment as we embarked on a journey in which we felt 
we could make a difference in shaping the field. 

Several critical decisions were made at the first 
meeting, based on the notion that we were produc- 
ing a three-volume, 1,500,000 word (which moved 
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quickly to 2,000,000 word) encyclopedia to be 
published in 2003. We chose the tentative title 
“Encyclopedia of Women and Islamic Cultures” 
(EWIC). We decided to organize EWIC into two 
sections. Section I would focus on methodologies 
and sources and on disciplinary methodologies 
and paradigms and Section II would include the 
substantive topics. We outlined a list of topics for 
Section I, including potential authors, and a long 
list of potential broad topics for Section II. We also 
decided that we would solicit entries to Section I 
before those of Section II in order to make Section 
Tentries available to Section II authors. We divided 
the 1,500,000 words among the sections and, 
within Section II, among the regions. We then 
designed the basic editing process in which every 
entry was assigned a routing editor (RE). The RE 
was the associate editor whose task it was to iden- 
tify potential authors for their entries, communi- 
cate with them regarding any questions s/he might 
have about the entry and be the first reader of the 
entry when it was submitted. As general editor, I 
would read all the entries, but only after they had 
been revised by the author, following the RE com- 
ments — unless the RE wanted to bring me into the 
editing process in the first stage (which did happen 
with a number of entries). The final decision on 
acceptance of entries for publication in EWIC 
rested with me, as did all issues relating to dead- 
lines and deadline extensions. I took upon myself 
to write exhaustive minutes of our discussions (a 
pattern I have maintained throughout our work). 
That meeting did not produce a unified vision for 
EWIC, or a grand logic, but steps towards a shared 
vision. We agreed we wanted to capture the flexi- 
bility of Islam, the sweeping civilizational stories as 
well as the quotidian, the dynamics of women and 
Islamic cultures in their full array across time and 
place. 

In summer 1999, I moved to Cairo, Egypt, where 
Ispent 1999-2001 as the Director of the University 
of California Education Abroad Program at the 
American University in Cairo. Jacqueline Siapno, 
who had been in residence with me at UCHRI, 
moved to Australia and Seteney Shami, who had 
been in Cairo, moved to New York. With all these 
transitions, and our next meeting a year away, we 
decided to carry on our work with monthly email- 
meetings for which I developed an agenda in 
advance. It took me well into the fall of 1999 to 
write and edit the minutes from our June 1999 
meeting, which then formally kicked off our email 
work. 

My research assistant, Heather Nelson, organ- 
ized the EWIC office at UC Davis, where the edi- 
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torial work of EWIC continued to be housed. She 
kept track of our monthly email meetings and sent 
us minutes. She also began to organize the EWIC 
web page and the solicitations for a database of 
potential authors, using the template we had devel- 
oped for potential authors. In this, she had the help 
of UC Davis undergraduate interns, Sarah Monaly 
and Elaine (Ying) Xu, in addition to two of my 
UC Davis research assistants, graduate student 
Mimi (Leslie) Saunders and undergraduate Javan 
Howard, who worked primarily on other projects 
but helped with database or other programming. 

The task for 1999/2000 was to work through the 
minutes from the June 1999 meeting in order to 
develop the Section I entries. We did this through 
extensive email communication and occasional 
phone calls. We invited a distinguished interna- 
tional advisory board of 42 scholars (the death of 
one scholar left us with 41) and writers from 
around the world to help guide our work. The 
advisory board covers all critical disciplines and 
every region of the world, and bridges the divide 
between scholars, activists, artists, and profession- 
als in various fields. Everyone we invited (except 
one person who was dealing with a family illness) 
agreed to serve on the advisory board. We warned 
them that we fully intended them to be a working 
board with responsibilities delegated to them for 
writing, soliciting authors, or consulting on entry 
topics. In the end, some became more involved 
than others. We were grateful, at every level, to all 
of them that they lent their good names to this 
untested project and that they responded as best 
they could to our requests for help. 

Our next editorial board meeting was at the 
Hartford Seminary in Hartford, Connecticut, in 
August 2000. That meeting was attended, in 
addition to myself, by Jane I. Smith, Afsaneh 
Najmabadi, Julie Peteet, and Seteney Shami. In 
preparation for this meeting, Julie Peteet and 
Seteney Shami had met, at their own expense and 
initiative, to develop a preliminary list of potential 
topics, working from the June 1999 Irvine list. This 
expedited our collective work at the Hartford 
meeting. Initially they had met to develop the top- 
ics for the Arab and Ottoman region for which 
they were responsible. They realized that the topic 
lists were really the same for all of the regions and 
offered their lists to the whole editorial board. Had 
it not been for their initiative, our editorial work 
would have taken longer. We “finalized” the Sec- 
tion I entry lists and worked further on those for 
Section II. It is more accurate, however, to say that 
the entry lists were never fully finalized until they 
were published. Entry descriptions and parameters 
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continually changed as we found inconsistencies in 
our own work, or we found that our wish list of 
entries could not be fulfilled, or authors renegoti- 
ated entry descriptions and parameters. 

We decided to begin solicitations for Section I 
authors immediately. We had to develop the invi- 
tational letter and guidelines for authors that 
included our developing “vision” of EWIC. Opti- 
mistically, we set the deadline for all Section I 
entries as 1 June 2001 (some authors had not sub- 
mitted their entries even by May 2003). As we had 
no assistant at that time in Cairo and Brill had no 
procedure for sending out solicitations, I sent them 
all by email from Cairo for the first year. Consid- 
erable collective efforts were made by the editorial 
board during much of fall 2000 through spring 
2001 to finding authors. In summer 2000, Patricia 
Ristow became research assistant in the UC Davis 
office. The editorial board continued the monthly 
email meetings to refine and define entry lists as 
well as to help each other suggest and find authors. 

The third editorial board meeting was held in 
Cairo in January 2001. Two AUC students, Khalid 
Dinnawi and Lisa Raiti, helped organize the meet- 
ing. AUC President John Gerhart and Provost Tim 
Sullivan kindly offered AUC facilities for the meet- 
ing and President Gerhart joined the editorial 
board for lunch, as did Steven Lawry, representa- 
tive for the Ford Foundation, Cairo. I had submit- 
ted a grant application to the Ford Foundation on 
behalf of EWIC, and this meeting offered an 
opportunity for EWIC’s editorial board and pub- 
lisher to discuss EWIC with the Ford representa- 
tive. The meeting was attended, in addition to 
myself, by Afsaneh Najmabadi, Julie Peteet, 
Seteney Shami, Jacqueline Siapno, Jan-Peter 
Wissink, and Olaf Kéndgen. Wissink was moving 
to another post in Brill, and Kondgen was replac- 
ing him as the Brill editor for EWIC. 

Wissink introduced the idea of putting EWIC 
online in order to make it an ongoing project. He 
also encouraged us to not be limited by the 
2,000,000 word count. We had, in any case, 
already effectively extended EWIC to four vol- 
umes, by allocating (unauthorized) 2,780,000 
words to topical entries. The Cairo meeting also 
discussed whether to organize EWIC topically or 
alphabetically. No decision was made and we con- 
tinued organizing our work topically in order to 
develop the entry list. We now focused on Section 
II entries. We needed to develop descriptions for 
entries, as well as refine our entry list. Authors 
would need descriptions of their own entries, and 
of adjacent entries to avoid overlapping. This time 
too, Julie Peteet and Seteney Shami had met inde- 
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pendently to work on the entry list and this again 
greatly facilitated our collective work. At this 
meeting, we also agreed that, for a limited number 
of women, we would have “biography boxes” 
within entries and we would request index word 
lists from authors for their entries. 

In May 2001 I went to Leiden to meet with Olaf 
Kondgen, our Brill editor, and Sam Bruinsma, the 
manager of the business unit in which EWIC was 
now housed. Routing procedures were developed, 
including routing sheets to accompany each entry 
and timetables for entries. The style sheet for 
authors was completed, and instructions for the 
Brill staff for handling entries from solicitation to 
publication. This meeting was extremely helpful as 
it gave me an understanding of how Brill works, as 
well as an opportunity to develop a working rela- 
tionship with Sam Bruinsma. I also met Isabella 
Gerritsen, who became the in-house Brill staff 
member dedicated to EWIC. Julie Plokker, now 
Benschop-Plokker (working as a consultant to 
Brill, exclusively on EWIC) took over the solicita- 
tions for Volume I entries from me, and Isabella 
Gerritsen took responsibility for the solicitations 
for Section II entries and for receiving, mailing, and 
tracking of all the entries, using a systematic 
author database and tracking procedure. The 
author database was kept separate from the poten- 
tial author database for ease of access. The four 
volumes and 2,500,000 words were confirmed, 
and we developed the idea that Section I (Volume 
I) would be published separately, marketed inde- 
pendently of the other volumes. 

In summer 2001, I returned to UC Davis. I was 
fortunate to find Tracy Smith to work as the new 
EWIC research assistant — a commitment main- 
tained for three years. By July 2001 we had the Ford 
Foundation grant of $270,000, a turning point for 
EWIC. Eleven Ford offices worldwide participated 
in the Ford Foundation grant. Every Ford Founda- 
tion office in every region in which there is a sig- 
nificant Muslim population, from Africa to the 
Middle East to Asia, joined the New York office in 
funding EWIC, led by the Cairo office To a large 
extent, it was the Ford grant that made it possible 
for EWIC to grow. 

Our fourth editorial board meeting was held in 
November 2001 in San Francisco in conjunction 
with the Middle East Studies Association (MESA) 
meeting. For the first time an EWIC staff member 
(Tracy Smith) attended an editorial board meeting, 
helping us tremendously in administrative and 
technical aspects of the work. This meeting was 
attended, in addition to myself, by Olaf K6ndgen, 
Afsaneh Najmabadi, Julie Peteet, Seteney Shami, 
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Jacqueline Siapno, and Jane I. Smith. It was the 
only editorial board meeting at which all of the edi- 
tors were present. The focus was writing entry 
descriptions for the Section II entries we had final- 
ized. We reviewed the Section II entry list, merging 
entries when we did not have enough words to 
allocate. We also fine-tuned Section I entries and 
brainstormed for authors for unassigned entries. 
We decided that Jane I. Smith needed an editorial 
assistant to work with her on sub-Saharan Africa. 
There was another jump in word count, to 
3,000,000 (in addition to the 300,000 allocated 
for Section I) and it was decided to publish Volume 
I in fall 2003, with Volumes II-IV coming out in 
the winter of 2004. We decided to translate the let- 
ter of invitation to authors into different languages 
to increase our range of author recruitment. 

In June 2002, we had our fifth editorial board 
meeting, once again in Hartford, Connecticut. 
This time the meeting was in conjunction with the 
Berkshire Conference on the History of Women 
(the Berkshires), where several editors and authors 
of EWIC presented the first public panel on EWIC. 
This editorial board meeting was attended, in addi- 
tion to myself, by Olaf Kéndgen, Afsaneh Najma- 
badi, Seteney Shami, Jacqueline Siapno, Jane I. 
Smith and, for the first time, Alice Horner, our edi- 
torial assistant on sub-Saharan Africa. This was a 
watershed meeting. We added a fifth volume to 
EWIC. By this time, it had become clear to us that 
while Section I could be published in the fall of 
2003, the rest of EWIC would not be ready to be 
published by winter of 2004. Olaf Kéndgen had 
proposed, in April of 2002, that we publish Vol- 
umes II and III in fall 2004 and Volumes IV and V 
in fall 2005. The editors quickly accepted this pro- 
posal as it would give us longer to work more thor- 
oughly and seek out authors for entries. However, 
this also meant that we had to commit to an organ- 
ization of Section II before all the entries had been 
written. We had hoped to allow the way in which 
EWIC evolved to shape the organization of the vol- 
umes. Rather than working from our imagined/ 
wished-for outcomes, we had to agree to an organ- 
ization when only 6 entries out of 341 entries had 
been written, only around 40 were in various 
stages of editing, and another 35 had author 
acceptances. We finally came to the critical deci- 
sion to organize Section II topically by volume and 
alphabetically within volumes. Once this decision 
was made, we had to decide which entries went 
into which volumes and give the volumes and 
entries tentative titles. Up to that point we had 
been soliciting authors for entries across the board 
for all 341 topics. Now we had to prioritize solic- 
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iting authors for the entries that we had placed into 
Volumes II and III as they had to be completed by 
the fall of 2003 in order to be published by the fall 
of 2004. 

In August 2002, Sam Bruinsma, Olaf Kondgen, 
and I met in Mainz, Germany, to discuss EWIC’s 
progress. We developed the idea of publishing a 
cumulative index of EWIC as a separate volume, 
Volume VI. We also planned a publicity brochure. 
Kondgen and I met with Anja Van Hoek of Brill 
and planned the marketing of EWIC. 

Our sixth editorial board meeting was held in 
November 2002 in Washington, D.C., in conjunc- 
tion with MESA meetings. This meeting was 
attended, in addition to myself , by Olaf Kondgen, 
Afsaneh Najmabadi, Julie Peteet, Seteney Shami, 
Jane I. Smith, Alice Horner, and Tracy Smith. We 
completed the assignment of entries to Volumes IV 
and V, including titles for those volumes and 
entries. We also had the good news from Kéndgen 
that Brill had given us an additional 700,000 
words, enough for another volume, a possible vol- 
ume VII. The editorial board warmly accepted the 
additional 700,000 words from Brill, but decided 
to distribute them among Volumes II-V and not 
produce a seventh volume. This brought EWIC’s 
total word count to 4,000,000. We also planned 
the brochure, the index, illustrations, and market- 
ing and discussed the online edition of EWIC. 

Also in Washington, D.C., I met with Sam Bru- 
insma and Olaf K6éndgen to explain the editors’ 
decision not to produce a seventh volume. We dis- 
cussed the online edition, an increase in Brill staff 
support for EWIC, and the possibility of spin-off 
volumes. Bruinsma generously authorized addi- 
tional staff support for EWIC. He welcomed the 
idea of spin-off volumes and agreed to put an Ara- 
bic translation of Volume I online for free if funds 
could be found for the translation. 

November 2002 was the last editorial board meet- 
ing and the last meeting with the Brill publishers 
prior to the publication of Volume I. For all of us, 
it was another watershed. We had come to provi- 
sional closure on the structure of EWIC, on the 
organization and titles of the volumes, the organi- 
zation, description, and titles of the entries. We 
focused our attention on completion of Section I, 
solicitations for Volumes II and III, and titles of 
Volumes IV and V entries. As an editorial board, 
we looked back at four years of collective work 
with a sense of exhaustion and accomplishment. 
Yet we saw the enormity of the work ahead. As the 
general editor, I looked back at eight years of a 
journey that had started with a letter in July 1994 
and realized that I had not had the slightest clue, 
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when I responded to that letter, of what the ensu- 
ing eight years would in fact bring by way of work 
load, challenge, and excitement. 

We talked, as we had at every editorial board 
meeting for four years, about what the Introduc- 
tion to EWIC had to cover. I had, at every meeting, 
taken diligent notes on what the Introduction 
should address. As each meeting came and went, 
the burden of responsibility for the Introduction 
to explain our decisions, our shortcomings, our 
organization of work, our hopes and dreams for 
EWIC seemed to grow and grow. The Introduction 
became almost a nightmare stalking my waking 
hours. And as I approached writing it, I was filled 
with both the anxiety of living up to the charge as 
well as the excitement of finally being able to do it. 

It became clear that explaining our editorial 
process had to entail a history of how the EWIC 
project started, changed, and took on a life of its 
own. While I take full responsibility for the short- 
comings of this Introduction, the editorial board 
collectively made decisions and guided me in writ- 
ing it as a narrative of the unanticipated, a story of 
decisions based on good judgments and compro- 
mised by the limits of knowledge, resources, and 
time. It describes a project that, while monumen- 
tal, is incomplete and ongoing. It is an attempt to 
expose encyclopedic knowledge production to crit- 
ical scrutiny. We want to let the narrative of the his- 
tory of EWIC lead to the problematization of our 
categories of knowledge and open up an explo- 
ration of the processes by which information is 
made into encyclopedic knowledge. By explaining 
how we organized our work, developed our topics, 
and worked with our publisher and authors, we 
hope to make the rationale of EWIC comprehensi- 
ble, as well as to identify its problems and limita- 
tions so that future work by other scholars might 
address these issues. We hold none of our cate- 
gories as sacred. Our process was characterized by 
uncertainty, ambiguity and, at times, arbitrariness. 
Knowledge is itself a negotiated process and we 
engaged in extensive and seemingly endless negoti- 
ations with each other, with Brill, and with our 
authors to produce it. Through this Introduction, 
we hope to document a feminist process, a collec- 
tive process, an imperfect and incomplete process, 
a process filled with problems and problematics 
punctuated by decisions that were not always con- 
sistent but that were always carried out with a gen- 
uine commitment to intellectual integrity and 
reverence for the power of knowledge. 

The 1998 contract had called for three volumes, 
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1,500,000 words (with a possibility to increase to 
2,000,000 words), to be published all together in 
the fall of 2003. It had also budgeted three edito- 
rial board meetings. By the end of 2002, the edi- 
torial board had met collectively six times (in 
addition to several side meetings between indi- 
vidual members), we had increased the number of 
volumes to six, increased our word count to 
4,000,000 and had decided to stagger publication 
over a three-year period. This expansion was 
largely the result of the perfectionism, which fed on 
itself, continually pushed for by the editorial 
board. We could indulge this perfectionism in part 
because of the Ford Foundation grant, and also 
because Brill indulged us by accommodating us 
with more words, more staff support, and more 
time to publish. The history of EWIC started as a 
germ of an idea by Peri Bearman and developed 
into a story of over a thousand people, stepping 
into and out of its life, each one giving something 
for the duration of their stay. EWIC has left its 
marks in lives of each of us on the editorial board 
and we have each given something of ourselves to 
EWIC. EWIC’s story is the story of all those who 
have joined the journey — interns, research assis- 
tants, authors, advisory editors, staff, and editors. 
And its history will be transformed into something 
else again in the hands of its readers who will make 
of it something of their own choosing. So this is a 
history of EWIC, but it is also the beginning of a 
story. 


6. EDITORIAL DECISIONS AND 
RATIONALE OF THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE EWIC PROJECT 


The title 

As with most of our decisions, discussions about 
the title, which lasted for about a year, were exten- 
sive and the outcome was based on compromise. I 
had already rejected Brill’s original title, “Encyclo- 
pedia of Women in Islam,” on the grounds that it 
privileged Islam and set a very narrow path for 
what I had in mind. I had used a working title, 
“Encyclopedia of Women in the Muslim World” 
(EWMW) to move discussions forward, knowing 
the title would need revisions. One editor was keen 
to use Marshall Hodgson’s term “Islamicate.” 
Others were not enthusiastic. 

We chose the title Encyclopedia of Women and 
Islamic Cultures because it conveys an approach to 
a civilizational history. By using the term “Islamic 
cultures” we meant to veer away from the notion 
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that EWIC would focus mainly on Islam or reli- 
gious texts (although it does cover them) and to 
direct attention to the broad panoply of issues that 
are embraced within the arms of culture. By using 
the term in the plural, we meant to signal the global 
and historical reach of the project. This is an ency- 
clopedia about women, but about women within 
specific cultural and historical milieus. We take 
Islam more as a point of departure than as a sub- 
ject. Islam is not only a religion, but a social, cul- 
tural, and_ political phenomenon, 
critical to the civilizational development of many 
regions of the world. We approached Islam as reli- 
gion in its textual manifestations and religious 
practices. And we approached it by documenting 
the lived realities and experiences of women and 
Islamic cultures concerning issues as far ranging 
as abortion, crafts, recreation, local governance, 
women’s movements, and literary production. We 
hope that by investigating the concrete, the spe- 
cific, the local — as well as the commonalities and 
generalities — the collective product of EWIC will 
offer a view of the complexities, diversities, plural- 
ities, specificities, contradictions, and _ historical 
transformations in the civilizational experiences of 
Islamic cultures as they pertain to women. 


economic, 


Women and gender 

Although the term “gender” does not appear in 
the title, EWIC is about gender, that is to say, the 
cultural construction of the meanings of “woman” 
and “femininity,” which is always in relationship to 
“man” and “masculinity.” In focusing on women, 
we did not mean women or woman as natural cat- 
egories. The categories of woman and women are 
socially constructed, as are the categories of man 
and men, femininity and masculinity. We encour- 
aged authors, as we encourage readers, to prob- 
lematize the category of woman as we would 
problematize other social or scientific categories, 
such as youth, household, family. 

Our author guidelines asked every author to 
address “women and gender” and Islamic cultures. 
We wanted authors to disaggregate “women” 
from “gender,” terms that are too often conflated. 
Gender affects the division of labor, the organiza- 
tion of the market, the tenets of religion, the struc- 
ture of politics, the demographics of health, and so 
forth. Gender contributes to the organization of 
the state, of the environment, of the economy. In 
putting gender alongside women in our guidelines 
to authors, we meant to signal them as points of 
departure. 
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However, we did not provide extensive entries 
about masculinities and femininities. We did not 
focus on these topics because there is so much to be 
done that this subject merits its own encyclopedia. 
We did cover representations of sexualities exten- 
sively. In part this was encouraged by the wonder- 
ful materials on sexualities in Southeast Asia where 
the subject is not considered to be as sensitive as it 
is in the Middle East. The richness of the Southeast 
Asia materials on the varieties of sexualities, as 
well as our own interests in the rich literatures on 
representations of sexualities, generated many 
entry topics. 

The question remains, however, why produce an 
encyclopedia of women and Islamic cultures? Does 
such an undertaking imply religious or cultural 
continuities? Does it implicitly stabilize Islam? 
Does it presume an Islamic position on women? 
Indeed not, for the editors. Yet such presumptions 
abound in the popular and even scholarly litera- 
ture on women and on Islam and have endured 
despite the vast increase in scholarship demon- 
strating the contrary. EWIC is an effort to decon- 
struct the homogenization of women in frequent 
representations of Islamic cultures. It attempts to 
disrupt the equation of women with Islam or the 
use of woman asa marker of Islam. By articulating 
the range of experiences by class, ethnicity, nation, 
region, and historical period and through the ana- 
lyses of many topics, EWIC documents the com- 
plexities of Islamic cultures and the diversity of 
meanings and experiences of woman and women. 

In addition, by focusing on women, EWIC 
attempts to disentangle the frequent conflation of 
man and society. This enterprise has been under- 
taken by women’s studies scholars for many 
regions and cultures of the world. Research on 
women in the Middle East and other Islamic cul- 
tures began in the 1970s at the same time as 
second-wave feminism influenced new scholarship 
throughout the West. But scholarship on women 
and Islamic cultures was slow to consolidate itself 
as a disciplinary field. It has spread through disci- 
plinary and area studies venues and has grown 
exponentially in the past two decades, but EWIC 
offers the first systematic effort to conceptualize an 
interdisciplinary, transhistorical, and transnational 
field of study of women and Islamic cultures. 


De-essentializing Islam 

While this is an encyclopedia of women and 
Islamic cultures, we were concerned to de-essen- 
tialize and decenter Islam. It has been a political 
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project of many Western academics and power 
holders to view the “other” through the lens of cul- 
ture while viewing themselves through the lens of 
politics and economics. In that political project, 
nothing more signifies a culture than religion and 
no subject is more equated with religion than is 
woman. In so far as Islam became a signifier of cul- 
ture and the subject of woman bore the burden of 
representing Islam, then Islam was sedimented as 
a set of core concepts and Islamic positions on 
woman hardened into essentialized truths. 

EWIC is an effort to destabilize those notions. 
EWIC veers away from a privileged focus on reli- 
gious texts and religious interpretations of women 
and Islamic cultures. We wanted to challenge the 
notion that everything carried out in Islamic cul- 
tures or by Muslim peoples must be viewed 
through the lens of Islam just as we accept that 
everything in Christian cultures or carried out by 
Christian peoples need not be viewed through the 
lens of Christianity. That a work of art or a politi- 
cal act is carried out by a Muslim makes it no more 
Islamic than a work of art or a political act carried 
out by a Christian makes it Christian. 

To de-essentialize Islam, we needed to contextu- 
alize, historicize, and regionalize the experiences of 
women and Islamic cultures. We designed entries 
that situated issues of relevance to women within 
specific historical periods, political regimes, and 
localities. We took a historical approach to Section 
I, organizing entries by historical periods corre- 
sponding with major regimes, empires, or socio- 
political configurations within each region. As the 
production of knowledge is conditioned by the 
sociopolitical environments in which it is produced, 
this historical approach allowed us to identify crit- 
ical changes in methodologies, resources, and para- 
digms. To further capture the time flows, we asked 
authors of every entry in Section II to situate their 
topics in the historical context and to examine the 
changes over time relevant to their topics. In decen- 
tering and de-essentializing Islam, we paid atten- 
tion to political, economic, social, and cultural 
factors that influenced women and Islamic cultures. 
We were all too aware that de-essentializing and 
decentering Islam is an ongoing process and that we 
could be only partially successful. 

At times we focused on Islamic textual analy- 
sis, at times on cultural practices, and at times on 
both. For example, our Section II coverage of ablu- 
tion includes an overview entry on Islam and ablu- 
tion and regionalized entries on Islam and ablution 
practices. On the whole, our concern was more 
with cultural and civilizational patterns than with 
the textual or doctrinal issues. 
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Geographies of Islamic cultures: decentering 

the Middle East 

The majority of the world’s Muslims are not in 
the Middle East. Nor are the majority of Muslims 
Arab. The largest Muslim country in the world is 
in Southeast Asia — Indonesia. One fourth of the 
world’s Muslims are in Southeast Asia and there 
are more Asian Muslims than Arab. In addition, 
not all the Middle East is Muslim. Nor is all the 
Middle East Arab. Yet, in popular literature, and 
even at times in scholarly literature, there is an 
erroneous elision between Islam and the Middle 
East, Muslim and Arab, and the Middle East and 
Arab. Iranians and Turks, who are Middle Eastern 
but not Arab, are at times incorrectly identified as 
Arab. There is often, even in scholarly works, the 
assumption that authoritative sources on Islam 
must come from the Middle East. Implicitly or 
explicitly, Islam in other areas of the world is often 
viewed as syncretic, as not “pure” Islam. As a 
result, the peoples as well as the scholars of Islamic 
cultures from South, Central, East and Southeast 
Asia, sub-Saharan Africa, Europe, or the Americas 
are de-authorized as representative of or spokes- 
persons for Islam or Islamic cultures. 

Reworking the geography of Islamic cultures to 
avoid favoring the Middle East was a constant part 
of our process. We had to remind each other when 
we had slipped into privileging the Middle East, 
despite our best efforts. We challenged the notion 
of “core Islamic lands,” the focus on Islam as only 
a religious issue, and the Middle East as an arena 
of Islamic orthodoxy. Unchallenged, these com- 
mon biases relegate the rest of the world, especially 
East and Southeast Asia where the largest Muslim 
nations are found, to Islamic heterodoxy. While 
those who write about Islam often ignore East and 
Southeast Asia, we found that many, including 
noted feminists, who write about Southeast Asia 
often ignore Islam. We anticipated that entries 
coming from different regions would in fact have 
very different conceptualizations of Islam and 
women and Islamic cultures, given their varying 
histories, cultures, and experiences. The matri- 
lineal experience of Southeast Asia, for example, 
offers a very different context for women and 
Islamic cultures from that of the highly patrilineal 
experience of the Middle East. 

With ultimately 6 editors, 41 international advi- 
sory editors and around 1,000 authors from all 
over the world, EWIC has extended its efforts 
worldwide in its attempts to decenter the common 
Middle East and Arab focus of research dealing 
with women and Islamic cultures. This was hard 
work as some of the authors were unreachable by 
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email. We questioned whether we were discrimi- 
nating against potential authors by relying so heav- 
ily on email for author solicitations. It was so 
important to us to reach scholars globally that we 
resorted to sending letters with traveling friends 
and colleagues to reach certain potential authors, 
telephoning and faxing around the world, and 
sending word of mouth invitations through net- 
works when we could. In some cases, we wanted 
specific authors so much that two or three editors, 
the Brill staff, and my research assistants all 
worked together to pursue avenues to reach a par- 
ticular person (thank goodness for Google!). In 
one case, two editors, the Brill staff, my research 
assistant and I worked for over six months to reach 
one potential author to cover a topic for which we 
felt she was best suited. At times, it was like sleuth- 
ing, following all leads to ascertain the where- 
abouts of a specific scholar. We paid for phone calls 
out of our own pockets, made calls in the wee 
hours of the morning to overcome time differences, 
and begged friends and colleagues to help us find a 
targeted person. 

We often tried to find non-Middle Eastern spe- 
cialists for entries that might typically be associated 
with the Middle East, such as the thematic entry on 
Orientalism or the disciplinary entry on political 
science. We specifically designed some entries to be 
written across regions to break the stereotyping of 
Middle East orthodoxy and to challenge the notion 
that Islam outside the Middle East is heterodox. We 
also tried to solicit activists, community organizers, 
NGO workers, journalists, and professionals in the 
field. They were often very difficult to recruit as 
writing for an encyclopedia was not a high priority 
to them in the face of the immediate challenges of 
their work. We certainly could not argue the rela- 
tive merits of taking time to write an entry for 
EWIC as opposed to working in the field, on behalf 
of women’s health issues, women’s human rights, 
women prisoners, and the like. Nevertheless, where 
we could we made every effort to seek them out. 


Inequalities in knowledge production 

Decentering the Middle East was often made dif- 
ficult not just by the limitations of our networks 
and knowledge of who was available to write 
entries, and not just by the limitations of discipli- 
nary and geographic training of potential authors. 
Rather, what gave us considerable pause was that 
highly competent scholars in many parts of the 
world are often hindered by lack of access to 
sources, libraries, and information. Many have 
neither funds to travel, hire assistants, release time 
from teaching or other responsibilities, nor access 
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to the technology and equipment often taken for 
granted by scholars in Western universities. As a 
result, many outstanding scholars around the 
world are able to do brilliant analyses of their own 
localities, but often are unable to cover areas out- 
side their region or area of expertise. Such compar- 
ative or synthetic work requires access to scholarly 
communities and data that is often unavailable to 
them. The unevenness in resources sadly produces 
an unevenness in scholarship and we found that 
regional scholars at times could not write the 
entries we had devised. Committed to overcoming 
the domination of knowledge production by met- 
ropolitan market places, we tried as much as we 
could to reach and support authors whose work 
was relevant to EWIC. At times we revised entry 
descriptions to accommodate scholars; we put 
some scholars in touch with other scholars; we sent 
them overviews or other entries to read; we encour- 
aged co-authoring. No doubt, though, we failed 
more than we succeeded in overcoming the discrep- 
ancies and inequalities in knowledge production 
that seem to march with troops of empires. And, no 
doubt, some of the gaps and absences in EWIC are 
attributable to the unfortunate reality that knowl- 
edge production itself reflects and reproduces polit- 
ical, economic, and cultural hierarchies. 


Translation 

In our global reach for authors, we tried as much 
as possible to find authors who could write in Eng- 
lish to avoid the complications of translation. Yet 
we wanted very much to have the best authorities 
we could on various topics. We were fortunate to 
have a modest amount ($50,000) within the Ford 
Foundation grant to dedicate to translation and a 
small contribution for translation from Brill 
(10,000 NG). This was divided equally among the 
regions, with the Americas receiving less. We used 
some funds to translate the letter of invitation to 
authors into Persian, Arabic, Turkish, Indonesian, 
Russian, and French. By any measure, this amount 
was too little to make a significant difference. It 
contributed symbolically rather than materially to 
the breadth of work we could cover. Since our 
funds for translation were minimal, and we could 
not in advance know what languages we might be 
translating from, we did not establish a uniform 
mechanism for translation. 


Dividing methodological and substantive 

entries: Section I 

To separate methodological from substantive 
entries was among the earliest and perhaps most 
critical and innovative decisions we made. Section 
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I (Volume I) emerged from the recognition that 
what we know and can know about women and 
Islamic cultures is very much shaped by the meth- 
ods we use and the sources that are available to us. 
Approaches to knowledge-making change over 
time. Therefore the ways in which women and 
Islamic cultures are represented in specific histori- 
cal periods is shaped by the world-views and 
knowledge-making tools of each era. To under- 
stand women and Islamic cultures in a specific era 
is to read back through their technologies of 
knowledge-making. In soliciting entries on the 
methodologies and sources for studying women 
and Islamic cultures in different eras in different 
regions, we hoped to stimulate conversations with 
and among scholars, junior and senior, who do 
research on women and Islamic cultures. We 
hoped to open new frontiers of research by criti- 
cally evaluating sources and methodologies for 
doing research. 

Section I was designed to focus on the methods 
and sources available for research, their con- 
straints and limitations, and their implications for 
scholarship on women and Islamic cultures. We 
wanted authors to evaluate the tools of research 
(the methods and sources used to study women 
and Islamic cultures in a particular region in a par- 
ticular period) with the idea of laying out the 
challenges and problems for the advancement of 
scholarship. We encouraged authors to set the 
agenda for future research rather than to provide 
definitive analyses. The historical entries of Section 
I aim to evaluate the methodological and episte- 
mological problems in the study of women and 
Islamic cultures in the period and region covered in 
the entry. The disciplinary entries provide a critical 
analysis of the methods and paradigms used in spe- 
cific disciplines and how these have affected the 
study of women and Islamic cultures within each 
discipline. 

We were aware, in the historical entries, of the 
problems of periodization. We followed standard 
historically recognized periodization, yet under- 
stood that periodization itself presumes or imposes 
certain boundaries around knowledge-making. To 
ameliorate the limitations of periodization, we 
invited our authors to redesign the coverage of 
their entries if they deemed it appropriate to their 
region. 

In many ways Section I presented the most 
demanding challenges to us and our authors. 
Attempting to cover the critical methodologies and 
approaches of all the research available on all the 
critical topics in every major historical period in all 
the major world regions within a limited number 
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of words was daunting. We had to collapse regions 
or countries. At times we had to “bank” entries for 
future editions when we could not find persons to 
do them or to do them ina timely fashion. The dis- 
ciplinary entries presented other challenges. We 
found at times authors offered a clear sense of their 
discipline, but did not foreground their disciplines’ 
approach to women and Islamic cultures as much 
as we would have liked. At times authors focused 
the disciplinary entry primarily on work done 
within that discipline in the region with which the 
author was most familiar. Given the porousness of 
the fields, disciplinary entries sometimes over- 
lapped in the scholarship they covered. 

While we could give authors general guidelines 
about disciplinary entries, we had to defer to the 
authors’ greater knowledge of their own disci- 
plines. How does one name and analyze the key 
approaches and paradigms in any given discipline 
in relation to the study of women and Islamic cul- 
tures? As any history of any discipline will reveal, 
there are many ways to name and write about the 
methodologies and paradigms of a field. Another 
problematic question was at what point in the 
history of the discipline should the author begin 
coverage? Given the different histories of each dis- 
cipline and their different records in covering 
women and Islamic cultures, we asked each author 
make the judgment appropriate to their field. 

Mary Ann Fay, covering the discipline of his- 
tory, for example, starts with the work of Nadia 
Abbott. Historians tend to be chronological rather 
than theoretical, she contended. A chronological 
discussion of the discipline might look different 
from a theoretical discussion, yet periodization 
itself implies a theoretical stance (or a political 
perspective). 

For some disciplinary entries, the question of 
periodization became critical — that is, the method- 
ologies, approaches, and paradigms used within a 
discipline to study women and Islamic cultures 
change over time. Miriam Cooke, covering West- 
ern feminist scholarship on women and Islamic 
cultures, chooses to begin in 1928 as a critical 
point at which there was considerable activity 
within Western women’s studies concerning colo- 
nialist projects. She then jumps to 1978 with the 
publication of Edward Said’s Orientalism and the 
creation of meta-narratives. She argues that the 
1985 U.N. Sponsored World Conference on Women 
in Nairobi was a watershed in the creation of trans- 
national feminist networks across north-south 
divides, whereas in 1975 the north’s interest in 
the body and sexuality and the south’s interest in 
development and political repression created a 
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division. Another watershed in Western women’s 
studies emerged in 1990, she suggests, as the end of 
the cold war triggered the refiguring of Islam as an 
alternative to American imperialism. 


Overviews and regionalized entries: Section II 

Section II is devoted to making available to gen- 
eral readers the latest research on key topics of rel- 
evance to women and Islamic cultures. Here we 
were concerned that authors write in a style acces- 
sible to the general reader. We wanted to avoid 
beating dead horses and escape the polemics that 
often characterize heated debates. We hoped Sec- 
tion II would attract a wide audience including 
students, policy-makers, planners, activists, pro- 
fessionals, and general readers. 

The overviews in Section II are intended to give 
a general picture of a topic, while the regionalized 
entries are tailored to fit the understanding of those 
topics in specific parts of the world. This division 
between overviews and regionalized entries gave 
the editors flexibility to cover entry topics in a 
manner appropriate to the broad range of regions 
EWIC spans. However, problems arose with this 
approach. 

Overview entries were assigned when there was 
not enough material on a subject to merit extensive 
coverage or when there was so much material that 
an overview was needed to lay out the key issues. 
To avoid potential overlap between overview 
and regionalized entries we often asked overview 
authors to focus on discourses and regionalized 
authors to focus on practices, knowing full well 
that discourses and practices cannot be fully disen- 
tangled. Most overviews were intended to offer a 
broad sweep, often cross-regional, at times trans- 
historical. In this we often needed to ask our 
authors to stretch beyond their own expertise to 
cover the parameters of the topic as we had envi- 
sioned it. For some authors this proved to be an 
inviting challenging but for others there were 
neither the time nor resources to cover the sweep of 
the entry as defined. In these cases we were grate- 
ful for what could be covered and looked forward 
to the online edition for revisions, updates, and 
more entries to cover what could not be covered in 
this edition. 

Some authors correctly pointed out to us that 
overviews were almost impossible to write. We 
were concerned that in our tediously methodical 
approach we should not reinscribe old scholarly 
paradigms bound by disciplinary or theoretical 
terms. We tried to work against such a possibility 
through the entry descriptions (almost always 
inadequate in conveying our discussions of the top- 
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ics) we wrote for the authors. Even so, we found 
ourselves caught in the very traps we worked so 
hard to avoid. This was especially evident in the 
overviews. The overview solicited on modesty dis- 
courses and Islamic cultures, for example, verged 
on “Orientalism,” the author, Lila Abu-Lughod, 
pointed out to us, because the entry description 
called for a global coverage of Islamic modesty dis- 
courses. Even though we had regionalized entries 
on modesty discourses immediately after the over- 
view, the overview in the end was itself written 
regionally because of the historical, epistemologi- 
cal, and political problems in conceptualizing an 
overview on the subject. In the end we believed it 
was best to trust our authors and give them leeway 
to address the issues. They were the experts. 

Regionalized entries presented other problems. 
In the process of regionalizing a topic, the topic 
itself was transformed. We regionalized entries on 
performing arts. But as we knew and came to rec- 
ognize even more profoundly, performing arts 
evoke politics. Dance can be an avenue for study- 
ing politics in Southeast Asia, for example. In 
Egypt, the theater is highly politicized. Western 
movies represent women and Islam through polit- 
ically and culturally skewed lenses. By regional- 
izing topics, we found the topics shifted and 
therefore the decision to regionalize a topic 
affected the kind of knowledge the entry would 
present. We were aware of this as we developed 
entries and tried to balance overviews with region- 
alized entries. 

In addition, regionalized entries raised questions 
about the geographies of Islam. It is not clear how 
one organizes Islam by regions. The tremendous 
historical flows in peoples, products, and ideas, 
and the changes in regional boundaries over time 
made this regionalization a continual problem. 
How Islam spread (by conquest, migration, trade, 
fraternal networks, dissident movements) had dif- 
ferent outcomes for women’s issues locally and 
affected whether and how some of the entries 
could be written. How entries were divided by 
regions therefore changed constantly. Sometimes 
certain countries were combined, sometimes others 
were combined, sometimes entries were regional- 
ized country by country. Even the latter regional- 
ization was problematical as the state is not a 
natural boundary for many subjects of study. Yet 
given the regional training of scholars, it was 
incredibly difficult to find authors who were will- 
ing to write other than regionally. There was a 
constant tension between the shifting grounds of 
regionalization and the desire for comparative 
work in our solicitation of entries. Finally there 
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was the problem of word count limits. In the best 
of all possible worlds, we could not have enough 
words to regionalize all the entries. And even the 
entries we did regionalize could not be allocated 
enough words to cover them as concretely as we 
would have liked. 


Organizing the editors’ work by regions 

In the first incarnation of the work developed 
between Peri Bearman and me, the associate edi- 
tors were to be chosen, to some degree, on the basis 
of regional representation. The regional division of 
labor developed at times more from practical than 
theoretical or cultural considerations. We could 
not have an associate editor for every possible way 
in which the geography of Islamic cultures could be 
conceived. In the end, we had five associate editors. 
We could have used ten. In all the iterations, the 
division of labor among the editors was to be 
largely by regions of the world. 

As EWIC’s ambition was global, it was impera- 
tive that the editorial board could cover, as much 
as possible, the critical regions in which Islam has 
been a major presence. Therefore, while organiz- 
ing EWIC to challenge the regionalization of Islam, 
the editorial board found it useful to organize its 
work by world regions, although the disciplinary 
and theoretical expertise of the editorial board was 
also taken into account. At times, the editorial 
board wondered about the wisdom of the early 
decision to organize our division of labor region- 
ally. Indeed, being critical of the historical context 
for the founding of regional or area studies, I was 
concerned about it as well. But we could find no 
effective way around a regional division of labor, 
although we could not and did not wish to work on 
this basis mechanically. We organized the work by 
regions not because we accepted an epistemologi- 
cal reality of the regions, but because communities 
of scholars are organized regionally. Most scholars 
have been trained in regional contexts, even as 
we train the next generation of scholars more glob- 
ally and even as our own work is transnational. 
Organizing our work regionally reflected the ex- 
tant organization of knowledge production, even 
though we did not accept the sanctity of regional 
geographies. 

Despite the ways in which the regional division 
of labor was helpful, it seemed, at times, an irra- 
tional and impossible obstacle. Our regional divi- 
sions at times confounded histories and cultures. 
For example, Shami and Peteet were responsible 
for the Ottoman Empire, while Najmabadi took 
modern day Turkey and Iran. Shami and Peteet 
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were in charge of the Balkans, but Smith handled 
Western Europe. Where or how were we to draw 
the historical or geographical line between these 
“regions” when we needed to cover issues such 
as modesty discourses, sexualities, family systems 
and the like? Yet we found that our regionally 
based knowledge was critical in many of our deci- 
sions about entries and authors. 


The geography of entries 

As we developed entries, we found each had its 
own geography. The geography of entries did not 
necessarily conform to the regional division of 
labor among the associate editors. We had to ask 
what geography made sense for each entry. Politi- 
cal economy entries have different geographies 
from law entries, for example. Some topics had 
geographies fixed by space, such as personal status 
laws that are intrinsically linked to the nation- 
state. Other topics, such as pastoralism, are not 
fixed by space and transcend nation-states. Colo- 
nialism had to be dealt with broadly, according to 
the projects of colonizing empires. Sometimes it 
made sense to include Turkey, for example, with 
Eastern Europe and sometimes Turkey was cov- 
ered with the Arab states. Therefore countries or 
regions were combined differently depending on 
the entry. This meant the regions collapsed or 
shifted depending on the entry. 

The geography of entries shifted historically. 
Covering a topic for the Middle East versus cover- 
ing that topic for the Ottoman Empire meant the 
inclusion of different regions, making some entries 
incomparable, in certain ways. What we meant by 
Central Asia shifted with historical periods. How 
we covered the Caucasus and the new Muslim 
republics in the post-Soviet period presented other 
problems. Here we found the geography of the 
entries complicated by the inadequacy of the liter- 
ature available to us. And what the Middle East 
has come to mean in the aftermath of the tragic 
destruction of the World Trade Center in New 
York City and the attack on the Pentagon in Wash- 
ington, D.C. on 11 September 2001 offered other 
urgencies. This problem had its advantages: we 
could use the complex and shifting geographies of 
entries to de-essentialize Islam and decenter the 
Middle East. 

The different geographies of entries complicated 
the search for authors. Authors, understandably, 
tended to want to write about the regions they 
knew best. But the editors often had a larger vision 
in mind that required us to ask them to write 
beyond their geographical knowledge. This be- 
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came particularly problematic in the writing of the 
Section I disciplinary entries. Finding authors who 
could write about the methodological approaches 
of a particular discipline towards women and 
Islamic cultures across the global reach of a disci- 
pline was difficult if not impossible. Whether the 
disciplinary entry was women’s studies or political 
science, it was difficult to cover the geographical 
range we had ascribed to the entries if the author’s 
expertise did not include the geographical range 
we needed. Many authors would have been 
delighted to do the work to stretch their coverage, 
but often we did not have the time to give them or 
enough words allotted for them to do the kind of 
coverage they and we would have liked. The shift- 
ing geographies of the entries reminded us of the 
arbitrariness of many of the categories under 
which we solicited entries. The changing geogra- 
phy of entries challenged the fixity of boundaries. 
Most especially, the geography of entries exposed 
the limitations of the geographical context of the 
nation-state as a unit of analysis. 


Disciplinarity and interdisciplinarity 

EWIC is an interdisciplinary project. Yet most of 
our authors are trained in specific disciplines. In 
searching for associate editors, I tried to cover as 
many disciplines as possible. But given the com- 
plex array of criteria in searching for associate edi- 
tors, our disciplinary spread did not reach as far as 
we might have wished. However, all the editors are 
highly interdisciplinary in their approaches and 
their range is extended by the international advi- 
sory board, where practically every field and every 
region of the world are represented. 

As a result of the broad disciplinary reach of 
EWIC, we were prepared to solicit and accept 
entries that would employ different writing styles, 
different notions of problematics, different notions 
of women and Islamic cultures, different method- 
ologies, and different approaches to the topics. 
Even within disciplines there are different regimes 
of knowledge production. Historians, for example, 
classically write descriptively and chronologically. 
Yet new historians write with more problem orien- 
tation and analytically. Other historians find the 
“world history” movement within history more 
conducive to their approach than the classical 
“world civilizations” approach. 


De-essentializing cultures 

In putting “Women and Islamic Cultures” in the 
title, we specified the plural to note diversity 
among the different cultures in which Islam has 
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been a critical force. But in using the term cultures 
we meant a civilizational approach. We did not 
intend to let stand an essentialized notion of cul- 
ture or to elicit descriptions that listed cultural 
traits. The question of culture and cultures in a 
transhistorical and global project such as EWIC 
presented us with a problem: how to encourage 
authors to address cultural differences without sta- 
bilizing and reifying the particular culture they 
were writing about. No culture is a bounded whole 
untouched by time and other spaces. We were con- 
cerned to demonstrate the dynamism of cultures 
and contextualize their institutions and processes. 
We took as a point of departure that cultures exist 
and have behavioral consequences and yet are 
always porous and changing. Asserting these 
points as principles is easy. But describing cultures 
without essentializing them is not. Edward Said’s 
Orientalism inspired a much needed challenge to 
cultural relativism, yet left us with the problem of 
how to talk about cultural differences without 
essentializing, and of how to talk about cultural 
differences without reducing them to simplistic dif- 
ferences of economy, politics, religion, or world- 
views. Here all we could do was to offer authors 
guidelines, or, more to the point, “alert” lines — 
“Do not essentialize” — and leave it to the authors 
to muddle through these muddy waters as best they 
could. 


“Women” and feminism 

By taking women and gender as our subject we 
did not and could not presume specific feminist 
approaches to the study of women and gender. 
EWIC authors represent a broad range of ap- 
proaches, many of which could be considered fem- 
inist. But they certainly do not fall into any specific 
set of theoretical or political stances within femi- 
nism. Some of the authors may not describe them- 
selves as feminists at all. Furthermore, we did not 
and could not presume to provide guidelines as to 
what behavior of the subjects would be considered 
feminist. That some entries might discuss women 
as politically active, for example, does not presup- 
pose that activism is feminist. The complexities of 
feminism and the meaning of agency had to be left 
to the author’s discretion. 


EWIC and women’s studies 

The field of women and gender studies is over 30 
years old in the United States and Europe. Theo- 
retical developments in women and gender studies 
have been stunning on many fronts and have 
pushed the boundaries of many disciplines, even 
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reshaping the basic paradigms of some disciplines, 
especially history, anthropology, sociology, and lit- 
erary studies. However, the impact of women and 
gender studies on the field of Middle East studies 
has been much less than the impact of women and 
gender studies on Latin American studies, Euro- 
pean studies, or American studies. The field of 
women and gender studies has had little impact on 
the ways in which political scientists, economists, 
and historians do Iranian politics, Algerian eco- 
nomics, or Turkish history, for example. More 
specifically, one can say the field of women and 
gender studies has had little impact on how Turks 
write Turkish history, or how Iranians write about 
Iranian politics, or how Algerians analyze Algerian 
economics. 

The disciplines of anthropology and literary 
studies have been more impacted by women and 
gender studies and this is reflected in the anthro- 
pological and literary work on the Middle East. On 
the other hand, the field of Islamic studies has been 
minimally moved by the paradigmatic shifts gener- 
ated by women and gender studies, although here 
one must take note of the very important work 
being done, within Islamic studies, by Islamic fem- 
inists. South Asian studies appear to have taken up 
the implications of women and gender studies, per- 
haps because of the school of subaltern studies. 
East and Southeast Asian studies have consider- 
able and interesting work on gender and sexuality, 
but this is not systematically connected with the 
study of women and Islamic cultures as such. A 
similar point can be made about the study of Islam 
in Eastern Europe and sub-Saharan Africa. 

These considerations raised for us the question 
of why Middle East studies in particular, and some 
other regions as well, has been so insular in regard 
to women and gender studies. It led us to ask about 
the impact of that insularity on what we could 
achieve in the production of the kind of encyclope- 
dic knowledge represented by EWIC. We consid- 
ered whether the insularity came about as a result 
of the way in which women’s studies compartmen- 
talized itself. Women’s studies in the Middle East 
has carried out very concrete studies, rich and con- 
textual, but often did not draw out the implica- 
tions of those studies for the discipline as a whole. 
In the 1970s, the emerging field of women and gen- 
der studies challenged disciplinary paradigms lead- 
ing to paradigmatic shifts in the United States and 
Europe. Middle East studies, however, in general, 
has been doing business as usual — waiting out 
women and gender studies, waiting for it to pass. 
In the early 1970s, many articles appeared in the 
United States and Europe asking why we needed a 


feminist anthropology, or a feminist economics, or 
a feminist history. These articles were critical to 
generating debates within disciplinary frame- 
works, and indeed, challenging fundamental disci- 
plinary tenants. By 2002, those kinds of debates 
had subsided, which may be why we did not ask 
the authors of disciplinary entries to consider why 
we need feminist political science in the study of 
women and Islamic cultures, for example. But in 
retrospect, that might have been a useful exercise. 

An interesting case in point is the Association for 
Middle East Women’s Studies (AMEWS), which I 
founded in 1985 at the New Orleans meeting of 
MESA. AMEWS (with a membership of about 
300) is the main organization for scholars based in 
the United States, Europe, and the Middle East 
who do research on women and the Middle East. 
AMEWS meets largely in conjunction with MESA 
and organizes panels and special sessions at 
MESA. It has published a newsletter for 17 years. 
The newsletter was transformed in the early 1990s 
into the highly successful Review of Middle East 
Studies. 

I attempted to found AMEWS at the 1984 meet- 
ing of MESA in San Francisco. Interestingly, there 
was opposition from some leading scholars that 
year. Their opposition came from the fear that 
AMEWS would lead to the ghettoization of 
women and gender studies within the field of Mid- 
dle East studies. They opposed the founding of a 
journal as well, on the grounds that scholars, par- 
ticularly young scholars, needed to publish in their 
disciplinary journals. Some of those fears have 
turned out to be unfounded. Indeed, since the 
founding of AMEWS in 1985, the number of 
papers and panels offered at MESA annual meet- 
ings on women has grown so much that it is no 
longer possible to attend them all. The concern 
over the creation of a journal has been overcome as 
well, as now not only has Brill established the jour- 
nal Hawwa, but AMEWS is also in the process of 
founding the Journal of Middle East Women’s 
Studies (JMEWS). 

Nevertheless, editors of EWIC have questioned 
whether feminist research, by AMEWS scholars or 
others, has actually lead to paradigmatic shifts 
within Middle East studies. There is no doubt that 
feminist research and feminist organizations have 
open spaces for women and gender studies within 
Middle East studies, have facilitated networks, 
have encouraged younger scholars, even mentored 
younger scholars. But has feminist research turned 
Middle East studies around? Has feminist research 
forced or precipitated the kind of disciplinary cri- 
sis in Middle East studies that women and gender 
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studies precipitated in anthropology, history, and 
literature in the 1970s and thereafter? 

EWIC editors similarly considered whether par- 
adigmatic disciplinary shifts had occurred as a 
result of feminist research institutions (such as the 
Institute for Women’s Studies in the Arab World at 
the Lebanese American University in Lebanon, 
which was the first such institution in the Arab 
world, or CAWTAR, the Center of Arab Women 
for Training and Research based in Tunisia); femi- 
nist research groups (such as the Women and 
Memory Forum in Egypt or the Bahithat group in 
Lebanon); feminist publications (such as Women 
Living Under Islamic Laws); feminist organiza- 
tions, even feminist religious organizations (such 
as Sisters in Islam); or feminist non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs) (such as the Gender Linking 
Project in Lebanon, SIGI — Sisterhood is Global 
Institute); or governmental organizations (GNGOs) 
(such as the general Federation of Iraqi Women, 
the General Federation of Jordanian Women, the 
National Council on Women in Egypt, the Higher 
Council for Women in Bahrain). In some places, 
critical international organizations like the United 
Nations Development Program (UNDP) or other 
United Nations organizations such as UNIFEM 
or UNESCO, the Ford Foundation, and Oxfam 
have forced the issue of gender by requiring their 
regional representatives to do gender mainstream- 
ing or to take on projects that place gender center 
stage. There is no question but that these organiza- 
tions have had a considerable impact in opening 
spaces for women, for activists, even changing 
laws in many countries. But have they led to dif- 
ferent methodologies, paradigms, and approaches 
to the study of women and Islamic cultures or is the 
study of women and Islamic cultures still margin- 
alized in most disciplines and fields? This is a criti- 
cal question to be assessed. 


Scholars and Scholarship Project 

The discussion among the editors concerning the 
impact of women and gender studies on the field of 
Middle East studies and the ongoing marginaliza- 
tion of feminist scholars and the study of women 
encouraged me to begin a project to identify how 
many doctoral dissertations have been written on 
women and Islamic cultures over the last quarter of 
a century, where and when they were done, and the 
subsequent careers of the scholars who wrote 
them. Towards this end, I recruited a group of 
undergraduate interns to work with me on what 
we came to call the “Scholars and Scholarship 
Project.” 

MESA carried out a state of Middle East Studies 


review in 1991. In 2002, the Social Science Re- 
search Council also carried out a review of Middle 
East Studies in North America, Russia, Japan, and 
France, studying how Middle East studies is car- 
ried out in these regions. But neither focused 
specifically on women’s studies and the impact of 
women’s studies on the study of women and 
Islamic cultures. 

All but one of the interns had enrolled in classes 
with me and had responded to an invitation I made 
offering the possibility of working on EWIC. Ini- 
tially the responsibility of the first three interns 
who volunteered was support work on the data- 
base, filing, and finding information. As I began to 
think about changes in the field, the problems in 
finding authors for certain topics and our interest 
in recruiting graduate student authors, it occurred 
to me that it would be useful to list all the relevant 
doctoral dissertations. The idea was to compose as 
complete a list as possible with author, title, uni- 
versity, topic, date of completion, and abstract of 
each thesis. From this we would try to identify the 
kind of research carried out and changes over time, 
the universities where research was being most 
supported, the disciplines, and the gender of the 
researcher. We thought to track these scholars 
through their careers and see who entered aca- 
demic positions, who obtained tenure and promo- 
tion through the professorial ranks, and whether 
their research topic/university/gender appeared to 
make a difference in terms of their securing a posi- 
tion and career mobility. Of course, the initial idea 
was rather ambitious for the time and resources 
available. 

I proposed the idea to the three undergraduate 
interns (Nancy Wan, Monica Garcia, and Wendy 
Martin) in the winter of 2002. They were uni- 
formly enthusiastic about the idea. Wendy Martin 
could not continue, but Fatima Naseem Malik and 
Rhyen Coombs joined the project in fall 2002. By 
winter 2003 Michelle Sandhoff, Monique Salas, 
Emily Rostel, and Marya Osucha had joined our 
work. The interns began by identifying the key 
databases from which they could gather informa- 
tion, finding that the MESA database and the 
University of Michigan Ph.D. dissertation data- 
bases were the most accessible. They tried the 
EURAMESA website for European theses, but 
could not access the database. We decided that we 
should try to cover all the theses we could access 
from 1970 to 2002, on the assumption that the 
increase in work on women and Islamic cultures 
had occurred during that time frame. We met reg- 
ularly, usually every two weeks, and then every 
week as the deadline neared. The interns always 
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produced copies of their weekly work for each 
other and discussed their findings. The plan had 
been that they would provide me with summaries 
that I would use in my Introduction to EWIC. 
However, as their work progressed and their 
energy and enthusiasm grew, it became clear that 
this project was no longer one of background 
research for my Introduction. The project had 
truly become theirs. I proposed that they write up 
their own analysis of the data, which I would con- 
sider publishing as an Appendix to the Introduc- 
tion, if it were sound. They jumped to it. I 
presented a brief summary of the project to the edi- 
torial board at the June and November 2002 board 
meetings. The interest of the editors was such that 
it became clear to me that the interns’ whole proj- 
ect merited publication and would be a service to 
the field. approached Olaf Kéndgen, our Brill edi- 
tor, with the idea of publishing not only their 
analyses, but the whole list of Ph.D. theses that 
they had gathered. He agreed that this would 
indeed enhance EWIC and offer a service. Their 
analysis and the list of Ph.D dissertations that they 
found will be included in a future volume of EWIC. 


History 

EWIC editorial board members and authors pre- 
sented a roundtable discussion on the “Making of 
EWIC” at the 2002 Berkshire Conference on the 
History of Women in Hartford, Connecticut. We 
were asked how much attention we were paying to 
history and why we were not organizing all of 
EWIC chronologically. We were keen to historicize 
all our entries. But it would have been nearly 
impossible to organize the 3 41 entries of Section II 
into historical periods given the limitations of 
words, time, and finances. In addition it was highly 
questionable as to whether it would have been pos- 
sible to have one set of periodizations for the whole 
of EWIC. If we organized each topic chronologi- 
cally, the periodization would have to have been 
different for different regions of the world. Indeed, 
the very meaning and definitions of entry topics 
would have had to change to make sense. EWIC 
authors present in the audience at the Berkshire 
roundtable suggested that they were concerned 
to invent new chronologies or to go beyond 
chronologies. Given the fact that we did not have 
unlimited words and space to allocate, we settled 
on urging our authors always to put every entry 
into historical context. Many of the entries, how- 
ever, were differentiated by time periods. At times 
we have used the term “modern” to designate time 
periods. In this usage, “modern” does not mean 
“Western.” For example, “modern” educational 
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systems, does not mean Western educational sys- 
tems. Rather, it means the contemporary period 
of time. 


Voice 

Voice and representation have been critical in 
feminist studies for the past several decades. This is 
a particular problem for the production of ency- 
clopedic knowledge. How do authors of encyclo- 
pedia entries with limited words available to them 
write so that the voices of the women covered are 
heard or represented? In discussions of various sys- 
tems of inequality (social, economic, political, and 
religious), for example, a critical question is, do the 
women see themselves as oppressed? Do they see 
themselves as powerful? In discussing issues of 
health, do the women see themselves as healthy? In 
discussing issues of sexuality, do the women see 
themselves as they are sexually represented? The 
questions go on endlessly. As Hoda Elsadda notes 
in her disciplinary entry on oral history, the ques- 
tions of voice invoke the problematics of power. 
What is voice, whose voice, what power inequality 
is entailed in the idea of giving voice (who gets to 
give voice and to whom do they give it), what is the 
connection between experience and voice, how 
does voice imply truth, and what are the politics of 
truth making implied in discourses of voice, are all 
critical questions. Here again, the best we could do 
was to alert the authors to pay attention to issues 
of voice as much as possible. 


EWIC in the political environment 

We found some challenges to EWIC from those 
who wondered who we were and why we were 
doing this project. Some scholars wanted to make 
sure that Muslim women were involved in the proj- 
ect, as indeed they are — from associate editors to 
international advisory editors, to authors. Some 
people felt that only Muslims or Muslim women 
could write about women and Islamic cultures. 
While the editors did not find that argument com- 
pelling, we were clear on soliciting a broad array of 
local authors from around the world. In the after- 
math of the tragic events of r1 September 2001, 
some authors wondered what the project was 
about and why their contributions were being 
solicited. The heightened political tensions made 
the EWIC project even more critical for the editors. 


Not a biographical dictionary 

We have been asked by numerous scholars about 
biographical entries on specific women. Indeed, 
some had the expectation that an encyclopedia of 
women and Islamic cultures would be a biograph- 
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ical dictionary (as it was to some degree in the 
initial Peri Bearman letter of invitation to me). 
However, the editors decided early on that to have 
biographical entries would lead to a focus on 
“exceptional women” doing unusual things. We 
wanted to avoid this “individuals and history” 
kind of approach that distorts and misrepresents 
the lived lives of the majority of women. We were 
concerned, not only with ordinary women, but 
also with themes, social forces, cultural patterns, 
historical trajectories. We encouraged authors to 
name key persons relevant to their topics and pro- 
vide three to four sentences on key persons within 
their entries. Persons deserving more coverage 
appear in “biography boxes” within the relevant 
entry. The decision to have no biographical entries 
was made after great consideration and with reluc- 
tant agreement on the part of the publisher. The 
editors, while all agreed on this approach, were at 
times tempted to cover one person or another. And 
indeed, certain persons must be covered. But the 
temptation was more a reflection of the history of 
our training rather than the commitment to our 
principles, to which, on the whole, we remained 
true. 


Growing pains 

I initially contracted with Brill to produce a 
three-volume encyclopedia of 1,500,000 words 
to be published in 2003. We slated Section I for 
300,000 words and Section II for 1,200,000 
words. We assumed that Volume I would include 
all of Section I and part of Section II, with the rest 
of Section II for Volumes II and III. The initial cost- 
ing had accidently allowed for the possibility of 
growing to 2,000,000 words — an accident we soon 
realized was far too little. At every step of the way, 
the editors fought with the word count. There 
never seemed to be enough words to allocate to 
entries and cover all the topics. As our entry list 
grew, we had so few words to allocate most Section 
II entries that they seemed nonsensical - at one 
point it seemed as if we were doomed to allocate 
only 200-400 words to most entries in Section II. 
Editors hoarded words like precious jewels. Only 
Jane I. Smith was willing to relinquish some words 
when it became clear that finding research and 
authors on women and Islamic cultures in the 
Caribbean and South America was difficult. 

By 2000, we assumed we would use the 
2,000,000 words. But by our January 2001 edito- 
rial board meeting in Cairo, we were asking Brill 
for more words. Jan-Peter Wissink told us not to 
worry if we needed a 20-30 percent increase in 
words, but there would be no way to double or 
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triple the word count. At that meeting we broached 
the possibility of moving into four volumes. A few 
months later, May 2001, in Leiden, Sam Bruinsma 
and Olaf Kéndgen confirmed EWIC could move to 
four volumes and we decided that we would do 
Section I as a separate volume to be marketed sep- 
arately. We added 500,000 words, upping our 
word count to 2,500,000. By our November 2001 
editorial board meeting in San Francisco, we were 
concerned about meeting our publications dead- 
line. EWIC had continued to grow, but our publi- 
cations plans had not changed. Olaf K6ndgen gave 
us the good news that we could increase the word 
count to 3,000,000 words (in addition to the 
300,000 words for Section I) and reported that 
Brill had decided to budget Volumes II-IV for win- 
ter of 2004 publication, with Volume I to be pub- 
lished in the fall of 2003. 

By April 2002, another shift occurred. It was 
clear Volumes II-IV would not be ready for winter 
2004 publication, and Kéndgen proposed publish- 
ing Volumes II and III in fall 2004 and IV and V in 
fall 2005. Soon the 3,000,000 words did not seem 
enough. At our June 2002, Hartford, Connecticut, 
editorial board meeting we were planning for five 
volumes. In September 2002 I met with Sam Bru- 
insma and Olaf K6éndgen in Mainz, Germany. We 
agreed at that point to publish the cumulative 
index separately as Volume VI, in addition to pub- 
lishing an index with each volume. In fall 2002, I 
was back begging Brill for more words — I opti- 
mistically asked for 1,000,000 more words. In 
November 2002 at our editorial board meeting in 
Washington, D.C., Olaf Kondgen announced that 
we could have 700,oc00 more words. We could 
then proceed to have seven volumes, with Volumes 
VI and VII published in 2006. All of us greeted the 
additional words with gratitude. At this point, 
however, our perfectionism was coming back to 
haunt us. We worried about the endless expan- 
sionism we had succumbed to. The idea of seven 
volumes both intrigued and alarmed us. A couple 
of us argued for a seventh volume that would pull 
all the entries on family together — indeed, there are 
enough entries on family to create a volume. Real- 
ity and another compromise won out. Rather than 
creating a seventh volume, the editors took the 
more efficient route of distributing the 700,000 
words among Volumes II-V. I suggested, however, 
to Sam Bruinsma and Olaf Kéndgen, the alterna- 
tive of publishing spin-off volumes, such as a vol- 
ume on family, by pooling entries from various 
volumes. In the end, each of the regions (as defined 
by the regional division of labor of the associate 
editors) was allocated a little over 900,000 words 
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for Section II entries, with about 300,000 for Sec- 
tion I. The associate editors were free to allocate 
their word budget as they saw fit. 


Pooling/merging/expanding/contracting entries 

Despite the constant incremental increases in 
word count, none of us ever felt there were enough 
words to cover all the topics adequately. As a 
result, we decided to “pool” or “merge” some 
entries, and this reduced the word count allocated 
to a topic by expanding the coverage under a spe- 
cific entry. For example, we initially had separate 
entries on women, gender and desertification; rain- 
forests and deforestation; and climate change. 
These three were pooled into one entry on women, 
gender, and environmental change and degrada- 
tion. We had originally separate entries on women, 
gender, and eco-feminism; and women, gender, and 
ecological movements. These became one entry on 
women, gender, and environmental organizations 
and ecological movements. The entry on women, 
gender, and water and pollution was originally four 
entries: women, gender, and pollution; women, 
gender, and water; women, gender, and sanitation 
and environment; and women, gender, and health 
and environment. The entry on folk dance and 
songs was originally two entries, one on folk dance 
and one on folk songs. The original entry list, 
which was extensive, was archived for possible use 
later in an online edition of EWIC. 

At other times, entries contracted in their 
regional reach. We found, for example, that the 
best research materials available on some topics, 
such as birth rituals, came from one or two specific 
countries in a specific region. Rather than attempt- 
ing to stretch the entry to cover a whole region 
where the data was inadequate, we agreed that 
authors should focus on those countries where the 
data were rich. This was particularly true for 
entries on South America where we found few 
authors and inadequate data. The Section I entry 
on sources and methods for research on women 
and Islamic cultures in the Americas by Nadine 
Naber, for example, could only cover North Amer- 
ica because of the difficulty in finding appropriate 
data on Central and South America. 


Topical volumes, alphabetized entries 

The organization of Section II was not finalized 
until June 2002, when we agreed that entries 
would be organized topically by volumes and 
alphabetically within each volume, a compromise 
between those editors who wanted all of EWIC 
organized alphabetically and those who wanted it 
organized topically, by categories of research. 
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From 1999 to 2002, we focused on developing 
the entry topics (the lemmata lists) without decid- 
ing how they would be organized by volumes. 
Since we initially thought EWIC would consist of 
three volumes, we proceeded with all the topics at 
once. We decided to develop the entry list topically 
because we are trained to think topically and as a 
way to ensure a broad coverage of the relevant 
issues. Since the development of the entries had 
proceeded topically, several editors felt that a topi- 
cal orgainzation would most accurately reflect the 
work that we did. Others felt that topical organi- 
zation would highlight the unevenness of our topic 
development. 

We decided to try to organize the entries into vol- 
umes by topics as a trial. Some volumes seemed to 
naturally fall together, especially Volume II on fam- 
ily, law, and politics. Others remained more prob- 
lematical, for example Volume IV on economics, 
education, mobility, and space, and needed special 
care in the devising appropriate subtitles. Each 
decision concerning where to put entries, what to 
group together and whether to organize topically at 
all required numerous discussions, negotiations, 
persuasions, and compromises. I cannot say that we 
were fully content with the organization of volumes 
by topics, since it would inevitably highlight the 
absence of certain topic development. But it seemed 
the most productive of the possibilities. We saw the 
possibilities of certain volumes being used as a 
whole for teaching purposes. Several of us imagined 
we might assign one whole volume to be read by a 
graduate seminar, for example. We saw organizing 
volumes topically as a way of juxtaposing critical 
issues in relationship to each other, which might 
suggest new ways of thinking about a field and 
thus encourage further research. This organization 
would expedite the reader’s access to related 
entries. It offered possibilities for spin-off volumes, 
which could meet both instructional and research 
needs. This worked particularly well for Volumes II 
(Family, Law, and Politics) and V (Practices, Inter- 
pretations, and Representations). For example, we 
hoped the linking of issues related to the body, 
sexualities, and religious practices in Volume V 
would provoke interest in new ways of thinking 
about the relationships of these as bodily or embod- 
ied practices. 

Once committed to organizing the volumes by 
topics, we had to decide on whether to organize 
each volume by topics or alphabetically. The deci- 
sion to list entries alphabetically was again a com- 
promise with a purpose. The key argument here 
was that most readers expect alphabetical arrang- 
ment of encyclopedias for ease of access. This deci- 
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sion forced us to be succinct in titles and stimulated 
us to create titles in a such a way that entries could 
be grouped and so expedite access to topics. Again, 
nothing was straightforward. For example, in Vol- 
ume II, family is a key topic. Several of the entries 
were entered under family, but most of the topics 
related to family could stand on their own, for 
example “divorce,” “adoption,” “domestic vio- 
lence,” because we assumed that readers would 
look for them alphabetically. In the end, the com- 
promise between complete alphabetization and 
complete topicality proved to be productive. The 
volumes, on the whole, held together and almost 
organized themselves. 


Bibliographic references 

One of the services that an encyclopedia offers is 
reference to other works. At the same time, a large 
project like EWIC could not have exhaustive bibli- 
ographies for each entry. We decided to include a 
short bibliography of critical texts at the end of 
each entry. Each author was asked to submit a bib- 
liography of up to 20 percent of the text limit of 
their entry. That way, each entry could stand on its 
own and offer the reader further suggestions. 


The authors 

In the end, much as we had worked to think 
through the framework of EWIC, as exciting as 
our discussions had been, hard as we tried to trans- 
late our vision to our authors, the entries are the 
products and work of their authors. Our authors’ 
often approaches differed from what we intended 
and we had either to ask for revisions or renegoti- 
ate the entry descriptions. On few occasions were 
entries rejected. Generally, we not only had to trust 
our authors with this child we were raising, but we 
respected the fact that they knew their topics better 
than we did and that the best we could do was to 
foster-parent, with the occasional co-parenting of 
topics for which a specific associate editor had a 
specific expertise. 


The gaps 

There are many gaps in EWIC. For example, we 
were not able to find an author for the scheduled 
disciplinary entry on Islamic archeology. The com- 
missioned disciplinary entry on sociology did not 
materialize at the last minute. Some gaps are there 
because we did not conceptualize certain topics 
as extensively as other editors might have done. 
Sometimes we lacked words to cover all the topics 
we wanted (for example, the field of education). 
Some topics remained undeveloped simply through 
lack of time. Other gaps came regrettably late, when 
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authors who had agreed to write entries failed to 
deliver in time for production. These gaps are par- 
ticularly frustrating, since other authors could 
have been commissioned to write the entry, but no 
time was left to do so. 

Some lacunae came about because research had 
yet to be carried out on specific topics in some 
regions, or the work that had been carried out was 
not known or available to us. We were particularly 
concerned to seek out scholarship that would chal- 
lenge the notions that women were not active in 
certain fields, that women did not exist as writers, 
or that women did not contribute to certain 
economies or polities. Where we failed to tap the 
scholarship that does exist, we hope the online edi- 
tions of EWIC will access them. Where the schol- 
arship does not yet exist, we hope that EWIC will 
stimulate its production. 

Some gaps developed as a result of changes in 
editorial decisions. For example, at one point we 
had thought that it would be important to cover 
women and gender among the non-Muslim 
minorities in predominantly Muslim countries. 
Authors for entries on key minorities in Iran, 
Turkey, Afghanistan, South Asia, and the Caucasus 
had already been solicited when we revisited this 
question as an editorial board. The board was 
divided on the issue and it was left to me to make 
the decision. I was persuaded by the argument that 
it would be impossible to cover all the minorities 
globally, much as we would have liked to. The 
Arab region, Indonesia, and African countries 
have so many minorities that it became clear to 
us that covering women and gender and ethnic/ 
religious minorities in Muslim countries would re- 
quire a whole volume of the encyclopedia by itself 
or a volume that could be undertaken for the 
online edition of EWIC. However, since some 
entries had already been solicited, we decided to 
proceed with these and not solicit others. 

Another missing topic over which I fretted per- 
haps more than my editorial colleagues was the 
coverage of diasporic non-Muslims from predom- 
inantly Muslim countries. In particular, I thought 
the coverage of Christian Arabs in Europe, the 
Americas, sub-Saharan Africa, and Southeast Asia, 
would be very important. The argument of my edi- 
torial colleagues that we could not cover all dias- 
poric non-Muslims from all predominantly Muslim 
countries won the day. 


Funding EWIC 

In all the work of EWIC since July of 2001, 
we were assisted by a very generous grant from the 
Ford Foundation. The Ford grant was utterly 
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critical to the work of EWIC. Indeed, EWIC would 
likely not have grown to six volumes had we not 
had the funding for research assistance, teaching 
buy-outs, travel moneys, translation funds, sup- 
plies and equipment that the Ford grant offered 
us. The University of California, Davis, provided 
start-up funds, staff support, and office space and 
furniture from the formal beginning of EWIC in 
1998. UC Davis Dean Steven Sheffrin also funded 
a server to host the EWIC web work (as well as my 
other research projects). This, of course, was in 
addition to the considerable investment of Brill in 
EWIC by way of financial and staff support. 


7. THE EDITORS AND THE 

COLLECTIVE FEMINIST PROJECT 

EWIC has truly been a collective and collabora- 
tive project, with the editors working closely with 
the publisher, with each other, with advisory edi- 
tors, with authors, and research assistants and 
interns to invent an approach to encyclopedic 
knowledge production that is new. To signal the 
feminist collective enterprise that EWIC engaged 
us in, we decided to put all our names, rather than 
just the general editor’s name, on the EWIC cover. 

From the beginning the editors shared a com- 
mitment to the idea of a collective feminist vision 
of working together. What that vision was, how- 
ever, differed from editor to editor. By design we 
came from different disciplines, different cultural 
and _ historical backgrounds, different scholarly 
paradigms, different training and life experiences. 
All the editors were rather strong personalities 
with clear notions of what worked and did not 
work in research. Yet we all had a capacity to lis- 
ten, hear each other out, and respect different 
views on subjects close to our hearts. While all of 
us had to compromise on specifics on occasion, it 
was rather surprising how much agreement emerged 
on the most important principles of organization 
and orientation of EWIC. 

The organization of our work together changed 
as EWIC evolved. We had a certain division of 
labor among us contractually, but nothing was 
mechanical or written in stone. We adjusted, 
changed, and refined the organization of our work 
and our work relations as the material reality of 
EWIC took shape. As this history of EWIC docu- 
ments, we met frequently. These editorial board 
meetings were probably the most critical part of 
our work. They created synergy, we were able to 
provoke each other’s thinking creatively, and the 
warmth and collegiality inspired and energized 
us. In addition, the meetings taught us to listen to 
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profound and subtle differences among our ap- 
proaches that we were then able to deploy in 
productive turns in EWIC’s development. The face 
to face discussions, the engaged dialogues, the col- 
lective thinking through of problems could not be 
accomplished as effectively in any other way. We 
were better able to work through problems, and 
we were more efficient in realizing when we could 
not work through a problem and had either to 
compromise or let it go. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant contribution of the meetings, however, was 
the development of a common vision and language 
among us for the EWIC work. While from the 
beginning we shared approaches and ideas to a 
considerable degree, we by no means shared a 
common vision of EWIC. That vision grew out of 
our encounters. The side meetings among editors 
also greatly facilitated our work. In addition, we 
were in constant email contact, often daily, and 
often many times in a day. We telephoned each 
other when it was necessary. 

All of us on the editorial board have an acute 
sense of history. As a result, all of us were meticu- 
lous in documenting our conversations and keep- 
ing a record of the work we did. Prior to every 
meeting, I produced a binder for each editor con- 
taining minutes from previous meetings, all the 
documents needed for the current meeting, author 
database information, and an agenda for the cur- 
rent work. My copious minutes usually filled two 
to three large notebooks. Making sense of my 
increasingly miserable handwriting was difficult 
not only for my research assistants, but for me; and 
trying to pull coherence out of my scribbles of the 
intense debates that engaged us often took me 
months after a meeting had transpired. These be- 
came the working documents for the organization 
of EWIC, for decisions, entry lists, web page, and 
discussions with authors and with Brill. The min- 
utes were distributed by email and put up on the 
editor’s page of the EWIC website. 

Reviewing all these documents, I found that we 
on the editorial board were often our own worst 
critics. We continually found fault with the way we 
organized, with what we were trying to accom- 
plish and how we were trying to accomplish it, the 
limits of our knowledge, time, talents, resources, 
and energy. Our meetings were taken up as much 
by discussions of the impossible as the possible. 
Negotiating, persuading, compromising, and work- 
ing as best we could with what we could agree to 
were very much a part of the editorial process. As 
much as possible, we made decisions collectively. 
At times, I took it upon myself or was asked to 
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make the critical decisions. I sometimes felt more 
like a cheerleader than a scholarly leader. We took 
turns keeping each other’s spirits and energies 
going. 

Afsaneh Najmabadi’s reiterated insistence on a 
historical approach led us to devise Section I as a 
historical account of methodologies and sources. 
Najmabadi continually challenged our decisions, 
including her own, for their arbitrariness. So com- 
mitted was she to regional representation of au- 
thors that she hired an assistant specifically to seek 
out Central Asian authors. Quick to read, quick to 
respond, she often found our problems a step 
before others of us stumbled over them. Con- 
stantly reminding us not to privilege the Middle 
East, Najmabadi helped us steer entries to authors 
we might not otherwise have sought out. 

Julie Peteet and Seteney Shami worked together 
to cover the Arab and Ottoman region and were 
the only editors to share an area. Again and again 
they brought to us the work they had done for their 
region as prototypes of work we needed to do for 
the rest of EWIC. Their critical organization, inter- 
rogation, and compilation of entries saved us end- 
less hours of board meeting time. Indeed, we 
probably could not have met our schedule without 
the initiative that they took to formulate the work 
ahead of meetings. Each with their interdiscipli- 
nary range brought critical awareness of the imper- 
fection of our process, the tentativeness of our 
categories of analysis, and yet the necessity to 
move forward. Particularly they reminded us of the 
problems that the regional organization of our 
work brought with it. They continually set on the 
table the need to challenge the regionalization of 
Islam and the problematical shifting geographies 
of entries. 

Jacqueline Siapno repeatedly challenged the idea 
of East and Southeast Asia as lands of Islamic het- 
erodoxy and the Middle East as the land of Islamic 
orthodoxy. She reminded us of the incredible range 
of what Islam is and the ways it plays out for 
women around the world. She helped problema- 
tize the so called “core” and “peripheral” Muslim 
countries. Her contributions brought into relief the 
ways in which the core was, at times, more hetero- 
dox than the periphery. Siapno brought to our 
deliberations the complex narratives of Islam 
assimilated into cultures with matrilineal histories 
and dynamics and societies in which discourses of 
gender, sexualities, politics, literature, and arts cre- 
ate and move in public spaces in ways fascinatingly 
different from the core Muslim countries. Siapno 
traveled from Melbourne, Australia to Hartford, 
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Connecticut for a two-day editorial board meet- 
ing, even though she was ill. 

Jane I. Smith brought an understanding of reli- 
gious studies and kept reminding us how our entry 
topics, despite our best efforts, were designed for 
Muslim majority countries. They just did not work 
well in the Americas, Western Europe, or Sub- 
Saharan Africa. Her work drew attention to the 
poverty of our knowledge of women and Islamic 
cultures in those regions. This is a particularly glar- 
ing gap in that Islam is the fastest growing religion 
in the United States and most of that growth does 
not come from the Middle Eastern diaspora. She 
further complicated our work by demonstrating 
the centrality of Islam to Western Europe, and yet 
how submerged Islam remains as a topic in those 
regions. Her work in seeking out the research 
was heroic. She was so concerned to cover areas 
that she knew little about that she gave over her 
honorarium to enable Alice Horner to cover Sub- 
Saharan Africa. Horner jumped into the work 
smoothly and generously volunteered for work 
that was beyond the call of duty, such as research- 
ing maps to be used in EWIC, writing entry 
descriptions, and helping in organizing meetings. 

I mention specific contributions of specific edi- 
tors not to imply that the other editors did not have 
the same point of view or did not contribute on 
precisely those points, but as a shorthand for cele- 
brating the synergistic contributions of individuals 
to collective enterprises. At every intervention of 
any one editor, others were energized — even 
though they may have had the same thought or 
have made a similar intervention earlier or at a pre- 
vious meeting. That synergy was an essential coun- 
terweight to the sinking feeling we often had when, 
working alone, we wondered if we had been insane 
to agree to such a project. The vision, the ambition, 
the sense of mission, the commitment to knowl- 
edge, the challenge of the ideas, the investment in 
women and gender issues, the recognition of the 
power of ideas in history and the privilege of each 
other’s intellectual partnership kept us going. 

All of the editors self-exploited to get the job 
done. They used their institutional research funds 
to hire assistants or to travel to meetings. At times 
they paid from their own pockets for EWIC work. 
And they regularly lost sleep over EWIC work. The 
work was sometimes overwhelming for all of us: 
the organizational work of maintaining the time 
line; managing the grants; overseeing interns and 
research assistants (often at a distance); lobbying 
for space; negotiating with administrators, pub- 
lishers, authors, and editors; dealing with setting 
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up and moving offices; facing computer problems 
with the web page and getting proper IT support; 
keeping the archives and history and database — 
all of these I found a swell of responsibilities 
that sometimes left my stomach in knots and woke 
me up in the middle of the night. Trying to hold 
firmly to the intellectual project through the 
sheer weight of the administrative details was a 
challenge. 


8. THE HUMAN STORIES 

In a long-term, global project such as EWIC, 
there is always the human dimension that rarely 
surfaces in the published product. Working 
together over nearly five years, the members of the 
editorial board came to know each other far more 
deeply than previously. Most of us had not known 
each other, no one knew everyone, and none of us 
knew any of the others very well. It was a most 
remarkable experience to develop our working 
relations, which were respectful and supportive, 
and forged life-time friendships. 

Similarly, we came to know many people as a 
result of our work — our international advisory edi- 
tors, our authors, our publishers, our research 
assistants and staff. Over this period of time, we 
have borne witness in each other’s lives to mar- 
riages, divorces, illnesses and deaths of family 
members, births, and, sadly, the deaths of a few 
authors and international advisory editor Magda 
Al-Nowaihi. Memories are etched in the ink of 
EWIC’s print — the editor who married and shared 
the celebratory story; the editors who changed 
jobs, residences, and shifted life gears; the authors 
who completed entries for us, even while under 
bombardment and occupation; the author who 
asked to be released from responsibility for an 
entry because her husband was dying; the author 
who could not complete an entry because a father 
had died; the author who respectfully asked for an 
extension because of surgery and another because 
of a child’s serious illness; the editor whose hus- 
band died; the editor who lived through a revolu- 
tionary uprising, was at risk of her life until she 
could take refuge in an American embassy — and 
then stepped right back into her work as an editor; 
the advisory editor who continued to offer us sug- 
gestions on potential authors even as she was dying 
from cancer. As one editor observed at one of our 
meetings: “What women are willing to do for fem- 
inism.” While EWIC’s work went on, I cannot 
think of EWIC’s story without remembering wit- 
nessing these human stories and being humbled by 
the honor of the witnessing. 
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9. THE FUTURE OF THE EWIC 

PROJECT 

As the first encyclopedia to undertake the ambi- 
tious project of women and Islamic cultures, EWIC 
became a living organism. From its much more 
modest beginning, it expanded into a 4,000,000 
word, six-volume encyclopedia to be published in 
a staggered fashion starting with Volume I, fall 
2003. Volumes II and II will be published fall 2004 
and Volumes IV, V, and VI will appear fall 2005. Its 
410 entry topics, given the regional divisions of the 
topics, have generated several thousand entries. 

With research on women and Islamic cultures 
burgeoning, EWIC expects to go online. The 
online edition will allow for ongoing updating of 
entries, revisions, the adding of new entries and 
access to archived entries — that is, it will be possi- 
ble to access old and new versions of entries side by 
side. The plan to go online with EWIC relieved 
some of the pressure on the editors when we could 
not find authors for some entries or when authors 
did not complete their entries in a timely fashion. 
Knowing that we would have another opportunity 
to solicit authors for unfilled entries, to update 
entries, to develop new entries as new research 
emerged made it a bit easier to let go of entries for 
the time being. We encourage authors to contact 
us if they are interested in contributing to the 
online edition as the possibilities for entries will be 
nearly endless (see address and email below). 

Brill and the editors are committed to making 
EWIC accessible to as large an audience as possi- 
ble. Brill and the EWIC editorial board hope to 
raise funds to translate Volume I into Arabic. Once 
the translation into Arabic is complete, Brill plans 
to make this available on their website, free of 
charge. 


to. THE EWIC PROJECT AT THIS 

HISTORICAL JUNCTURE 

The Encyclopedia of Women and Islamic Cul- 
tures is a project whose time has come. The litera- 
ture in the many fields encompassed by EWIC is 
rapidly expanding. Research on women and 
Islamic cultures is theoretically and empirically at 
the frontiers of many disciplines. At the same time 
the idea of the “Muslim woman” or the “woman 
and Islam” has come to have a political and his- 
torical salience, particularly in Western media and 
scholarship, which is frequently fabricated for 
these women, often out of whole cloth that is not 
of their weaving. EWIC comes at a time when there 
is chronic confusion over who is a Muslim, there is 
incessant stereotyping of Muslims, and ongoing 
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conflation of Muslims with Arabs and of Islam 
with the Middle East, a time when the political 
stakes in relation to Islamic cultures have risen 
globally, heightened by misrepresentation and 
misunderstanding. EWIC comes at a time when 
women are often the litmus test of what constitutes 
“modernity.” Women are seen as the signifier par 
excellence of a culture, of a nation, of a civilization. 
And the gauntlet has been flung down: Islam must 
prove itself modern in relation to women. 

These and other misguided queries make the 
work of EWIC urgent in many respects. Yet EWIC 
is not a response to these cultural confusions. 
Though knowledge is always embedded histori- 
cally, culturally, and politically, EWIC must stand 
the test of scholarship and not the tastes of the 
time. The goal of EWIC is to capture knowledge in 
the frame of history, to historicize knowledge in the 
context of place, and to place knowledge at the 
service of those who may be enriched by under- 
standing its processes of production. 

Much more work needs to be done on these vital 
topics. Our own limitations as editors often glared 
at us as we recognized we often did not know how 
to find appropriate authors, how best to define 
entries for certain regions, how to deal with the 
limitations of space within EWIC that hampered 
our effusive desire to give more words to entries 
than EWIC (or our generous publisher who kept 
adding words to our word count) could afford and 
our endless desire to add more entries than the vol- 
umes could hold. At times, even the most enthusi- 
astic of our uniformly enthusiastic team found 
energy waning as EWIC grew. There were tensions 
and contradictions in our decisions that we could 
not resolve. We went in one direction on some edi- 
torial decisions and in other directions on others. 
We made what we thought were the best decisions 
given the circumstances, data, resources, and time 
available to us. From the beginning, we knew that 
EWIC had to be conceptualized as an ongoing 
research project. We knew we could not possibly 
capture all the knowledge that was available. The 
field was constantly changing before our eyes. 
Scholarship is not a perfect product of perfect 
minds. EWIC is an incomplete and imperfect proj- 
ect. It always will be. And that is why it will go on. 

EWIC is the first effort to summarize the state of 
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the art of the field of women and Islamic cultures 
on a global, transhistorical, and interdisciplinary 
basis. EWIC’s vision has been as much to lay out a 
research agenda for the future and future genera- 
tions of scholars as it has been to lay out what is 
already known about women and Islamic cultures. 
We hope that EWIC will promote new work, par- 
ticularly that it will encourage young scholars to 
take up the challenges implicit and explicit in the 
development of the EWIC project. 

Conceiving of EWIC as an ongoing project, we 
recognized that it could, would, and should go on 
even without those of us who worked so hard to 
conceptualize it. Five different editors from Brill 
have worked on EWIC at different points, three 
have given substantial time commitments. The edi- 
torial board may also change. This, in fact, is a rich 
and wonderful aspect of encyclopedic knowledge 
production — it relies on no one and everyone at the 
same time. Each of us who have worked with 
EWIC has done so with tremendous passion and 
commitment and we welcome others joining this 
marvelous adventure. 

I believe we can say that we have held true to the 
vision and dream of EWIC — to inspire its readers 
to participate in this powerful moment in the field 
of women’s studies. We welcome readers to take 
what is offered in this most unusual collection of 
what is known and to move forward towards 
breaking new ground in the naming, framing, ana- 
lyzing, and understanding of what is known and 
what can be known about women and Islamic 
cultures. Towards that end, we encourage writers 
with ideas for entry topics or who may want 
to rework existing entries to contact us through 
Brill. We invite you to take up the challenge of 
the production of encyclopedic knowledge, a new 
EWIC. 


SuAD JOSEPH 
Davis, California 
March 2003 


Brill EWIC email-address: ewic@brill.nl 

Brill postal address: PO Box 9000, 2300 PA, Leiden, 
The Netherlands 

UC Davis EWIC website: 
http://www.sjoseph.ucdavis.edu/ewic 


Methodologies, Paradigms and Sources for 
Studying Women and Islamic Cultures 


Thematic Entries 


Rise of Islam: 6th to 9th Century 


Religious and literary texts provide the most use- 
ful information for studying the life of women at 
the time Islam was founded as a religion and civ- 
ilization, roughly the sixth to ninth centuries C.E. 
Because of the scarcity of sources, the concrete 
realities of women’s lives during this early period 
of Islamic history have yet to be fully studied, 
which is one reason for the often contradictory 
conclusions scholars reach regarding the impact 
of Islam on women and gender. The debate con- 
cerning women and Islam is itself quite modern, 
arising from colonialism and the efforts of mod- 
ernizing governments under Western tutelage to 
introduce the modernity they embraced as nation- 
state culture and ideology. Was the resistance to 
modernity by Muslim societies due to Islam? Was 
it Islam that dictated the patriarchal order under 
which Muslim women lived? What particular 
issues and laws hindered the progress of Muslim 
women, and is the answer to be found in secular 
laws and human rights? 

As scholars formulated, addressed, and an- 
swered these questions, their hypotheses pointed 
to socioeconomic changes accompanying the es- 
tablishment of Islam by which tribal society was 
moving from a communal system of ownership to 
a merchant economy. The resultant transforma- 
tions in social institutions were particularly sig- 
nificant for the status of women and gender 
relations. Some saw Islam as continuing tradi- 
tions that pre-existed in Arabia and pointed to 
the impact of Judeo-Christian culture and Persian 
traditions that had infiltrated into Arabia before 
the founding of Islam. Other hypotheses gave 
greater weight to the impact of Persian and 
Byzantine culture on Islam following the period 
of Islamic expansion into the former territories 
of the Persian and Byzantine Empires. 

Conclusions ranged from an unwavering belief 
among Muslims that Islam greatly improved the 
condition of women, to critics who saw Islam as 
extending patriarchal strains already established 
in Arabia. Others held that Islam made a clean 
break with the past when Arabian societies were 
matriarchal and women enjoyed relative powers 
and freedoms and produced a Muslim order in 
which women fell under the obedience and con- 


trol of fathers, husbands, and other male family 
members. All the divergent paradigms set religion 
as the predominant determining factor in shaping 
gender relations and the culture that Muslim 
women inhabited. All focused on Arabia as a 
take-off point for understanding the life of 
Muslim women from the inception of Islam 
onwards. While this essay focuses on the early 
years of Islam in Arabia in particular, it must be 
pointed out that the history of the world into 
which Islam expanded constitutes an essential 
part of the Islamic culture that was brought into 
being (Ahmed 1992, 3). The material life of 
women before the rise of Islam is discussed first, 
followed by the changes that occurred in the 
period immediately following the rise of Islam 
and those after the Islamic expansions. 


WOMEN IN PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 

The term Jahiliyya (ignorance) is used by 
Muslims to describe Arabia before the coming of 
Islam: people were ignorant of God, his Prophet 
Muhammad, and the Qur’an. Arabia is made up 
of wide expanses of desert, infertile mountain 
ranges with fertile valleys fed by mountain floods. 
Beduins moved from valley to valley herding their 
cattle, mostly camels suited to desert life, sheep, 
and goats. Herding formed their most important 
economic activity, followed by agriculture in 
oases and fertile valleys, particularly harvest of 
date palms. Trade was another activity that grew 
in importance during the century preceding the 
rise of Islam. As to religion in Arabia, most Arabs 
were animists who worshipped idols, Mecca 
being the center of this idolatry. There were 
Jewish tribes settled particularly around Medina 
(Yathrib before the Prophet’s emigration there in 
622 C.E.). Christianity was also known in Arabia, 
although it was not widespread. 

The predominant social structure in pre-Islamic 
Arabia was the tribe. This was made up of related 
clans whose relationship was based on absolute 
loyalty to the tribe, upon which it depended for 
protection against attacks from other tribes, a 
constant threat. Arabian society was patriarchal, 
a result of man’s primary function as protector 
even though women rode into battle and showed 
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great courage. Ideally, tribesmen and women were 
expected to have maria, a term that encompasses 
the notions of chivalry, courage, generosity, 
strength of body and character, and loyalty. 
The ideal image of a man is exemplified by the 
mythical pre-Islamic hero, ‘Antar; he was tall, 
powerfully built, strong of character, his loyalty 
and courage unquestioned. The ideal woman 
was not dissimilar (Richmond 1978, Aba: Hadid 
1970). ‘Amra b. Kultham describes one such 
women as “tilting with the knights, her face 
glowing with determination, riding her horse” 
(al-Siyifi 1990, 22-3), corroborating stories of 
women riding into battle, attacking tribal ene- 
mies, or protecting their own tribesmen against 
attack (al-Siyiff 1990, 19). Since clans lived 
closely together and the members were highly 
dependent on one another, it was impossible to 
separate the sexes. Thus a moral discourse was 
necessitated to allow for “free” mixing between 
the women and men of the tribes. A pre-Islamic 
Arabian woman was therefore admired for her 
beauty and femininity but also her chastitity 
(Gffa). Tribal honor depended on this chastity; she 
was to remain untouched and chaste (Gfffa) until 
her marriage. While some have seen free mixing 
of the sexes as an indication that pre-Islamic soci- 
ety was not patriarchal, in fact sexual “purity” 
and fidelity was required and expected of a 
woman even if she was the object of love poetry. 
Hakam al-Wadi’s poetry to his beloved on her 
wedding night describes her as the noblest and 
purest of her race (Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih 1987, 61), 
and Jamil’s declaration to Buthayna that had she 
agreed to his immoral suggestions he would have 
killed her, are examples of the moral code ex- 
pected of women that was to be brought later into 
Islam (al-Jahiz 1980, 16). 

Seclusion of women was not an issue in pre- 
Islamic Arabia any more than it was to be in early 
Islam because within tribal confines it was not 
possible. But seclusion did exist when it came to 
the presence of strange men from other tribes. 
Clan honor, which was fundamental to loyalty, 
required that it be observed on every level, includ- 
ing gender relations. This loyalty was expected of 
tribal members under all conditions, even in cap- 
tivity. A woman captive was admired for taking 
her life (Sabbagh 1975, 150) and was expected to 
take the first opportunity to make her escape. 
Umm Salama of the Kinana was lauded for escap- 
ing her captor and returning to her tribe even after 
being married to him for eleven happy years and 
bearing him many children (al-Qasimi 1981, 


24-5). The first female infanticide (wa’d al-bandt) 
was committed by a leader of the Kinda whose 
daughter refused to leave her captor. He contin- 
ued to kill ten more female children as they were 
born to him rather than risk future dishonor 
(Sabbagh 1975, 151). The connection between 
infanticide and tribal honor continues as honor 
crimes among Arab tribes today, a remnant of 
pre-Islamic practices that were absolutely pro- 
scribed by Islam. 

Generally speaking, marriage was contracted in 
accordance with the larger needs of the tribe; each 
tribe had its own patterns depending on the need 
to form alliances within the tribe and with other 
tribes. Cousin marriage could be encouraged or 
forbidden as was the case in the ‘uthri tribe. Arabs 
seemed to know something about the ill-effects of 
cousin marriage; as one pre-Islamic poet put it: “I 
bypassed my paternal cousin who is my beloved, 
for fear of being disgraced by my posterity” 
(Sabbagh 1975, 139). An emissary was consid- 
ered necessary for transacting a marriage; this 
emissary vouched for the bridegroom and showed 
he had tribal support (al-Qasimi 1981, 18). Tribal 
honor required that members married only those 
who were their equal. Inter-tribal power relations 
based on tribal alliances made this a necessity. 
Therefore marriage could not be left to the feel- 
ings of either the man or the woman, although 
such marriages did take place. Arab marriages, 
before and after Islam, were based on compara- 
bleness (kafaa) in religion, ethnicity, nobility, and 
freedom. The opinion of women, however, was 
required for marriage, particularly when the girl 
concerned was an adult (rashida) (Abu Hadid 
1979, 6). Al-Khansa’s refusal of suitors acceptable 
to her father was not questioned given her repu- 
tation as a wise intellectual and healer (al-Qasimi 
1981, 12). Majority and personal ability con- 
tinued to form the basis of tradition (‘urf) in 
regard to gender relations in Islamic society. 


WOMEN IN EARLY ISLAM 

The position enjoyed by women underwent sig- 
nificant changes during the early period of Islam, 
these changes probably differing according to par- 
ticular tribes. Mecca, where Islam originated, was 
experiencing structural changes brought about 
with the increased activity in trade and the rise 
of the Quraysh as the most powerful tribe in 
Mecca. Pre-eminent in Arabia, the merchant elite 
of the Quraysh gained monopoly control over the 
northern trade with Syria. As a moneyed economy 
began to replace the communal “equitable” sys- 
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tem that usually defined tribalism, differences in 
gender and class created serious social problems. 
One view of Islamic gender laws is that they were 
meant to correct the inequalities and severe con- 
ditions faced by the weak, young, poor, orphans, 
and women due to the repression and greed of the 
new Meccan aristocracy. In Medina, where Islam 
first developed as an umma (community), women 
seemed to have greater power. While marriage in 
Mecca was moving toward a patrilineal and patri- 
archal form, it was still matriarchal in Medina. 
How far the changes went however, is not clear; 
we can more accurately talk about trends. Matri- 
locality seemed to have been the rule at least until 
the time of the Prophet Muhammad?’s birth since 
he and his mother, Amina, continued to live with 
her tribe, his father ‘Abdallah visiting her there 
from time to time. It was only after she died that 
Muhammad moved to live with his paternal 
grandfather (his father having died before 
Muhammad’s birth). 

The new order proposed by Islam during this 
period of transition, when merchant capital was 
becoming the established system of exchange, re- 
presented a continuation of the tribal structure 
but within a framework that integrated the new 
transformations. As is usual during periods of 
conjunction, certain traditions remained as part of 
the culture and were incorporated into laws set up 
by the new order. Islam’s treatment of marriage is 
consistent with the social organization being built 
by the Prophet and followed later on by his suc- 
cessors. Solidarity and loyalty to the umma were 
to be central to the new order. Quranic laws per- 
taining to gender were thus focused around the 
questions of property and distribution of wealth. 
Clan structures continued to be a foundation of 
power for the new uwmma. Connections between 
the rules of Islam regarding inheritance, marriage, 
and property illustrate this central interest. 
Quranic marriage rules were directed to assuring 
the purity of ‘asab and of nasab on which inheri- 
tance depended. “Those related through the 
womb are worthier one of the other” (8:4-7). 
The importance of nasab (kinship or lineage) 
went beyond the family, nuclear or extended, as 
we understand it today. Rather, the laws concep- 
tualized degrees of relationship encircling the 
‘asab, or the main “nerve” as the basis for nasab, 
and that included uncles, aunts, and cousins of 
varying degrees, all of whom had rights to in- 
herit (Malik b. Anas 1990, 76). The Quran 
also admonished that an inheritance be left to 
companions, slaves, wards, and followers: “To 


those, also, to whom your right hand was 
pledged” (4:33). Here we see the importance of 
the extended clan with its dependents. Thus the 
Qur'an defined the rules of marriage according to 
consanguinity and ‘asab, setting out the degrees 
according to which certain members of a family 
are forbidden in marriage to each other while 
others are allowed. Mothers, brothers, sisters, 
uncles, aunts, fathers and grandparents were all 
forbidden. But cousins were not. Given the close- 
ness within which people of the same clan lived, 
rules were set to keep the peace and limit breaches 
of sexual conduct. Forbidden degrees included: 
“your wives’ mothers; your step-daughters under 
your guardianship, born of your wives to whom 
ye have gone, no prohibition if ye have not gone 
in; [those who have been] wives of your sons 
proceeding from your loins; and two sisters in 
wedlock at one and the same time, except for 
what is past; for Allah is Oft-Forgiving, Most 
Merciful” (4:23). 

The moral code prescribed by Islam, which 
demanded control of sexuality through prescribed 
dress, actions, and limited mixing between the 
sexes, Was meant to ensure that there would be no 
confusion about paternity. A child was to be rec- 
ognized as belonging to the father according to 
figh (al-‘Asqalani 1987, ix, 33), which was the 
case in most of Arabia during the Jahiliyya except 
in cases of adoption or mula‘ana where a father 
forswore the paternity of the child, who then 
became known by his mother’s name. Mula‘ana, 
accepted by the Qur’an, can be looked at as a con- 
cession to pre-Islamic matrilineal practices. The 
“idda, a three-month waiting period during which 
a divorced wife cannot take another husband and 
is supported by her ex-husband until the absence 
of pregnancy is assured, is another pre-Islamic 
mechanism taken into Islam to ensure paternity. 

Marriage types forbidden by Islam included a 
wife taking more than one husband and men tak- 
ing as many wives as they wished. Islam limited 
the number of wives a husband could have to 
four. The polygamy verse of the Quran (4:3) 
speaks of two, three, or four wives, and figh has 
established four as the permissible number of 
wives a man can have at any one time. A condi- 
tional clause states that if a man cannot treat his 
wives equally, then he can have only one wife. The 
Qur'an in fact acknowledges that such equal treat- 
ment is virtually impossible. The verse has been 
controversial. The Prophet himself did not divorce 
the excess number of his wives beyond four and it 
is not clear that his sababa (Companions) followed 
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this rule. As with temporary marriage, mut‘a, for- 
bidden by Islam’s second caliph, ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab, establishing four as the number of legal 
wives was probably instituted after the Prophet’s 
death as a general rule, even though the verse 
itself concerned the welfare of female orphans liv- 
ing under the guardianship of men to whom they 
were eligible as sexual partners or wives. The 
verse admonishes such men to look elsewhere for 
wives or to turn their eyes toward slave women 
taken in captivity. 

Before Islam, men divorced their wives as many 
times as they wished. Islam limited the number of 
times a man could divorce his wife to two, after 
which she would have to be married to another 
man before he could take her back. One reading 
of the Quran is that it allows the power to 
divorce to either husband or wife: “In whoever’s 
hand is the binding contract” (2:237) although 
figh has generally interpreted this to be a male 
prerogative. A wife is guaranteed support during 
the ‘idda as well as alimony and rules are set up 
concerning her divorce (2:11, 43, 229-41). The 
Qur'an requires that men respect the wives whom 
they divorce or who wish to be divorced from 
them (33:49). Sex is dealt with directly in the 
Qur'an: men are expected to respect their wives in 
their demands for sexual intercourse, are admon- 
ished to enjoy their wives, but not to take sex 
lightly, or approach their wives if they are not 
ready (2:222-3). 

Like their pre-Islamic sisters, Muslim women 
fought beside their men against the kuffar (non- 
believers), they assisted them, brought them 
water, removed the wounded from the fields and 
nursed them. Safiyya bt. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, for 
example, fought at Badr and was wounded at 
Uhud where she saved the life of the Prophet 
Muhammad by taking a spear meant for him 
(Suwayyid 1990, 28-33). Another, Nusayba bt. 
Ka‘b al-Ansariyya, a famous Companion of the 
Prophet, fought in the very early ghazwas (raids) 
launched by the muhdjirun (migrants who left 
Mecca to Medina with the Prophet) and was one 
of the female leaders who gave their bay‘a (oath of 
allegiance) to the Prophet at ‘Aqaba and fought 
at the battle of Badr and in the Ridda wars 
(Suwayyid 1990, 60-6). Ibn Sa‘d’s biographical 
entries include many important women compan- 
ions of the Prophet. The Prophet’s wife Khadija 
bt. Khuwaylid is described as “a woman of 
substantial honor and wealth, in commerce that 
traded with Syria, its value reaching the usual 


value of the goods of Quraysh. She hired men and 
speculated in value of goods [and men?] (tadfa‘ al- 
mal mudaraba)” (Ibn Sa‘d n.d., 16). The presence 
of women in the marketplace and their interest in 
trade was part of normal life in Arabia and until 
today it is the women who herd cattle and make 
woollen cloth for tents and clothing and for sale 
in the marketplace. Women were important to 
agricultural labor in Arabia as they were through- 
out the world and certainly in the areas into 
which Islam was to expand, from North Africa 
into India. The lines regarding agriculture in the 
Quran do not refer to either gender specifically 
but use the generic male. Hadith literature makes 
clear the involvement of women in agriculture 
as labor and as investment: “‘Abd al-Hamid b. 
Muhammad informed us... of al-Zubayr that 
Jabir told us that his aunt was divorced and she 
wished to go to her palm-trees but met a man 
who forbade her from going. She went to the 
Prophet who told her to go and harvest the dates 
off her palm trees; perhaps she would pay sadaga 
and do good” (Sunan al-Nasa%i, Bab al-talaq, 
hadith 3494). 

The Qur'an also gives equal importance to the 
work of women. “Do not covet those things by 
which God has preferred some of you more over 
others; to the men is a share of what they earned 
[tktasbu| and to the women a share of what they 
earned [iktasabna]; and ask God for his blessing, 
for God is all-knowing” (4:32). While the Quran 
explicitly forbids certain acts, it does not link 
these acts to any particular type of work women 
performed. Thus, recurring themes include buy- 
ing, selling, bartering, signing contracts, sowing, 
harvesting, and so on, with no indication of what 
work women can perform. Hadith literature does 
mention particular types of kasb forbidden to 
women as it does for men; here the interest was in 
a work ethic and establishing a moral code for 
earning a living since all jobs had to be moral and 
acceptable to God. A hadith confirms this pre- 
mise: “Abd al-Sammad b. al-Fad] related to us... 
that the Prophet of God forbade earnings from 
selling a dog, earnings from blood-letting, earn- 
ings from prostitution, and earnings from bull 
stud fees” (Masnad Abmad, bagi masnad al- 
nukatharin, hadith 8039). Prostitution was con- 
sistently forbidden for women, although the terms 
used were that they should not be forced into 
prostitution. This throws an interesting light on 
the helpless condition of women pre-Islam: “Do 
not force your young women [fatayatukum|] to 
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become prostitutes when they would rather be 
chaste, in order that you make a profit and enjoy 
your lives” (24:33). 


MEDIEVAL CULTURE AND THE SOCIAL 

DISCOURSES ON WOMEN 

The Quran outlines ideals of womanhood 
framed in moral, religious, and spiritual terms. 
Medieval literature in contrast gives very physical 
standards for ideal womanhood. Theory, dis- 
course, and practice seem to be at variance when 
the history of women is studied. While figh liter- 
ature gives the impression that women were 
secluded, the concrete evidence of women’s lives 
from the medieval period onwards shows the con- 
tinued role that women played in the productive 
and social life of their communities throughout 
the Islamic world. 

Men were encouraged to marry pious in prefer- 
ence to physically attractive women (2:221). Strict 
moral codes controlling sexual relations were 
laid out for men and women in similar terms: 
“Say to the believing men that they should lower 
their gaze and guard their modesty,” is followed 
by “And say to the believing women that they 
should lower their gaze and guard their modesty” 
(14:30-1). While making men and women equally 
responsible for their salvation in the eyes of God, 
medieval figh elaborated an official Islamic ideal 
that considered women the weaker sex in need of 
protection. Even though both sexes are essentially 
equal in the eyes of God, women are expected 
to look up to their husbands because they are 
economically and biologically different. Men are 
given precedence (wa-li-al-rijal ‘alayhin daraja) 
(2:228) due to their greater financial and protec- 
tive obligations. This allows for a gender hierar- 
chization. (4:34) 

Figh elaborates on gender in other more inno- 
vative ways in answer to the new cultures and tra- 
ditions that formed medieval Islamic civilization. 
Here slaves are of particular relevance. While the 
Quran does not forbid slavery, it condemns it and 
the traditions of the Prophet and his Companions 
set the example of using one’s wealth to buy and 
free slaves. The Qur’an confines sexual relations 
to marriage: “This day good things have been 
allowed to you and the food of those who have 
been given the Book is made lawful to you and 
your food lawful to them, and the chaste from 
among believing women and the chaste from 
among those who have been given the Book 
before you [are lawful to you] when you have pro- 


vided them their dowries, taking them in mar- 
riage, not by fornication, nor taking them for 
lovers in secret; and whoever denies faith, his 
work is useless, and he shall be one of the losers 
on the Day of Judgment” (5:5). Medieval figh 
expanded the interpretation of legal sexual rela- 
tions to mean legitimate relationships, that is, 
marriage or concubinage with slave-women. 
Rather than seeing zind’ as sexual intercourse out- 
side of marriage, as is clearly stated in the Qur’an, 
which proscribes equally severe penalties for zina’ 
committed by either sex (24:3), intercourse with 
slave women was seen by the fuqahd@ as outside 
of the parameters of zin@. While the Quran 
speaks about slave women only in the sense of 
being eligible as wives, medieval figh spends a 
great deal of time discussing the rules regarding 
slave women and their treatment by their owners. 
The amount of medieval literature devoted to 
them is impressive, and from it we can see the 
complexity of the position that women held fol- 
lowing the expansion of Islam into areas where 
owning and enjoying slave women was part of 
normal life. 

The confining and patriarchal approach to gen- 
der in medieval figh should have been expected 
given the growth of the Islamic umma into an 
empire with multiple traditions and growing 
institutions. Whereas Arabia was largely desert 
where clans and their members were identifiable 
and tribal honor acted as a cement to the social 
fabric, the urban centers of medieval Islam were 
crowded, with strangers interacting together and 
a very active merchant economy. Veiling and 
seclusion for the upper and middle classes already 
existed in Middle Eastern cities before Islam, and 
the practice continued. Seclusion was probably 
reinforced by the patriarchal structures that 
required the separation of the sexes. This is in 
contrast to the situation in Arabia where mixing 
existed and hence the two genders appreciated 
each other more. The fabrication of hadiths on 
gender, which was largely practiced during the 
early ‘Abbasid period may have been the result of 
the separation of sexes and the ensuing lack of 
understanding and suspicions. Such hadiths 
referred back to the Prophet or his Companions 
but were probably later fabrications based on 
popular anecdotes. A saying attributed to ‘Ali b. 
Abi Talib is illustrative: “The evil characteristics 
of the man are the best characteristics of the 
woman, stinginess, conceit, and cowardice. If a 
woman is stingy she conserves hers and her 
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husband’s funds. When she is conceited she 
declines to speak to everyone in a mild suspicious 
manner. And if she is a coward she will keep away 
from everything, will not leave her house and 
avoid slanderous circumstance for fear of her hus- 
band” (al-Ghazali 1990, 36). Even though the 
Quran has no concept of “original sin,” sin was 
laid on the shoulders of women by medieval figh: 
“Women are an ‘awra [weakness, nakedness, gen- 
itals] ... when she goes out she is accompanied 
by the devil”, hence she must be secluded to pro- 
tect men from her (al-Jabri 1983, 92-3). One of 
the severest medieval critics of women is the 
Hanbali jurist Ibn al-Jawzi, who exemplifies the 
medieval figh discourse on gender, who quoted 
the Prophet as answering the question “What is 
best for women?” with “That they see not men 
and men not see them” (al-Jabri 1983, 39-40). He 
advises women never to leave their homes, for 
even if they intended no evil “people would still 
not be safe from them.” If a woman is forced to 
go after taking her husband’s permission, “she 
should wear worn clothes ... make sure that her 
voice is not heard, and that she walks at the side 
of the road and not in the middle of it” (al-Jabri 
1983, 4). That is in clear contrast with the early 
Islamic period when the Prophet’s women 
Companions (sahdbiyydt) attended prayers in the 
mosque, gave the Prophet their bay‘a, fought in 
battle by his side, and voiced their opinions loud 
and clear. 

Medieval discourse, however, must be seen as 
the efforts of fuqahd@ to establish a moral code 
rather than as a representation of the actual life 
that women of that period lived. The lack of 
archival records from the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
periods makes it hard to study the concrete reali- 
ties of women’s lives, but records dating from 
later periods as well as tabaqat and other forms of 
literature from the early centuries of Islam show 
us that women lived an active productive life, 
which clearly belies the image of seclusion painted 
by the fuqaha@’. Even though Muslim communities 
today delegate religious issues almost exclusively 
to men, women have played an important theo- 
logical role as transmitters and interpreters of 
hadith. According to Ibn Sa‘d the Prophet had 
529 sababiyyat among whom 94 were transmit- 
ters of hadith. Their number began to fall with the 
establishment of the madrasa system with official 
posts given to male fugqah@ (Roded 1994, 45-6). 
Recent research has also shown them to have been 
active as muftis rendering opinions about Isla- 
mic law and as teachers of Islam. Women studied 


theology and were granted ijdzas certifying their 
abilities by their teachers. Some became impor- 
tant authorities as sources on Islamic jurispru- 
dence. Medicine was another area in which 
women excelled all the way back to the period of 
the Prophet. There were famous women doctors 
in Arabia, Syria, Iraq, and Egypt during the 
medieval period. Examples include Kharqa’ al- 
‘Amiriyya who lived in Arabia during the Umay- 
yad period, and Hababa who lived in Basra and 
died there about 727. Specializations of women 
doctors included war surgery, ophthalmology, 
obstetrics, and gynecology (al-Sa‘di and Abu Bakr 
1999). Women’s work extended to the market- 
place where they brought goods they produced or 
grew to sell. They also acted as waqf executors, 
sometimes setting up the awqdf themselves and at 
other times assigned to the job by the gadi. Rich 
archival sources from the Mamluk and Ottoman 
periods give a glimpse of active women partici- 
pating in all aspects of public life, buying and sell- 
ing, and coming to court to litigate their rights in 
regard to property, marriage, and child custody. 
The image of seclusion painted by medieval figh 
is more representative of how it was thought 
women should live than a representation of the 
actual life that women did live. 
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AMIRA SONBOL 


Andalusian Literature: 9th to 15th Century 


Andalusian literature is a term that refers to all 
types of literary forms written or composed in 
the areas where Muslims ruled in the Iberian 
Peninsula, also known as al-Andalus, during the 
Middle Ages. Muslims entered Spain in 93/711, 
and left in 898/1492 after they were defeated by 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Muslim chronicles men- 
tion, altogether, a considerable number of literate 
Andalusian women who apparently were well 
known for their poetry, wit, and knowledge. 
Examples of such chronicles are: Ibn Bassam 
(d. circa 542/1147), al-Dhakhira fi mahdasin abl 
al-Jazira; Ibn Bashkuwal (495-579/1 101-1183), 
Kitab al-sila; al-Dabbi (d. 599 or 600/1202 or 3), 
Bughyat al-multamis fi rijal ahl al-Andalus; Ibn 
Said (ca. 609-84/1213-86), al-Mughrib fi bula 
al-Magbhrib; and Ibn al-Khatib (d. 776/ 1374), al- 
Ibata fi akhbar gharnata. 

Although the names of many women appear 
in the Islamic chronicles in al-Andalus, there are 
problems associated with the information they 
provide about them. Thus, in spite of the avail- 
ability of several Andalusian sources that mention 
women’s poetry, few details are known about 
many of those female poets. The majority of what 
is preserved in the chronicles does not provide suf- 
ficient information about their total corpus, or 
about the full range of their topoi. For example, 
Andalusian chronicles mention only six lines that 
were composed by al-Ghassaniyya al-Bajjaniyya 
(fifth/eleventh or sixth/twelfth century), praising 
the Amir Khayran al-‘Amiri, who was the ruler of 
Murcia and Almeria. Similarly, six lines composed 
by Maryam bt. Ya‘qub al-Ansari (n.d.) are pre- 
served in praise of al- Muhammad, the Cordoban 
caliph. Another example is the case of ‘A’isha bt. 
Ahmad al-Qurtubiyya (d. ca. 400/ 1009). Anda- 
lusian chronicles cite seven lines composed by her 
in praise of al-Mansur b. Abi ‘Amir. In addition, 
two more lines by her are cited when she refuses, 
according to the chronicles, the marriage proposal 
of one of the poets. 

Andalusian chroniclers tend to mention female 
poets in a context where the focus is not the 
woman herself, but rather her family, or her line- 
age, especially when she hails from a noble family. 
Many incidents relate to the caliph, or the ruler, 
whom the female poet is praising, or who is 
addressing her. Also, the chronicles seem to favor 


situations centered on poetry taunting, especially 
those that challenge the addressee and test her 
ability to improvise poetry on the spot. In addi- 
tion, the chronicles like to cite women’s verses 
that are nested within a love story, or a love tri- 
angle. As for slave girls, the chronicles are full of 
incidents that detail their ability to entertain the 
court, and the rulers, with their wit and their 
humor. 

For instance, Wallada bt. al-Mustakfi (ca. 410/ 
toro-48o0 or 484/1087 or 1095) was a princess 
born to a noble Cordoban family whose lineage 
goes back to the Umayyad dynasty in the eastern 
part of the Middle East. Her father, al-Mustakfi 
al-Amawi, was once in charge of Cordoba. He 
was known for his bad temper and his boisterous 
behavior, and, during his rule, corruption pre- 
vailed. He was killed around 415/ 1024. How- 
ever, he was interested in the education of his 
daughter, Wallada, who was probably his only 
child. 

When Wallada grew up, her house became a 
literary salon open to the poets and literary fig- 
ures of the time. She was described as beautiful, 
witty, bright, and humorous. Ibn Bassam, in 
al-Dhakhira, states that she had an “easy veil,” 
which could be understood as meaning that she 
was careless about the veil, or that she covered 
her hair but not her face. Ibn Bassam and al- 
Maqagarri praise her company as well as her good 
manners. They seem to defend her reputation 
although they add that she had a strong temper 
and that she was reckless. It seems that she did 
not refrain from attacking people she did not 
like, or those with whom she was no longer 
friendly such as Ibn Zaydin, another famous 
Cordoban poet (ca. 394-463/1003-70). 

Andalusian chronicles agree that Wallada bt. al- 
Mustakfi was one of the most important female 
poets who lived in Cordoba. However, only a few 
lines are attributed to her, mostly in relation to 
Ibn Zaydin. The chronicles go into details about 
their love story and their falling out, but the 
sources do not agree on why the two lovers 
argued; some state that Wallada became jealous of 
a slave girl, others that they quarreled over Ibn 
Zaydin’s critique of her poetry. The chronicles 
dwell on Wallada’s reputation, on whether or not 
she was virtuous, given that she held literary 
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salons and invited male poets to them. The focus 
of the chroniclers is Wallada’s love life and her 
reputation, but not her poetry; hence only a few 
of her verses are preserved. On the other hand, the 
chronicles cite many poems composed by Ibn 
Zaydin. In fact, enough poems of his are cited to 
be collected later on as a diwdn (collection of 
poems). Critics and Muslim chroniclers refer to 
Wallada as a person who influenced and inspired 
the majority of Ibn Zaydin’s love poems rather 
than as a poet in her own right. Consequently, no 
serious scholarly attention has been given to her. 
The traditional assumption is that because she 
was Ibn Zaydiin’s beloved, al-washiin (envious 
people) interfered and caused the couple to sepa- 
rate. Ibn Zaydiin wrote poems to her asking to 
renew what they once shared but, according to 
the chroniclers, she did not reply. 

Another female poet whose verses are preserved 
in relation to a love story is Hafsa bt. al-Hajj 
(530/113 5-586/1190). Hafsa was in love with 
Abii Ja‘far, a poet who lived in Granada. The 
chronicles detail the love triangle between Hafsa, 
Abia Ja‘far, and Aba Sa‘id, the ruler of Granada 
who rivaled Abi Ja‘far in his love for Hafsa. 
However, after the death of Abi Ja‘far, few things 
are known about Hafsa, except that she ap- 
peared in Morocco after several years, where she 
died. 

Of slave girls, all those mentioned in Andalu- 
sian chronicles were associated with royal courts, 
or were owned by Andalusian caliphs, or rulers. It 
was typical at that time to train talented slave girls 
in music, poetry, and other types of arts. If a slave 
girl was beautiful, talented and witty, her price 
was usually high, and she could fetch a consider- 
able amount of money when sold. This practice of 
owning articulate and talented slave girls was 
prevalent in al-Andalus as well as in the Muslim 
courts in the East, such as Baghdad, Cairo, 
Damascus, and elsewhere. The training of tal- 
ented slave girls was undertaken to entertain the 
royal courts and the rulers, not to establish or 
encourage the literary talents of the slave girls per 
se. For example, the slave girl Ghayat al-Muna 
was asked to improvise by finishing the second 
verse to the line, “Ask Ghayat al-Muna/‘Who 
dressed my body with emaciation?’” She replied, 
“And I see myself in deep love/that Love will say 
it is I.” Nothing beyond this single verse is men- 
tioned of her poetry. 

Itimad al-Rumaykiyya provides another exam- 
ple of a talented slave girl whose poetry was not 
well preserved. Only half a verse of hers survives 
because it played an important role in a royal love 


story. The half verse gained her the admiration 
and the love of al-Mu‘tamid (b. ca. 43 1/1039), the 
ruler of Seville. The chronicles tell how al-Mu‘ta- 
mid challenged his vizier to finish the following 
verse: “The wind made a garment from the 
water.” But the vizier was lost for words. I‘timad, 
who was washing clothes in the river where both 
men were standing, replied, “What a battle shield 
it would have made if frozen.” At that point, al- 
Mu‘tamid turned, saw her, and was infatuated by 
her. Eventually, he brought her to his palace, and 
finally married her. 

More lines of the poetry of their daughter, 
Buthayna bt. al-Mu‘tamid b. ‘Abbad, are men- 
tioned in the chronicles, probably because they 
too are part of an interesting love story. When 
Buthayna fell into slavery after her father was 
deposed and banished, her captor tried to lay his 
claim upon her. But she refused and insisted on 
being married before he could satisfy that claim. 
When he found out that she was the daughter of 
a king, he proposed. So Buthayna sent a letter in 
verse to her mother asking for her approval and 
her blessing. 

The verses of female poets are also cited in 
Andalusian chronicles in courtly gatherings where 
jovial and entertaining exchanges of poetry pre- 
vailed. The few verses preserved from Nazhin bt. 
al-QilaT seem to fall into this category. Her verses 
are cited in response to the comments and taunt- 
ing of other poets about her poetry such as the 
several lines cited in her reply to the attacks of 
Aba Bakr al-Makhzimi. 

Andalusian chronicles present a number of prob- 
lems for researchers including the fact that the 
information mentioned can sometimes be rather 
vague or contradictory. For example, Radiyya 
(d. 423/1031), the freed slave girl of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Nasir, is said to “have some books,” 
but it is not clear whether she wrote the books or 
owned them. While Umm al-Hana’ (lived ca. 500/ 
1106) is said to have written a book on the theme 
of graves and another one about prayers, neither 
of these books seems to have survived. 

The literature of the period was mainly written 
in standard Arabic, which was the language of the 
court and was also used by Muslim Arabs, Moza- 
rabs (Spanish Christians living in Muslim areas in 
al-Andalus), and Jews in their daily activities. The 
material available concerning Andalusian Jewish 
women who composed poetry or lyrics is even 
scarcer than that concerning Andalusian Muslim 
women. Nevertheless, Muslim chronicles mention 
Qasmina bt. Ismail al-Yahudi (lived ca. 400/ 
t009), who apparently excelled in composing 
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poetry and muwashshahat. She is mentioned in 
relation to her father who appears to have been a 
poet himself. Some Hebrew sources assume that 
her father was Samuel ha-Nagid, but Muslim 
chronicles do not provide the full name of her 
father or her lineage. Only two of her qif‘as (short 
pieces of poetry) have been preserved in Anda- 
lusian chronicles; each qif‘a comprises two verses 
only. In the first git‘a, Qasmiina compares her 
feeling of loneliness to that of a deer separated 
from its beloved. She ends the verse by asking her- 
self to be patient, and to wait and see what fate 
holds for her. In the second git‘a, Qasmiina com- 
plains that she cannot find any suitors despite her 
beauty. She adds that she is afraid that she may 
spend the rest of her life alone. According to the 
chronicles, her father hears her verses and decides 
to marry her off. Both qif‘as are written in classi- 
cal Arabic. As for her muwashshahdat, none of 
them seem to have been preserved. The chronicles 
are silent as to whether or not she continued to 
compose poetry after she married. 

Literature in al-Andalus was also composed 
using languages other than standard Arabic. The 
Andalusian period ushered in the golden age of 
Hebrew literature. A manuscript found among the 
Geniza collection mentions an Andalusian Jewish 
woman who may have written poetry in Hebrew. 
A few verses are inscribed in the manuscript, 
which states that the wife of Dunash b. Labrat, 
without mentioning her full name, said them. 
However, some critics are not convinced that she 
composed, or wrote, the verses herself. In medieval 
times, only Jewish men and not Jewish women 
were encouraged to learn and read Hebrew. Even 
if a Jewish woman knew a little Hebrew, it is ques- 
tionable whether she would have had enough 
knowledge to compose in the language. Thus most 
critics believe that the lines ascribed to the wife of 
Dunash were composed by a scribe. 

It is also unlikely that Dunash (ca. mid-fourth/ 
mid-tenth century) himself wrote the poem using 
the voice of his wife as a rhetorical device, since 
the style of the few verses appears to be different 
from that of Dunash. Dunash is better known for 
devising a way of adopting Arabic prosody to 
Hebrew, a method that spearheaded the develop- 
ment of secular Hebrew poetry, and for his con- 
nections with Hasdai b. Shaprut, his patron and a 
famous Jewish courtier in al-Andalus, than for his 
poetry, especially when compared with the more 
sophisticated Hebrew poetry that appeared later 
in Spain. 

So far there is no evidence of Spanish com- 
positions written by women in al-Andalus, at least 


not within the areas that were controlled by 
Muslims. However, in the areas under the rule of 
Spanish Christians, which were adjacent to the 
Muslim Andalusian cities, Dofia Leonor Lopez de 
Cordoba (763-ca. 818/13 61-after 1414) is known 
for having written Memorias. Leonor was a 
noblewoman whose father was a cousin of Pedro 
I, the king of Castille, and one of Pedro’s chief 
soldiers. Due to familial political conspiracies, 
Leonor was imprisoned in Seville for nine years. 
In Memorias, Leonor describes her ordeal, her 
imprisonment, and her struggle even after she was 
set free. Even in this case, some critics argue that 
it is not known if Leonor wrote the book by her- 
self, or if she dictated it to someone else. 

Even if a poem or literary work were discovered 
to have been composed in al-Andalus entirely in 
Spanish, the chances are that critics would claim 
it as European literature, rather than Muslim, 
Arabic, or Middle Eastern. The linguistic divide of 
Andalusian literature into Arabic, Hebrew, and 
Spanish often contradicted the diverse and multi- 
cultural civilization that developed in al-Andalus. 
This situation changed more recently, however, as 
researchers became interested in the muwashshah, 
kharja and zajal. These are the Andalusian lyrics 
that have defied the established linguistic bound- 
aries, and provided challenges to scholars, many 
as yet unresolved. 


MUWASHSHAH AND KHARJA 

Andalusian literature produced many innova- 
tive literary styles previously unknown in the 
Muslim East or in the Iberian Peninsula. Exam- 
ples of such new literary forms are the muwash- 
shah and the zajal; both are forms of lyrical, 
strophic poetry using vernacular dialects rather 
than standard languages. The interest in examin- 
ing these two strophic forms is fairly recent, even 
though the corpus of the poems, or songs, was 
known to have existed since medieval times. 
Because they were written in vernacular dialects 
their importance was overlooked, especially in the 
case of Romance-Arabic lyrics. Another reason 
that they were neglected by medieval critics is that 
they deviate in meter and rhyme from the qasida 
(ode), which is composed entirely in standard 
Arabic and is considered the epitome of what 
gifted poets strive for when they are composing 
poetry. 

The typical gasida is tripartite; it begins with 
a nasib (love prelude), followed by a rabil (de- 
parture), and ends with a madih (panegyric) 
addressed to the poet’s patron. Although the mu- 
washshah and zajal focus on the theme of ghazal 
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(love) and madib, they do not conform to the 
structure of the gasida. Moreover, the qasida is 
monorhymic and monorhythmic, whereas the 
muwashshah and zajal are polyrhymic and poly- 
rhythmic lyrics. 

The term muwashshabhit (sing. muwashshah, an 
object that is embroidered) has been applied to 
the whole corpus, including the Hebrew verses. 
The common Hebrew term for them is shir ezor 
(girdle poem). They seem to have appeared in al- 
Andalus in the middle of the tenth century. 
Strophic Arabic lyrics are, in general, not as com- 
mon as qasidas or as qit‘as. The origin of the 
muwashshahdat has been debated in scholarly cir- 
cles not only because of the rarity of this genre in 
Arabic but also because the bulk of the muwash- 
shabat is composed in either standard Arabic or 
Hebrew with the exception of the last stanza, the 
kharja (exit), which is composed in vernacular 
Arabic Romance, or Mozarabic dialect. 

The study of the two forms of vernacular 
strophic poetry has been complicated by many 
issues, such as their linguistic nature, the debate 
about their origins, the feminine voice that speaks 
in the kharja, which is the closing section, or 
refrain, of a muwashshab, and the courtly love 
clichés that they deploy. Since these issues overlap, 
it is important to provide a brief overview of all 
of them. 

The most important concern for those who have 
researched these two new literary forms seems to 
be the theories concerning the origins of the Arabic 
and Hebrew muwashshabat. The mystery of their 
origins continues to be controversial among schol- 
ars to the extent that they are divided into two 
opposing camps. The first camp is the European 
one, which attributes the roots of muwashshahat 
to the Iberian Peninsula and to France. The second 
camp is the Arabic, or the eastern one, which holds 
that muwashshbdat originated in al-Andalus, in a 
Muslim milieu, and probably had roots in earlier 
lyrics that were sung in the Middle East. In order 
to understand the reasons for such fierce debates 
over the origins of muwashshahdt, it is important 
to understand the historical background in which 
they were composed; their relationship to Arabic 
literature as well as to European lyrics; and the 
issues at stake when scholars study muwashsha- 
bat, such as the discipline, or the national litera- 
ture they are affiliated with. 

In al-Dhakhira fit mabdsin abl al-Jazira, Ibn 
Bassam attributes the invention of muwashshahdat 
to an unknown Andalusian poet by the name of 
Muhammad b. Mahmid al-Qabri, referred to by 
Ibn Khaldin as Mugaddam b. Mu‘afa al-Qabri. 


The early Arabic muwashshahat, however, were 
not included in the diwdns (collections) of the 
poets. This omission might indicate the unrecog- 
nized status of muwashshabdt as a genre in Arabic 
literary circles. In Hebrew, where there is not a 
strong or a strict tradition of qasidas, poets did 
include their muwashshabat in their diwdns. 

Another new kind of poetry was zajal. This 
poetry resembled the muwashshah in_ its 
polyrhymic scheme, but it was written only in 
Arabic dialect and not in standard Arabic. The 
most well known zajjal in al-Andalus was Ibn 
Quzman (ca. 473-556/1080-1160) who wrote 
using the dialect of Cordoba. His collection of 
zajals is known as Diwan Ibn Quzman. The intro- 
duction of his collection is written in standard 
Arabic, but in his poems, or zajals, he confines 
himself to the use of dialect. 

In addition to the debate over the language of 
muwashshahat, the meter employed in composing 
them poses another problem. The difference 
between the qgasida and the muwashshab is that 
the former requires the use of one of the classical 
meters to form lines that are made up of two 
hemistiches with a caesura in between. The mu- 
washshah, on the other hand, uses diverse, asym- 
metrical, and syncopated meters. The origin of 
how, why, and when the muwashshah deviated 
from the qgasida form has been investigated by 
many scholars. Some of them attribute the peculi- 
arity of muwashshahat to the closing lines of the 
kharja, which has been debated more than any 
other part of the muwashshab. Among the con- 
tested issues are its antiquity, whether or not the 
kharja was the foundation for composing the 
muwashshah, and its metrical style. 

Another characteristic of the muwashshabat 
that has caused great debate is the fact that the 
kharja is often put in the mouth of another 
person, usually a woman. In Dar al-tiradz fi ‘amal 
al-muwashshahat, Ibn Sana al-Mulk (d. ca. 609/ 
1212) wrote that women, as well as men, sang 
kharjas. This feature opened the debate as to 
whether or not kharjas were the oldest remnants 
of the chansons de femme, composed before 
the tenth century. Some scholars postulate that 
parts of these survived in kharjas, while others 
link the kharjas to cantigas de amigo, or to canti- 
gas d’amore, songs of love, and to Frauenlieder, 
women’s songs. 

Since Ibn Sana’ was referring to North African 
kharjas, some scholars argue that it is difficult to 
ascertain, beyond any doubt, that this same 
pattern applied to Andalusian kharjas. For exam- 
ple, Guiseppe Tavani, who examined chansons de 
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femme, sees those songs as the works of male 
troubadours. The argument is that the trope of 
using female personae in dramatic lyrics is an old 
poetic practice used by dramatists, poets, and nar- 
rators. Also, the practice of adopting someone 
else’s voice is an old literary device that was 
known as prosopopeia in classical rhetoric. The 
use of a feminine voice appears to date from 
ancient times in Western literature; it did not start 
with the Middle Ages. 

In association with the study of the muwash- 
shah and the kharja, researchers found clichés 
that fall within the range of the traditions associ- 
ated with courtly love. The roots of courtly love 
according to the European camp go back to 
Ovid’s Ars Amatoria (43 B.C.E.-17 or 18 C.E.), 
and Andreas Capellanus who wrote De Arte 
Honeste Amandi (fifth/twelfth century), better 
known as De Amore. The tradition of courtly love 
manifested itself in the chansons de geste, and 
troubadour songs that came from Provence in 
southern France. Scholars have speculated why, if 
the tradition goes back to Ovid, it enjoyed such a 
popular revival in the early Middle Ages. The only 
explanation some scholars offer is that it was new 
to that area; it was a novelty imported from a 
nearby culture such as al-Andalus. Muslims were 
in Spain at the same time courtly love became 
popular in Provence. 

Despite the geographical proximity of Spain 
and Provence and the presence of Muslims in 
Spain, the scholars who supported the European 
or Latin theory contended that the different com- 
munities in Spain did not mix and did not influ- 
ence one another. When Samuel Stern discussed 
the kharja in 1948 (Stern 1974, v), the debate 
was resumed. But Stern himself denied that the 
kharja or the muwashshah influenced the songs 
of troubadours. Nevertheless, some scholars 
argue in favor of the Arabist theory. The support 
for their arguments comes from the songs com- 
posed by William of Aquitaine and Guillaume IX 
and the similarities their songs bear to kharjas 
and muwashshahat. A. R. Nykl (1946) argues 
that the songs Guillaume composed before he 
joined the Crusades are more primitive than the 
well-developed ones composed after he returned 
from his trips. Nykl attributes this difference to 
Guillaume’s contact with Muslims and _ their 
songs. Nykl adds that if Mozarabs, Christians 
residing in Muslim Iberia, imitated Muslims in 
their dress, warfare, and other habits, the sphere 
of songs and poetry should not be excluded from 
Islamic influence. 


The roots of courtly love tradition in Arabic lit- 
erature go back to the school of ‘udhri (Platonic) 
poets, which flourished during the reign of the 
Ummayad dynasty (79-132/661-750). Later on, 
in the court of the ‘Abbasid Caliph Harin al- 
Rashid, the poet Ibn al-Ahnaf (late second-third/ 
ninth century) wrote a diwdn about the moods of 
love, its disappointments, and fulfillments. He 
pointed to certain courtois values, such as love 
being a virtue. He portrayed the lover in his 
poems as totally submissive to the wishes of the 
beloved. He also referred to the spies, or ill- 
wishers, washiin, who get between the lover and 
his beloved. Also in the eighth century, Ibn Dawid 
al-Isfahani wrote Kitab al-zabra, which focused on 
the theme of love. In this book, Ibn Dawid seems 
to be influenced by Platonic philosophy. In al- 
Andalus, Ibn Hazm wrote Tawq al-hamdma 
(fourth/eleventh century) in which he dealt with the 
theme of love, using prose and poetry. 

As Susan Einbinder and Tova Rosen point out, 
the study of muwashshahat is still plagued by the 
need to identify manuscript sources and to estab- 
lish critical texts. These issues are fundamental to 
the study of this genre in particular since deci- 
phering the kharjas remains conjectural and no 
one is sure whether certain words are Arabic or 
Spanish. Another problem is that opinions as to 
the type of music and instruments, and the man- 
ner in which muwashshabat were sung are built, 
to a large extent, on speculation. The manuscripts 
do not include any musical notation, nor do they 
give any clear indication on how muwashshabat 
were performed. Another question raised by the 
muwashshahat is whether they moved from pop- 
ular circles to court circles, or vice versa. The 
scholarly debate continues until now. 
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SUHA KUDSIEH 


Crusade Literature: 9th to 15th Century 


This article examines both contemporary sources 
and (in particular) modern works on the Crusades 
to the Middle East, highlighting both the material 
available for study and the current state of schol- 
arship of women and Islamic cultures during the 
period. 

It should be noted that this article is concerned 
only with the Crusades to the Levant, and does not 
deal with the literature for the Reconquista in 
Spain or crusades elsewhere. It is divided into two 
sections, the first devoted to Muslim women, and 
the second to non-Muslim women. 


MUSLIM WOMEN 

Current scholarship on Muslim women during 
the Crusades is patchy. There are no studies 
devoted specifically to the topic, and what atten- 
tion they do receive often forms part of either 
wider studies of Muslim women throughout his- 
tory or the Muslim response to the Crusades. Prob- 
ably the main reason for this uneven coverage is the 
fact that the sources themselves contain very little 
information regarding women during the period. 
Few Muslim sources concern themselves specifi- 
cally with women and in those sources in which 
they do appear, they are generally notable political 
figures or people viewed as being important or 
unusual by the author. It might be argued that 
some of the Muslim sources are actually of more 
use for study of Frankish (European) than Muslim 
women. 

Some studies do exist of particular female figures 
during the crusading period. The figure who has 
received the most attention is Shajar (or Shajarat) 
al-Durr (d. 65 5/1257). Originally a Turkish slave, 
Shajar al-Durr was the concubine, and later the 
wife, of the ‘Ayyubid Sultan al-Salih Ayyab (d. 647/ 
1249). Al-Salih was fighting the French Crusaders 
of Louis IX when he died, leaving Egypt in a criti- 
cal position. However Shajar al-Durr, in collusion 
with two amirs, concealed her husband’s death and 
so sustained the fight against the Crusaders until 
the sultan’s son, al-Mu‘azzam Turan-Shah, arrived 
to take up the reins of government. The Crusaders 
were defeated in 648/1250, with Louis being taken 
prisoner. The new sultan was murdered by Mam- 
luks shortly afterwards, and Shajar al-Durr herself 
was elected as the new ruler, an event almost with- 
out precedent in Islam. She reigned as sultana 


for three months before being ousted in favor of 
the Mamluk Aybak al-Turkumani, whom she later 
married. She continued to rule through her hus- 
band for the next seven years. When Aybak threat- 
ened her position by contracting a marriage with 
a Mosuli princess, Shajar al-Durr had him mur- 
dered. However, Aybak was soon avenged. Shajar 
al-Durr was arrested and imprisoned in the Citadel 
in Cairo, then beaten to death. Her corpse was 
deposited outside the Citadel walls. Shajar al-Durr 
has been the subject of numerous studies in Eng- 
lish, French, German, and Arabic, which have 
made use, to varying extents, of both European 
and Middle Eastern sources. An excellent exami- 
nation of most of these studies is by David J. Dun- 
can in his article, “Scholarly Views of Shajarat 
al-Durr. A Need for Consensus,” which provides 
a good starting point for further research on this 
figure. One important article on Shajar al-Durr, 
which due to a later date of publication is not 
covered by Duncan’s study, is Amalia Levanoni’s 
“Sagar ad-Durr. A Case of Female Sultanate in 
Medieval Islam.” 

Shajar al-Durr is not the only recorded case of a 
Muslim woman asserting herself in the crusading 
period. A more subtle figure who is only now 
beginning to be studied in depth is Dayfa Khatin 
(d. 640/1243), the regent of Aleppo, who ruled on 
the behalf of her son, the Ayyabid al-Nasir Yusuf 
(d. 658/1260), from 634/1236 to 640/1243. A 
recent study of Dayfa Khatin is “Dayfa Khatin, 
Regent Queen and Architectural Patron,” by Yasser 
Tabbaa. Anne-Marie Eddé has also examined 
Dayfa Khatin in the context of her larger work on 
Aleppo, La principauté ayyoubide d’Alep (579/ 
1183-65 8/1260). 

Another work dealing with important women in 
Muslim history is Nufidh al-nistar fi al-dawla al- 
Islamiyya fi al-Trdq wa Misr, by Waf# Muhammad 
‘Ali. Written mostly using Arabic sources from 
later medieval literature, the first half of this work 
deals with several women involved with the 
‘Abbasid caliphate, while the second concerns itself 
with a number of important female figures from 
the Fatimid caliphate. The book ends with a study 
of Shajar al-Durr. As far as the period of the 
Crusades is concerned, in addition to Shajar al- 
Durr, the work is also useful for its examina- 
tion of Rasad, the mother of the Fatimid Caliph 
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al-Mustansir (d. 487/1094), and “the ladies of 
the castle,” (the daughters of the Fatimid Caliph 
al-Hafiz, d. 544/1149). Rasad, herself of Sudanese 
origin, was involved in the increase of the number 
of Sudanese soldiers in the Fatimid forces, which 
eventually led to internal strife between the 
Sudanese and Turkish army troops. The daughters 
of al-Hafiz were instrumental in the rise and even- 
tual downfall of the wazir al-Salih Tala@i‘ ibn 
Ruzzik (d. 556/1161). Thus these figures were 
important in the internal history of Egypt both 
immediately before and during the Crusades. 

In his article, “Becoming Visible. Medieval Is- 
lamic Women in Historiography and History,” 
Gavin Hambly has found women in a number of 
roles during the period, not only as rulers (offi- 
cially recognized or otherwise), but also as teach- 
ers and architectural patrons. Studies of women 
as patrons of architecture and other good causes 
may also be found in articles by several scholars, 
including Marina Tolmacheva, “Female Piety and 
Patronage in the Medieval ‘hajj,’” Doris Behrens- 
Abouseif, “The Lost Minaret of Shajarat ad-Durr 
at Her Complex in the Cemetery of Sayyida Nafisa,” 
and the article by Yasser Tabbaa cited above. Inter- 
secting both temporally and geographically with 
some of these studies are the examinations of 
women in Mamluk Egypt (648/1250 to 923/1517) 
made by several scholars. Huda Lutfi, “Manners 
and Customs of Fourteenth-Century Cairene 
Women,” pays particular attention to the breaking 
of prescribed gender boundaries by women in 
fourteenth-century Cairo. Carl Petry, “Class Soli- 
darity versus Gender Gain,” is concerned with 
women’s position and conduct with regard to 
property. Jonathan Berkey, “Women and Islamic 
Education in the Mamluk Period,” examines 
women’s involvement in the education system dur- 
ing the period. In addition to historical, biograph- 
ical, and religious texts, a number of the studies of 
women as patrons and owners of property make 
use of an important and relatively new resource for 
study of the period, namely collections of land- 
tenure documents from archives in the Middle 
East, many of which have only recently become 
widely available to scholars. Much work remains 
to be carried out on these documents, which con- 
tain information pertinent to a wide variety of 
aspects of the history of the period, including the 
study of women. Many of the documents remain 
unedited and untranslated. 

One of the best known sources for the early Cru- 
sades is the Kitab al-(tibar, or memoirs, of the 
Shayzari Amir Usama ibn Mungqidh (d. 584/1188). 
Both Muslim and non-Muslim women have a sig- 
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nificant presence in Usama’s work. Indeed, he 
devotes a section of his work to “some accounts 
of women’s deeds” (Usama 2000, 148-60). The 
Muslim women include warriors, prisoners, and 
Usama’s own mother, grandmother, aunt, and sis- 
ter. Usama’s memoirs have been examined by a 
number of scholars, including Carole Hillenbrand, 
Hadiah Dajani-Shakeel, Robert Irwin, Wadi‘ Z. 
Haddad, and Niall Christie (see bibliography). 
However, the specific topic of his presentation of 
women would benefit from further study. 
Another source of information on Muslim 
women and the Crusades is the biographical dic- 
tionaries written both during and shortly after the 
period. These dictionaries are particularly com- 
mon during the Mamluk period. While in the 
majority of cases they are concerned with men, 
biographies of women may also be found in these 
works. It is unfortunate that the parts of the 
Bughyat al-talab fi t@rikh Halab of Ibn al-‘Adim 
(d. 660/1262) that deal with women have been 
lost, for he presents some of the most detailed 
information on the personalities of his period. 
However, there is a volume of the Tarikh madinat 
Dimashq of Ibn ‘Asakir (d. 571/1176) that deals 
specifically with women, including contempora- 
ries of the author. This work has been edited as a 
separate volume by Sukayna al-Shihabi, with the 
subtitle of Tarajim al-nis@. Women also appear in 
many of the other later biographical dictionaries, 
either spread throughout the works or in sec- 
tions devoted specifically to them. Biographies of 
women are particularly numerous in Al-durar al- 
kamina fi a'yan al-mvat al-thamina by Ibn Hajar 
al-‘Asqalani (d. 852/1449) and Al-daw’ al-lami' ft 
a‘yan al-qarn al-tasi by al-Sakhawi (d. 902/1497). 
A useful analysis of the Muslim biographical dic- 
tionaries and women throughout history is Ruth 
Roded, Women in Islamic Biographical Collec- 
tions. Using the biographical literature, this study 
also highlights a number of important female fig- 
ures from the crusading period, many of whom 
have not yet been the subjects of significant study. 
The issue of Muslim women in captivity has 
been studied by Hadiah Dajani-Shakeel, in “Some 
Aspects of Muslim-Frankish Christian Relations in 
the Sham Region in the Twelfth Century,” and 
Yvonne Friedman, in “Women in Captivity and 
Their Ransom During the Crusader Period.” These 
scholars have paid most attention to Usama’s mem- 
oirs, but have also used a number of other sources, 
including the Frankish historian William of Tyre 
(d. 582/1186) and the Arabian Nights (or The 
Thousand and One Nights). Using a wider range of 
sources, Benjamin Z. Kedar has also given some 
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consideration to Muslim captives and slaves in 
general as part of his wider study of Muslims under 
Frankish rule, “The Subjected Muslims of the 
Frankish Levant.” This study also touches on Mus- 
lim women in other situations, most particularly 
with regard to Frankish legal practice. Women as 
captives have also been the subject of study by 
Laura Brady, in her unpublished M.A. thesis, 
“Essential and Despised. Images of Women in the 
First and Second Crusades, 1095-1148.” Written 
using mainly Frankish primary sources, this thesis 
also examines Muslim women in other roles, 
including being emotional influences on their men- 
folk and (from one incident mentioned by William 
of Tyre) sorceresses. Brady also considers depic- 
tions of them as romantic heroines who advise or 
aid the cause of the Crusaders, taken from the 
Ecclesiastical History of the French monk Oderi- 
cus Vitalis (d. ca. 536-7/1142). 

The Arabian Nights, in which women play a 
variety of roles, is not the only literary work from 
the crusading period that is useful for the study of 
women. Muslim women may also be found in other 
works, both Levantine and Western, written at the 
time, on which further research might be carried 
out. Women, and warrior-women in particular, are 
also to be found in popular Muslim folk epics, 
including the Sirat Baybars and the Sirat Dhat al- 
Himma. These texts have been studied by Carole 
Hillenbrand in The Crusades. Islamic Perspectives, 
and Remke Kruk, in “The Bold and the Beautiful. 
Women and ‘fitna’ in the ‘Sirat Dhat al-Himma.’ 
The Story of Nara” and Other Articles. Women 
also appear in a number of poems written during 
the early crusading period (490/1096 to 564/1169), 
including works by Ibn al-Khayyat (d. 513-23/ 
1120s) and an anonymous poet cited by the histo- 
rian Ibn Taghri Birdi (d. 874/1470). In most cases 
these women are fearful, abused victims of Frank- 
ish aggression, mentioned in order to provoke the 
listeners into action against the Crusaders. These 
poems have been the subject of studies by several 
scholars, including Carole Hillenbrand, in both the 
work cited above and “The First Crusade. The 
Muslim Perspective,” Hadiah Dajani-Shakeel, in 
“Jihad in Twelfth-Century Arabic Poetry. A Moral 
and Religious Force to Counter the Crusades,” and 
Niall Christie, in his unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
“Levantine Attitudes towards the Franks During 
the Early Crusades (490/1096-564/1169).” 

On the other side, Muslim women are found in a 
number of guises in Western literary works, partic- 
ularly the chansons de geste. A recent study of 
Muslim women in French literature from the 
period is Jacqueline de Weever, Sheba’s Daughters. 


Whitening and Demonising the Saracen Woman in 
Medieval French Epic. Although the literary texts 
are works of fiction, and not always directly con- 
cerned with the Crusades themselves, they do often 
contain historical elements and shed light on pop- 
ular attitudes towards the period, so they are wor- 
thy of further study. 


Non-MUSLIM WOMEN 

Several scholars have conducted work on non- 
Muslim women in the Crusades. A general study, 
using both Muslim and Christian sources and 
addressing a number of different aspects of the 
subject, is Soldiers of the Faith. Crusaders and 
Moslems at War, by Ronald Finacune. Another 
work devoted more specifically to women and the 
Crusades is La Femme au temps des croisades, by 
Régine Pernoud. Pernoud’s work concentrates al- 
most entirely on Frankish noblewomen, although 
she does occasionally give consideration to women 
from other social groups, faiths, and cultures. She 
deals in particular detail with a number of impor- 
tant members of the nobility, including the queens 
Melisende (d. 556/1161), Eleanor of Aquitaine 
(d. 600/1204), and Isabella de Courtenay (d. 601/ 
1205), using a mixture of Muslim and Christian 
sources. Bernard Hamilton has also carried out 
work on the queens of the first Kingdom of 
Jerusalem in an article entitled “Women in the Cru- 
sader States. The Queens of Jerusalem (1100- 
1190),” working primarily from a variety of Chris- 
tian sources. A number of scholars have also con- 
ducted work on women in connection with specific 
individuals or expeditions. 

Eleanor of Aquitaine is an important figure in 
both crusading history and the history of the 
medieval world in general, and has been the subject 
of study by a number of scholars. As far as the his- 
tory of the Crusades is concerned, her most impor- 
tant involvement was in the years 542/1147 to 
543/1149, when she accompanied her husband, 
Louis VII of France (d. 576/1180), to the Levant. 
Eleanor struck up a rapport with Raymond, the 
Prince of Antioch (d. 544/1149), who wanted the 
crusading army to attack Aleppo and Edessa. 
However, Louis preferred to head for Jerusalem. 
Eleanor sided with Raymond against her husband, 
and was said by some chroniclers to have com- 
mitted adultery with him. Such allegations were 
expanded upon by later medieval writers, but are 
discounted by many of her modern biographers. 
Whatever the truth of the matter, the argument led 
to the estrangement of the royal couple and the 
eventual annulment of their marriage in 5 46/1152. 
Recent studies of Eleanor’s life include Eleanor of 
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Aquitaine by Alison Weir and Eleonore von Aqui- 
tanien, by Ursula Vones-Liebenstein. 

In his article, “Eleanor of Castile and the Cru- 
sading Movement,” Bernard Hamilton has carried 
out work on another important female figure. 
Eleanor of Castile (d. 689/1290) was the wife of 
Lord Edward of England (later Edward I, d. 706/ 
1307) whom she accompanied on his expedition to 
the East (669/1271-670/1272). A ninth/fifteenth- 
century Arabic chancery manual, the Subh al- 
A‘sha by al-Qalqashandi (d. 821/1418), provides 
another interesting source of information about at 
least one other member of the Latin nobility. The 
manual includes the text of a treaty made between 
the Mamluk Sultan al-Zahir Baybars (d. 676/1277) 
and the Lady of Beirut, Isabella of Ibelin (d. ca. 
680-1/1282). A translation and analysis of the text 
has been made by P. M. Holt. 

With regard to specific expeditions, the First 
Crusade and women have been examined by Wal- 
ter Porges in his article “The Clergy, the Poor, and 
Non-Combatants on the First Crusade.” A more 
recent analysis is that of James Brundage, entitled 
“Prostitution, Miscegenation and Sexual Purity in 
the First Crusade.” The literature concerning the 
Peasants’ Crusade and the First Crusade describes 
women serving in various non-combatant roles in 
support of the men, including food- and water- 
bearers, and also comforting them and exhorting 
them to fight harder. They are also described 
as praying for God’s favor while the men were 
fighting. However, the majority of references to 
women on the First Crusade are concerned with 
their role as sexual temptations for the men. The 
chroniclers note that prostitutes accompanied the 
armies, and brothels were set up in the camps. Sex- 
ual purity and misconduct seem to have been a par- 
ticular concern of the contemporary sources, and 
were frequently regarded as the causes of setbacks. 
A full analysis of this theme has been made by 
Brundage, working from a number of sources, of 
which the most important are Guibert of Nogent 
(d. §17-8/1124), Baudry of Dol, Robert the Monk, 
Fulcher of Chartres (b. ca. 449-51/1058-9), and 
Albert of Aachen (sixth/twelfth century). 

Although it deals to a degree with depictions 
of Muslim women, the main emphasis of Laura 
Brady’s thesis is on depictions of Frankish women 
during the First and Second Crusades. Brady has 
studied women in a variety of roles, including the 
wives left behind, warriors, captives and hostages, 
camp followers, settlers, emotional supports, and 
temptresses. Supplementing Brundage’s work, she 
pays particular attention to the ascription by many 
contemporary writers of defeat in battle to impu- 
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rity, usually as a result of temptation by women. She 
also examines the position of marriage as a means 
by which diplomatic and political alliances might 
be secured. In addition, she considers depictions of 
lands and cities in the Levant as women needing the 
succor and protection of the Crusaders. 

With regard to the Third Crusade, as Helen Ni- 
cholson has noted in her article “Women on the 
Third Crusade,” three Muslim sources in par- 
ticular describe women fighting in the Crusade, 
namely Baha al-Din ibn Shaddad (d. 63 2/1234), 
‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani (d. 597/1201), and Ibn al- 
Athir (d. 630/1233). They also refer to women in 
other roles, including those of prisoner, noble- 
woman, prostitute, and mother. A number of West- 
ern sources confirm the presence of women acting 
in various capacities on the Crusade, though not as 
fighters. Indeed the question of whether or not 
women actually fought in the Crusade is one which 
is debated among modern scholars. These sources 
include Ambroise (fl. ca. 592-3/1196), Roger of 
Howden (d. ca. 597-8/1201) and the anonymous 
author of the Itinerarium Peregrinorum et Gesta 
Regis Ricardi and his continuator, who was prob- 
ably a canon of Holy Trinity, London, named 
Richard de Templo. 

The involvement of women in the Fifth Crusade 
has been the subject of study by James Powell. 
In his article, “The Roles Of Women in the Fifth 
Crusade,” Powell looks in particular at Genoese 
women and their importance as financial contribu- 
tors to the Crusade. His sources include the Frank- 
ish Bishop Jacques de Vitry (d. ca. 637—-8/1240) 
and commercial and legal documents from the 
period. Powell also pays some attention to other 
roles undertaken by women on the Fifth Cru- 
sade, not only as companions to their husbands, 
but also as millers, market overseers, guards, and 
nurses. 

As noted earlier, Usama ibn Mungidh’s mem- 
oirs contain references to a number of Frankish 
women. The best-known examples are the women 
who feature in his comments on Frankish sexual 
practices, but they also include Frankish women 
taking part in Frankish festivals, fighting with 
Muslims, and suffering under the ministrations of 
Frankish doctors. Usama’s accounts of Frankish 
customs and practices, of which these form a part, 
have been discussed in a number of works, includ- 
ing Carole Hillenbrand’s The Crusades. Islamic 
Perspectives and Niall Christie’s thesis. Robert 
Irwin has also given detailed consideration to 
Usama’s work, most particularly in his article 
“Usamah ibn Munqidh. An Arab-Syrian Gentle- 
Man at the Time of the Crusades Reconsidered.” 
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Another important source of information about 
non-Muslim women during the period of the Cru- 
sades, specifically with reference to Jewish women, 
is the collection known as the Cairo Geniza, which 
consists of letters, contracts, and other materials 
written mostly by members of Jewish communities 
in the Middle East. A number of the documents 
address concerns within the Jewish communities 
with regard to women. S. D. Goitein has examined 
various issues related to women in a number of 
works, including not only his magnum opus, A 
Mediterranean Society, but also Letters of Medie- 
val Jewish Traders and the articles “Contemporary 
Letters on the Capture of Jerusalem by the Cru- 
saders” and “The Sexual Mores of the Common 
People.” The last of these also pays some attention 
to Muslim and Christian women. Another study 
that includes some information on Jewish women 
during the period is Joshua Prawer, The History of 
the Jews in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

As with Muslim women, the issue of non-Mus- 
lim women prisoners has been studied by Yvonne 
Friedman. These include both Frankish and Jewish 
captives. Friedman’s sources include those referred 
to earlier with regard to Muslim women prisoners, 
and Baha@ al-Din, Ambroise, Guibert of Nogent, 
Walter the Chancellor, and modern scholarship on 
the Cairo Geniza documents. 

Non-Muslim warrior women may also be found 
in Muslim folk epics. Once again, one turns here to 
the Sirat Dhat al-Himma and the scholarship of 
Remke Kruk. In the article cited earlier, Kruk deals 
in particular detail with a Byzantine warrior prin- 
cess named Nira. As noted, these fictional works 
are valuable for their insight into popular attitudes 
at the time, even though they do not directly deal 
with the history of the period. With regard to other 
literary works, Frankish women also appear in the 
poetry of Ibn al-Qaysarani (d. 548/1154), who is 
fascinated in particular by their beauty. Detailed 
studies of this aspect of Ibn al-Qaysarani’s poetry 
may be found in the works of Carole Hillenbrand 
and Niall Christie cited previously. 

Finally, an important female source for the pe- 
riod of the First Crusade is the Byzantine Princess 
Anna Comnena (d. between 5 42/1148 and 5 48-9/ 
1154). Her biography of her father Alexius I 
(d. 5412/1118), known as the Alexiad, is vital both 
for its value as a source of historical information, 
and also as being the only work from the period 
written by a woman. Book-length studies of Anna 
include Anna Comnena, a Study, by Georgina 
Buckler and Anna Comnena, by Rae Dalven. Most 
recently, various aspects of her life and work have 
been examined in an excellent volume of papers 
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edited by Thalia Gouma-Peterson, entitled Anna 
Komnene and her Times. 
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NIALL CHRISTIE 


Turkic Dynasties: 9th to 15th Century 


Turks came to the central Islamic lands at different 
times. First (ninth-tenth centuries) they came as 
captives; upon arrival they were converted to 
Islam and came to be known as mamliks; they 
were a population consisting mostly of males. 
Later (eleventh-twelfth centuries) they came in 
groups, first making incursions into, and later 
settling in these regions. Towards the end of the 
eleventh century they had established themselves 
as Seljuks; later they would be known as Otto- 
mans. They were the most successful and among 
the longest lasting of the many principalities 
established in Asia Minor in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In the thirteenth-fourteenth centuries Qip- 
chags, a Turkic people, crossed the Black Sea to 
Egypt and constituted the ruling class, the Qip- 
chaq Mamluks. In other words, the Turks who 
came to the central Islamic lands did not present 
la uniform political picture, except that they ar- 
rived — after the mamlik wave - mostly as Muslims 
and with their families. 


PROBLEMS AND METHODS 

The tenth-century conversion took place inde- 
pendently in three different regions; it is thus not 
possible to speak of Muslim Turkish women as a 
monolithic or homogeneous category either in his- 
torical times or in the present. In the context of 
the tenth century, we face two issues: conversion 
and way of life (sedentary and nomadic). These 
two issues also dominated later historical develop- 
ments; as a result scholars of the past and present 
attempt to distinguish between these issues and to 
categorize the situation of women among seden- 
tary and nomadic groups. 

The traditional tendency has been to regard no- 
madic women (whether Muslim or non-Muslim) 
as the more liberated; as a result the boundary 
between Muslim and non-Muslim women is 
lifted. It appears that their being nomadic was 
emphasized more than their being Muslims. 
Sedentary Muslim women, on the other hand, are 
evaluated more by their religion than their way of 
life. This widespread outlook, which finds support 
in historical travel accounts, tends to be general- 
ized and is used as a tool for examining history. 
Ronald Jennings, for example, shows that Central 
Anatolian women (seventeenth century) used the 
courts frequently and confidently, and that they 


seem to have exercised control over their own 
property and inheritance. But he states that “the 
position of women in Turkish-Islamic society has 
not been studied in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and indeed has received no severe atten- 
tion for any period before the fall of the Ottoman 
Empire.” He raises the question of whether “any 
antique Turkish customs had influenced the legal 
position of women in Kayseri” (Jennings 1975, 
114). By “antique Turkish” he seems to be allud- 
ing to the prevalent notion of, in his own words, 
“pre-Islamic Turkish women who lived in an egal- 
itarian world and continued even to do so until 
the sixteenth century when the Ottoman Empire 
was conquered by Arabic Islamism.” As Jennings 
points out, we do not have any evidence that this 
notion is based on historical facts. The second 
question he raises is whether this phenomenon “if 
it existed at all, was merely a part of nomadism 
which disappeared in the conversion from no- 
madic to settled society.” While granting that there 
were changes over time in the status of women in 
the Ottoman Empire, the question of “antique 
Turkish” or nomadic heritage and influences har- 
bors a monolithic view of pre-Islamic or nomadic 
Turkish women. 

As Islamization in Central Asia was an ongoing 
process until the seventeenth-eighteenth centuries 
it is not possible to distinguish easily between non- 
Muslim and Muslim women. However, the preva- 
lent tendency in studying women is to distinguish 
between the pre-Islamic and Islamic periods, and 
treat the pre-Islamic period, that is periods such as 
the Early Tiirk and the Uighur, as a time favorable 
to the position of women. At this stage two points 
gain importance. First, with the transformation of 
views of Islam and Muslim women brought about 
by the recent work of Leila Ahmad, Elizabeth 
Fernea, and Judith Tucker, we have come to accept 
the historicity and specificity of women’s position 
in Islamic history. Second, at present, when the 
contextuality of historical phenomena is gaining 
importance and replacing linear perceptions, there 
is no more need for a division into Islamic and 
pre-Islamic periods. 

When conversion and Islamization was under- 
stood in a linear way, some scholars emphasized 
the freer ways of pre-Islamic women and others 
the legal status of Muslim women. In other words, 
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each group emphasized only those aspects that 
were seen as favorable from their own perspective. 
Another way was to use a combination of these 
two, that is an eclectic approach to Turkish 
women, by trying to see a continuation of the 
“freer ways” in the Islamic period. This approach 
tries to see the best of the two worlds. 

Conversion and Islamization, on the other hand, 
can also be understood in a DeWeesian way by 
seeing the process as an overlapping of different 
cultural layers. In that case we can observe in the 
layers what was discarded and what was retained 
and which old and new layers coexisted at various 
times. Whether this coexistence was a harmonious 
one, or one of conflict, and what kind of tensions 
and ways developed for conflict resolution can be 
observed, are all topics for future research. In this 
DeWeesian approach it is not so important to 
define and to classify historical phenomena; what 
is important is the way they were perceived. 

This kind of approach will be very helpful in 
analyzing and understanding certain issues related 
to public life, such as participation in the political 
decision-making process and in non-segregated 
gatherings, drinking of alcoholic beverages, and 
participation at funerals. It will also be helpful in 
studying the tension between the customary law 
(‘urf, yasa) and Shari‘a. Instead of trying to deter- 
mine the “degree of Islam” among the women of a 
certain society, research can try to understand 
how the Muslim women in question perceived a 
given situation. In this instance one cannot help 
but think of Elizabeth Fernea’s phrase “words of 
God and words of men” (Fernea and Bezirgan 
1994, xix); that is to say words of God were per- 
ceived differently according to the cultural con- 
structs of gender even by those who were Turkish- 
speaking and Muslim, depending on geography 
and lifestyle. Such differences of perception pres- 
ent yet another area for future research. 

Current scholarship, on the other hand, has 
examined these issues through either study of 
marriage patterns or the tension between religious 
and state law. Studying marriage from the angle of 
politics of reproduction, Leslie Peirce showed that 
Ottoman sultans preferred concubines over their 
legal Muslim and Christian wives as mothers of 
their offspring. Abdiilkadir Inan presented the 
story of Baghdad Khatin from the fourteenth- 
century Ilkhanate in Iran as an illustrative case of 
the tension between the Shari'a and customary 
law (‘urf, tore, yasa) that affected many Muslim 
Turkish women. Abi Sa‘id, the Ilkhan, asked for 
Baghdad Khatin, basing his request on yasa, 
according to which a khan could acquire any 


woman, married or unmarried. Baghdad Khatin’s 
father refused this request on the basis of Shari‘a. 
There are hints that she was connected to the 
ruling family through her mother’s side (Inan 
1969-91, 274-80, Hambly 1999, 11). 

As a result, we can say that future research 
needs to be directed to certain issues in the realms 
of continuity and change, and tensions within this 
change. We need to distinguish between structural 
differences and their reflection in values, while at 
the same time preserving a sense of the common 
cultural, ideological, and historical traits. It is only 
on the basis of such distinctions that we will be 
able to understand the dynamics and the complex- 
ities of these societies with their later evolution 
into discrete political formations different from 
one another. For instance, in the course of history 
Anatolia became part of a centralized political cul- 
ture under the Ottoman Empire, whereas Central 
Asia experienced constant political change under 
a flexible structure based on the model of Inner 
Asian khanates — a structure using consent rather 
than coercion. In terms of social formations, on 
the other hand, social groups — and therefore wo- 
men — in the Ottoman Empire experienced greater 
changes over time than Central Asian women. In 
Central Asia it was the stability of the social group 
that provided the coherence and continuity in a 
society with a flexible political formation. 


TOOLS OF ANALYSIS 

What were these issues of structural differences? 
First we can speak of status that is social, eco- 
nomic, and/or political on the micro level. This is 
one of the areas where we find a great many stud- 
ies on women in Anatolia like those by Ronald 
Jennings, Suraiya Faroqhi, Leslie Peirce, Madeline 
Zilfi, and others. However, comparative studies 
on women’s history taking into consideration 
macro level political structure, such as society at 
the state level and tribal groups, are still lacking. 
Both Anatolian and Central Asian women were 
under the impact of larger political movements. 
They had to travel over large distances when tak- 
ing part in migrations and armies of conquest. In 
such cases they had to leave their kinfolk and their 
networks behind and had to adapt their lifestyle to 
that of their men. At other more peaceful times 
they played a more pronounced role within their 
neighborhood and kinship networks, notably 
those of lineage or tribe. 

Here it is maintained that when state is the 
supreme ideology, women’s position is subordi- 
nated to that high order, as in the heyday of the 
Ottoman order. In the absence of a centralized 
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state, on the other hand, women retained their 
hold on the ideological sphere. As a result, mech- 
anisms that guaranteed the continuation of 
women’s lives were to be found in Anatolia in the 
household unit. This functioned within the larger 
network of associations and solidarity groups that 
were basically non-kin but existed, however, 
under the auspices of the centralized state. The 
so-called Bacryadn-1 Rum (Sisters of Rum) seem to 
have been members of such an association or 
group. Contemporaneous sources speak of these 
women’s groups as stationed within the market 
and as textile producers and weavers. In Central 
Asia, on the other hand, mechanisms that guaran- 
teed the continuation of women’s lives were a 
function of the larger kin group, the lineage, or the 
lineage-based tribal group. Therefore a focus on 
the political structure at the macro level and on 
the social structure - woven around economic 
activities — at the micro level is needed so that the 
role of women can then be evaluated within the 
context of mechanisms that provided guarantees 
of property and means of survival. 

In terms of women’s history in Anatolia and 
Central Asia we have a situation where the lin- 
guistic, cultural, and also religious affiliations on 
the macro level can be considered constant. How- 
ever, these two societies differed to a large degree 
in terms of their political structures as well as in 
terms of the social networks in which women 
functioned. On the micro level this situation is 
reflected by the guarantees accorded by these sys- 
tems to women. The guarantees of property and 
of survival in general are seen as playing a decisive 
role in distinguishing a state organization in the 
Ottoman case and a khanate in the case of Central 
Asia. The Ottoman state was able to enforce the 
principles of religious law in relation to women’s 
property and inheritance, and preserve the related 
court records as evidence of these guarantees 
(Jennings 1975). In Central Asia, in a situation of 
constant change such a system was neither possi- 
ble nor feasible. Women’s property and inheri- 
tance rights were guarded by the larger kin groups 
again through the medium of religious courts and 
the principles of Sharia, without any official 
records. Private records were kept, however. 
Moreover, in both Anatolia and Central Asia we 
observe differences across gender and age groups, 
and all of these relationships were hierarchical 
(Togan forthcoming). 

The mother-son relationship, however, was a 
relationship that functioned across gender. It can- 
not be placed directly within gender hierarchy. 
Ottoman sultans did not marry free Muslim 


women but cohabited with concubines who could 
not resort to their families when in need of help. 
In this way the Ottomans disregarded the matri- 
line and strengthened the patriline. As future 
members of the imperial harem these women were 
educated in the culture of the patriline, the Otto- 
man dynastic family. Within these constraints the 
mother-son relationship was the only emotional 
relationship across gender. It worked against the 
principles of gender hierarchy but in accordance 
with seniority. Unlike Chinese women who expe- 
rienced “three obediences”: subordination to the 
father, husband, and son, Ottoman mothers re- 
tained their authority vis-a-vis their sons. While 
their authority was established by giving birth to a 
son, Central Asian women also acquired authority 
with age. In other words, in Central Asia princi- 
ples of seniority overruled those of gender hierar- 
chy. As a preference for seniority implied also the 
suppression of sexuality to a certain degree, only 
queen mothers who were above and beyond sexu- 
ality could exercise power. In studies such as Leslie 
Peirce’s The Imperial Harem, and in historical 
sources such as Babur’s Baburndma, there are 
many examples of this perception. 

Besides status, marriage patterns represent 
another issue that needs to be studied in future 
research. Among the Central Asian and Anatolian 
Turkish dynasties we observe reciprocity, hyper- 
gamy, and hypogamy. Reciprocity in marriage 
patterns implies exchange of women, in fact of 
daughters. It entails partners who are more or less 
equal so, for example, dynasties like the Qara- 
khanids in Central Asia entered into marriage rela- 
tionships on an equal footing by exchanging brides. 
Reciprocity also implies a need for strengthening 
alliances. But when dynasties were just emerging 
and in need of alliances with stronger partners, 
they acted like wife-taking clans and took wives 
from more prestigious dynasties. This practice by 
which a family or clan of higher status benefits 
those of lower status and thus acquires depen- 
dants is called hypergamy for the men of lower 
status while it is hypogamy for the women they 
marry. Early Ottoman rulers and Timir in Central 
Asia practiced hypergamy. When a certain dynasty 
had already extended its branches and wanted 
to strengthen its trunk, that is to consolidate, 
it started to act as a wife giver. When rules of 
exogamy applied, marriages of dynastic women 
were in the form of hypogamy, whether the spe- 
cific time period was at the rise of a dynasty or 
after consolidation. This practice meant that 
women of higher status married men of a rising 
dynasty; later daughters of a consolidated dynasty 
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married men lower in rank, dynastic or bureau- 
cratic. When consolidation was complete, a 
change from exogamous to endogamous marriage 
patterns can also be observed. The Timurids of 
the fifteenth century present a good example of 
such a change. Timir’s own wives were from 
more prestigious families. Later he became a wife- 
giver; and at a stage when the Timurids did not 
need alliances, marriages were conducted within 
the family, that is, endogamy gained precedence 
over exogamy. 

Concubinage was another form of exogamy, 
where neither reciprocity nor hypogamy was the 
issue; concubinage was hypergamy for the slave 
women. Concubinage and polygamy relate to the 
domination of men based on power or wealth or 
both. In rare cases, or within a limited under- 
standing, these systems of concubinage and 
polygamy could work for the benefit of the 
women concerned. Yet all these issues need to be 
examined within each specific region and period, 
that is, in a micro and macro context. For this 
purpose the scant evidence (such as the letters of 
Hiirrem Sultan) left by sultans who came from 
concubine backgrounds need to be examined, 
reading between the lines, to have a glimpse of 
their perception. 


SOURCES 

Studies on Central Asian women are very scarce 
and historical sources vary. Although there are no 
special studies by women or on women in histori- 
cal sources, there is a fair amount of information 
scattered in different places, such as myths, legends, 
epic literature, hagiographical texts, books of advice 
or mirrors for princes, historical narratives, mem- 
oirs, travelogues, and some waqf documents. 

In all Central Asian regions, myths of conver- 
sion contributed to the development of cultural 
nodes, while in Anatolia myths or legends about 
the incoming Sufi masters and saints led to a sim- 
ilar development. Women played a significant role 
in most of these stories. These early myths and leg- 
ends later turned into hagiographies embodying 
characteristics of earlier oral literature that consti- 
tute rich sources for gender history. It is very diffi- 
cult to classify these accounts in terms of their 
genre, such as epos or hagiography, and then talk 
about their nature as sources for the history of 
women; neither were these sources written by 
women. But the context in which they were writ- 
ten provides clues about women. First of all, the 
fact that women are mentioned and appear in 
these accounts as leading figures is in itself a sym- 
bol of the mentality that was current. With the 


reinforcement of patriarchy they would later dis- 
appear from these kinds of sources. Second, the 
fact that they appear as ancestresses of nations 
and of religious orders is another sign of the soci- 
etal attitude toward, and perception of, women. 
It is not at issue whether these accounts reflect the 
reality or not. It is more important that they 
reflect the mentality of Muslims for whom it was 
important to have a woman as a founder of their 
identity. As later developments in history show, 
the assignment of a place to women in the ideo- 
logical sphere cannot be dismissed as women hay- 
ing a place in ideology only, and not in reality. 
After the sixteenth century when we start to wit- 
ness a reinforcement of patriarchy on many fronts, 
women start to disappear from the ideological 
sphere too. Their presence in myths, epic litera- 
ture, hagiography, and historiography represents 
the legitimation of the women’s position accord- 
ing to ‘urf, yasa, within an Islamic community. 
This trend is reflected in the historiography of the 
times. It is a trend that would fade away later in 
the nineteenth century. These women, such as Ala 
Nur Khanum for the Qarakhanids, Alan Gho’a 
for Muslim Mongols such as the Ilkhans, the 
Chaghataids, the rulers of the Golden Horde - 
the latter two became Turkic speaking during the 
course of the time — or Fatima in the Naqshbandi 
hagiography in Central Asia, or Kadincik Ana in 
the hagiography of the Bektashiyya in Anatolia, 
dominate the literature of this period. It is a liter- 
ature written by men but taking women into 
account. Ala Nar Khanum appears in the conver- 
sion story, Alan Gho’a is the ancestress of the 
Mongols and of the later Muslim Turco-Mongols, 
Kadincik Ana is found in the beginning of the 
Bektashiyya, and Fatima gives legitimacy to 
Nagshbandiyya branches in the Kashghar area. A 
similar role is given to Kanikey in the Kyrghyz 
epic Manas, which also goes back to the Qara- 
khanid times or at least to the fourteenth-fifteenth 
centuries. 

Epic literature, such as Manas from Central Asia 
or Dede Korkut from Anatolia, that is available in 
written form constitutes a source not only for the 
history of women but also for gender history. It 
represents vivid illustrations of interaction across 
and within gender. The researcher who uses these 
epics needs to determine the historical context in 
which they were put into writing. For instance, 
for Dede Korkut it is important to understand 
that the text as we have it was produced in the 
fifteenth century, whereas the earliest Manas text 
is from nineteenth-century Tsarist Russia. 

A similar precaution is needed for hagiogra- 
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phical literature and early Ottoman historical 
narratives of ‘Asikpasazade and Nesri discussed in 
Togan (forthcoming). 

Contextualization of a given source is also 
important for the advice or the so-called mirrors 
for princes literature. Among these the Outadghu 
Bilig of twelfth-century Central Asia displays 
contradictions in terms of seclusion. The work, 
written under the Qarakhanids, reflects the con- 
tradictions inherent in the adaptation of nomadic 
women to a sedentary setting (see Togan forth- 
coming). In contrast, the Siydsatnama, written at 
about the same time among the Seljukids in Iran, 
presents a straightforward view. Women’s place is 
secure indoors; there is also advice against their 
intruding in politics and appearing in public life. 
As is evident from these examples, the women of 
800-1400 lived in varied environments; we can- 
not evaluate their standing in a uniform way, nor 
can we assess it on the basis of the genre of the 
written works, where contextualization is needed 
of the author, the work, and the society in which 
the work was created. 

Another commonly used source is travelogues, 
written mostly by Muslim men. There are also 
some travelogues by non-Muslim (European or 
East Asian) men. It is difficult to discern the dif- 
ference in religious background in the works of 
these men. They all tell us about women as they 
appear to them. We learn about the social stand- 
ing of women or about their attire and appearance, 
about the ways they interact with others, notably 
with men. In his tenth-century account, Ibn Fadlan 
travels from Baghdad to Khwarezm and to the 
Bulghar — the present Volga-Ural region. Ibn Fadlan 
uses value judgments but he is not harsh on the 
women he sees in these regions. The fourteenth- 
century traveller Ibn Battiitta, on the other hand, 
uses quite neutral terminology in his evaluations. 
As Tolmacheva states, “Ibn Battita had received 
training as a legal scholar in the Maliki school of 
Islamic law and served as a judge on several occa- 
sions. It is all the more significant then, that very 
few of his remarks are openly critical or disparag- 
ing of women or of society’s permissiveness in 
regard to their social manner or mobility in public 
space” (Tolmacheva 1993, 120). 

The Spanish ambassador Clavijo speaks of the 
women at Timir’s court with great admiration 
and respect. He describes their clothing, make-up, 
and ceremonies. We see these women taking part 
in feasts carried out in mixed company, serving 
wine and kumiss, the alcoholic drink made from 
mare’s milk. Clavijo tells us further that upon the 
invitation of the chief wife of Timur, he was 


shown around into all her tents (Clavijo 1928, 
268). From this we know that as late as the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century there was no segre- 
gation into baram and salam in the Central Asian 
court. 

The Taoist priest Ch’ang-Ch’un, on the other 
hand, describes women and their different head- 
dresses in Samarkand, two centuries before 
Clavijo’s visit. In the course of a long passage, he 
says: “The hair is always worn hanging down. 
Some cover it in a bag of floss-silk which may be 
either plain or coloured; others wear a bag of 
cloth or plain silk. Those who cover their heads 
with cotton or silk look just like Buddhist nuns” 
(Waley 1931, 106). Here we see that historical 
travel literature does not exhibit or reflect the 
prejudices of modern times; authors have their 
own prejudices pertaining to their own times. 
In terms of methodology, contextualization of 
sources is of primary importance. 

The sources mentioned above are written, and 
issues can be studied from these sources in a posi- 
tivist way. The researcher looks for direct or indi- 
rect information on women, and analyzes and 
interprets them accordingly. In this case we usu- 
ally deal with “notable” women who have been 
found worth mentioning. Tombs and tomb com- 
plexes of such notable women and, if available, 
wagqf documents or inscriptions on these tombs 
complement the written sources. 

A second avenue is that of non-written sources, 
such as headdress, attire, textiles, motifs worn by 
women, handicrafts produced by women, women’s 
visual depiction on tiles, miniature painting, 
inscriptions on tombstones, material painting, and 
non-monumental architecture. A systematic study 
of these sources will contribute to a reconstruction 
of the lives of ordinary women. 

A third way would be to use all the sources 
mentioned so far plus others to reconstruct the 
perceptions and mentality of the times. As Elif 
Safak, a young scholar, has shown, this can take 
the form of reconstruction of mentality related 
to what is regarded as feminine and beautiful 
rather than of women themselves. A wide variety 
of sources are available to help understand and 
analyze the theme of love, personal or divine, and 
comprehend attributes of the lover and the be- 
loved and of divine beauty (Safak forthcoming). 

However, what is missing in all these accounts 
about women are the women themselves. It is very 
difficult to go beyond the level of appearances and 
to understand how women perceived certain situ- 
ations or how they felt. Only after the sixteenth 
century do we have literature by women, such as 
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Mihri Khatin (d. ca. 1512) in Turkey and Gul- 
badan Begum (d. 1603) and Zib al-Nisa’ (d. 1707) 
in India. Timurid histories (fourteenth-fifteenth 
centuries) and the Baburndma are other sources of 
that nature. 

At about the same time, that is from the end of 
the sixteenth to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, works of history began to be cleansed of 
aspects of oral literature. With this movement 
women were also excluded from works of history. 
One illustrative example comes from the two 
works by Shah Mahmid Churas (d. ca. 1696), an 
accomplished writer of Eastern Turkestan. Anis 
al-Talibin is a hagiographical work in which anec- 
dotes concerning rulers, saints, women, and com- 
mon folk are presented within aspects of oral 
literature. His second work, Tarikh, consists of 
political history devoid of women. By the second 
half of the seventeenth century patriarchy had 
reasserted itself in Anatolia and in the western and 
eastern halves of Central Asia, even in the Volga- 
Ural region. 

The disappearance of women from works of 
history caused by reinforcement of patriarchy 
(Togan 1999, 163-95) can be seen as early as the 
middle of the fifteenth century, although then it 
was not a widespread phenomenon. By the nine- 
teenth century, however, patriarchy reached its 
climax, a development that was reversed in the 
twentieth century. These fluctuations over time 
are related to changes in the political sphere. Yet 
until the nineteenth century there were no revolu- 
tionary changes. 

This new period of patriarchy was our heritage 
when we started to write women back into history 
starting in the 1980s. Future research into medieval 
and early modern sources will provide us with a 
greater variety of role models than at present. 
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Islamic Biographical Dictionaries: 


9th to roth Century 


These collections comprise significant proportions 
and numbers of entries devoted to women as well 
as material on gender interspersed in the men’s 
biographies. The types of women included in these 
collections reflect the cultural and political milieus 
in which their authors functioned. The earliest 
extant works were compiled exclusively by men 
more than two centuries after the advent of the 
Islamic community, at the high point of the far- 
reaching ‘Abbasid Empire centered in the new 
imperial capital of Baghdad. They were composed 
at a time when scholars were collecting, evaluat- 
ing, and classifying the bedrock material of Islam — 
the story of the life of the Prophet, his sayings 
and deeds, legal compendia, and exegesis of the 
Quran. These scholars seem to have treated the 
material that came down to them about the early 
golden age of Islamic history quite gingerly. As a 
result, it is often difficult to separate gender rela- 
tions in the urban centers of the affluent empire in 
which they lived from those in oasis towns of the 
Hijaz that they recreated. 

The earliest extant Islamic biographical collec- 
tion is the Kitab al-tabaqat al-kabir (Book of 
classes) by Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/845). It deals with 
classes, or generations, of men and women from 
the Prophet’s epoch to Ibn S‘ad’s own time (draw- 
ing upon earlier written works that have not sur- 
vived and oral traditions). Of the 4,250 biogra- 
phies comprising this work, 629, or 15 percent, are 
devoted to women, concentrated in a separate sec- 
tion. The women are either Companions of the 
Prophet or Successors who did not come into direct 
contact with Muhammad but with one of his Com- 
panions, as opposed to the men who comprise all 
of the generations up to the author’s lifetime. 

The male and female Companions of the Prophet 
Muhammad have great symbolic and practical im- 
portance (for Sunni Muslims in particular). Female 
Companions (sahabiyyat) represent a large con- 
tingent of all women whose biographies were re- 
corded through the generations, and to some extent 
the focus on the lives of the sababiyydt served as a 
model for subsequent biographers. The most privi- 
leged of these were the kin of Muhammad and the 
early converts. Although male kinship and patrilin- 
eal genealogy were of primary importance, Arab 


society at the time of the Prophet is portrayed in the 
biographies as semimatrilineal, that is, female kin- 
ship and maternal lineage are frequently cited. The 
first believer was Muhammad’s first wife Khadija, 
but not all of his female relatives are reckoned 
among the early converts. The original adherents 
to Islam — not all of whom were relatives of the 
Prophet — were ranked according to the timing of 
their conversion, but unlike male Companions, 
women’s religious commitment was not principally 
linked to fighting in the early military campaigns. 
Thus, the proportion and number of women in the 
biography of the Prophet and other works that 
focus on the military exploits of the early Muslims 
is far lower than that in the biographical collec- 
tions. Another impetus for the interest in biogra- 
phies of the first generation of Muslim women was 
the attempt to elucidate the many verses of the 
Quran that refer to women. Some women were 
even linked to exegesis of Quranic passages that 
are not gender specific. 

Another important, although not exclusive, 
rationale for including women in the biographical 
collection is their quantitative and qualitative role 
as transmitters of oral information, in particular 
hadith traditions of the sayings and deeds of the 
Prophet. Already in the classical period, specialized 
hadith dictionaries of male and female transmitters 
were produced concurrently with the compilations 
of sound traditions. One of the earliest formal col- 
lections of trustworthy traditions arranged accord- 
ing to the original authority — the Musnad of Ibn 
Hanbal (164/780-241/85 5), a contemporary of Ibn 
Sa‘d in Baghdad — included traditions related in the 
first instance by 125 women out of 700 Compan- 
ions, about 18 percent. When the organization by 
primary source was superseded by collections of 
traditions classified by subject, specialized indices 
of transmitters became even more important. The 
earliest of these were composed by Bukhari (d. 25 6/ 
870), author of the most prominent compilation of 
reliable hadiths classified by subject (Al-jami‘ al- 
sabib), and his pupil Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi (d. 327/ 
938), who ranked the transmitters by credibility. 
Both of these handbooks of traditionists originally 
had separate sections devoted to female transmit- 
ters. Ibn Hibban (d. 354/965), a badith scholar of 
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Nishapur, an important intellectual and commercial 
center at the time, produced a dictionary of reliable 
transmitters that was organized by generations. His 
book underscores the far smaller number of female 
traditionists of the first generation deemed trust- 
worthy (222 compared to nearly 1,000 recorded in 
other sources as relating information from and 
about the Prophet). Gender was not a criterion for 
classical hadith scholars, however, when they 
weighed the reliability of traditionists, since the 
proportion of women deemed trustworthy by Ibn 
Hibban (16.5 percent) does not differ significantly 
from their percentage among the Companions in 
general. Nevertheless, female transmitters were 
regarded as different enough to be placed in sepa- 
rate sections. On the other hand, the format of Ibn 
Hibban’s handbook accentuates the dramatic drop 
in the number and proportion of female hadith 
transmitters in the second and third generations 
(1.9 percent, 90 women among the Successors and 
only 12 in the third generation). This phenomenon 
is reflected in Ibn Sa‘d’s Kitab al-tabaqat al-kabir 
as well. 

Many biographies of women contain legal or 
customary precedents that are not elaborated in 
the Quran. Most of these are gender related, such 
as ritual purity, marriage and divorce, burial 
arrangements, and women’s apparel. Some of the 
traditions on what early Muslim women wore or 
avoided wearing clearly relate to modest dress. In 
Marriage in Early Islam (1939), Gertrude Stern 
concluded that the term hijab had a well-defined 
meaning by the ninth century. This would reinforce 
the prevalent thesis that seclusion of some women 
as well as the legal dress code requiring the cover- 
ing of the entire body save the face, hands, and feet 
were products of Byzantine, Sassanid, and imperial 
influences. Although this may be true, neither Ibn 
Sa‘d nor subsequent classical biographers are con- 
cerned with the finer legal points of what women 
are prohibited from doing or permitted to do 
within the context of the hijab. Some information 
reported in these biographies supports the idea of 
seclusion, but other parts imply that women had a 
greater degree of freedom. The silence of the biog- 
raphers and their ambivalent attitude towards this 
issue may be a product of their mechanical trans- 
mission of information about the golden age of 
Islam even if it was incomprehensible and disso- 
nant to them. Their approach to this subject may 
also reflect a tension between earlier practice and 
the social reality of their own time. It may be a 
function of a retroactive assumption that the early 
Muslim women obviously maintained rules of 
seclusion and dress developed at a later date, and 


any information that seems to contradict this belief 
clearly derives from the period before the “hijab 
verse” was revealed. In the context of legal or cus- 
tomary precedents, it is worthy of note that on 
occasion women may be linked to the origin of 
rules on issues that are not gender specific such as 
theft, emancipated slaves, and charity. Citation of 
women as legal and normative models in the biog- 
raphical collections of Ibn Sa‘d and others coin- 
cided with the classical age of the development of 
Islamic law. This suggests that gender analysis of 
the early legal compendia would complement and 
amplify findings from the biographies. 

The female Companions of the Prophet and their 
Successors who were involved in miraculous events 
or are noted for their piety and devotion to Islam 
are important not only as role models for Muslim 
women but also as the first mystics and Sufis in 
Islam. Although the Sufi movement developed in 
the eighth and ninth centuries, long after the time of 
the Prophet, it was only natural that Ibn Sa‘d, Ibn 
Hibban, and biographers of the great mystics would 
include Companions as the first devout Muslims. 
The earliest extant dictionary of female Sufis, com- 
piled by al-Sulami (325/937-412/1021) another 
native of Nishapur around the turn of the eleventh 
century, comprised some 80 women (excluding 
Companions), compared to about 100 men in his 
Book of Sufi Classes. Although tales of mystic 
women rarely cite dates, many can be dated by 
external evidence to the golden age of Sufism in the 
eighth and ninth centuries. 

Some information in the classical biographies of 
women relates to material benefits and political 
implications. The biographers of female Compan- 
ions of the Prophet report in detail the cases of 
women who received shares of the spoils of war. 
Portions from the bounty of the Khaybar oasis 
were eventually transformed into stipends from 
the treasury of the Islamic state that were 
dispensed at least until the ‘Abbasid period. Allo- 
cation of state funds to women or to male descen- 
dants of female Companions is worthy of further 
investigation. Women in the biographical material 
are rarely portrayed as directly involved in politi- 
cal affairs. Political messages encoded in the biog- 
raphies of women, however, relate to the relative 
merits of early Islamic protagonists, derogatory 
references to the Umayyads (whose dynasty, cen- 
tered in Damascus, was overthrown by the ‘Abba- 
sids in 747), positive depictions of al-‘Abbas and 
in particular his wife Umm al-Fadl, and hints at 
‘Abbasid-‘Alid relations. 

Classical biographical collections are a rich 
source for gender research that has yet to be fully 
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mined. The biographies have the advantage of con- 
centrating information on women in easily accessi- 
ble format, but this material is devoid of the 
context found in other sources from the period 
such as the biography of the Prophet, hadith com- 
pilations, legal compendia, Qur’anic exegesis, and 
historical chronicles. The concerns of the religious 
and scholarly establishment inform the content of 
the biographical collections to a great extent, 
accounting for the absence of information on 
many important types of women and aspects of 
women’s lives. Moreover, women’s voices are 
mediated by the male compilers. The perennial 
problem of texts written during the ‘Abbasid 
period that relate to the ideal formative age of 
Islam plagues these works as well. The dramatic 
drop in the number and proportion of women 
recorded after the first generation of Muslims lim- 
its comparisons of gender relations during the 
“Abbasid period itself to the image of women at the 
dawn of Islam constructed at that time. The large 


number and proportion of women from the golden 
age of Sufism memorialized in the tenth century, 
however, highlights the significant role of women 
in the formative stage of religious movements. 
These alternative, idealized images that emerged in 
reaction to the scholarship, the legalism, the afflu- 
ence, and perhaps the political discord that 
increasingly characterized Islamic society may 
recapitulate the normative lives of the female Com- 
panions of the Prophet in an ideal past syndrome. 
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RutTH RoDED 


Islamic Biographical Dictionaries: 


11th to r5th Century 


Biographical dictionaries are valuable repositories 
of historical and cultural information about differ- 
ent groups of individuals from different eras. They 
contain references to those individuals who dis- 
tinguished themselves in some way, on account 
of their personal accomplishments and aptitudes 
and/or their ascription to specific social classes or 
occupational categories. Happily for us, many of 
these works contain a special section devoted to 
remarkable women of earlier as well as of their 
contemporary periods. Critical scrutiny of these 
reports helps us identify the individual traits and 
accomplishments that conferred recognition on 
these women. Careful comparison of entries on 
individual women in biographical dictionaries 
from different periods also aids us in plotting how 
varying social and historical circumstances, under- 
girded particularly by shifting attitudes towards 
women’s public roles, were reflected in recounting 
the lives of exceptional women. 

In the period under discussion here, a number of 
important biographical works were written. The 
best known among them are: Ta@rikh madinat 
Dimashq: Tarajim al-nis@ by ‘Ali b. al-Hasan Ibn 
‘Asakir (d. 571/1176); Sifat al-safwa by ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. ‘Ali Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1201); 
Tadhkirat al-awliy@ by Farid al-Din ‘Attar (d. 
628/1230); Wafayat al-a‘yan wa-anb@ abn@ al- 
zaman by Ahmad b. Muhammad Ibn Khallikan (d. 
681/1282); Siyar alam al-nubal@ by Muhammad 
Shams al-Din al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1347); and al- 
Waft bi-al-wafayat by Khalil b. Aybak al-Safadi 
(d. 764/13 62). Although the next biographical dic- 
tionary stretches somewhat our terminus ad quem, 
I am also including the enormously influential 
al-Isaba fi tamyiz al-asababa of Ibn Hajar al- 
‘Asqalani (d. 852/1449) in this period, for reasons 
that will become apparent. 

Each of these biographical works has a section 
on women, a large percentage of whom are the 
sababiyyat, the women Companions who were the 
contemporaries of the Prophet Muhammad. Often 
these entries are verbatim transcripts of entries 
from the earlier, better-known biographical dic- 
tionaries of the third/ninth and fourth/tenth cen- 
turies such as al-Tabaqat al-kubra by Muhammad 
Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/845); sometimes they are slightly 


reworked entries from these earlier works. The 
major biographical works of the period also con- 
tain sections on notable women from succeeding 
generations, sometimes up to the period contem- 
porary with the compiler, as is the case with al- 
Waft bi-al-wafayat of al-Safadi. 

The majority of women whose names occur in 
these compilations fall into four principal catego- 
ries: relatives and contemporaries of the Prophet; 
transmitters of hadith; mystic women and women 
of learning in general; and women of literary and 
cultural accomplishments. In the first three cate- 
gories, the sababiyydt predominate. More than 
half of the entries on women in al-Dhahabi’s 
Siyar alam al-nubal@, which spans the first seven 
centuries of Islam, and al-Safadi’s al-Waft bi- 
al-wafaydt, for instance, refer to the female 
Companions. 

The inclusion of the female Companions in the 
first category by virtue of their kinship and/or 
contemporaneity to Muhammad is practically 
automatic. But within this category, the female 
Companions, like the male, are “ranked” accord- 
ing to their sabiga, a term which refers to their pri- 
ority in conversion and service to Islam. Those 
who had converted the earliest and had rendered 
exceptional services to Islam were generally 
grouped together as comprising the first tier of 
women Companions; not unexpectedly, this group 
is overwhelmingly composed of the wives and 
female relatives of the Prophet who would have 
been in a position to hear his call to Islam the ear- 
liest. The next distinguishing characteristic of these 
prominent women is their role as transmitters of 
hadith. Since hadith is the second most important 
source of law after the Quran, early male and 
female transmitters of the Prophet’s sayings are 
held in high esteem. As dubious prophetic state- 
ments also gained circulation, it further became 
necessary for religious scholars to scrutinize the 
lives of the hadith transmitters in order to establish 
their probity, since the reliability of a hadith to a 
large measure depended on the reliability and 
moral reputation of the individual narrator. The 
largest proportion of women hadith transmitters is 
drawn from the sahabiyydt; to a lesser extent, they 
are drawn as well from the next generation, called 
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the tabi‘uin, or Successors. In the volume on women 
in his Tarikh madinat Dimashg, Ibn ‘Asakir pays a 
fair amount of attention to the second generation 
of women, in addition to the sahabiyydt, since his 
work is concerned with the Umayyad period when 
the tabivin lived. In most other biographical 
works, however, the number of women Successors 
represented drops quite sharply, as does the num- 
ber of women from succeeding generations. 

The next most important category of women is 
that of pious, mystic women, who became 
renowned both for their personal piety and their 
learning. In Ibn al-Jawzi’s Sifat al-safwa, which is a 
collection of hagiographies of mystic men and 
women, 14 percent of the 240 women mentioned 
are sahabiyyat. The rest of the women are from the 
succeeding centuries up to the late fifth/eleventh 
century. Ibn al-Jawzi’s work is noteworthy for its 
inclusion of a relatively large number of women, 
especially when compared with the work of his 
predecessor ‘Abd al-Karim al-Qushayri (d. 465/ 
1072), which included none, or with the work 
of his Persian contemporary Farid al-Din ‘Attar 
(d. 628/1230), which included the name of only 
one woman, the celebrated Rabi‘a al-“Adawiyya 
(d. 185/801). 

The fourth category of women, those who were 
known more for their literary accomplishments 
and dynamic personalities than for conventional 
religious piety, is dealt with by biographers such as 
Ibn ‘Asakir and al-Safadi. One such figure men- 
tioned by both is Sukayna bt. al-Husayn (d. 117/ 
735), who married several times, presided over 
literary salons that were attended by men and 
women, and earned both admiration and dismay 
for her biting wit. Female poets and singers, usu- 
ally slaves, who performed at the caliphal courts, 
also find mention in these works; one example is 
Sallama al-Qass from the early second/eighth cen- 
tury, who was regarded as the most gifted singer of 
her time and favored by the Umayyad Caliph Yazid 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik (d. 105/724). 

Various theories have been formulated to 
explain the dwindling biographical entries on 
women who lived after the second/eighth century, 
taking into account such factors as: socioecologi- 
cal transformations as a consequence of the rise of 
urban, agrarian-based societies that transplanted 
the earlier nomadic ones; changes in the economic 
infrastructure resulting from the growth in landed 
property; and the rise of institutionalized learning, 
which led to the formation of formal, occupational 
classes and organized professional guilds that typ- 
ically excluded women. 

To these factors must be added the infiltration of 


certain non-Islamo-Arab values that impacted neg- 
atively on women’s lives. The period 1100-1400 
spans the Seljuk through the Mamluk eras with 
their distinctive social ethos, crafted from Per- 
sianate-Turkic values and sensibilities that were 
often at odds with classical Islamic values. Per- 
sianate sensibilities had of course already perme- 
ated particularly high Islamicate society starting in 
the ‘Abbasid period, as evidenced in contemporary 
writings. There were serious consequences to this 
development. Traditional Islamic and Islamo-Arab 
values that had remained in ascendancy through 
much of the second/eighth century began to be 
subtly and not-so-subtly transformed by the third/ 
ninth century, so that by the beginning of the 
fifth/eleventh century, we can assert that some of 
these crucial values had been greatly undermined 
and transformed (Marlow 1997, passim). Among 
these Islamic values was egalitarianism, particu- 
larly religious egalitarianism, which predicated the 
equality of humans on individual piety and learn- 
ing. The biographical literature in particular shows 
that women in the first two centuries benefited 
from this pietistic attitude, which ameliorated to a 
considerable extent the effects of gender on the 
moral valuation of an individual. But the infiltra- 
tion of Persian and Hellenic notions of social hier- 
archy by roughly the end of the second/eighth 
century led to the valuation of an individual, that 
is the male, primarily according to his lineage, class 
affiliation, and occupational prestige; female rela- 
tives would derive their social status from that of 
the male. 

Other sociohistorical trends had enormous 
repercussions on the lives of women. After the 
third/ninth century, women’s public roles dimin- 
ished considerably but by no means became non- 
existent. Recent scholarship indicates that after 
the fourth/tenth century, as religious scholarship 
became increasingly the domain of men, women 
became progressively marginalized as participants 
in the production and consumption of religious 
learning of all kinds. As a corollary to the modesty 
and circumspect public behavior enjoined equally 
on men and women by the Qur'an, the notion of 
seclusion for women began to be foregrounded in 
the ‘Abbasid period, probably due to the influence 
of the Persianate practice of seclusion, which sig- 
naled high-born status for women. Throughout 
the first and second centuries of Islam, as Muslims 
settled in lands formerly ruled by the Persians and 
the Byzantine Greeks, they also adopted the cus- 
toms of female seclusion and veiling practiced by 
the elite among these people to indicate their aspi- 
ration to rise in social status (Ahmed 1992, 64ff.). 
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This development stands in sharp contrast to the 
accounts of the lives of the first generation of Mus- 
lim women who are depicted as active in the pub- 
lic sphere, particularly in the dissemination of 
religious knowledge, service on the battlefield as 
combatants and non-combatants, and as citizens 
of the new Muslim polity. 

This situation affected how biographical entries 
were recorded in different periods of time particu- 
larly in regard to the first generation of Muslim 
women, who, along with their male contempo- 
raries, now enjoyed the hallowed position of salaf, 
the pious forebears of Muslims everywhere. The 
male and female salaf were regarded as the moral 
and spiritual predecessors of later generations of 
Muslims, whose example the pious claimed to fol- 
low meticulously. Divergences in behavior from 
the reported lifestyles of the Companions of the 
Prophet thus potentially had grave moral repercus- 
sions for the scrupulous Muslim. 

It is not surprising that the behavior of the 
female forebears as recorded in the earlier biogra- 
phical collections would appear to be problematic 
for some of the later biographers. Particularly in 
the Seljuk and Mamluk periods, the ideal, virtuous 
Muslim woman was expected, at least by theolo- 
gians and other custodians of moral propriety, to 
remain largely cloistered at home. This is clearly 
apparent from manuals composed by a number of 
jurists and theologians on the topic of legal ordi- 
nances for women (ahkam al-nis@) in this period 
which prescribed socially desirable feminine be- 
havior. These works should not be taken as reflec- 
tive of actual social practices and realities but 
rather as a masculine “wish-list” of desirable qual- 
ities in the proper and decorous Muslim lady of 
the late Middle Ages. These works were, further- 
more, primarily compendia of prescriptive counsel 
directed at women, the major thrust of which was 
intended to impress upon them not only the desir- 
ability but the necessity of staying at home to fulfil 
the requirements of religious duty and familial 
obligations, as defined by them. 

It is interesting to note that in these works the 
sababiyyat are not customarily invoked as exem- 
plars for their latter-day co-religionists. The reason 
for that is not hard to discern: the Muslim women 
of the first generation were anything but cloistered 
beings residing in splendid seclusion in their 
homes. According to the fulsome descriptions we 
have of many of them, some were stalwart com- 
batants in battle, others took part in relief and 
humanitarian service on the battlefield and in the 
Prophet’s mosque, and still others assumed leader- 


ship roles in religious worship. What were the 
Mamluk biographers to make of this phenome- 
non? The unedited life of the female salaf may after 
all convey potentially “seditious” impressions to 
Mamluk women about the range of social and 
religious activities to which to claim entitlement. 

Thus we find that Ibn Hajar, for instance, sets 
out with editorial intrepidity to bring early histor- 
ical reality more into line with late medieval con- 
structions of virtuous feminine identity. We will 
look at some length at the specific entry on a 
particularly “problematic” woman, Umm ‘Umara, 
whose independent ways and very public, “mascu- 
line” activities, as reported by the earlier biogra- 
pher Ibn Sa‘d, had to be doctored by Ibn Hajar in 
order to conform to Mamluk sensibilities. This he 
does by forefronting the account about another 
Companion, Umm Kabsha, which contains details 
that contradict the conclusions to be drawn from 
studying the life of Umm ‘Umara. 

Umm ‘Umiara, also known as Nusayba bt. Ka‘b, 
was a celebrated figure from the Bani Najjar. Ibn 
Sa‘d devotes considerable space to a highly lauda- 
tory recounting of her exploits, relating four vari- 
ant accounts of her valiant defense of the Prophet 
during Uhud that emanate from different sources. 
According to Ibn Sa‘d, Umm ‘Umara gave her alle- 
giance to the Prophet on the night of ‘Aqaba (622 
C.E., and eventually witnessed several key events 
of early Islam: she was present at Uhud, al-Huday- 
biyya, Khaybar, Hunayn, and al-Yamama. Ibn Sa‘d 
tells us that the valiant Umm ‘Umara had headed 
for Uhud with the intention of quenching the thirst 
of the combatants but soon found herself engaging 
in fighting against the enemy. As the tide of the 
battle began to turn against the Muslims, she 
remained by the side of the Prophet and began to 
fight herself, defending Muhammad with a sword 
and a bow and arrow, until she was grievously 
injured. She is said to have sustained twelve 
wounds to her body, inflicted either by a spear or a 
sword. The Prophet himself commented on Umm 
‘Umara’s valor thus, “Indeed the position of 
Nusayba bt. Ka‘b today is higher than the position 
of such-and-such person.” She is also said to have 
lost a hand at al-Yamama during the battle fought 
against the false prophet Musaylima from the Bani 
Hanifa after the fall of Mecca in 9/630. Ibn Sa‘d 
also mentions that she heard and transmitted sev- 
eral hadiths from Muhammad. 

The second woman, Umm Kabsha, is described 
by Ibn Sa‘d simply as a “woman from [the tribe of] 
Quda‘a.” She is said to have accepted Islam and 
related a hadith from the Prophet. Her entry 
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particularly catches our eye because she is said to 
have requested permission from the Prophet to go 
to battle with him and been refused. She then 
implored, “O Messenger of God, I will take care of 
the wounded and tend to the sick.” But the Prophet 
told her, “Stay behind, so that people may not say 
that Muhammad fights alongside women” (Ibn Sa‘d 
1997, 8:237~-8). Ibn Sa‘d does not mention which 
specific battle forms the backdrop for this account. 

Ibn Hajar provides many of the basic details 
recounted by Ibn Sa‘d in his entry on Umm ‘Umara 
but with different emphasis on different details. 
His entry is only about a quarter the length of Ibn 
Sa‘d’s entry (Ibn Hajar n.d., 8:262). Given Ibn 
Hajar’s special interest in hadith and its transmit- 
ters, it is not surprising to see that he highlights the 
report relating Umm ‘Umara’s transmission of 
hadith from Muhammad. Like Ibn Sa‘d, he then 
goes on to document Umm ‘Umara’s participation 
in the early major battles. Compared to the four 
breathtaking reports related by Ibn Sa‘d concern- 
ing Umm “Umara’s prowess on the battlefield and 
particularly her brave defense of the Prophet, Ibn 
Hajar provides a single, rather lame account of 
the same. The prophetic praise earned by Umm 
‘Umara — to the effect that, as reported by Ibn Sa‘d, 
Muhammad declared her to have the highest status 
of all Muslims on the day of Uhud — is not repeated 
by Ibn Hajar. In his rather insipid report, we 
already sense Ibn Hajar’s ambivalence towards 
women’s presence on the battlefield, the traditional 
locus of virile heroism. 

It is in the entry on Umm Kabsha that we finally 
see a resolution in Ibn Hajar’s biographical work 
with regard to what has clearly become a touchy 
subject (Ibn Hajar n.d., 8:270). Ibn Hajar relates 
that Umm Kabsha asked Muhammad’s permission 
to go out with such and such an army; again, as we 
can see, there is no reference to a specific foray in 
this report. The Prophet responds with a categori- 
cal, “No.” Umm Kabsha then pleads with him and 
explicitly states that she does not wish to fight but 
only to tend to the wounded and provide water. In 
Ibn Sa‘d’s account, she is not quoted as saying that 
she would not fight. The Prophet then replies, “I 
would have given you permission were it not for 
the fact that it would become an established prece- 
dent (sunna), and thus it would be said that such 
and such a female had gone out [sc. to battle]. So 
remain behind” (Ibn Hajar n.d., 8:270). 

Ibn Hajar then points out that the content of this 
single report is at odds with another report which 
relates that another female Companion, Umm 
Sinan al-Aslami, had been granted permission to 


go to the battlefield. The only way to reconcile 
these two reports with their contradictory implica- 
tions is to maintain, according to Ibn Hajar, that 
the hadith concerning Umm Kabsha abrogates 
(ndsikh) the hadith concerning Umm Sinan. Ac- 
cording to him, the Umm Kabsha report is the later 
one and refers to an incident that occurred after the 
conquest of Mecca (al-fath) in 9/630. Since the 
Umm Sinan report has Khaybar as the backdrop 
and another report refers to the battle of Uhud, 
both of which were earlier, the later report, accord- 
ing to Ibn Hajar, must be considered to have super- 
seded the earlier two. How Ibn Hajar comes to 
know the historical context of the Umm Kabsha 
report is not explained. Ibn Sa‘d, as mentioned 
before, does not indicate a precise chronology 
for this report. Choosing the period after the con- 
quest of Mecca as the historical locus for this 
report makes possible the implication that 
women’s participation in battles before the fall of 
Mecca was unobjectionable because everyone, 
male and female, was obligated to defend Islam 
under the dire circumstances in which the small 
community of Muslims found itself. After the fall 
of Mecca, such participation could be dispensed 
with as Islam became the predominant religion in 
the Arabian peninsula and then a world civiliza- 
tion. By picking the post-fath period to locate the 
Umm Kabsha report, Ibn Hajar is underscoring 
that specific historical exigencies in the early 
period had made women’s participation in certain 
battles necessary, perhaps even desirable; once 
these exigencies were over, such participation was 
no longer not only not desirable but objectionable. 
The fact that Umm Kabsha is cited in Ibn Hajar’s 
version as specifically disavowing armed combat 
and only desiring to aid the wounded and the 
thirsty is also very significant. Ibn Hajar leaves no 
doubt in the reader’s mind that it was not poten- 
tially a combatant’s role that was being denied to 
Umm Kabsha, but rather her physical presence 
itself on the battlefield, for even the most humani- 
tarian of purposes. 

Ibn Hajar does not at this point bring up, or per- 
haps conveniently does not remember, the case of 
Umm ‘Umiara, who is said to have lost a hand at 
al-Yamama, a battle that was fought after the fath 
in 12/633-4 (although both he and Ibn Sa‘d men- 
tion this historical detail about Umm ‘Umara in 
their entries). One could well argue that the con- 
duct of a well-known sahabiyya who had fought in 
a clearly identified battle after the fall of Mecca 
should have more of a bearing on Ibn Hajar’s dis- 
cussion of this sensitive issue than the case of Umm 
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Kabsha, especially since the historical details of the 
latter are fuzzy at best. The Umm Kabsha episode, 
therefore, cannot provide a firm basis from which 
to derive categorical conclusions about the chro- 
nology involved, and this would also affect its 
status as an abrogating report. Ibn Hajar, however, 
appears to have clearly made up his mind regard- 
ing the latter-day propriety of feminine presence on 
the battlefield, and by extension, in the public 
sphere in general, and, therefore, produces only the 
Umm Kabsha episode as a proof-text in defense of 
this position. 

This anxiety about female conduct in the public 
realm, as reflected in some of the later biographical 
works, reflects concern about the larger historical 
and political contexts. The Seljuk and Mamluk 
periods were times of social and political turmoil in 
the Islamic world. The depredations of the Cru- 
saders and then of the Mongols had caused much 
material and psychological havoc. As has been 
generally noticed, in times of such upheaval, there 
is a tendency to regulate the domestic sphere and 
restrict women’s conduct in the public sphere as a 
way to stave off further changes in men’s public 
lives and ensure social stability. Political threat 
from without undoubtedly had further deleterious 
effect on women’s public activities. Male scholars 
of all sorts from these periods seem to have par- 
ticipated in a collaborative venture to create a 
first-century genealogy for the practices of female 
seclusion and to encourage female abandonment 
of attempts to engage in socially responsible 
activities. 

As is often true about historical records, it is 
sometimes not so much the written word as the 
unwritten sub-text that speaks volumes about the 
historical reality of a given period. Comparison of 
biographical works from the early and later peri- 
ods helps us graph the fluctuations in women’s 
lives and status through the generations and to 


decode the ideological underpinnings of later 
rewritings of some of these accounts. For this rea- 
son, among others, they remain an indispensable 
part of the sources at our disposal for the credible 
reconstruction of the lives of women, particularly 
from the early period. 
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ASMA AFSARUDDIN 


Legal and Jurisprudential Literature: 


9th to 15th Century 


Islamic law, like most human legal institutions 
and traditions, was sustained and developed pre- 
dominantly by patriarchal institutions from its 
inception, and continues to be so until the present. 
This did not just mean that most of the inter- 
preters of Islamic law throughout its history were 
men, but also that the prevailing modes of Islamic 
legal interpretations and determinations were 
designed to preserve and promote male privileges 
over women. Women were made to fit narrowly 
defined functional categories where they were 
expected to negotiate their sociopolitical roles 
within limited parameters set for them by men. 
Most often, according to these functional cate- 
gories, women were cast in primarily supporting 
roles for men where they were expected to serve 
the needs and desires of men as mothers, wives, or 
daughters. While men were empowered with far 
greater negotiative ability, which enabled them to 
play a wide array of sociopolitical roles, the capa- 
city of women to redefine or reinvent their posi- 
tion within and outside the context of the family 
was portrayed as a serious source of moral danger. 

The Islamic juristic tradition is replete with 
warnings about what is called the fitna (the seduc- 
tions, and guiles) of women, and the dangers of 
this fitna to men. The constructed archetypes of 
women as seductresses, and as one of the main 
causes for the moral downfall of men, were uti- 
lized to maintain women within limited func- 
tional categories and to seriously constrain their 
negotiative abilities. This is well exemplified by 
traditions attributed to the Prophet that claim 
that most of those consigned to hell will be 
women, or men seduced and corrupted by 
women. This is also well represented by various 
misogynist traditions that restrict the ability of 
women to travel without being in the company of 
a male chaperone, or that emphasize the strict 
duty of wives and daughters to obey their hus- 
bands and fathers, or that even make a woman’s 
ultimate salvation contingent upon the pleasure 
of her husband. Typically, such traditions pro- 
claim that a wife will not enter heaven unless her 
husband is pleased with her, or that the angels 
curse women who upset or cause their husbands 
distress (Abou El Fadl 2001). Other misogynist 
traditions call upon women to avoid venturing 


outside their homes except for dire necessities, or 
attempt to exclude women from public spaces 
such as mosques, gravesites, or common roads. In 
these traditions, women are told to remain in the 
spot farthest to the back in a mosque, or to walk 
on the farthest edge of public ways instead of 
down the middle of the road. Similarly, there are 
traditions that question the ability of women to 
assume positions of leadership and public respon- 
sibility, and that warn against putting women in 
charge outside their households. In this same 
genre, some traditions proclaim that a woman’s 
body and voice are ‘awra (a private part that 
ought to be kept hidden from view), and therefore 
women ought not be seen or heard in public. 
These traditions have played a powerful role in 
justifying the seclusion of women, and in reserv- 
ing the public space as a nearly exclusive male 
dominion (Abou El Fadl 20orb). 

The dominance of patriarchy is a sociological 
reality that Islamic law shares with most other 
legal systems. Nevertheless, the actual extent or 
the hegemonic reach of this patriarchy remains 
seriously under-explored and poorly understood. 
Although the role of men in the development of 
Islamic law is well documented, the various roles 
played by women in the different places and peri- 
ods of the legal system remain the subject of spec- 
ulative and presumptuous scholarship. Moreover, 
the various texts that embody the Islamic juristic 
tradition are a rich but insufficiently exploited 
source for understanding the construction and 
reformulation of gender roles in the various peri- 
ods of Islamic history. There is abundant evidence 
that the story of patriarchy in Islamic law was not 
a linear or straightforward one, and that despite 
the powerful patriarchal forces attempting to 
exclude and limit women, Islamic law remained 
one of the major fields where gender roles were 
strongly negotiated and contested. Both as the 
subjects and recipients and as the authors and 
makers of legal determinations, Muslim women 
played a dynamic negotiative role that is inconsist- 
ent with the prevailing stereotypes of the submis- 
sive position of women in Islamic legal history. 

There is a wide range of textual sources that 
could be utilized in the process of understanding 
the varied roles played by women in the develop- 
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ment of Islamic jurisprudence. Such sources 
include, among others, historical texts, biogra- 
phies, Quranic commentaries, theological texts, 
works on Islamic positive law, legal responsa, 
court and administrative documents and records, 
fables and literary works, books on sexuality, and 
a genre of works, usually written by men, on the 
nature and social roles of women. The material 
issue in all these sources is not limited to the iden- 
tity and gender of the authors of these works, 
and it is also not limited to what such works 
explicitly claim about women, their nature, their 
socioreligious roles and presence, and anticipated 
functions. Rather, what these texts omit, conceal, 
or obfuscate when it comes to dealing with 
women is at least as material as what is explicitly 
stated. It is important to take note of the articu- 
lated assertions made by the texts about the moral 
and sociohistorical position and roles of women, 
but it is even more important to investigate the 
unspoken and often hidden assumptions that 
inform these works, as well as the realities that 
such texts might be refusing to acknowledge or 
to come to terms with. But it is also necessary to 
recognize that Muslim jurists functioned within 
a highly technical and specialized culture that 
often responded to its own legalistic imperatives, 
and not just to sociopolitical realities. In many 
instances, the specialized technical language of 
the Muslim juristic culture acted to express or 
conceal the gender dynamics found in society, but 
often such language was the product of the self- 
perpetuating normative categories and binding 
precedents of the legal culture itself. Discerning 
the particular dynamic taking place in a set of 
juristic determinations requires researchers to 
understand the varied historical contexts of 
Islamic law, including the context of the juristic 
culture itself, as well as to investigate the detailed 
micro-level discourses of the technical language 
employed by Muslim jurists. This long and 
involved analytical process of understanding the 
relationship between Islamic law and women for 
the most part remains unaccomplished because, 
to a large extent, this field has remained highly 
politicized. In the colonial era, Orientalist schol- 
arship sought to emphasize the inadequacies and 
failures of the traditions of the colonized by 
searching for evidence of the oppression and sub- 
jugation of women in Islam. In the postcolonial 
period, much of the field was co-opted by Muslim 
apologists who sought to prove that Islam liber- 
ated women, or by social theorists and feminist 
writers who, while entrenched in powerful theo- 
retical paradigms, prejudged the source materials, 


and attempted to construct it into ill-fitting frame- 
works. Much of this work failed to engage the 
particulars and details of the juristic discourses, or 
demonstrated a lack of facility and competence in 
dealing with the original sources. 

Quite apart from the ideological commitments 
that have tended to plague modern scholarly 
approaches, one of the most intriguing aspects of 
Islamic legal history is the rather large number of 
women authorities who are reported as playing a 
major role in the early development of the legal 
system (al-Jawziyya 1996). Authorities such as 
the Prophet’s wives, Umm Salama and ‘A’isha are 
reported to have played a foundational role in 
early legal adjudications, and were often the 
center of legal controversies implicating the posi- 
tion of women in society. For example, in various 
early traditions ‘A’isha is often portrayed in the 
role of conscientious objector to legal determina- 
tions that are demeaning to women (Abou El Fadl 
20o1b). Among the equally intriguing but also 
woefully under-explored sources of information 
about early gender dynamics in the development 
of Islamic law are reports on the occasions for 
the revelation of various Quranic prescriptions 
(known as the asbab al-nuzul literature). A sub- 
stantial number of historical reports indicate that 
many Quranic verses were revealed in response to 
ongoing gender tensions and dynamics prevalent 
within early Muslim society. Reportedly, for 
instance, the Qur’an restricted the wide discretion 
men enjoyed in pre-Islamic society to terminate 
marriages by limiting the number of times men 
may divorce their wives, and by condemning the 
abusive and often vindictive practice of refusing 
to divorce a woman in order to prevent her from 
remarrying (al-Suyiti 1980, 44-8). Furthermore, 
there is evidence of widespread male resistance 
and even protest regarding the Quranic allow- 
ance to women of a share in inheritance. Accord- 
ing to a number of reports, at the time of the 
Prophet women demanded a share of inheritance 
and were granted this right over widespread male 
opposition in Medina. In addition, in response to 
specific historical incidents, the Qur’an limited the 
access of men to their wives’ property and money 
(al-Suyiti 1980, 64-5). These various reports do 
not convey a simplistic or streamlined narrative of 
either the vindication or suppression of women’s 
rights in early Islam. Rather, what is apparent 
in these sources is evidence of a complex and 
nuanced negotiative gender dynamic that defies 
the anachronistic and often essentialist scholar- 
ship done thus far on women and the early devel- 
opment of Islamic jurisprudence. 
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Substantially the same dynamic is evidenced in 
the formative period of Islamic jurisprudence, 
particularly as to the evolving and competing doc- 
trines of the many different schools of law. For 
example, one notices that the early schools of 
Medina and Mecca tended to be more restrictive 
toward women than their Syrian and Kufan coun- 
terparts. In addition, the views of some early 
authorities such as Ibn ‘Umar and Ibn al-‘Abbas 
tended to be considerably more conservative 
towards gender roles than, for instance, Ibn 
Mas‘id. This indicates that Islamic law responded 
to and interacted with a very diverse set of socio- 
historical conditions and cultural settings, and 
that these conditions and settings had a consider- 
able impact upon the legal determinations per- 
taining to women. In some of the extinct schools 
of Islamic law, we find legal determinations that, 
compared with what eventually prevailed and 
became established as orthodoxy, are quite sur- 
prising. For instance, the extinct Jariri and Abu 
Thawri schools held that women may lead men in 
prayer (Ibn Rushd 1999, 123). Furthermore, early 
heterodox movements, such as the factions of the 
Khawarij, whom the mainstream scholars often 
considered heretical (abl ahw@ or abl bid‘a), had 
a notable number of women commanders and 
leaders, and perhaps as a result, such movements 
maintained that women may qualify for the 
imama or the caliphate (al-Jahiz 1968, 2:8, 216, 
Kabhala n.d., 1:141). It is of course a subject of 
profound interest to attempt to understand if the 
atypical positions these schools adopted toward 
women contributed in any way to their ultimate 
demise and extinction. 

Beyond the issue of the extinction of schools 
and its relationship to gender, there is a wealth of 
legal material documenting the continuing exist- 
ence of major gender-related controversies in 
the later periods of Islamic history. This material 
is most often found in the fatwa literature and 
books of figh (normative jurisprudence). For 
example, in the fatwa literature of Ibn Taymiyya 
and others, there are reports of widespread 
debates on whether women may set prenuptial 
conditions in their marriage contracts that enable 
them to have a full and co-equal power to divorce 
their husbands if they so desire. This fatwa litera- 
ture clearly indicates the existence of recurrent 
and vibrant sociological and legal debates over 
the ability of women to negotiate their status and 
rights within a marital relationship. Many of the 
debates, for instance, focused on the ability of 
women to use the marital contract as a means of 
setting conditions that guarantee various rights, 


such as access to education, travel, and financial 
security (for instance, see al-Wansharisi 1981, 
ll:6-10, 16-22, 52-5, 108-9, 142-4, 278-9, 384 
8, 414-19; iv:366-77, 394-403). In jurispruden- 
tial works, there are numerous debates on matters 
such as the power of a woman to buy her freedom 
from an undesirable marriage by returning the 
mahr (dowry) to her husband — an institution 
known as khul‘ — and on more public policy ori- 
ented issues such as whether a woman may qual- 
ify as a qadi (judge) or as a muhtasib (market 
inspector) (al-Farra‘ 1983, 31-2, Ibn Rushd 1999, 
768-9). Some of the most significant symbolic 
debates are over the extent to which wives 
owe their husbands a duty of obedience and the 
extent to which women possess an unqualified 
right of access to mosques and schools (al-Akbari 
2001, 1:281-2). Evidence that such juristic 
debates often represented discrete and complex 
sociopolitical dynamics is, for instance, found in 
the responsa literature of the Maliki jurist al- 
Wansharisi (d. 914/1508). Al-Wansharisi reports 
on a major legal dispute regarding the legal status 
of a mosque in Andalusia that was commonly 
frequented by what he describes as heterodox 
groups and unveiled women. The dispute, al- 
Wansharisi reports, focused on whether these 
unveiled women ought to be banned from fre- 
quenting the mosque, or if the mosque should be 
torn down (al-Wansharisi 1981, vii:218). These 
examples serve to emphasize the fact that a 
careful examination of the detailed micro-level 
juristic discourses and debates, especially when 
correlated and placed within their multi-layered 
and varied sociocultural contexts, can yield a 
more thorough and vigorous historical view of 
the dynamics between gender and law in Islamic 
societies. 

Among the richest sources of information are 
court documents on matters related to personal, 
criminal, and commercial laws, and texts of wills 
and trusts that have survived from various histor- 
ical periods and geographic locations. Some con- 
temporary scholars have started to plow through 
the voluminous court documents that survived 
from the Ottoman era, especially from Egypt and 
Syria. Court documents from the pre-Ottoman 
era are less accessible, but archeological finds in 
the Muslim world have not advanced to the point 
that would allow researchers to assess adequately 
the availability of actual legal documents, such as 
judicial decisions and instruments creating trusts 
or wills. Thus far, researchers have tended to rely 
on reports of court adjudications, or copies of 
legal instruments preserved in juristic treatises. 
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Until recently, most scholars adhered to what can 
only be described as the historical myth that 
Islamic law was largely theoretical, impractical, 
and unenforceable. This typically Orientalist 
mindset seriously contributed to a lack of interest 
in the micro-discourses of Islamic law, and also to 
the failure to seek out and study original legal 
documents from the pre-Ottoman era. This un- 
fortunate fact has in turn limited our ability to 
understand the means by which women negoti- 
ated their positions or empowered themselves 
in male dominated judicial systems. Furthermore, 
although there is ample evidence that women 
from wealthy families often played a critical role 
in creating academic endowments for the study of 
Sharia, we have only a very elementary under- 
standing of the implications of such a practice for 
gender dynamics in Islamic history (for instance, 
see Kahhala n.d. 1:89). 

It is well established that women played a sig- 
nificant role in the development of early Islamic 
jurisprudence, not only as the subjects of law, but 
also as the transmitters and makers of law. 
However, the continuing role of women as the 
authors and interpreters of the divine law is 
poorly understood. Biographical and other histor- 
ical sources document the names of literally hun- 
dreds of women transmitters and narrators of 
Prophetic traditions (rawiyat al-hadith) who lived 
particularly between the twelfth and fifteenth 
centuries. It appears that certain families from 
Damascus, Cairo, and Baghdad made a virtual 
tradition of training female transmitters and nar- 
rators, and that these female scholars regularly 
trained and certified male and female jurists and 
therefore played a major contributing role in the 
preservation and transmission of Islamic tradi- 
tions. However, in addition to the preservation 
and transmission of traditions, a careful reading 
of biographical dictionaries reveals a large num- 
ber of women who are described as jurists 
(fagibat), and who are asserted to have attained a 
level of competence that qualified them to issue 
fatwas. The stories of these women jurists are 
enormously diverse, and they suggest venues of 
research that might lead to the reconstruction of 
the understanding of gender relations in Islamic 
legal history. The scope and historical continuity 
of the stories are quite remarkable, and they range 
from earlier figures such as Hujayma bt. Huyay 
al-Awtabiyya (d. 81/701), who was described as 
one of the most notable jurists of Damascus, 
who is said to have taught numerous men, and 
who enjoyed the confidence of the Caliph ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. Marwan (r. 65/685-6/705), and used 


to meet with him regularly when they would 
sit together in the back of the Damascus mosque 
(al-Zirikli 1997, 8:77); or the Hanafi jurist, 
Khadija bt. Muhammad al-Jazjani (d. 372/983) 
(Kahhala, n.d., 1:341); to later figures such as 
Amat al-Rahim bt. Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 
Qastalani (d. 715/1315) (Kahhala, n.d., 1:86); 
the Hanbali jurist Khadija bt. al-Qayyim al- 
Baghdadiyya (d. 699/1299); the Shafi‘ jurist Bayy 
Khatin bt. Ibrahim al-Halabiyya (d. 942/1535), 
(Kahhala, n.d., 1:109, 339); and the Hanafi jurist 
Khadija bt. Muhammad al-Batayliini (d. 930/ 
1523) (Ibn al-Imad n.d., 8:172). Some women 
jurists attained the designation sitt al-fuqahda@, an 
honorific title connoting mastery of jurispru- 
dence. Furthermore, biographical dictionaries 
report on women jurists who issued influential 
responsa such as the prominent Shafi? jurist 
Amina bt. al-Husayn al-Mahamili (d. 377/987) 
(Ibn al-Imad n.d., 3:88); Umm ‘Isa bt. Ibrahim al- 
Harbi (d. 328/940) (Ibn Kathir 1996, 11:234); 
and others, like Zayn al-‘Arab bt. ‘Abd Rahman b. 
Umar b. al-Husayn (d. 704/1304), who occupied 
a prestigious teaching chair in Mecca (al- 
‘Asqalani, 1997, 2:69); or the Tunisian Sayyida 
bt. ‘Abd al-Ghani al-‘Abdari (d. 647/1249), who 
taught law and regularly attended the council 
meetings of influential jurists (al-Safadi/1991, 
16:65); and the Shafil Zaynab bt. Makki al- 
Harrani (d. 688/1289), who taught in Damascus 
and was a center of attraction for law students 
from all over the Arabic-speaking Muslim world 
(al-Safadi 1991, 15:67, Ibn al-Imad, n.d. 5:404). 
Similarly, it is reported that students thronged to 
the Cairo jurist Hajar bt. Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. 
Abi al-Ta‘a (d. 874/1469), who is said to have 
adopted the practice of older women of her age of 
not veiling or wearing a head cover (al-Sakhawi 
n.d., 12:131). Some women jurists are remem- 
bered primarily for taking part in what can be 
described as culturally meaningful events; for 
instance, Bint ‘Ali al-Minshar (d. 1031/1621), 
among other things, is remembered for inheriting 
and preserving a magnificent library of legal 
sources numbering about four thousand volumes 
(Kahhala n.d., 3:332). Amina Khatuan al-Majli- 
siyya (d. 1080/1669) was noted partly because her 
husband, a distinguished jurist in his own right, 
would often consult with her about the meaning 
of technical terms in law books (Kahhala n.d., 
1:9). Meanwhile, the Shirazi Habibatu Allah bt. 
al-Saffi bt. al-Husayni al-Ayyji (d. 895/1489), 
who studied and lived in Mecca, is remembered 
for her generosity, strong personality, and impos- 
ing presence. Reportedly, her husband secretly 
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took a young second wife, but when Habiba 
found out about his mischief, he rushed to divorce 
his new bride rather than confront Habiba’s 
wrath (al-Sakhawi n.d., 12:19). 

It is fair to say that considering the wealth of 
historical and legal sources that are yet to be stud- 
ied, edited, or published, our understanding of 
gender dynamics and of the way that these 
dynamics influenced the development of Islamic 
jurisprudence is still in its nascent stages. One of 
the most startling facts, for instance, is that 
despite reports that some women jurists wrote as 
much as a 60-volume treatise on Islamic law 
(Kahhala n.d., 2:45) very few, if any, of these 
manuscripts authored by female legal scholars 
have been published. It is somewhat ironic that 
Islamic jurisprudence, including the issue of gen- 
der and its interplay with law, has been a victim of 
its own importance. It is exactly because Islamic 
law continues to be a symbolic construct that 
invokes strong sentiments that its details, micro- 
level discourse, and technical particulars have 
been largely sidestepped in modern scholarship. 
In other words, it is exactly because Islamic 
law continues to play a central ideological role 
until today that much of the work done in this 
field continues to search for a linear and one- 
dimensional narrative of vindication or condem- 
nation of women’s rights without sufficient regard 
for the complex processes of gender dynamics 
represented, and at times concealed and obfus- 
cated, by the technical linguistic practice of 
Muslim jurists. But it is this technical linguistic 
practice that was the primary vehicle for negotiat- 
ing, constructing, and inventing the meaning and 
role of gender in Islamic jurisprudence. Engaging 
the full range of sources that documented and pre- 


served the linguistic practice of jurists will enable 
researchers to start reconstructing and under- 
standing the layered subtleties of the conception 
and roles of womanhood in the development of 
Islamic law. 
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KHALED ABOU EL FapL 


Literature: 9th to 15th Century 


Women’s literature thrived in many localities dur- 
ing this period of Islamic history, but it did not usu- 
ally present itself as women’s literature as such, in 
a package neatly segregated from men’s literature; 
instead its specimens tended to be embedded in 
larger collectively-written texts generally ascribed 
to male authors, either by attribution, or, in the 
case of anonymous works, by default. Therefore, 
the sources one would consult for women’s litera- 
ture tend to be the same as those one would consult 
for men’s, and the question for the student or 
researcher of women’s texts is not “What did 
women write?” but rather “How did women con- 
tribute to what was written?” The answers to this 
question are as varied as the richness and diversity 
of the empire at that time would suggest; for this 
period of Islamic history, falling between the 
‘Abbasid overthrow of the Umayyads in 132/750 
and the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople in 
857/1453, is characterized by political decen- 
tralization and ethnic, linguistic, and cultural plu- 
ralism. The gradual weakening of the central 
authority in Baghdad led to the emergence of more 
localized seats of power, many of them vying with 
each other in their patronage of the arts. The 
resultant aesthetic cross-fertilization caused litera- 
ture to blossom, such that the period witnessed the 
development of Arabic prose and the seeds of its 
fiction, the rise of Persian poetry, the golden age of 
Hebrew literature, and the emergence of Romance 
vernacular verse. This period also produced the 
multi-voiced and multilingual muwashshah, the 
picaresque maqama, and the fantastical Thousand 
and One Nights. On the Arabic front, the transi- 
tion from an oral to a textual culture was well 
underway, as knowledge and folklore found newer 
and faster means for dissemination. The impor- 
tance of the more accessible and “popular” litera- 
ture remained, however, and its influence may be 
felt in literary texts’ exploitations of vernacular 
rhythms. At the beginning of the period, Arabic 
figures as the dominant vehicle for Islamic literary 
culture, even though, paradoxically, it was often 
non-Arabs drawing on their native literary tradi- 
tions who were producing literary texts. But dur- 
ing the middle of the period, that is under the 
Samanids (204/819-395/1005) and the Ghaz- 
navids (366/977-582/1186), Persian becomes a 
favorite language of the courts. It is sources written 


in these two languages upon which this essay will 
focus, but with the underlying assumption that 
sources of women’s literature exist in other lan- 
guages current in the Islamic empire at this time. 
Of particular interest in this regard is a Turkish 
romance entitled Jamshid wa-Khurshid, a work 
listed in Kashf al-zuniin which is attributed to a Cap- 
padocian poet named Jani Khatiin and which Hajji 
Khalifa had seen in the handwriting of someone 
who died in 815/ca. 1412 (Khalfa 183 5-58, ii, 609). 

Traditionally, verbal craft in Arabic has been 
divided into nazm (verse) and nathr (prose or plain 
speech). While women from this time period 
spoke, wrote, composed, and extemporized in 
each category, their poetry was better preserved or 
anthologized and is thus better remembered today. 
Although some women do appear to have had 
careers as scribes, scholars, and secretaries, very 
few book-length works from this time period have 
been identified as female-authored and even fewer 
survive today. Short epistolary pieces abound but 
are scattered throughout a great range of sources. 
(Examples may be found in Safwat 1937, iii, 374 
and 527-9, iv, 393-4 and 402-3). Hence women’s 
compositions from the era are predominantly 
poetic. Furthermore, those textual phenomena 
(namely, vocal citations) that may be considered 
women’s contributions to prose genres, from pop- 
ular romantic epics to highly ornate and stylized 
epistles, are often versified. Indeed, Arabic and 
Persian literary genres often inextricably link prose 
and verse forms, and the dimensions and implica- 
tions of this admixture, which is known as “pro- 
simetrum,” have begun to garner the attention of 
scholars of Middle Eastern literatures (Harris and 
Reichl 1937, 225-348). Prosimetrum bears heavily 
on issues of female authorship in particular, and 
literary constructions of gender and sexuality in 
general, because for the most part women con- 
tribute to prose forms as quoted speakers of verse 
whose poems are narrated by predominantly male 
narrators, compilers, and editors. Historically, 
women throughout the empire during this time 
period had considerable power to compose texts, 
but they had less power to frame these texts for 
posterity in their own names, or so it would seem, 
given the dearth of book-length manuscripts 
attributed to women. To my knowledge it is not 
until the late fifteenth century that one finds a 
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female Arabic prose and prose/verse writer, in the 
figure of the religious Damascene scholar ‘A’isha 
al-Ba‘tniyya (d. 922/1516) who has several extant 
works to her name. In this regard the historical pic- 
ture looks quite different from the fantastical one. 
Perhaps no figure has as much power to frame, 
narrate, cut, and paste as the legendary Shahrazad. 
By contrast, actual women’s voices are often en- 
cased in so many diegetic levels that one is tempted 
to read them as masculine authorial fictions, as the 
words that a succession of men would have women 
say. Although women’s poems and sayings of the 
Jahiliyya and early Islam are customarily framed 
by a chain of transmitters, or ismdd, their words are 
often memorized and recited for their own sake as 
literary units. In subsequent eras, the frame, 
whether it be in the form of an isndd or not, under- 
goes a gradual epistemological shift, especially in 
the context of secular adab, transforming from a 
record of attestation to a narrative device. As a 
result, the ‘Abbasid or Andalusian woman’s text 
often presents itself as a “voice” in a narrative pas- 
tiche, a direct quotation casually overheard by a 
witness or eavesdropper to an occasion in an anec- 
dotal setting which may itself form a story within a 
story. Hence it is not unreasonable to suggest that 
women’s extant verse and verse-prose composi- 
tions from this period, whatever their method of 
preservation, should normally be read as part of a 
dialogic continuum and not treated in isolation. 

What follows is a discussion of sources of 
women’s literature, categorized by method of 
preservation, and considered in light of frame and 
prosody. Texts includes sources that relay women’s 
words, usually poems or poetic fragments, as units 
of literature in their own right, with brief interpo- 
lations of commentary or narrative. This category 
is comprised of single-author diwdns, collective 
anthologies, and certain biographical compendia. 
The second category, Contexts, looks at adab com- 
pilations, popular romance and song. Here, 
women’s voices are intimately intertwined with 
men’s, and accepting their words verbatim often 
requires us to reconfigure our concept of author- 
ship; otherwise, one is tempted to read feminine 
quotations as masculine hearsay. The final cate- 
gory, Signs, deals with epigraphic sources, or texts 
that are framed by material objects rather than 
other texts. This category, which roots women’s 
voices tangibly in history like no other, has enor- 
mous interdisciplinary potential. 


TEXTS 
Generally speaking, women from this time 
period are not particularly well-represented in 


canonical medieval poetry anthologies. The stand- 
ard Arabic anthologies, to the extent that they do 
include women’s poetry, heavily privilege the 
“ancients” (mutaqaddimat) over the “moderns” 
(mubdathat). In his anthology devoted to “mod- 
ern” poets Tabaqat al-shu‘ar@, Ibn al-Mu'tazz (d. 
296/908) highlights the work of a smattering of 
women poets associated with ‘Abbasid court cul- 
ture (1956, 421-7). The staple Persian anthologies, 
such as ‘Awfi’s Lubab al-albab (617/1220) and 
Dawlatshah’s Tadhkirat al-shu'ar@ (892/1487), 
do cite a few key female poets, but women are 
under-represented there as well. Nevertheless, 
these resources should not be overlooked, since 
they provide a formal poetic framework, or textu- 
ally aesthetic context, for women’s poetry. More- 
over, they yield important clues as to the niches 
that women may have carved out for themselves in 
the literary marketplace. For example, Jajarmi’s 
Persian anthology Mwnis al-abrar fi daq@iq al- 
ash‘ar (741/1342) relays three dozen quatrains by 
the eleventh- or twelfth-century poet Mahsati, 22 
of which appear in their own independent chapter 
(1350/1971, ii, 1151-5). These 22 poems are of 
the shahrashub genre, a type of poem in which 
a tradesman is either praised or mocked. Their 
arrangement in an independent chapter suggests 
both that Mahsati was a premier poet of the genre 
and that, conversely, the genre held a special place 
in Mahsati’s corpus. Finally, when perusing an- 
thologies, it is important to consult the less canon- 
ical collections. Peripheral anthologies, especially 
those that focus on specific geographical locations 
or marginal literary forms, sometimes contain 
gems of women’s literature that go largely unno- 
ticed by scholars who rely too heavily on a corps 
set of texts. For example, a collection of Andalu- 
sian muwashshahat, the ‘Uddat al-jalis of Ibn 
Bishri, contains a full-length piece attributed to 
the twelfth-century Granadan Nazhin'! (1992, 
360-1), an attribution which tends to escape her 
biographical notices, both classical and modern. 
In addition to the general anthologies, there 
exists a sub-category of gender-specific collections 
dating as far back as the early ‘Abbasid era. Two 
key ‘Abbasid monographs on women’s verbal craft 
in Arabic, Balaghat al-nis@ by Ibn Abi Tayfar 
(d. 280/893) and Ash“Gr al-nis@ by al-Katib al- 
Marzubani (d. 384/994), focus on women of the 
Jahiliyya and early Islam, leaving us with little or 
no impression of women’s poetry and prose of 
their day. What they do offer us is insight into the 
status of specific genres of women’s writing within 
their community. Ibn Tayfir organizes his book 
along a moral continuum: he begins with the 
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sacred (hadith and other utterances of female fig- 
ures associated with the Prophet Muhammad), 
moves on to the profane (such as wise sayings or 
bikma, dialogues with the Caliph Mu‘awiyya and 
elegiac poetry) and ends with the downright 
obscene (mujun). Al-Marzubani organizes his 
poetry anthology by the tribe of the poet, reflecting 
“Abbasid scholarly interest in genealogies. Both of 
these works feature detailed isndds for specific 
entries, and in them one finds that certain names 
recur frequently, perhaps suggesting a kind of 
“women’s studies” specialization on the part of 
individual transmitters. Sadly, only a small fraction 
of al-Marzubani’s anthology survives. Two other 
classical Arabic monographs that are devoted to 
women writers or poets who lived during this time 
period and that are available in published form are 
ALIm@ al-shawdir by Abi al-Faraj al-Isbahani 
(d. 356/967) and Nuzhat al-julas@ fi ash‘ar al-nis@ 
by Jalal al-Din al-Suyiati (d. 9141/1505). Neither of 
these is as substantial as either Baldghdt al-nis@ or 
Ash‘Gr al-nis@, in that their entries are brief and 
presented out of context, but they are the only two 
extant anthologies devoted to women’s poetry 
originating after the pre- and early Islamic periods. 
Unfortunately, two other important works on 
women poets, Ash‘Gr al-jawari by the Shi‘ poet al- 
Mufajja‘ (d. ca. 320/ 932) and the multi-volumed 
al-Nis@ al-shawdir by Ibn al-Tarah (d. ca. 694/ 
1295), appear to have been lost. 

It is tempting to view the preponderance of pre- 
and early Islamic women’s writing in early ‘Abbasid 
anthologies as a result of two key epistemological 
factors: 1) the cultural importance and scholarly 
emphasis on the founding years of Islam, which 
made all linguistic and historical pursuits relating 
to the period meritorious almost by definition and 
2) the favorable position of women speakers, 
poets, and storytellers in oral traditions, specifi- 
cally that of pre-Islamic Arabia. In other words, 
the cultural centrality of the Book (the Qur’an) in 
the early Islamic era ensured the oral transmission 
and ultimate written preservation of women’s 
words at a specific moment in Arab history when 
“high” literary culture was primarily oral while the 
gradual rise of the book (i.e. written culture with 
all its accoutrements and specialist training) corre- 
sponded with, and may have contributed to, a 
diminishment of women’s access to the literary 
marketplace in the subsequent era. 

In Arabic, the benefit of an individual female 
poet’s diwdn originating in this time period is, 
unfortunately, rare; for personal anthologies 
would help us to find patterns of themes and tropes 
characterizing a woman’s corpus, to gauge her for- 


mal development and to compare her ceuvre to that 
of her contemporaries, predecessors, and scions. 
Although al-Nadim lists some 15 women’s diwans, 
they were, for the most part, very short; the longest 
were those of Harin al-Rashid’s sister Ulayya bt. 
al-Mahdi, ‘Inan, an associate of Abi Nuwas, and 
Fadl, a slave of al-Mutawakkil, which he measures 
at 20 leaves each (1970, ii, 361-2). Occasionally, 
biographical dictionaries contain a sizeable por- 
tion of a poet’s corpus in an entry, and it may be 
worth perusing such sources for these types of 
entries, especially since certain non-canonical 
sources have eluded scholars collating biographi- 
cal material on women. One poet of considerable 
standing who has often been overlooked is the 
thirteenth-century itinerant panegyrist Sara al- 
Halabiyya.2, A substantial body of her work, 
including a sample of her prose, is included in a 
biographical dictionary of prominent inhabitants 
of Fez, namely Ahmad Ibn al-Qadi al-Miknasi’s 
Jadhwat al-iqtibas fi man balla min al-a‘lam 
madinat Fas (1973-4, li, 522-9). 


Mahsati, sometimes known as Mahsati Ganjawi, is 
a Persian poet of legendary status who probably 
lived during the eleventh or twelfth century. Her 
precise dates are unknown, but various classical 
writers place her in the courts of Mahmud of 
Ghazna (388/998—421/1030) and the Seljuk Sultan 
Sanjar (511/1118-552/1157). It may be that her 
association with the former derives from a con- 
fusion between his historical figure and that of 
Sanjar’s governor in Azerbaijan, Sultan Mahmid 
b. Muhammad b. Malik-Shah (Rypka 1968, 199). 
Her birthplace is variously recorded as Ganja, 
Nishapour, Badakhshan, and Khojand (Ishaque 
1949, 12); hence modern-day Azerbaijan, Iran, 
Afghanistan, and Tajikistan can all lay claim to her. 
The story of her love affair with fellow poet Amir 
Ahmad, son of a preacher from Ganja, is the subject 
of a romance in which prose narrative is interwoven 
with poetic verse. Her fictional biography, as it is 
inscribed in this romance, follows a rags-to-riches 
trajectory: orphaned as a young child, Mahsati was 
forced to find her keep in a kharabat, which is a tav- 
ern or a house of ill repute, but due to her refine- 
ment, musical training, and talents, she quickly 
became a frequent guest and admired entertainer of 
the ruling elites. Regardless of the veracity of her life 
story, she ranks among the pioneers of the Persian 
quatrain or rubai (de Blois 1994, 409). She is 
known, in particular, for her mastery of the 
shahrashub, a type of poem in which a tradesman, 
such as a butcher, a smith, or a carpenter, is either 
praised or mocked, often through elaborate puns 
and sexual innuendos. She has a reputation for 
bawdiness (de Bruijn EJ?), but her penchant for sex- 
ually explicit imagery does not seem to have 
detracted from her respectability. Indeed, in his 
Iahi-nama, the Sufi mystic Farid al-Din ‘Attar refers 
to Mahsati as “the scribe” (dabir) endowed with 
“pure essence” (218). (See the illustration section 
following page 314.) 
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There are published diwans of two women poets 
of Persian from this period. Mahsati’s has been col- 
lated from a variety of sources, including general 
anthologies, histories, and legends, and is available 
in more than one edition. There is conflicting infor- 
mation about whether or not a version of her 
diwan circulated as a manuscript in premodern 
times. (De Bruijn EF’, Ishaque 1949, 11n.) The size 
of Mahsati’s corpus compares very favorably to 
that of her Arabic-writing female contemporaries, 
but an even more astounding legacy comes down 
to us from the fourteenth-century Jahan Khatin.3 
Her diwan may turn out to be the richest and most 
significant source of women’s literature in the 
Islamic world from this period. The first published 
edition, which was collated from three manu- 
scripts, contains four qasidas, over 1,400 short 
lyric poems (ghazaliyydt), a strophic poem (al-tarji'- 
band), an elegy (marthiyya), and a number of 
poetic fragments (muqatta‘at). The sense of whole- 
ness that accompanies such an extensive anthology 
with its wealth of integral (as opposed to 
excerpted) verse forms puts her corpus on an ana- 
lytical par with the celebrated male poets of her 
age. Although E. G. Brown mentioned in A Liter- 
ary History of Persia (1902-24) that he possessed 
a manuscript of her poetry (iii, 233n), the edited 
anthology was not published until the late 1990s, 
and the fact that scholars overlooked her work for 
so many decades gives one reason to pause. On the 
one hand it reminds us that the marginalization of 
women in literary canons is not a premodern phe- 
nomenon but rather a gradual process of exclusion 
and neglect that continues to this day. On the other 
hand, however, it gives one hope that other gems 
of Islamic women’s literature are waiting to be 
recuperated. 

Last but not least, works about women that 
are not specific to poets or writers sometimes con- 
tain poems and excerpts from women’s text. This 
is due to the fact that they tend to deal with elite 
and educated segments of the female population 
such as noblewomen, the slaves and clients of 
nobles and dignitaries, scholars, and mystics. 
These works include Nis@ al-khulaf@ by Ibn al- 
Sai (d. 674/1275 or 1276), Al-Mustazrif fi akhbar 
al-jawari by Jalal al-Din al-Suyati (d. 9112/1505) 
and Dhikr al-niswa al-muta‘abbidat al-Sufiyyat by 
al-Sulami (d. 4412/1021), which Rkia Cornell has 
cross-referenced with the section on women in Ibn 
al-Jawzi’s biographical dictionary Sifat al-safwa 
(263-327). Ultimately, they are too numerous to 
be listed here. Readers may wish to consult Salah 
al-Din al-Munajjid’s article on classical books 
about women, both extant and lost, entitled “Ma 
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ullifa ‘an al-nisa’” (1941). It is still useful but needs 
to be updated. It is important to bear in mind when 
consulting these and other sources of women’s 
literature that obscenities are often censored in 
published editions and that it may therefore be 
necessary to consult alternative editions and/or 
manuscripts. It is perhaps appropriate to end this 
section with reference to a rare tome compiled by a 
woman: now apparently lost, it is a book about 
Andalusian qiydn (singing slave girls) attributed to 
an author named Fathina bt. Ja‘far al-Mursiyya, 
which she is said to have composed in imitation of 
Abi al-Faraj al-Isbahani (Al-Tazi 1992, 119-20). 


CON-TEXTS 

This category covers those sources in which 
what may be identified as a woman’s text is embed- 
ded in another text and framed in such a way as to 
cast doubt on the authorial authenticity of the 
woman’s text in question. One is more apt to con- 
sider it as a narrative voice, created by a third- 
person narrator/author if we take the source to be 
fictional, or by a third-person reporter/witness if 
we take it to be factual. In this category, even when 
woman’s speech is understood to represent what 
was actually said or written, it loses its originative 
force and comes across as a subsidiary text: hence 
the woman speaker is rarely identified as an author 
or even as a contributing author to the frame text. 
Here, a male, or potentially female, narrator or 
editor always exerts some control over woman’s 
text, but not always to the same degree, and some- 
times woman’s text may influence the way man — 
or woman — frames it. 

In this category one finds first and foremost 
adab. The term applies to a wide variety of pre- 
dominantly secular works meant to edify, en- 
lighten, and entertain. They are often constructed 
around exemplary, historical or legendary anec- 
dotes, or akhbar, cited to illustrate a point. An isndd 
often serves to frame the akhbar, but the narrato- 
logical transitions between anecdotes and the the- 
matic connections amongst them also function as 
hermeneutic structures that frame women’s words 
and their meanings. To attempt to inventory all the 
adab works that include potentially authorial 
women’s citations would be cumbersome, suffice it 
to highlight just a few. One branch of adab that is 
particularly rich with women’s words, witticisms, 
and verses is that which Bray dubs the “palace 
tradition” (1999, 75-6). It refers to sources that 
relay anecdotes about the noblewomen, jawdri, 
and courtesans who occupied or frequented 
‘Abbasid (and, in Iberia, Umayyad) palaces, as well 
as those of subsequent regimes. These sources 
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include Kitab al-aghani by Abi al-Faraj al-Isbahani 
(d. 356/967), Al-Iqd al-farid by Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih 
(d. 328/940) and Nafb al-tib min ghusn al-Andalus 
al-ratib by al-Maqgari (d. 1041/1631), but there 
are countless others. The question is not so much 
what adab to read but how to read it. Incidentally, 
like the poetry anthologies of their day, these 
sources often privilege women’s writing of preced- 
ing eras, but they are still rich with quotations of 
the latter-born. Another fecund branch of adab 
includes epistles composed on a variety of topics by 
the likes of al-Jahiz (d. 255/869). In epistles such as 
al-Qiyan, al-Baydn wa-al-tabyin, and Kitab al- 
bayawan, as well as many lesser known works, al- 
Jahiz cites women with great frequency. One work 
which is attributed to him pseudonymously is al- 
Mahdasin wa-al-addad. The work features a series 
of vignettes about women, and the way in which it 
is organized, with passages focusing on the nddiba 
(mourner), the mdjina (dissolute), the a‘rabiyya 
(woman from Arabia), the mutakallima (speaker 
or theologian), the ndshiza (sex-withholding wife), 
etc., lends insight into how women and their words 
were socially classified, potentially with regard to 
how non-Arab women were gradually assimilated 
into an Arabic-speaking society and the linguistic 
and literary influences that permeated cultural 
exchanges. These anecdotes, in other words, pro- 
vide us with scenes of cultural interface that help us 
to tease out the threads interweaving, in most 
cases, the Persian- and Arabic-speaking literary 
milieus. Bray discusses the work in connection 
with an article exploring the generic status of 
“bleeding poetry,” that is poems composed by 
both men and women dedicated to an important 
figure on the occasion of his or her bloodletting 
(fasd) (1999, 75-92). This type of poetry, espe- 
cially insofar as it is associated with women, brings 
up at least two potentially provocative points of 
comparison between tropes that recur in Islamic 
literature across temporal and _ geographical 
boundaries. First, one finds an interesting opposi- 
tion between the bleeding poems, which are basi- 
cally short panegyrics offered to a “bled” - and 
hence “cured” — patron, and pre-Islamic elegies 
of blood vengeance, in which the spilt blood of 
the slain kinsman is likened to the menses and 
therefore synonymous with a state of pollution 
that can only be cleansed through retaliation. 
(Stetkevych 1993, 161-205) The second point of 
comparison occurs in the thematic syncretism 
between Arabic and Persian blood imagery. Mah- 
sati’s erotic poems are rife with allusions to blood, 
and she occasionally addresses or refers to the 
phlebotomist or fassdd (Ishaque 1949, 16 and 28). 


Indeed, blood provides rich and multifaceted 
metaphors for literature in general, and for Arabic 
and Persian poetry in particular, and examples of 
women writers’ usage of blood imagery may give 
us insight into the mechanisms by which women 
transform objectifying tropes into sources of sub- 
jective agency. 

In assessing the authoritative power of woman’s 
word within a given text, it may be useful to con- 
sider its didactic or aesthetic purposes, since the 
contexts of content and form impact directly on 
matters of authorial intent. When an author sub- 
jects the quotations of others to his or her own 
moral or aesthetic framework, those quotations 
assume a degree of fictitiousness. The Persian- 
language Ilahi-nadma by Farid al-Din ‘Attar (d. 
circa 616/1220), for example, contains brief 
stories about two legendary women, Mahsati 
and the mystic Rabi‘a al-“Adawiyya (d. ca. 135/ 
732) (1976, I15, 153, 218-19). At times the 
women speak in the first person, but the citations 
do not seem to be meant as authentic attributions, 
for the words put into their mouths conform to the 
rhyme and meter of ‘Attar’s mathnawi. However, 
to the extent that the lines may reflect the aesthetic 
and philosophical viewpoints of their speakers, 
they in some way conform to their legendary 
authority and should, perhaps, at least be consid- 
ered as echoes of authorial presences. Since the sto- 
ries terminate with bits of mystical wisdom, it is 
not hard to see how a legendary Sufi figure such as 
Rabi‘a would emerge as an authority in a text like 
the Ilahi-nama. Still, formalistic and didactic con- 
siderations cast doubt on the authenticity of the 
citations and compromise the book’s value as an 
accurate source of women’s literary history. 

In some cases, however, women’s words seem to 
shape their frames, rather than being shaped by 
them. Consider the example of a satirical poem by 
Nazhin, which appears, in more or less identical 
forms but in different contexts, in Al-Mughrib fi 
bula al-Maghrib by Ibn Sa‘id al-Maghribi (or 
al-Andalusi, d. 685/1286), Al-Ibata fi akhbdar 
Gharnata by Lisan al-Din b. al-Khatib (d. 776/ 
1374), and al-Maqqari’s Nafh al-tib. In the first 
two sources, the poem surfaces in biographical 
entries on the object of Nazhiin’s satire, a male poet 
and satirist himself. There is a difference, however, 
in the editorial designs of the sources’ compilers; 
for whereas the thirteenth-century Ibn Sa‘id cites 
Nazhin’s poem for its slander against the satirized 
party’s hometown of Almodovar, as is evidenced 
by an introductory anecdote depicting the town as 
a dangerous backwater (1953, i, 222-3), the four- 
teenth-century Ibn al-Khatib cites the poem for its 
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slander of the satirized party himself, as is demon- 
strated by the editor’s own defamation of his char- 
acter, which opens his biographical entry (1955, i, 
432-3). In the third source, al-Maqqari cites the 
poem, as well as the occasion on which it was 
uttered, as an example of the ferocity with which 
Andalusian satirists verbally assaulted one another 
(1968, i, 190-3). In this instance, Nazhun’s text 
behaves as a formal unit somewhat independently 
of its framework. When others appropriate her 
words for their own purposes, they are, in effect, 
offering interpretations of her text, rather than 
manipulating or distorting it. 

Beyond adab, the contextual category includes 
the popular genres of romance and song. Here 
women’s voices are cited with great frequency and 
often by anonymous, and thus theoretically 
unsexed, authors. One Persian-language romance 
that is constructed in part on the verses of a female 
poet is the story of Amir Ahmad u Mabsati. It 
recounts the star-crossed amorous adventures of 
Mahsati and another poet, Ahmad b. al-Khatib. 
While the romance is sometimes ascribed to 
Jawhari of Bukhara, the version found in a manu- 
script at the British Library which dates from 
867/1462 is unattributed. In it the two protago- 
nists and various other characters recite quatrains 
to each other, at times conversationally, and their 
verses are interspersed with omniscient narration 
and dialogue. Obvious questions arise as to the 
authenticity of both the events recounted and the 
poetry cited, since history and legend, fact and fic- 
tion, are deftly interwoven. How does one inter- 
ested in the historical limits and bounds of female 
authorship approach such a text? How cynically 
should one read Mahsati’s words? In a prosimetri- 
cal case such as this, where it would seem that the 
constituent poetry, or at least a key portion of it, 
historically precedes the narration, it is helpful to 
give equal weight to prose and verse when consid- 
ering the plot and structure of the fictionalized 
account; for sometimes the quoted figure seems to 
direct the narrator/scribe through the course of the 
narrative. For example, the romance features a trip 
to the bazaar, where Mahsati and Amir Ahmad 
address various tradesmen, and the episode acts 
as a showcase for the shahrashib (Anon. 867/1462, 
g1b-95a). Thus one can see how Mahsati’s cele- 
brated compositions in a certain genre give shape 
to a predominantly fictitious account of her life. 

Another popular genre in which women’s voices 
are routinely cited is the song/poem known as the 
muwashshah. This form, with compositions in 
Arabic and Hebrew, originated in Andalusia by the 
eleventh century and differs from the paradigmat- 


ically dominant Arabic gasida in two key ways: 
first, it is divided into stanzas with varying meters 
and rhymes, unlike the gasida, which maintains 
the same meter and rhyme throughout; and sec- 
ond, it tends to exploit vernacular language, either 
Arabic or Romance, especially in the final refrain, 
known as the kharja or “exit” which is often writ- 
ten in a grammatically, if not musically, “feminine” 
voice and introduced as a direct quote with a 
phrase such as “he said” or “she said.” Much ink 
has been spilled over the kharja, its colloquial and 
uninhibited expressions of sexual desire, and its 
association with women and ephebes. Some schol- 
ars have adopted the view that many kharjas, espe- 
cially romance kharjas, were pre-existing songs, 
coopted by the muwashshah composers, while 
others argue that they were constructed by those 
composers as a conceit. The kharjas contain some 
of the earliest specimens of Romance lyric, and 
they have therefore piqued the interest of scholars 
of European literatures, some of whom, most 
notably Theodor Frings, found in them evidence 
that medieval European courtly love poetry 
evolved out of a kind of primordial female emo- 
tiveness (Monroe 1974, 16). But few have ana- 
lyzed the “femininity” of the kharja in the context 
of a gender dynamic running throughout the form 
as a whole. Is the muwashshah an inherently mas- 
culine paradigm, as has been said of the polythe- 
matic gasida? (al-Sajdi 2000, 121-46). Must a 
woman’s voice be confined to the exit? If so, how 
does one account for the aforementioned muwash- 
shah attributed to Nazhin? Up till now, discus- 
sions about women’s potential involvement in the 
authorship of the muwashshah have been limited 
to its final refrain. This would seem to place them 
in a subordinate position vis-a-vis the poem’s 
author who would appropriate their words to his 
own devices. Hence a woman’s authorship of the 
entire lyric would seem to be by definition subver- 
sive, unless of course the feminine voice is more 
integral to the entire form than its scholarly relega- 
tion to the kharja would have one believe. 
Nazhiin’s biographers do not mention her involve- 
ment with this strophic genre, and the attribution 
may be incorrect, but questions provoked by 
the historical fact of female authorship of the 
muwashshab remain; for other women, such as the 
eleventh-century Andalusian poet Umm al-Kiram, 
are known to have been muwashshah composers. 


SIGNS 

Throughout the previous category, women’s 
voices are often buried under many layers of male 
narratives. Indeed, it sometimes seems that textual 
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excavations are required to locate those sites in 
Islamic literature where women contributed, as 
authors, to hybrid textual forms, be they anecdotal 
compilations, episodic and prosimetrical romances, 
or multi-voiced lyrics. These texts come down to us 
framed in other texts. But what of those texts that 
are framed by objects, materials into which their 
words are inscribed, carved, and stitched? Literary 
histories cite numerous examples of women’s verses 
punctuating all kinds of objects from fruit to gar- 
ments and vessels. The Cordoban princess and poet 
Wallada bt. al-Mustakfi+ (d. 484/1091), for in- 
stance, famously wore a robe embroidered with 
provocative verses. While most of these objects may 
have receded into oblivion, the few that do remain 
may be immensely helpful in situating women writ- 
ers in their historical, social, political, cultural, and 
material contexts. Two significant examples of 
artefacts bearing on women’s literature from this 
period are (1) a ceramic bowl at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in London whose exterior is deco- 
rated with a quatrain ascribed to Mahsati (see the 
illustration section following page 314) and (2) the 
tombstone of Maymina al-Hudhaliyya (RCEA 9, 
no. 3306), which features a poem written in the 
voice of the deceased, and is currently located at the 
Archaeological Museum in the Citadel, on the Mal- 
tese island of Gozo. While the texts themselves are 
brief and may be of limited value to students and 
researchers of literary styles and forms, they have 
an enormous amount to teach us about outlets for 
women’s poetry, its historical settings and circum- 
stantial occasions. In this way they root women’s 
words in time and place much more firmly than the 
scribes and copyists of manuscripts. 

In a seminal article entitled “Mahsati Ganjavi 
et les potiers de Rey,” Firouz Bagherzadeh sorts 
through textual, archaeological, art-historical, and 
religio-political evidence in order to determine the 
probable source of a quatrain appearing on the 
outside of the aforementioned ceramic bowl. 
Bagherzadeh notes that the poem is attributed both 
to Mahsati and to the Seljuk panegyrist Anwari 
(d. ca. 586/1190) and sets out to determine which 
attribution is correct. By considering information 
about the bowl’s provenance and its Haft-rang 
variety, the author is able to pinpoint the date 
(1155-1223 C.E.) and the location (‘Iraq-i ‘Ajam) 
of its origin. Then, by contemplating the geopolit- 
ical and social history of the region, Bagherzadeh is 
able to deduce that Mahsati is more likely to have 
been the quatrain’s composer than Anwari. The 
latter, a committed Sunni, would not have been a 
popular choice of poets in ‘Iraq-i ‘Ajam during that 
period of intense sectarianism due to the predomi- 


nantly Shii sympathies of the inhabitants of the 
region (Bagherzadeh 1992, 166). Moreover, Mah- 
sati’s reputed poetic dalliance with tradesmen and 
artisans suggests that she would have been a 
favorite for the Haft-rang master ceramists (1992, 
173). In sum, this unlikely source of women’s liter- 
ature helps to authenticate an attribution, and this 
is no small feat in the case of a poet whose career 
has been overshadowed by her legend. The bowl 
also underscores Mahsati’s importance as a poet 
for the mercantile classes and not merely for the 
ruling elite. 

At about the same time that the bowl was cre- 
ated in Traq-i ‘Ajam, or, to be more precise, in 
569/1174, a woman named Maymina bt. al- 
Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Hudhali died in the Mediter- 
ranean, perhaps on the Maltese island of Gozo, 
where her gravestone is said to have been found in 
a field by the road from Xewkija to Sannat (Grassi 
1989, 35). This woman whose name is etched in 
stone lies in authorial obscurity today. Neverthe- 
less, a brief poem of self-mourning written in her 
voice lives on ina marble stele that apparently once 
marked her grave. The poem, along with the rest of 
the funerary inscription, was preserved in stone 
and hence theoretically free from the distortions 
and mistakes inflicted on texts passed down by 
imperfect copyists and scribes, but it was subjected 
instead to the erosive forces of nature and time. 
Variations of the text thus exist as a result of diver- 
gent readings of its single source. The renowned 
nineteenth-century scholar Michele Amari re- 
marked that few epigraphs, in Arabic or in any 
other language, yielded as many interpretations as 
Maymina’s tombstone (Grassi 1989, 219), also 
known as “Majmutna’s tombstone” or the “Sciara 
inscription.” While the poem itself may not have 
been written by the deceased woman, the fact that 
it was written in her voice is significant; for it 
demonstrates that women had access to semantic 
authority even in the remote corners of the Islamic 
world and even beyond its geopolitical boundaries. 
Indeed, the Christian Normans captured Malta 
in 483/1090, more than eight decades before 
Maymina’s death, and many Muslims remained 
and prospered there until Frederick II expelled 
them in 647/1249. 

On the outside, texts are always framed, either 
by an object or by another text. How one handles 
that frame influences their meanings and our in- 
terpretation of them. Sometimes a frame seems 
permanent and unbendable, as in the case of a 
gravestone. At other times a frame seems logically 
constructed around resemblances and identities, as 
in the case of collective poetry anthologies and 
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individual diwans. But the vast majority of frames, 
such as those that occur in adab, contain and cir- 
cumscribe with a great measure of malleability. In 
order to assess the strength of women’s words 
within these frames, thereby broaching the subject 
of women as agents of collective authorship, one 
needs, first and foremost, to deconstruct the frame. 
In the vast majority of cases, this will be, at least in 
part, a narratological endeavor, since women’s 
words are most often narrated by men. On the 
inside, in the middle of the frame, lies the core of 
woman’s word; since this is usually a poem, one 
must work with poetics. Do woman’s devices ever 
trump man’s frame? Ors, narrated by man, does 
woman herself figure as his trope? If we open up 
texts of masculine or anonymous transmission and 
edition to the possibility of feminine co-author- 
ship, even if only in a fraction of cases, then we 
lend historical agency to female personages, both 
real and imaginary, who would otherwise remain 
trapped in a realm of symbolism and allegory. 


Nores 

zr. Nazhin bt. al-Qila%, a twelfth-century Andalusian 
poet known for her satire (hij@) and obscenity (mujun), 
has poems and poetic fragments scattered throughout 
biographical dictionaries and adab compilations. In addi- 
tion, Ibn Bishri attributes a full-length muwashshah to 
her. Her precise dates and social circumstances are 
unclear, but anecdotal evidence places her in the com- 
pany of the pioneering vernacular poet Ibn Quzman 
(d. 5 55/1160), and she is said to have been the daughter 
of a judge (di Giacomo 1947, 17n). 

2. Sara al-Halabiyya is a thirteenth-century poet who 
found patronage in the Hafsid and Marinid courts of the 
Islamic west. Many of her panegyrics are dedicated to the 
‘Azafi family of Ceuta. Her eastern origins are evident 
both in her nisba (“the Aleppan”) and in her verse, where 
she often expresses longing for the east. 

3. Jahan Khatin, a fourteenth-century poet from Shi- 
raz, has the most extensive extant textual legacy of any 
woman from the period. Despite the enormity of her cor- 
pus, citations of her work in canonical Persian sources 
seem to be somewhat limited; nevertheless her rounds of 
flyte with Ubayd-i Zakani (d. ca. 772/1371) are cele- 
brated. She married Amin al-Din Jahrami, a minister to 
the Injuid ruler Shah Shaykh Abia Ishaq. 

4. Wallada bt. al-Mustakfi (d. 484/1o91) was the 
daughter of an Umayyad caliph of Cordoba. She led an 
independent life, remaining unveiled and unmarried, and 
hosted literary gatherings. She is quite famous for having 
had a tortuous affair with the canonical male poet Ibn 
Zaydin (d. 463/1071) and slightly infamous for having 
had a romantic liaison with the female poet Muhja al- 
Qurtubiyya. Wallada’s compositions, mostly love poems 
and satires, are playful and provocative. 
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Mar_é HAMMOND 


The Spread of Islam in Southeast Asia: 


15th to Mid-18th Century 


By the beginning of the fifteenth century, grave- 
stones and other sources show that Islamic states 
had been established in several areas of island and 
peninsular Southeast Asia. In north Sumatra there 
had been Islamic states since the early thirteenth 
century, Muslims had been found in East Java in 
the fourteenth century, and the Malay peninsula 
had seen the creation of several sultanates. 

In Samudra there is the gravestone of one ‘Abd 
Allah bin Muhammad bin ‘Abd al-Qadir, who died 
in 809/1406. He was a descendant of the penulti- 
mate ‘Abbasid caliph, confirming that by the early 
fifteenth century north Sumatra was already part 
of the international world of Islamic travelers. 

The sequence of gravestones from the Malay 
peninsula shows the continuing presence of Islamic 
states there. Malacca was founded as the greatest 
Malay-run entrepot state of Southeast Asia around 
1400. Its first ruler, Parameswara, was a Hindu- 
Buddhist, but he seems to have converted to Islam 
very late in his reign (?1390-1413/14), when he 
took the name Sultan Iskandar Syah. His imme- 
diate successors were Muslims, but there seems 
to have been a brief Hindu-Buddhist reaction 
under the fourth king, Parameswara Dewa Syah 
(r. 1445-6). He was deposed and replaced by his 
half-brother, sultan Muzaffar Syah (r 1446- 
50), after which time Islam was firmly established 
as the religion of the elite of Malacca, which be- 
came a major center for Islamic trade and scholar- 
ship in the region. Malacca is believed to have 
sponsored the Islamization of other areas of the 
Malay peninsula. The grave of the first sultan of 
Pahang, Muhammad Shah, is dated 880/1475. At 
Johor there is the grave of an unnamed grand- 
mother of a sayyid named al-Marhim Mansur, 
dated 857/1453. 

A particularly interesting gravestone is found at 
Pengkalan Kempas in Negeri Sembilan on the 
Malay peninsula. This marks the grave of one 
Ahmat Majana or Majanu. What is remarkable is 
that the inscription is in two parts. One is in Malay 
in Arabic script, the other in Malay using pre- 
Islamic Kawi characters. The grave is dated in the 
Indian-derived Saka era 1389/1467-8 C.E. This is 
the only such example of a dual inscription found 


in the Malay peninsula, suggesting that at this time 
that area of the peninsula was ina state of cultural 
transition. 

The Muslim Chinese voyager Ma Huan visited 
Malacca in 1413-15, 1421-2, and 1431-3. His re- 
ports confirm that both the ruler and his subjects 
were Muslims. His report on Java (which he visited 
in 1416) is, however, a source of confusion. Al- 
ready in the fourteenth century there were elite 
Javanese being buried as Muslims at the court of 
Majapahit, as is evidenced by gravestones at Tra- 
wulan and Tralaya in East Java, but Ma Huan says 
that there were only three kinds of people in Java: 
Muslims from the west, Chinese, of whom many 
were Muslims, and the local Javanese savages who 
worshipped devils. Did he not recognize Javanese 
Muslims on the north coast of Java, or were 
Javanese converts to Islam making cultural choices 
so great that he mistook them for either Muslims 
from the west or Chinese Muslims? Or was it the 
case that Islam had spread less on the coast than in 
the interior of East Java at this time? 

Certainly the series of Islamic gravestones at 
Trawulan and Tralaya, which document the pres- 
ence of elite Javanese Muslims from the fourteenth 
century, continues into the fifteenth century, as the 
Hindu-Buddhist court was entering a time of 
trouble and decline. Graves there are dated 
Saka 1329/1407 C.E., Saka 1340/1418 C.E., Saka 
1349/1427 C.E., Saka 1389/1467 C.E., Saka 
1397/1475 C.E., and Saka 1533/1611 C.E. One 
of these stones uses the Islamic date 874 A.H./ 
1469-70 and the name Zainuddin, but of course 
this could well have been an ethnic Javanese. 

At Gresik, also in East Java, there is the grave- 
stone of one Malik Ibrahim, dated 822/1419. He 
had been born in Persia and was probably a trader 
who died in Gresik, and his gravestone (like several 
early stones from north Sumatra) was made in 
Cambay, in Gujerat. Locally, however, he is re- 
membered as one of the early proselytizers of Islam 
in Java, collectively known as the wali sanga (the 
nine saints). There is no reliable historical evidence 
to confirm that Malik Ibrahim was such a person, 
and indeed all of the legends about the wali sanga 
are subject to local variations, conflict among 
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sources, and an absence of contemporary docu- 
mentation to support them. 

Returning to north Sumatra, where the first evi- 
dence of Islamization is found beginning in the 
early thirteenth century, further gravestones con- 
firm the presence of sultanates there through the 
fifteenth century. The first sultan of the newly 
expanding state of Aceh, ‘Ali Mughayat Shah, is 
dated 936/1530. 

Islam was also present in north Borneo/Kali- 
mantan by this time. Two early gravestones in 
Malay using the Arabic script come from Brunei. 
One is dated 83 5/1432, but the name is illegible. 
The other is the grave of one Sharif Hid and is 
dated 905/1499. 

It is certain that other areas of Southeast Asia 
had encountered Muslims, and no doubt local con- 
versions had taken place before the end of the fif- 
teenth century, but in the absence of local evidence 
such as gravestones or early mosques, we know 
nothing reliable about these developments. And 
these gravestones themselves are hardly satisfac- 
tory forms of evidence. They tell as that a Muslim 
was buried in a particular location at a particular 
time, and often that a sultanate existed there, but 
they cannot tell us such things as how many people 
other than the ruler were Muslims, how deeply 
Islam had influenced local beliefs and customs, 
whether the process of conversion was peaceful or 
had brought conflict, and so on. 

We are fortunate that a particularly valuable 
early European source — lost for centuries but 
rediscovered in Paris in 1937 — sheds light on 
Southeast Asia, including the process of Islamiza- 
tion. This is the Suma Oriental of the Lisbon 
apothecary Tomé Pires, who was in Southeast Asia 
in the years 1512-15, immediately after the Por- 
tuguese conquest of Malacca in 1511. He was of 
course a person of his times, and the cultural dis- 
tance between this Christian Portuguese observer 
and local Muslims was considerable. But Pires 
seems to have been a remarkably astute observer 
and candid recorder of what he saw, which was a 
very great deal at a truly remarkable time. No 
major error or misrepresentation has ever been 
ascribed to his account of Southeast Asia in his 
time, so the Suma Oriental remains an invaluable 
account of the state of Islamization (as well as of 
many other things, of course) in the early sixteenth 
century, although of course it is to be used as criti- 
cally as any other source. 

Pires wrote of Malacca’s role as a major center of 
Islam and a promoter of Islamization in surround- 
ing states. He informs us that most of the kings of 
Sumatra along the Straits of Malacca were Mus- 


lims by his time, from Aceh in the north to Palem- 
bang in the south, but that most of the states up the 
west coast were still “heathen.” The king of Aceh 
he described as “a Moor, a knightly man among his 
neighbors.” At Pasai in north Sumatra were found 
traders from throughout the Islamic world: Ben- 
galis, Turks, Arabs, Persians, Gujeratis (Gujerat 
itself was undergoing Islamization at this time, 
and many of the Gujeratis in Sumatra were Hin- 
dus), other Indians, Malays, Javanese, and (non- 
Muslim) Siamese. 

Pires describes the process by which, according 
to his information, Islam had come to be estab- 
lished in Pasai: 


Pasai used to have heathen kings, and it must be a hun- 
dred and sixty years since the said kings were worn out 
by the cunning of the merchant Moors there in the 
kingdom of Pase, and the said Moors held the sea coast 
and they made a Moorish king of the Bengali caste, and 
from that time until now the kings of Pasai have always 
been Moors; except that up till now they have been 
unable to convert the people of the interior; and yet... 
those who are not yet Moors are being made so every 
day, and no heathen among them is held in any esteem 
unless he is a merchant. 


Pires’s account thus suggests that Islamization in 
Sumatra, still actively going on at that time, had 
been driven very largely by the interests of the 
international Islamic trading community. His pic- 
ture of Java in this period suggests a different pat- 
tern there. 

According to Pires, west Java, the Sundanese- 
speaking region, was still Hindu: “The kingdom of 
Sunda does not allow Moors in it, except for a few, 
because it is feared that with their cunning they 
may do what has been done in Java.” 

The king of the Javanese-speaking heartland in 
central and east Java was still a Hindu-Buddhist 
“heathen” in Pires’s time, and he was at war with 
the Muslims along the north coast. Despite that 
conflict, Pires importantly describes a process of 
cultural emulation among these north coastal 
Islamic communities: 


These Moorish pates [rulers]... are great lords, and 
when they speak of courtesy and civility they say that 
there is everything at court, and riches. And they speak 
of Gusti Pate’s [the leading figure at the Majapahit 
court] affairs with great respect. 


The conversion process that he observed on 
Java’s coast was unlike what he reports for Suma- 
tra. In Java, foreigners who were already Muslims, 
had settled there and established Islamic commu- 
nities, were becoming Javanized: 


At the time when there were heathens along the sea 
coast of Java, many merchants used to come, Parsees, 
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Arabs, Gujeratis, Bengalese, Malays and other nation- 
alities, there being many Moors among them. They 
began to trade in the country and to grow rich. They 
succeeded in way of making mosques, and mollahs 
came from outside, so that they came in such growing 
numbers that the sons of these said Moors were 
already Javanese and rich. . . . In some places the hea- 
then Javanese lords themselves turned Mohammedan, 
and these mollahs and the merchant Moors took pos- 
session of these places. Others had a way of fortifying 
the places where they lived, and they took people of 
their own who sailed in their junks, and they killed the 
Javanese lords and made themselves lords. . . . These 
lord pates are not Javanese of long standing in the 
country, but they are descended from Chinese, from 
Parsees and Kling [Indians] and from the nations we 
have already mentioned. However, brought up among 
the bragging Javanese, and still more on account of the 
riches they have inherited from their ancestors, these 
men made themselves more important in Javanese 
nobility and state than those of the hinterland. 


Pires wrote, too, of a process of religious tolera- 
tion and interaction in Java, noting the following 
about pre-Islamic ascetics found there: 


There are about fifty thousand of these in Java. There 
are three or four orders of them. Some of them do not 
eat rice or drink wine; they are all virgins, they do not 
know women. .. . And these men are also worshipped 
by the Moors, and they believe in them greatly; they 
give them alms; they rejoice when such men come to 
their houses. . . . [have sometimes seen ten or twelve of 
these in Java. 


Pires reported that the coast of Java had been 
Islamized as far east as Surabaya, but from there to 
the east the population was still Hindu-Buddhist 
and widow-burning was practiced when lords 
died. This area was near to Bali, which resisted 
Islamization, and continued to have close cultural 
and political interaction with Balinese Hindu 
states until the late eighteenth century. 

East of Java, Madura was still “heathen” in 
Pires’s day. Most of the island of Kalimantan was 
also not yet Islamized, but Pires reported that the 
chief lord (i.e. of Brunei) was a recently converted 
Muslim. Bali, Lombok, and Sumbawa were not yet 
Islamized. But in the “spice islands” of Maluku 
(Banda, Seram, Ambon, Ternate, Tidore, and 
others), Islamic states were being created. In 
Tidore, for instance, he reported (on the basis of 
hearsay, for Pires did not personally visit this area 
so far as is known) that in a population of about 
2,000, the king and 200 others were Muslims. The 
Makasarese and Bugis of south Sulawesi — later 
regarded as fierce Muslim warriors — were not yet 
Muslims in his time. 

Two Javanese-language manuscripts were brought 
back to the Netherlands by the first Dutch expedi- 
tion to Indonesia of 1595-7, so they are indu- 
bitably of sixteenth-century origin. No more is 


known of their provenance, but their paleography 
suggests a north coast origin. These sources are 
very important for demonstrating (1) that Islamic 
learning was seriously studied in north Java at this 
time; (2) that Sufism was then a major mode of 
Islamic thought and practice (indeed, we may 
safely assume that it was the predominant mode); 
and (3) that this mysticism was flexible enough 
to accommodate pre-existing Javanese concepts. 
Both works have been edited by Drewes, one with 
the title Een Javaanse primbon uit de zestiende 
eeuw and the other as The Admonitions of Seh 
Bari. The theology of both works is orthodox and 
indeed their teachings might have been found in 
any Islamic society of the time. It is notable never- 
theless that we find common Islamic concepts 
expressed with Javanese rather than Arabic termi- 
nology. Whereas Arabic is used for terms such 
as the Quran, the Devil (Setan, Iblis), angels 
(malaekat), or desire (napsu from Arabic nafs), we 
also encounter Javanese terms such as pangeran 
for God, sambahyang for prayer (as well as Arabic- 
derived salat), atapa for asceticism, swarga or 
syarga for heaven, suksma for the immaterial, 
innermost soul, and so on. 

The evidence considered thus far is useful in 
establishing a rough chronology of the spread of 
Islam in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In the 
case of the two surviving Javanese manuscripts, we 
gain invaluable insights into the content of Islamic 
teachings in Java in the sixteenth century, which 
may be taken to confirm the vital role played by 
Sufism in the spread of Islam in this period. Tomé 
Pires provides much more detail about social, eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural forces at work at this 
time, but of course one must recognize his cultural 
distance from the societies he described. Unfortu- 
nately, there is little more which can be said with 
great confidence. The early Islamization of the 
Malay-Indonesian area has inspired much interest- 
ing speculation and not a little controversy, but the 
evidence is so limited in nature and volume that 
much remains obscure. 

Once we move into the seventeenth century, 
however, we begin to have a somewhat clearer 
picture. In particular, sources are sufficient to 
demonstrate that two areas of Indonesia — Aceh 
and Central Java — were the locations for major 
religious activities. 

Aceh produced a vast amount of religiously 
inspired literature in Malay, associated particu- 
larly with four of the greatest writers of Indonesian 
literature. The first of these was Hamzah Pansuri, 
who died in Mecca in 1527. He was followed by 
two other native Sumatrans, Syamsuddin of Pasai 
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(d. 1630) and Abdurrauf of Singkil (ca. 1615-93) 
and the most prolific of these four, the Gujerati Nar 
al-Din al-Raniri, who lived in Aceh from 1637 to 
1644. During the reign of Aceh’s greatest king, Sul- 
tan Iskandar Muda (r. 1607-36), Islamic literature 
enjoyed royal patronage. The king was initiated 
into the Naqshabandiyya order by Syamsuddin, 
who also wielded considerable political influence. 
Syamsuddin, Abdurrauf, and al-Raniri all adopted 
the mystical doctrine of seven stages of emanation, 
but after he arrived in Aceh, al-Raniri launched a 
violent campaign against the supposedly heretical 
versions of the others. In the reign of Sultan Iskan- 
dar Thani (r. 1636-41) it was al-Raniri who had 
royal support. In 1644, however, he lost the favour 
of Iskandar Thani’s successor, the queen Taj ul- 
‘Alam (r. 1641-75), and returned to India. Abdur- 
rauf was then the major writer in the Acehnese 
court. He wrote works of Shafi‘ jurisprudence as 
well as mysticism, and the first Malay-language 
commentary on the entire Quran, to which Rid- 
dell tentatively ascribes a date of around 1675. 

The works of literature produced by these writ- 
ers associated with the court of Aceh had great 
influence throughout the Malay-Indonesian area, 
and some are found in translations into Javanese 
and other Indonesian languages. Probably the 
most famous is al-Raniri’s Bustan al-sdlatin. This is 
an encyclopedic work of seven books covering the 
creation, the major figures of the Islamic tradition, 
the campaigns of the Prophet Muhammad and 
sciences such as physiognomy and medicine. 

Another famous work, the authorship of which 
is not known, is the Ta al-sdlatin or Mahkota 
segala raja-raja (Crown of all kings), adapted from 
Persian sources in 1602-3. This was probably 
written at the court of Aceh, although that is not 
known with certainty. It provides orthodox teach- 
ings on humankind and God and extensive teach- 
ings on statecraft. Hamzah Pansuri’s works include 
the earliest known example of the Malay syair 
form of poetry, with its a-a-a-a rhyming pattern. 

It needs to be remembered that classical Malay 
literature did not consist solely of works of Islamic 
inspiration. Malay authors were heirs to the pre- 
Islamic culture of the region, and the classical cor- 
pus includes works such as Hikayat Sri Rama, 
based on the Ramayana and the Hikayat Pandawa 
Jaya based on the Mahabharata. 

In Java, too, the early seventeenth century saw 
major advances in Islamization. Although the evi- 
dence is frustratingly fragmentary, before the early 
seventeenth century it seems that the progress of 
Islamization had encountered some resistance. Evi- 
dently the idea that one could be both a Muslim 


and a Javanese was not universally accepted. It 
is noteworthy that one Javanese manuscript of 
uncertain date and provenance, but certainly from 
some time and place undergoing a transition to 
Islam, draws a clear distinction between the reli- 
gion of Islam and the religion of Java. (This work 
is edited by Drewes under the title An Early 
Javanese Code of Muslim Ethics.) In particular, it 
seems that the dynasty of Mataram, which by the 
early seventeenth century was on the road to hege- 
mony in Java after a series of wars, had not yet 
fully accommodated itself to the new faith. Indica- 
tive of this is that the Indian-derived Saka calendar 
was still used for court purposes. 

In 1613, the greatest of the Mataram kings 
came to the throne. This was the man convention- 
ally known as Sultan Agung (the great sultan), 
although he used other titles for most of his reign 
(1613-46). His early years were dedicated princi- 
pally to the military conquest of competitor states 
in central and east Java, a brutal and costly process 
that culminated in the successful siege and surren- 
der of Surabaya in 1625. By this time, the Dutch 
East India Company (VOC) had taken over the 
west Javanese port of Jayakerta — today’s Jakarta, 
the capital of Indonesia — and renamed it Batavia. 
Agung was clearly concerned at this intrusion into 
the island that he intended to dominate entirely 
himself. So in 1628 and 1629 Agung sent Mataram 
armies to besiege the fortified Dutch headquarters. 
The first siege seriously threatened the VOC, but 
Batavia survived in the end. The second was a com- 
plete disaster for the Javanese, the VOC having 
discovered and destroyed stockpiles in west Java 
needed by the Javanese attackers. 

In the wake of this disaster before the walls of 
Batavia, Sultan Agung’s authority was challenged 
by a series of local uprisings against him, all of 
which he put down militarily. The most threaten- 
ing of these was a rebellion of several (the VOC 
reported 27) villages in the interior, near the court. 
This seems to have been led by wandering religious 
leaders centered on the holy grave site of Tem- 
bayat, where the apostle (wali) of south-central 
Java, Sunan Bayat, is buried. Of the life of Bayat 
nothing is known other than local legends, but cer- 
tainly up to the present his grave site remains a 
place of pilgrimage and great spiritual power. 

Having subdued the rebellion militarily, in 1633 
Sultan Agung made a pilgrimage to the Tembayat 
gravesite, evidently to domesticate the supernatu- 
ral forces that had opposed him. According to 
Javanese legends (known only in later copies), he 
communed with the spirit of Sunan Bayat, who 
taught him secret mystical sciences. 
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The extraordinary role played by a later queen 
has preserved literary sources that shed light on 
Agung’s pilgrimage to Tembayat and the recon- 
ciliation of the Javanese court and Islam that 
it seems to have represented. The lady in ques- 
tion was Ratu Pakubuwana (d. 1732), the queen 
of king Pakubuwana I (r. 1704-19), mother of 
Amangkurat IV (r. 1719-26) and grandmother of 
Pakubuwana II (r. 1726-49). As part of an Islamiz- 
ing push in the court early in the reign of her 
grandson (discussed below), she resurrected super- 
naturally powerful literary works from the time 
of Sultan Agung. These now survive in her 
eighteenth-century versions and a few other frag- 
ments, which enable us to make reasonable sug- 
gestions about the importance of Sultan Agung’s 
pilgrimage to Tembayat. 

There is no doubt about the fact of a pilgrimage 
by Agung to Tembayat. The VOC received reports 
that year that the king had gone to Tembayat “in 
order to make sacrifices there.” At Tembayat itself 
there is still to be seen a ceremonial gateway 
erected by Agung and inscribed with the date Saka 
1555 masa 4, roughly equivalent to the months 
October-November in the year 1633 C.E. It was 
during this year that the luni-solar Saka calendar 
was abandoned by the court for the lunar Islamic 
year, but with the numerical sequence of the previ- 
ous dating preserved, to produce the unique Anno 
Javanico. 

Also in 1555 A.J./r633-4 C.E., Agung recon- 
ciled his line with that of his erstwhile enemies at 
Surabaya, by bringing the senior surviving prince 
of that court, Pangeran (prince) Pekik, to Mataram 
and joining the families through marriages. To 
judge from opening comments in Ratu Pakubu- 
wana’s later version, Pekik brought with him to 
Mataram the Javanese work Carita Sultan Iskan- 
dar, a highly romanticized account based _ulti- 
mately on the traditions concerning Alexander the 
Great (Dha’l-Qarnayn) in Quran 18:82-98. The 
opening of the 1729 version says that the story was 
originally composed in Malay but then translated 
into Javanese upon the order of the Pangeran 
(Pekik) of Surabaya, who then brought it to 
Mataram. 

A second work was also composed at this time. 
This is the longer courtly version of the Javanese 
Serat Yusuf, again a romanticized account, this 
time of the story of Joseph in Egypt found in 
Quran 12. In more recent times the shorter, more 
popular, version of this text has been recited in Java 
on ritual occasions, at rites of passage, in fulfill- 
ment of vows, and in the annual village cleansing 
ceremonies. A fragment of this work published by 


the Indonesian Department of Education and Cul- 
ture in 1981, from an original that is not now 
locatable, is dated Jumadilawal 1555 A.J., equiva- 
lent to November 1633, the period noted in the 
inscription on Agung’s gateway at Tembayat. It 
also says that it was written in the village of 
Karang, which is the name of a village adjacent to 
Tembayat. So the Javanese story of Yusuf, at least 
in its longer version, seems to have been written at 
the time and place of Sultan Agung’s pilgrimage to 
Tembayat. A century later, Ratu Pakubuwana also 
produced a new version of this, as she had of 
Iskandar. 

A third work, too, appears to have derived from 
this pilgrimage. At the end of the 1981 text of Yusuf 
mentioned above is found the opening passage of 
another work entitled Kitab Usulbiyah. So this 
work, too, seems to have existed in 15 5 5/1633. This 
fragment ends with a passage that makes clear that 
this was a work of supernatural power: 


[This book’s] blessing power 

is as if one were to go on the hajj, 

the same as giving food 

to a wretched person, 

the same as a person reciting the Qur'an. 

Its blessing power is the same as a person fighting Holy 
War: 

his body will not be destroyed 

and he will be admitted to Heaven exalted... . 

To all who read this... 

will be disclosed 

the secret mystical science, 

all of their sins abolished 

and by the Immaterial [God] given great blessedness, 

forgiven by the Immaterial. 


A full text of this work was also produced by 
Ratu Pakubuwana in the eighteenth century, and 
that version also makes it clear that this was a 
work of supernatural power. The story of Usul- 
biyah is an apparently original Javanese tale of the 
major figures of Islam, the story being set indu- 
bitably in a Javanese environment and culminating 
in an encounter in which Jesus (Ngisa) concedes 
the superiority of Muhammad. 

A fourth work produced by Ratu Pakubuwana 
in 1729-30 is called Suluk Garwa Kancana and 
seems also to derive from the time of Sultan Agung. 
It says at the start that it is “from Susunan Ratu,” 
a not entirely clear reference, but very probably 
meaning that it was from Sultan Agung. It is a 
poem setting out a doctrine of Javanese kingship in 
entirely Islamic ascetic and mystical terms. The 
king is admonished, 


Let the scriptures serve as your subjects. 
Let piety serve as your bow; 

Let dhikr serve as your quiver, 

and the Qur'an as your arrows... 
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Let there be destroyed 

desire and sensual pleasures, 

may comforts be defeated. .. . 

When you are consecrated as king, 

don your royal garb: 

let khak [reality] serve as your crown, 

with tarekat [the mystic way] as its crest. 
Struggle constantly, 

sarengat [the law] serving as your lower garment. 


It seems that this may represent Sultan Agung’s 
political philosophy, a marrying of Islamic mysti- 
cism and the martial traditions of Javanese king- 
ship. It may even be the lessons in kingship that he 
is said to have received from the spirit of Sunan 
Bayat in 1633. 

Agung’s reconciliation of Javanese and Islamic 
identities in courtly culture took place at a time 
when Islamization was advancing elsewhere in the 
archipelago. Developments in Aceh have been 
described above. In Banten in west Java, the long- 
ruling King Pangeran Ratu (1. 1596-1651) read 
works of Sufi literature and corresponded with 
Islamic thinkers as far away as Arabia. Nur al-Din 
al-Raniri was among his correspondents. In 1638 
he became the first ruler in Java who is known def- 
initely to have adopted the title of sultan (although 
it is ascribed in Javanese traditions to Islamic rulers 
from the late fifteenth century), for which he 
sought approval from the Grand Sharif of Mecca. 
He thus became Sultan Abulmafakhir Mahmud 
Abdulkadir. Shortly thereafter, Agung also sent a 
mission to Mecca, which came back with approval 
for him to adopt the title sultan, which he did in 
1641, when he became Sultan Abdul Muhamad 
Maulana Matarani. He was the first ruler of 
Mataram to use the title of sultan and the last to do 
so for over a century. 

The advance of Islam in the Javanese court in 
Sultan Agung’s time does not, however, appear to 
have carried on under his son and successor 
Amangkurat I (r. 1646-77). He stands in Javanese 
tradition as the quintessential Javanese tyrant. He 
was responsible for the murder of many senior fig- 
ures in the state, including his father-in-law, the 
elderly Pangeran Pekik of Surabaya. In 1648, 
the VOC ambassador Rijklof van Goens wrote 
of Amangkurat I’s “strange manner of govern- 
ment, ... whereby the old are murdered in order 
to make place for the young,” not realizing that 
this was as disapproved of by Javanese as by Euro- 
pean observers. In 1648-9 the king ordered a 
slaughter of religious leaders. According to van 
Goens (who did not witness the event himself), 
Amangkurat I assembled the leading religious fig- 
ures of the kingdom before the court with their 
families. Upon his signal, within half an hour, 


2,000 “priests” were killed and, in all, between five 
and six thousand men, women and children. Even- 
tually Amangkurat I’s tyranny precipitated the 
greatest rebellion of the seventeenth century, which 
began in 1670 and toppled the court in 1677. In 
desperation, the king’s son and successor turned to 
the VOC for aid in regaining his kingdom. 

From the 1670s until the late 1720s, there 
emerged a general pattern in which the Mataram 
dynasty allied with the VOC in order to defend 
itself against a series of rebellions. This compro- 
mised both the dynasty’s claim to be a legitimate 
Javanese monarchy and its Islamic identity. Its ene- 
mies tended to emphasize their own Islamic cre- 
dentials and to denounce the dynasty for its 
dependence upon the kafirs of the company. The 
VOC forces themselves, in fact, consisted only in 
very small part of European Christians. The com- 
pany always had local allies and its own locally 
recruited forces included Ambonese Christians and 
Balinese Hindus, but also Muslim Ambonese 
and other Muslims, such fighters being described 
in Javanese sources as kumpeni selam (Muslim 
VOC). Nevertheless it was led by European Chris- 
tians and understood by its enemies as a mainly 
kafir force. 

The civil wars, with their attendant VOC mili- 
tary interventions, finally came to an end in the 
1720s. It seems that a powerful clique within the 
court decided then that it was imperative to recon- 
cile the Mataram dynasty and the powers (includ- 
ing the supernatural powers) of Islam. The leading 
figure in this was Ratu Pakubuwana. She was a 
powerful figure in the court at least since the time 
of her husband’s usurpation of 1704, when he 
became Pakubuwana I. She was a leader among the 
literati of the court, having produced in 1715 the 
oldest surviving Javanese version of Serat Menak, 
a highly mythlogized account of the Prophet’s 
uncle Amir Hamza, perhaps adapted from a prior 
version in Malay. She was a pious Sufi, knowl- 
edgeable in the occult powers of the Javanese 
court, a major political player and the grand- 
mother of almost the entire royal elite by the end of 
her life. 

Ratu Pakubuwana’s opportunity came with the 
accession to the throne of her grandson Pakubu- 
wana II in 1726. By this time she was already in her 
late sixties and completely blind, but she remained 
a formidable influence in the court. Her grandson 
was just sixteen years old and malleable, ideal 
material for her and her supporters to work on. 

Ratu Pakubuwana revived the supernaturally 
powerful works from the reign of Sultan Agung 
described above — Iskandar, Yusuf, Usulbiyah, and 
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Suluk Garwa Kancana - and produced them in 
new versions in 1729-30, i.e. in the year 1654 A.J., 
as the centennial of Agung’s pilgrimage to Tem- 
bayat in 1555 A.J. approached. There is no doubt 
of the supernatural intention of this act, for the 
manuscripts of 1729-30 make this purpose ex- 
plicit, as they also make clear the special spiritual 
standing and powers of Ratu Pakubuwana. Her 
version of Usulbiyah says that the book was pro- 
duced because Ratu Pakubuwana, “who has 
received the love of the Most Holy, who has 
already received the intercession of the Prophet 
Emissary,” was 


striving to make perfect the reign 
of her royal grandson. 

For her sun, indeed, 

rests upon the mountain-tops, 
for she is already old 

and is nearing perfection. 


This manuscript also specifically equates Usul- 
biyah with the Qur'an and claims that it contains 
the very words of God. In reviving Garwa Kan- 
cana, the old queen was admonishing Pakubu- 
wana II to live the life of an ascetic Sufi monarch. 
After Ratu Pakubuwana’s death in January 1732 
at around the age of 75, others carried on the 
Islamizing thrust within court circles. 

The reign of Pakubuwana II saw developments 
that reflected a stronger sense of Islamic identity in 
the court, greater piety in public life, and greater 
resistance to the influence and presence of the 
VOC. When local Chinese (at least some of whom 
were Muslims) went to war against the Dutch 
Company in 1741, many Javanese joined them. In 
July 1741, on the orders of Pakubuwana II, the 
VOC garrison at the court (then at Kartasura) was 
attacked, besieged, and eventually forced to sur- 
render. The Europeans were forcibly converted to 
Islam and were scattered amongst Javanese lords 
as their subjects, and the fortress was broken up. 

In mid-1741, Pakubuwana II was the conquering 
lord of holy war, the destroyer of the kafir. But by 
this time the tide of war on the north coast of Java 
had turned, the VOC had gained the initiative, and 
Pakubuwana II realized what a dangerous thing he 
had done in attacking the company. So he began to 
seek reconciliation with the Europeans, who were 
naturally suspicious of a monarch who had taken 
their garrison at the court and converted their men 
to Islam. Perversely, the king was more successful 
in persuading those anti-VOC fighters who had 
thought him to be on their side that he was, in fact, 
an inconstant ally at best and an apostate at worst. 
They turned against him and in June 1742 the rebel 
armies conquered Kartasura and put the king to 


flight. As he wandered and meditated in the wilder- 
ness around Mount Lawu, he seems to have gained 
more spiritual support from the indigenous spirit 
Sunan Lawu than from the failed Sufism of his pre- 
vious years. But nevertheless by this time Islam had 
been clearly established as the religious element in 
the Javanese sense of identity. 

In the Philippines, there is evidence of the pres- 
ence of local Muslims from the fourteenth century, 
and in 1417 three Muslim rulers of Sulu sent a mis- 
sion to China. So by 1500 there were Islamic states 
in the southern Philippines, although we know 
little about them. In the 1570s, a wealthy Spaniard 
named Figueroa was sent to the south to make 
treaties (or, in their absence, war) with Muslim 
rulers of Jolo (Sulu) and Magindanao. Desultory 
contacts followed between the Spanish headquar- 
ters in Manila and southern Muslims. The aim of 
the Spaniards was, inter alia, to reduce Muslim 
slave raids on the central Visayan islands then 
being Christianized. But in 1602 Magindanao 
raided even as far north as the Tagalog-speaking 
areas of southern Luzon, taking Spaniards as well 
as Filipinos captive. 

One of the Spaniards taken in a raid of 1603 was 
the Jesuit Father Melchor Hurtado, who was taken 
to the headquarters of the ruler Sirongan. There 
he was treated honorably and found himself in 
learned theological debates with his captor. Clearly 
by this time Magindanao Islam was well-estab- 
lished under sophisticated leadership. The histo- 
rian H. de la Costa observed that the Magindanao 
lords had “almost arrived at the idea of feudal 
kingship” (1967). 

In 1609, the Spanish inflicted a significant defeat 
on Magindanao attackers and then, when the 
Magindanaos turned to attack the Islamic state of 
Brunei, they were resoundingly defeated. Losses 
appear to have been great, and for some time the 
southern Muslim lords were little heard of. Not 
until 1613 did they again raid the Visayas and 
not until 1634 was there a major raid. By that 
time, when the southern Muslims again emerge 
into Spanish historical records, Magindanao had 
become a unified Sultanate under Sultan Kudrat. 
The details of this political evolution in the early 
seventeenth century are, however, not known. 

Spanish warfare against the Muslims of Magin- 
danao and Sulu and slave raids by the latter con- 
tinued, with the Spaniards unable to quell the 
“Moros.” By around 1719 Sulu, too, had devel- 
oped into a unified sultanate. Both Magindanao 
and Sulu boasted the paraphernalia of more devel- 
oped Islamic states, with kings, law courts, and at 
least elementary bureaucracies. 
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The most remarkable figure of the eighteenth 
century was Sultan Alimuddin of Sulu (r. 173 5-48, 
1764-74). His mother was reportedly a Bugis 
from south Sulawesi. He was a reformer who had 
traveled through much of Southeast Asia, spoke 
Malay and Arabic, revised Sulu’s laws, regularized 
the military forces of the state and had at least 
parts of the Quran translated into the Sulu lan- 
guage. In 1737, he signed a treaty with the Spanish. 
He became friendly with Jesuits and, after a polit- 
ical conflict of 1748, he left Sulu, went to the 
Spanish at Zamboanga and there converted to 
Catholicism, styling himself Fernando I of Jolo. 
But the Spanish began to suspect that his conver- 
sion and submission were false, mere ploys to 
attack the Zamboanga garrison from within, so 
they arrested him and sent him to Manila, where he 
was released by conquering British forces in 1762. 
Sulu-Spanish warfare recommenced. 

By the mid-eighteenth century Islam in the 
southern Philippines was more firmly established 
than it had been at the start of the Spanish presence 
in the archipelago. Although the southern Muslims 
were divided from one another by ethnic distinc- 
tions, they were clearly part of the larger world of 
Islamic Southeast Asia. 

The sources for this period — both indigenous 
and foreigners’ records — often tell us less than we 
wish to know about local social and cultural 
dynamics. Undoubtedly more can be done to 
explore the place and role of women in these 
Islamizing societies, but there seems little prospect 
of a truly comprehensive analysis. The eighteenth- 
century Javanese Queen Ratu Pakubuwana is an 
outstanding figure, but there are few such charac- 
ters evident in the sources and even about Ratu 
Pakubuwana there is much more we would wish to 
know. 


Women often figure in court chronicles. Dutch 
sources mention local women traders, concubines, 
aristocrats, and prostitutes. But one is left with a 
powerful sense of how little is recorded of the lives 
of indigenous women in this period. Only in the 
nineteenth century do the records for Islamized 
Southeast Asia begin to hold out the prospect of 
more satisfactory analysis of women within those 
societies. That scholarly work has hardly begun. 
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M. C. RICKLEFS 


The Spread of Islam in China: 


TANG DyYNaAstTy (618-907 C.E.) 

From the earliest days of Islam there have been 
Muslims living in China; Persian and Arab sea 
traders had been sailing to China’s southeast coast 
for centuries before the birth of the Prophet 
Muhammad. This maritime Silk Route, like its 
overland counterpart, has a long history dating 
back to the early centuries of the Common Era. 
Traders taking the sea route arrived in Canton 
(present-day Guangzhou), the only port open to 
foreigners at the time, where they lived in separate 
districts. The Chinese capital city of Chang’an 
(present-day Xi’an) was the final destination of 
most of those coming overland. 

In Canton, Muslim traders lived together with 
other foreigners in the relative isolation of dis- 
tricts known as “fanfang” (foreign quarters). 
Some of the traders settled permanently in these 
communities while others continued to travel 
back and forth from Western Asia. Within these 
districts, which had to be located outside the city 
walls, the foreign residents were allowed a certain 
degree of self-governance. They selected a mem- 
ber of their community to represent them in deal- 
ings with the Chinese authorities, but were still 
subject to the laws of the Chinese imperial state. 
Chang’an, the capital of China during the Tang 
dynasty (618-907 C.E.), attracted a large num- 
ber of foreign residents from across Asia, includ- 
ing Arabs, Turks, Uighurs, Persians, Sogdians, 
Indians, Japanese, and Koreans, as well as Nes- 
torian Christians, Mazdeans, Jews, Manicheans, 
Zoroastrians, and Muslims. These groups were 
allowed to establish houses of worship, and their 
populations included people from a wide variety 
of occupations. Among the foreign residents were 
large numbers of foreign envoys who had led 
tribute missions to the Chinese capital. Chang’an 
became the largest and most cosmopolitan city in 
the world, with a population of over one million. 

Very little is known about the daily lives of 
these early Muslim residents. Chinese historical 
sources document the development of diplomatic 
relations between the imperial court and Islamic 
states in Central and Western Asia. No sources 
survive that describe the development of the first 
Muslim communities. Consequently, even the 
simplest questions regarding the role of women 
in these communities are almost impossible to 
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answer. For example, we do not know whether or 
not there were women among these early travelers 
and residents. 

One of the only clues regarding the identity of 
wives of early Muslim residents in China can be 
found in various imperial decrees over the years 
that concern marriage between foreign residents 
and Chinese women. At different times during 
this period, foreign residents were allowed to 
marry Chinese women, forbidden to marry 
Chinese women, or allowed to take Chinese 
women as concubines, but forbidden to take them 
with them when they returned home. Govern- 
ments rarely make the effort to officially proscribe 
certain actions unless they are relatively common, 
so we can surmise that intermarriage between 
Muslim residents and local women was a com- 
mon practice. Any children born of these unions 
were almost assuredly raised as Muslim. Sons 
could marry Chinese women and raise their chil- 
dren as Muslim, whereas daughters would be 
expected to marry other foreign Muslims or 
Chinese who had converted to Islam. One scholar 
has theorized that one of the reasons that the 
Jewish population of China remained at a rela- 
tively low level over several centuries, compared 
to the Muslim population, which grew signifi- 
cantly during this time, was that the early Jewish 
settlers in China allowed their daughters to marry 
outside their faith (Leslie 1986, 138). 

Several proscriptions against the ownership of 
slaves and the adoption of children were included 
among laws concerning the families and house- 
holds of foreigners. The Muslim practice of free- 
ing slaves who converted to Islam appears to have 
been at odds with Chinese ideas of slavery. The 
prohibition against adoption was most likely 
directed against the widespread Muslim practice 
of adopting abandoned Chinese babies and raising 
them as full family members. The abandonment 
or sale of children during periods of hardship has 
been a socially acceptable practice throughout 
Chinese history. Despite these early prohibitions, 
the adoption of non-Muslim babies by Chinese 
Muslims has continued to be widely practiced 
throughout China down to modern times. 

Although the historical sources of the period 
mention foreign men almost exclusively, with 
little if any information provided about women, 
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literary and artistic sources offer numerous depic- 
tions of foreign women in China. Foreign women 
became renowned as singers, dancers, and enter- 
tainers, and are depicted in a wide range of artistic 
and literary media. One of the strongest influ- 
ences of foreign women was on the fashions of 
elite Chinese women, apparently much to the 
chagrin of at least some of the Chinese men. In an 
exquisitely illustrated article on this phenome- 
non, “‘Our Women are Acting Like Foreigners’ 
Wives!’: Western Influences on Tang Dynasty 
Women’s Fashion,” Suzanne Cahill quotes Yuan 
Zhen (779-831) lamenting the influence of for- 
eigners: “Ever since foreign horsemen began rais- 
ing dust and dirt, Fur and fleece, rank and rancid, 
have filled Xiangyang [Chang’an] and Luoyang. 
Our women are acting like foreigners’ wives, 
studying foreign makeup; Entertainers present 
foreign sounds, servants to foreign music!” 
(Cahill 1999, 109-10). 

Unfortunately, although there were clearly a 
huge number of foreign women resident in 
Chang’an, and other major Chinese cities during 
this time, it is not clear how many of them may 
have been Muslim. 


THE SONG AND YUAN (MONGOL) 

DYNASTIES 960-1368 

During the Song period foreign trade was 
restricted to the maritime route and thus several 
additional ports were opened up to foreign trade 
along the southeast coast. As a result, significant 
populations of Muslims came to settle in Quan- 
zhou (Zaytun in the Arabic sources), Hangzhou, 
Ningbo, and Hainan Island. Although the rise 
of Chinggis Qan (Ghengiz Khan) in Mongolia 
proved to be disastrous to much of the Middle 
Eastern Islamic world, his policies in China facili- 
tated the spread and development of Islam 
throughout the Chinese Empire. At the end of 
each of his massive military expeditions across 
Central Asia, Chinggis forcibly relocated tens of 
thousands of Muslim artisans, craftsmen, engi- 
neers, clerks, scholars, and ordinary workers to 
Mongolia. He also took the sons of many of the 
local rulers of areas he had conquered back with 
him as hostages. These young men were taken 
into his personal retinue and raised as part of his 
family. Many of them went on to serve as loyal 
officials under Mongol rule throughout Asia, and 
in China after it was conquered and the Yuan 
dynasty established in 1274. There are Muslim 
communities spread out through every region of 
China today, and many of them are able to trace 
direct descent from the Muslim officials posted 


there by the Mongol emperors during the Yuan 
dynasty. 

As their empire spread, the Mongols recruited 
increasing numbers of Muslims together with 
other foreigners to assist in the development of 
local government administrations, tax systems, 
communication networks, and in the construc- 
tion of entire cities including a new capital, now 
known as Beijing. These Muslims proved useful 
to the Mongol leadership in a myriad of fields 
including finance, astronomy, medicine, cartogra- 
phy, ballistics and military engineering, hydraulic 
engineering, linguistics, and architecture. 

During this period tens of thousands of Mus- 
lims settled in China. Some of the more senior 
officials may have brought their families with 
them, though it was most likely still the case that 
the majority of Muslims were men who settled 
in China and married Chinese women. The few 
non-Chinese sources that mention Muslims in 
China during this period are unfortunately lack- 
ing in details about Muslim women. For example, 
although Marco Polo makes frequent reference 
to the “Saracens” he encountered in his travels 
throughout China while he served the Mongol 
rulers (1275-95) he does not mention any Muslim 
women. In addition, Ibn Battiitta also encountered 
a wide range of Muslims in his extensive travels, 
reportedly as far as China, but he too makes no 
mention of Muslim women. This may well reflect 
the reluctance of Muslim households to allow 
female members of the family to interact with 
male guests, or the reluctance of men to write 
about female members of Muslim households 
they visited. 


THE MING DYNASTY (1368-1644) 

The final overthrow of the “barbarian” 
Mongol Yuan dynasty and the establishment of 
the Han Chinese Ming dynasty was accompanied 
by a period of intense effort to restore traditional 
Chinese thought and social customs throughout 
the empire, thereby “making right all under 
heaven.” After a century of Mongol rule in China 
during which large numbers of foreigners held im- 
portant positions of power and influence through- 
out the empire, the founding emperor of the Ming 
dynasty, Zhu Yuanzhang, was determined to 
remove the most obvious identifying markers of 
their presence. Although foreign residents were 
not killed or expelled, they became subject to a 
series of laws that were passed to reinforce the 
dominance of Han Chinese social customs and 
practices. These laws included laws requiring all 
those residing in China to adopt Chinese names, 
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speak Chinese, wear Chinese clothing, and follow 
Chinese cultural practices. Despite the fact that 
there were Muslim families who had by then been 
living in China for several generations, and in 
some cases several centuries, they were still con- 
sidered “foreigners” by the Chinese state. 

Widow remarriage, a widely accepted practice 
among both the Mongols and Muslims was tar- 
geted by the new administration as an example of 
the immorality of the “barbarians” and strongly 
discouraged. Traditional Confucian ideals con- 
cerning marriage emphasize that a widow remain 
loyal to her husband after his death, and continue 
to serve her in-laws. 

In an even stronger effort to facilitate the assim- 
ilation of foreign residents, the dynasty’s first legal 
code included a law requiring all male Mongols 
and foreigners who had accompanied them to 
China to find Chinese women willing to marry 
them: “They are not permitted to marry within 
their own kind. Violators shall be punished by 
eight blows of the heavy stick and both men and 
women shall be enslaved by the state” (Farmer 


1995, 82). 


RESEARCH CHALLENGES 

Despite immense progress made in the fields of 
the history of women in China and the history of 
women in the Islamic world, I am unaware of any 
research by Chinese or Western scholars that 
focuses on the role of women in Muslim societies 
during the early period of Islam in China. Further 
complicating the dearth of historical sources deal- 
ing with the daily lives of Muslims is the fact that 
the biographical sources of important Muslim 
men during this period usually do not mention the 
names of wives or daughters. In the few cases in 
which names are mentioned, especially from the 
Ming period onward, they are invariably Chinese 
language names, which are usually indistinguish- 
able from non-Muslim names. Despite these chal- 
lenges it is possible to discover in biographical 
sources a few individual cases. 

One such example is a reference to Safaliq, the 
granddaughter of Mahmud Yalavach from the 
early Yuan period. Originally from Khwarazm, 
Yalavach was one of the earliest Muslims to serve 
the Mongols. His sons, including Safaliq’s father, 
‘Ali Beg, also served the Mongols. His grand- 
daughter, however, is one of the few Muslim 
women during this time period to have been iden- 
tified and singled out for her exemplary behavior. 
Her Chinese biographer notes how in addition to 
being a woman of exceptional intelligence and 
ability, she also played an active role in assisting 


her husband, Temur Bugqa, in his duties as an offi- 
cial under the Mongol Yuan dynasty. Following his 
early death, Safaliq is noted for single-handedly 
raising her children under extremely difficult cir- 
cumstances, refusing offers of charity, and never 
remarrying. She had four sons (no mention is 
made of daughters) all of whom served as officials 
under the Yuan. After her death, local Chinese 
officials chose to honor her loyalty to her hus- 
band by erecting a tablet to honor her memory 
(Rachewiltz 1993). 

Safaliq’s refusal to remarry is a notable aspect 
of this biography. As a member of a prominent 
Muslim family who held positions of power and 
influence across China and Central Asia (her 
uncle Masud Beg is credited with establishing a 
large madrasa in Bukhara in the 1270s) she would 
have been raised in a traditionally Muslim house- 
hold. As widow remarriage is not stigmatized in 
most traditional Muslim societies, whether her 
decision not to remarry was a reflection of her 
desire to uphold the traditional values of the 
Chinese community in which she lived, or a reflec- 
tion of personal preference, is not known but as a 
result of her actions, her life has been officially 
recognized and documented by Chinese scholars. 

A second example from the same time period is 
A-lu (Arqun?), mother of Mai-shu-ding (Majd al- 
Din?), a Muslim official who also served under the 
Mongols. His father, A-he-ma (Ahmad) died at the 
age of 32 when Mai-shu-ding was still quite young. 
His biography credits his mother with raising him, 
and with his subsequent success as an official. 
According to this source she was able to raise him 
to follow the ideal, “to be loyal in one’s affairs, to 
have a strict self-discipline, and to treat the people 
with benevolence.” Given that this phrase appears 
in quotation marks in the Chinese original, and the 
punctuation is not standard, although the ideals 
expressed are typically Chinese, the Chinese 
Muslim author of the biography may well have 
been referring to a Persian or Arabic saying from 
the hadith. The biography goes on to note that she 
lived to the old age of 80 and was given a posthu- 
mous honorary title (Bai Shouyi 1985). 

One final example is found in the early Ming 
period, and is the biography of Ding Yue’e 
(1320?-50?). She is honored by having her bio- 
graphy placed first in the section on “Exemplary 
Women” in the official history of the Ming 
Dynasty (Tang 1985-91, 7691). The first collec- 
tion of exemplary women was written by Liu 
Xiang (79-8 B.C.E.) and documented women 
whose lives (and often deaths) upheld certain tra- 
ditional Confucian values. The most common 
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ideals documented in these accounts concern filial 
piety, widows’ refusal to remarry, and women’s 
efforts to safeguard their chastity and family 
honor by committing suicide to avoid the possi- 
bility of rape. 

Although Ding was a woman of extraordinary 
intellectual abilities, she was most likely honored 
in the biographical collection for leading a group 
of women in a collective act of suicide in response 
to an attack by bandits. According to the biogra- 
phy, as bandits approached the city, Ding, holding 
a baby girl in her arms, led nine other women to 
a body of water in which they all drowned them- 
selves. Her dying words were reported to have 
been, “As someone from a refined scholarly fam- 
ily, how could I allow myself to be violated by 
bandits.” As a result of this one act, her life is 
commemorated and we are able learn something 
about other aspects of the life of this Muslim 
woman. Although neither her mother’s nor her 
sisters’ names are mentioned, we learn that her 
family was originally from Central Asia, and that 
her father’s name was Zhi-ma-lu-ding (Jamal al- 
Din). She displayed exceptional intelligence from 
an early age and was allowed to sit in on her 
brothers’ lessons. She subsequently acquired a 
comprehensive understanding of the Chinese clas- 
sics as well as an understanding of “the cardinal 
principles of righteousness.” She was highly 
respected for both her personal and exemplary 
intellectual qualities, and a group of women stud- 
ied under her. 

Ding Yue’e is also credited with educating one 
of her younger brothers, Ding He’nian (133 5- 
1424). He went on to become a well-known 
scholar of the period, first mastering the Confu- 
cian classics, and then becoming an accomplished 
poet and follower of Buddhism. His biography 
provides an extraordinary glimpse into the highly 
fluid nature of identity, culture, and religious 
practices among some Muslims in China at this 
time. He is remembered and noted by Han 
Chinese scholars for being a “barbarian” who 
became “civilized” by achieving complete fluency 
in all manners of Chinese language and culture. 
Born into a large and prominent extended Mus- 
lim family, Ding gradually adopted a wide range 
of traditional Chinese practices. In 1379 he 
even went so far as to return to his home town, 
Wuchang (present-day Wuhan in central China), 
in order to locate the original unmarked burial 
site of his mother. As she had been given a tradi- 
tional Muslim burial, he was determined to have 
her remains disinterred, placed in a proper coffin, 


reburied with a tablet placed over her grave, and 
sacrifices of meat and wine offered to her. His 
actions demonstrate a conscious effort to repudi- 
ate the religion of his birth and accept traditional 
Chinese customs. And yet, 45 years later as his 
own death approached, Ding arranged for a 
proper Muslim burial for himself at the Muslim 
cemetery in Hangzhou. In a period of dynamic 
cultural and religious intermingling and con- 
frontation, these biographies reveal some of the 
complexities and difficult challenges facing schol- 
ars who seek to understand the nature of the lives 
of Muslim women and men living in China at this 
time. 

There are very few scholars anywhere in the 
world focusing their research on the early history 
of Islam in China, and to the best of my knowl- 
edge there is no one concentrating on women 
during this period. Although the biographies of 
Muslim men during this period are fairly well 
documented by Chinese scholars, and occasion- 
ally mentioned by medieval Arab and Persian 
historians, there is no systematic collection of 
biographies of women. In the case of Ding Yue’e 
and her brother, the Chinese sources specifically 
mention that he was Muslim, and yet she is 
described ambiguously as someone of Central 
Asian origin. 

These few examples leave open the possibility 
of more productive research in the future; they 
also indicate the difficulties faced by researchers 
trying to locate Muslim women in the sources for 
the early history of Islam in China. One possible 
avenue to be explored is the gravestones that 
have survived in Muslim cemeteries throughout 
China. 

The inscriptions are often bilingual (Chinese 
and Arabic or Persian) and usually include some 
traditional Islamic inscription. In addition to pos- 
itively identifying the deceased as Muslim, the 
gravestones in China usually include the names of 
all the immediate relatives, including female fam- 
ily members, such as mothers, daughters, and 
granddaughters. 
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Mughal India: 15th to Mid-18th Century 


HISTORIOGRAPHY SO FAR 

The caricature of the harem. Mainstream Mug- 
hal historiography continues to this day to be 
engaged in a fairly traditional manner with the 
political and economic bases of Mughal power. 
Issues of social and cultural history, not to men- 
tion questions of women and gender relations, 
have yet to find a significant place in this writing. 
Ironically, while there is no sustained investiga- 
tion of the details of domestic arrangements and 
familial affairs under the Mughals, we live with a 
widely accepted caricature of a mysterious, un- 
changing, and fantastical harem, which is sup- 
posed to represent the sum total of Mughal 
private life from the beginning to the end of this 
remote and magnificent imperial formation (Lal 
1988, Findly 1993, Nath 1994). 

Consider the one sentence on the harem that 
appears in the volume Mughal India, published in 
the prestigious New Cambridge History of India 
series: “Ideally, the harem provided a respite, a 
retreat for the nobleman and his closest male rel- 
atives — a retreat of grace, beauty, and order 
designed to refresh the males of the household” 
(Richards 1993, 62). Or take R. Nath’s descrip- 
tion of the harem in Private Life of the Mughals 
(1994), and note the emptying of all sense of 
social life in the sketching of Jahangir’s “private 
life.” This Mughal emperor was “a sensuous per- 
son and he excessively indulged both in wine and 
women,” writes Nath. “By a routine estimate, he 
had nearly 300 young and beautiful women 
attached to his bed, an incomprehensible figure in 
the modern age. This shows his over-indulgence in 
sex and his excessive engagement in the harem” 
(Nath 1994, 13, 15, 17). 

This received image of a sexualized, secluded 
feminine domain, centrally premised upon a crude 
pleasure principle of bodily gratification that was 
supposed to regulate the everyday lives of impe- 
rial men and women, has been powerful in blind- 
ing historians to the density and variation of 
domestic life as projected in the contemporary re- 
cords. The received image of the Mughal harem, 
with hedonism invariably constituting its essence, 
is an apposite entry point for the present piece. 

Sources. In thinking of the reasons for the par- 
ticular emphases that Mughal history writing has 
come to acquire, the problem of the inadequacy of 


source materials is often advanced as being criti- 
cal. “How will you write a history of the domes- 
tic life of the Mughals? There are no sources for 
it,” a leading historian of Mughal India com- 
mented when I began my research towards a his- 
tory of early Mughal domestic life. In spite of this 
historiographical ultimatum, however, alternative 
histories can be written — indeed must be written. 
I hope this will be one of the points established by 
this study. 

The problem is not one of sources at all; it is 
about the politics of history writing. For the 
sources exist for very different kinds of histories, 
as long as the relevant questions are asked. I sug- 
gest a number of ways in which another history 
may be brought into view, a gendered or more 
self-consciously political history that cannot sim- 
ply be hived off as “supplementary.” Indeed, such 
an account will necessarily reopen other questions 
of central importance to Mughal history (Lal 
2003, book in progress). 

Postcolonial historiography. Mughal historiog- 
raphy is rooted in a tradition of writing about mil- 
itary and political power, in this instance, the 
emergence of the Mughal Empire and its decline. 
British colonial rulers (and writers) were enam- 
ored of the Great Mughals, whom they saw as 
their immediate predecessors. Postcolonial Indian 
historiography has continued to be fascinated by 
the Mughal achievement, seeing in it evidence of 
India’s historical greatness, autonomous develop- 
ment, and even secularism. For all that, main- 
stream Mughal historians continue to be occupied 
with the political-administrative-institutional and 
economic bases of imperial power (Sarkar 1932- 
50, Ali 1966, Qureshi 1973, Richards 1975, 
Chandra 1979, Alam 1986). Closely allied to 
these are studies focused on agrarian conditions, 
economic change, trade relations, and the atten- 
dant class struggles (Moreland 1929, Habib 1963, 
Hasan 1973). There has been considerable writing 
in the area of what might be called a socioeco- 
nomic history, both in the context of agrarian rela- 
tions and in that of trade and trading networks 
(Raychaudhuri 1962, Pearson 1976, Das Gupta 
1979, Arasaratnam 1986). 

Apart from the close and detailed investigation 
of politico-military, administrative, revenue, and 
agrarian matters, the Mughal court has also been 
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studied selectively as a site mainly for factions and 
party politics. In most of the histories of the 
Mughal court and “political” institutions (the 
emperor, wars, and the administrative and mili- 
tary machinery) two common features may be dis- 
cerned. First, the premise for investigation is that 
these institutions are seats exclusively of high pol- 
itics. Second, the histories show these institutional 
sites as fully developed from the moment of their 
birth, fixed, and uncomplicated in form. All one 
notices is a change of individuals, factions, and 
perhaps physical location. Many of these histories 
begin with Akbar, the third Mughal (whose 
imperium and power was truly impressive), and a 
time when the institutions of the Great Mughals 
had come to be quite securely established. This 
presentation of Mughal splendor — of a fully 
formed, majestic Mughal Empire — as an unchang- 
ing entity for all time hardly speaks to the making 
of institutions and their changing character. Quite 
close to this genre are some other Mughal histo- 
ries in which scholars have made a concerted 
effort to study the evolution of political culture 
built around forms of ritual sovereignty, literary 
pursuits, art, and architectural splendor. A certain 
amount of ceremonial as it related to the political, 
and notions of marriage aimed primarily at polit- 
ical aggrandizement or consolidation, may be 
located in these writings (Roychoudbury 1941, 
1951, Sharma 1962, Rizvi 1975, Richards, 1978, 
Ziegler 1978, Brand and Lowry 1985, 1985-6). 

Social history. What happens to the history of 
Mughal social life in this context? There is very lit- 
tle that historians have had to say about social 
conditions and cultural relations, let alone ques- 
tions of gender — a marked difference, one might 
add, from the ways in which scholars have 
engaged with the history of India in colonial 
and postcolonial times (Sangari and Vaid 1989, 
Chatterjee 1993, Sinha 1995). The task of study- 
ing gender relations at the Mughal court, and 
rethinking political, social, and cultural milieus in 
light of new questions that one might ask about 
everyday life, social relations, domestic ideology, 
or (to take a small but more concrete instance) the 
nature of Mughal family, has only just begun (Lal 
book in progress). 

In the received literature, the social history of 
the Mughals takes two main forms. The first is a 
statement that appears under the generic title 
“social conditions and life of the people,” but 
amounts to little more than a journalistic listing of 
items of daily use, festivities, and pastimes, includ- 
ing something called “the position of women” and 
“women’s education.” These are described in such 


general, commonsensical terms that they give the 
reader a history that seems to be valid for all times. 
One cannot but note the ahistoricity of compila- 
tions of this kind (Chopra 1963, Srivastava 1964, 
Majumdar 1974). In such general accounts, as 
also in books on the Mughal harem, one finds lit- 
tle to suggest that royal women were a critical fac- 
tor in the making of the Mughal world — except, 
of course, in the most reduced sense, that women 
helped to reproduce the Mughal population. 

A second strand in Mughal social history is best 
described as belonging to the genre of biographies 
of women worthies. Historical studies here focus 
upon the visibility of imperial women and their 
power. Since writing of this kind has come to be 
seen as sufficient to its subject (women), there has 
been little attempt to challenge long-held assump- 
tions about the activities, relationships, and char- 
acter of Mughal women and men. Thus while 
these studies open a neglected area of investiga- 
tion, they exclude the possibility of querying or 
even raising new questions about the accepted 
boundaries of family and household, public and 
private spheres, gender relations, and_ political 
power (Misra 1967, Nath 1990, Findly 1993). 

Rekha Misra’s early book, Women in Mughal 
India (1967), is a study of aristocratic Mughal 
women covering the reigns of the Great Mughals: 
it gives details of their political activities, com- 
mercial engagements, education and artistic tal- 
ents, construction and supervision of buildings, 
charities, organization of marriages, and so on. 
Misra wrote about women made visible in impe- 
rial records and in the narratives of European 
travelers. The author presents her study in the form 
of biographical sketches of the royal women, un- 
surprisingly ending up replicating the sources. 
Twenty-three years later this was still the domi- 
nant trend in writings on Mughal women. In 
1990, Renuka Nath continued to write in the 
biographical mode for elite women, merely adding 
a few more characters to Misra’s list. The title of 
her book, Notable Mughal and Hindu Women in 
the 16th and 17th Centuries provides a good indi- 
cation of its contents. In 1993, the same year that 
Leslie Peirce’s extraordinary book on the Ottoman 
imperial harem came out, Ellison Banks Findly 
produced another biography in the same mold as 
her biographer predecessors. The subject here is 
Nar Jahan, the “Empress of Mughal India” as 
Findly calls her. What is striking is that some of 
these works were produced in the 1990s, a time of 
lively, engaged debates concerning feminist histo- 
riography and the agency of women, both elite 
and subaltern. 
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The most useful of these social histories have 
aimed at bringing women to life, chiefly through 
simple biographical sketches. In general, however, 
such histories seem to exist in a separate sphere, 
all their own. At best they become ancillary his- 
tories: women also ran (or, worse, women also 
existed). Many of these historians appear to work 
with the belief that women’s histories are not a 
constitutive element of the larger domain of 
Mughal history. 

There have of course been significant exceptions 
(Raychaudhuri 1953, 1969). More obviously 
related to the structure of the imperial household 
is the recent work of Stephen Blake (1993) on the 
Mughal imperial capital, Shahjahanabad, in the 
years 1639-1739, where he makes the case that 
the Mughal state was a patrimonial-bureaucratic 
structure, in which the emperor and his household 
were of overwhelming importance. Historians 
John Richards, Burton Stein, Noboru Karashima, 
and Georg Berkemer have accepted Blake’s for- 
mulations, albeit with slight modifications (Kulke 
1997). The work of these scholars demonstrates 
that the Mughal monarchy was a personalized 
one, much dependent on the household, the 
persona of the emperor, and personal service 
(Richards 1984). Following this line of enquiry, 
Rosalind O’Hanlon has recently examined the 
construction of an imperial masculinity under 
Akbar, as a previously neglected part of the strat- 
egy of governance under the third Mughal mon- 
arch, thus drawing attention to a crucial gender 
dimension in the investigation of imperial politics 
and identity (O’Hanlon unpublished). 

This welcome attention to the changing images 
of power, the willful construction of imperial 
“charisma,” and the related details of spatial 
arrangements, marital affairs, and bodily regula- 
tion, still tends to remain excessively emperor- 
centered. In spite of their proposition that the 
imperial household was the crucial domain after 
which images of other realms of the empire were 
to be built, neither Blake nor O’Hanlon pays 
much attention to the activities and relationships 
— or even the identity — of the other inhabitants of 
the domestic world. Thus we find no discussion 
of how the denizens of the “inner apartments” 
adopted and negotiated the prescriptive norms 
and values, and of how these were modified in the 
process of negotiation. Even the king appears in 
these accounts as an abstract category, produced 
in the light of inherited ethical-moral texts. When 
the figure of the monarch is represented in this 
way, it is not surprising that the king’s intimate 
circle, the invisible members of the Mughal 


domestic world — who struggled to fashion them- 
selves, and surely contributed to the emergence of 
new attitudes, values, and behavior — form no part 
of the investigations. 

Many of the histories encountered here have 
been written as if they are no more than a pre- 
amble to “modern” India. They are conditioned by 
questions of empire formation in relation to colo- 
nial and postcolonial history. Mughal historians 
have concentrated on grand themes such as the 
rise and fall of the Mughal Empire (the latter sup- 
posedly marking the beginning of British colonial 
rule and of “modern” India?), long distance trade 
(potentialities of capitalist development in Mughal 
India), the administrative system of the Mughals, 
and “religious policy” under different Mughal 
rulers (was not Mughal India already secular?). 


ALTERNATIVE HISTORIOGRAPHY 

How then does one construct an alternative 
history of the Mughals? It has been claimed, as 
I noted earlier, that part of the reason for not 
writing alternative histories lies in the inadequacy 
of available source material. However, the term 
“inadequacy” requires some unpacking. Are 
sources so scarce as to not allow us even the 
chance of raising new kinds of questions? There 
are also other questions we need to ask about this 
proposition of “inadequacy.” For example, how 
have the most important Mughal sources become 
available to us? In other words, what happens to 
their content and context in the process of collat- 
ing, editing, and translating? Surely these proce- 
dures affect the way in which a source is archived 
(made into a source) and read (Lal 2003). 

But more importantly there is the need for rais- 
ing different kinds of questions, and attempts to 
study Mughal history in terms other than those 
narrowly concerned with the _political-institu- 
tional-military-agrarian bases of early modern 
polities. One area that obviously requires close 
attention is that of familial relations, personal 
life, domesticity, and reproductive duties. Such an 
investigation will certainly open up the diversity 
of conditions and world-views, struggles and aspi- 
rations, that mark not only different periods of 
history but every individual period of history too. 
One point to be borne in mind throughout such 
investigations is that Mughal history cannot be 
seen either as nothing but the precursor of British 
rule in India, or as a pale (or less developed) form 
of modern institutions and practices. 

The usual sources. Let us begin by considering 
what the records are that make up the accepted 
archive for the early Mughal kings. For Babur 
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(1487-1530), his autobiography, the Baburndma 
(Thackston 1993, 1996, A. Beveridge 1997), and 
the Tarikh-i Rashidi by Muhammad Haydar 
Dughlat (Ross and Elias 1895), an account com- 
posed by his cousin in 1545-6, remain the most 
popular texts for scholars. 

For Humayin (1508-56), the following his- 
tories have been used most extensively. The 
Oanun-i Humayuni (also called Humdyun-nama) 
was composed in 1534 under Humayin’s patron- 
age by one of his officials, Khvandamir (BM, 
Add. 30,774, Elliot and Dowson 1867-7, Prasad 
1939, Hosain 1940). The latter was the grandson 
of the famous historian Mirkhvand, the author 
of Rawzat al-safa. Khvandamir’s memoir is, as he 
tells us, an eyewitness account of the rules and 
ordinances of Humayiin’s reign, accompanied by 
descriptions of court festivities, and of buildings 
erected by the padshah. The Tazkirdat al-Vaqi'at 
(also called Humdyun Shahi, and Tarikh-i 
Humdayiin) was put together in 1587 by Jawhar 
Aftabchi, Humayiin’s ewer-bearer (Stewart 1832, 
1971). This contemporary and rather candid 
account by a servant has been one of the major 
source books for the reconstruction of the life and 
times of the second Mughal, although it has been 
far from adequately explored in several respects. 

Next in the corpus of materials is the Tazkira-i 
Humdayin va Akbar by Bayazid Bayat, which was 
completed in 1590/1 (H. Beveridge 1898, Saxena 
1925-6, 1930, Hosain 1941). It is a history of the 
reigns of Humayin and Akbar from 1542 to 1591. 
The author was a native of Tabriz and later joined 
the army of Humayin. These two later biogra- 
phies owe their origins to the time when materials 
were being collected for an official history during 
Akbar’s reign. It was in this same context that 
Gulbadan Banu Begum, the aunt of the emperor, 
wrote her account — Ahval-i Humdytin Badshah — 
about which I shall say more a little later on (BL, 
Or. 166, A. Beveridge 1892, 1902, 1994). 

Akbar commissioned the first official history of 
the Mughal court. The Akbarndma (completed in 
1596), a history of Akbar’s life and times, and its 
official and equally voluminous counterpart, the 
A%n-i Akbari (an administrative and statistical 
report on Akbar’s government in all its branches), 
written by a close friend and minister of the 
emperor, Abi al-Fazl ‘Allami, have remained the 
most important sources for all histories of his 
reign (Maulawi 1873-86, H. Beveridge 1993, 
Blochmann 1872-7, 1977, Jarrett, 1977). Apart 
from the imperial history, ‘Abd  al-Qadir 
Bada‘tini’s three-volume Muntakhab al-Tawarikh 
and Nizam al-Din Ahmad’s Tabaqat-i Akbari, 


written by another member of Akbar’s court, has 
also been very important (Ranking et al. 1986). 

A feature of Mughal historiography until now is 
that a canonical position has been ascribed to par- 
ticular sources. The scholars’ choice of certain 
sources as basic and central has, of course, in turn, 
colored their own history writing. Relying heavily 
on texts like the Akbarndma, historians have often 
uncritically reproduced the primary sources them- 
selves, and therefore duplicated one or another 
chronicler’s assessments of the empire, and impe- 
rial relations. Thus a particular focus in Mughal 
historiography has privileged certain kinds of 
sources; and the substantial nature of those privi- 
leged sources has, in turn, tended to perpetuate 
only certain kinds of histories. 

One has to ask why it is that the Akbarnama 
and the A‘%m-i Akbari immediately capture the his- 
torian’s attention when we turn to a reconstruc- 
tion of the history of Akbar? Why is it that the 
unfinished and anonymous Tarikh-i Khandan-i 
Timiriyya (composed early in the reign of Akbar, 
it is a history of Timir and his Mughal successors, 
down to the twenty-second year of Akbar’s reign), 
or Haft Iqlim (a succinct work in connection with 
Agra, composed by an independent author, not 
connected with the Mughal court in 1598), to take 
two examples, do not figure in our minds in the 
same way (Khuda Baksh 1920, Marshall 1967)? 
Part of the answer surely is that the Akbarndma 
and the A%n-i Akbari have been singled out 
because of their historical “accuracy” and “objec- 
tivity,” but perhaps most of all because they are 
the official compendia that deal most directly with 
political-administrative matters (Mukhia 1976, 
Qureshi 1978, 1987). Other chronicles do not 
stand on their own in the same way; they simply 
become adjuncts to these authoritative docu- 
ments. Several of the other texts mentioned above 
are well known but little used. There is no doubt 
that many different dimensions of Mughal his- 
tory could be more fully explored through an 
examination of a wider range of known, but in all 
sorts of ways, neglected sources (Subrahmanyam 
1992). 

Other sources. Indeed, there are other kinds of 
sources and descriptions available, apart from 
the “minor” texts mentioned above, that would 
repay closer examination. Among these are several 
volumes of European travelers’ accounts from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, a major 
source of information for historians of Mughal 
India, containing unusual and valuable details on 
several aspects of Mughal social life and hierarchy, 
particularly notable for their depiction of social 
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visions and contests in ways rather different from 
those of the imperial chroniclers. What stands out 
in the European writings is the sketchiness of 
knowledge and reference to domestic life and 
social behavior, as well as their ambivalence and 
fairly considerable difference of interpretation in 
regard to these matters (Lal book in progress). 
Even in the case of some of the later authors (espe- 
cially Francisco Pelsaert of Antwerp, 1618-25, 
Francois Bernier, a French physician, 1656-68, 
and Nicolao Manucci, a Venetian, 1653-1708) 
whose accounts of Mughal domestic life are far 
more detailed, and extravagant, than the earlier 
commentaries, it is striking to observe the diverse 
tones in writing (Irvine 1907, Moreland and Geyl 
1925, Constable 1968). Yet, historians writing 
on the harem, for example, have used the most 
exaggerated travel narratives as transparent re- 
presentations of literal truth (Misra 1967, Lal 
1988). 

Then there is the great fund of Mughal minia- 
ture paintings, as well as Mughal buildings and 
architectural sites that survive in Fatehpur-Sikri, 
Agra, Lahore, and Delhi. These too are not hidden 
or unrecognized. Akbar and his successors had the 
existing royal biographies, and other important 
volumes of histories and legends, illustrated, so 
that miniature paintings form a striking and impor- 
tant part of many of the historians’ most prized 
sources, now dispersed in museums and libraries 
the world over. However, these other sources — 
visual materials, the anecdotal and poetic accounts 
of women and servants and so on, the monuments 
and artifacts that survive — have been rendered peri- 
pheral by existing historiography, either because it 
treats them as belonging to a separate, specialized 
discipline (such as art history), or because they are 
thought to address trivial matters. 

Consider only one of these, Gulbadan Bani 
Begum’s Abval-i Humayun Badshah, and what it 
tells us about the lively and changing domestic 
lives of the early Mughals, as they battled, strug- 
gled, dreamed of progeny and empire, and sur- 
vived to live another day. This is a well known 
memoir but one that has been rendered _peri- 
pheral in Mughal historiography, a quintessential 
“small voice” — “drowned in the noise of statist 
commands” (Guha 1996). 

The memoir was composed in 1587 during the 
rule of Akbar. Gulbadan Bani Begum was the 
daughter of Babur, sister of Humayin, and aunt of 
Akbar. She was born in 1523 in Kabul, and trav- 
eled to India at the age of six-and-a-half (1529), 
after Babur had made some substantial conquests 
in that region. Gulbadan Banu Begum was witness 


to the processes and mechanisms of a monarchy in 
the making, seeing it through many vicissitudes 
from the inception of the Mughal kingdom in the 
early conquests of Babur to its established splen- 
dor in Akbar’s reign. She came to write about all 
this at the behest of her nephew, Akbar, whose 
efforts to consolidate and institutionalize Mughal 
power included the command that a comprehen- 
sive and authoritative official history be written of 
its early stages and of his reign. 

The Abval-i Humayun Badshah is an unusual 
memoir, both for its detail about the domestic life 
of the peripatetic kings, Babur and Humayan, as 
well for its non-conformity to the available genres 
of writing, most of which were panegyric accounts 
of monarchs. Gulbadan moved away from this 
kind of writing to produce an account of far more 
“modest” incidents in the lives of Babur and 
Humayun. Her account of the everyday lives of 
this royal family in peripatetic circumstances is a 
unique piece of writing; it provides extensive 
information about Mughal marriages, relation- 
ships of kith and kin, women and children, and 
the crucial moments that project the patriarchal 
rendering of relationships such as gifts, acknowl- 
edgment of alliances enhancing familial solidari- 
ties, and so on. 

Add to these the impressive detail provided of 
the celebrations and feasts held by the senior 
women on different occasions, and we have a lost 
world of courtly life in camp conjured up by the 
Begum in a way that is unparalleled in the chron- 
icles of the time or indeed of the later Mughals. 
In Gulbadan’s memoir, we hear of forbidden feel- 
ings, hierarchical familial relationships, and acts 
contrary to the logic of imperial power. In this 
way, we are confronted with the flesh and blood 
character of the great historical figures as well 
as the limitations and inventiveness of their 
domestic lives. 

Let me cite a short episode recounted by the 
Begum in which she writes about the varied roles 
and activities of the women of the Mughal house- 
hold. This narrative relates to the period when 
Humayin was on the run owing to the challenge 
of the Afghan ruler Sher Shah. Humayiin’s move- 
ments through various parts of Hindustan and 
Central Asia at this time were complicated by the 
struggle for power with his own stepbrothers. In 
this conflict, Mirza Kamran and Mirza ‘Askari, his 
two stepbrothers, were often accomplices. 

At one point during this struggle, Mirza Kamran 
suggested to Mirza ‘Askari that they should work 
together to take Qandahar from Mirza Hindal, 
the third stepbrother of Humayin. On hearing 
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of what was transpiring, Humayiin approached 
Khanzadeh Begum, his paternal aunt (sister of 
Babur), and requested her to go to Qandahar to 
advise Mirza Hindal and Mirza Kamran that since 
the threat of the Uzbeks and Turkmens (rival 
clansmen) was great, it was in their best interests 
to be friends among themselves. Khanzadeh 
Begum traveled from Jin to Qandahar, and Mirza 
Kamran arrived there from Kabul. Mirza Kamran 
urged Khanzadeh Begum to have the khutba (the 
decree for the proclamation of a new kingship) 
read in his name. As regards the matter of khutba, 
he also wrote to Hindal’s mother (and his step- 
mother) Dildar Begum, who suggested he ask 
Khanzadeh Begum, their elder kinswoman, “the 
truth about the khutba [haqigat-i khutba].” When 
Kamran finally spoke with Khanzadeh Begum, she 
advised him thus: “as his Majesty Firdaws-makani 
[Babur] decided and gave his throne to the 
Emperor Humayan, and as you, all of you, have 
recited the khutba in his name till now, so now 
regard him as your superior and remain in obedi- 
ence to him” (Or. 166, A. Beveridge 1994). 

This extract, which could be set by the side of 
many others, reveals a harem far different from 
that commonly presented, even in recent academic 
accounts. It concerns a woman in the sixteenth 
century playing a key role in the reading of the 
khutba. This fragment from Gulbadan’s memoir is 
enough to indicate the kinds of questions that 
the text provokes about the imbrication of the 
Mughal domestic world in the everyday life of the 
courts and kings, or equally, the imbrication of 
courts and kings in the everyday life of the domes- 
tic world. 

Gulbadan’s memoir opens some fascinating 
arenas for us. It also helps us read other Mughal 
chronicles very differently, for these too turn out 
to be richer in meaning and content than the his- 
torians have made them out to be. When we go to 
them with new questions, we discover that the 
canonical, mainstream sources long used by 
Mughal historians themselves yield information 
on many of these matters: unusual and unex- 
pected evidence on the rough and tumble of social 
life, on everyday struggles, fears, and pleasures, 
on the construction of new subjectivities and new 
historical conditions. Thus the historian discovers 
that there is a distinct possibility of writing “other” 
histories — precisely in the way in which feminist 
historiography, subaltern studies, and other such 
interventions have shown in other contexts — on 
the basis not only of one princess’s memoir, but 
also of the questions that it challenges us to take 
to other Mughal sources. 


It is interesting in this context to refer once 
more to Abu al-Fazl’s grand compendium, the 
Akbarnama, the place where we find detailed 
reference to a women’s hajj (pilgrimage) led by 
Gulbadan Begum herself. The bajj is remarkable 
precisely because it is a women’s hajj, initiated 
by a woman, and to a large extent organized 
by women; it tells us something about the pro- 
cess of the consolidation of a Muslim empire in 
South Asia. The women’s hajj seems to be one 
of the major pietistic activities that Akbar sup- 
ported and perhaps saw as reinforcing the Islamic 
face of the empire. We never hear of such an inci- 
dent again in the reigns of Akbar’s well established 
successors. Is this because they were already so 
well established? Or because the royal women, 
now better “incarcerated,” had far less oppor- 
tunity to take exceptional initiatives and set off 
on such a pilgrimage? 

While the Akbarnama provides considerable 
detail about the hajj, historians have paid little or 
no attention to it (Richards 1993, Pearson 1996). 
A changed approach and closer attention to 
questions of gender and power enables us to 
raise questions about a Mughal “becoming” that 
Mughal historians have all too often skirted. This 
relates both to the coming into being of an empire, 
and to the simultaneous institution of an archive. 
It makes it possible for us to see how one of the 
most vaunted Mughal sources (the Akbarnama) 
came into being, rendering its own “sources” 
peripheral as it did so. Gulbadan Banu Begum’s 
memoir opens up the question of the making of 
sources, even as it raises questions about the 
assigned limits of Mughal history. 

What a fresh approach to the canonical sources, 
and a closer attention to neglected sources, sug- 
gests very clearly indeed is the fact of the fluidity 
and contestation that went into the founding of 
this new polity — not only its new power and 
grandeur, but also its new regulations and accom- 
modations, its traditions, and its hierarchies. 
Historians wishing to extend the frontiers of 
Mughal history cannot but ask for a greater 
appreciation of this fluidity, even as they seek to 
reconstruct the history of everyday lives and asso- 
ciations, emotions and attitudes, as an integral 
part of the history of the empire. 
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Rusy LAL 


Ottoman Empire: 15th to Mid-18th Century 


The historical sources on the formation and 
expansion of the Ottoman state contain frag- 
ments of knowledge on the lives of women. 
European travelers’ accounts provide interesting 
but superficial observations on Muslim women 
they encountered in public. For details about the 
everyday lives of these women, the European male 
narrators often relied on translators, usually non- 
Muslim subjects of the empire. Ottoman histori- 
cal chronicles, which narrated all significant 
events around the Ottoman rulers, mention a few 
prominent royal women such as wives, concu- 
bines, or daughters in so far as they affected his- 
torical events. Research on the legal transactions 
of the empire recorded in the thousands of vol- 
umes of Islamic court proceedings has revealed 
the most significant insight into the everyday lives 
of Ottoman Muslim and non-Muslim women. 
This entry first presents a brief historical back- 
ground on this period and then critically examines 
the sources that provide information on Ottoman 
women. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The 1400-1700 period marked the formative 
years of the Ottoman state and its culmination as 
an empire. The Ottoman state initially emerged in 
the Western Anatolian town of S6ogiit around 
1299 when Osman, the leader of a small frontier 
Seljukid principality, declared his independence 
from the Seljuk sultanate of Konya. In 1326, the 
Ottomans captured the city of Bursa from the 
Byzantine Empire and declared it their second 
capital. By 1400, Ottoman rule had expanded to 
encompass much of Anatolia and the Byzantine 
territories of Macedonia and Bulgaria. In 1402, 
the Ottoman capital was moved to Edirne 
(Adrianopolis) in Europe and from there the 
Ottomans challenged the last great bastion of the 
Byzantine Empire, its capital Constantinople. 

The Ottomans entered a brief period of stagna- 
tion when a force from the steppes, led by Timur 
the Lame (Tamerlane), fought and defeated the 
Ottoman ruler Bayezid I in 1402. The ensuing 
decade witnessed a fight among Bayezid’s four 
sons for the throne, with Mehmed I (1412-20) 
emerging triumphant. By 1440, the Ottoman state 
had reconsolidated its territories under Murad II; 
it was during the reign of his son Mehmed II 


(1451-81) that the Byzantine Empire was 
defeated and Constantinople captured to become 
the last and final capital of the Ottoman state. 
Ottoman territories were then greatly expanded 
by Selim I (1512-20) who completed the con- 
quests of eastern Anatolia, northern Iraq, Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt, and the Hijaz. But it was under 
his son, Sultan Stileyman I (1520-66), that the 
Ottoman Empire reached its greatest expansion 
over Asia and Europe. 

The reigns of the successors Selim II (1566- 
74), Murad II (1574-95), and Mehmed III 
(1595-1603) led to seventeenth-century social 
unrest as a consequence of fiscal and agricultural 
crises. This period also marked frequent changes 
of tenure among the Ottoman rulers as nine dif- 
ferent sultans assumed the throne throughout 
the seventeenth century; these were Ahmed I 
(1603-17), Mustafa I (1617-18, 1622-3), 
Osman II (1618-22), Murad IV (1623-40), 
Ibrahim (1640-8), Mehmed IV (1648-87), 
Silleyman II (1687-91), Ahmed II (1691-5), and 
Mustafa II (1695-1703). Even though there were 
modest Ottoman successes during this time, 
such as the restoration of order in the empire by 
Murad IV and its expansion eastward to capture 
Baghdad in 1638, ambitious campaigns such as 
the first siege of Vienna in 1683 culminated in an 
Ottoman defeat by European forces. While this 
defeat initiated a long period of peace, it also 
effectively ended the Ottoman wars of con- 
quest; in 1699, when the Ottomans had to 
sign the Treaty of Karlowitz, they had only 
Macedonia and the Balkans left under their con- 
trol in Europe. 

This historical account of events of the 
Ottoman Empire reflects the dominant narrative 
in Ottoman historiography, which was centered 
on the reigns of each Ottoman ruler. Women come 
into this narrative as they wield power upon the 
Ottoman ruler either through kinship, as his 
mother or daughters, or through sexual intimacy, 
first primarily as wives and later as concubines 
who bear him heirs. European travel accounts 
replicate this dominant narrative and, in the case 
of women, supplement it with descriptions of 
what they see, often the secluded, veiled Mus- 
lim women in public places, and what they hear, 
often fragmentary knowledge of Muslim women 
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gleaned from the non-Muslim subjects of the 
empire. 


CHALLENGES TO THE ANALYTICAL 

STUDY OF OTTOMAN WOMEN 

Theoretical and methodological problems sur- 
round the study of Ottoman women during this 
period. The theoretical emphasis on the public 
domain marginalizes Ottoman women who often 
do not participate in the public domain as their 
European counterparts do. This problem quickly 
becomes compounded by methodology: the his- 
torical data where women are absent are assumed 
to fully represent social reality during this time. 
Most accounts of this period therefore naturalize 
the conception that male-dominated public insti- 
tutions constitute Ottoman social reality and that 
women — who have different participation pat- 
terns — do not contribute to this reality. 

Problems generated by this gender difference in 
public participation are compounded by the lack 
of adequate research tools with which to locate 
Ottoman women in society and to articulate their 
contributions beyond biological reproduction. 
For instance, ordinary Ottoman women’s labor in 
the guilds or in agriculture does not become as 
visible as men’s because it often does not reach the 
marketplace. In addition, very few documents 
remain from a domain where Ottoman women 
were very active, namely that of social reproduc- 
tion, comprising the formation and sustenance 
of networks of kin, friendship, alliances, and 
marriage. As a consequence, state-centered, male- 
dominated historical accounts of the public 
domain where elite women were absent become 
uncritically accepted and interpreted and thereby 
reified as the dominant historical narrative. Only 
a systematic and critical re-analysis of these his- 
torical sources, and a subsequent reinterpretation, 
reveal the variation and complexity in women’s 
lives in the Ottoman Empire. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL ACCOUNTS OF 

OTTOMAN WOMEN 

European travelers came to the Ottoman 
Empire often as representatives of European 
rulers on special missions or were on their way to 
other destinations in the East and happened to 
travel through Ottoman lands. These travelers, 
as well as foreign ambassadors who resided at 
the capital for varying periods, members of their 
retinue, merchants, renegades or captives, left 
behind travel accounts. Often fact, hearsay, and 
fantasy intersected to produce accounts of 
women. While the European accounts penned 


during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a 
time of increasing Ottoman grandeur, were 
rather favorable, a transformation occurred with 
the Enlightenment. The Ottoman Empire, once 
depicted as a powerful enemy of Europe, was rep- 
resented as the embodiment of tyranny, and the 
seclusion of elite women played a significant role 
in accounting for its moral degeneration. Non- 
elite women’s economic and social participation 
went largely unnoticed in the traveler’s accounts. 

One dominant theme that colored all European 
travel accounts during this period was that of reli- 
gious differences. This led to the portrayal of the 
Ottomans as “the other,” emphasizing those qual- 
ities that separated the Ottomans from Europe to 
the detriment of their many similarities. Since 
European descriptions almost always contained 
inherent comparisons between Europe and others, 
where the latter inescapably became categorized 
as “different,” it was inevitable that this differ- 
ence centered around the most visible variation, 
that between Christianity and Islam. Ottoman 
society was, in terms of dominant culture and 
character, predominantly Islamic and the reli- 
giously prescribed public-private separation lim- 
ited the public visibility of Ottoman women, both 
elite and non-elite, in urban areas. This relative 
public absence led European travelers to com- 
pare Ottoman Muslim women with the publicly 
visible Christian women in their own societies, 
almost always to the detriment of the former. 
Myths about Ottoman women’s victimization and 
oppression ensued. 

Hence two interrelated inaccuracies ran 
throughout the European travel accounts of 
Ottoman women. One derived from culture in 
that the travelers often employed their own 
frames of reference, the position of women of 
comparable status within their own societies; 
they defined Ottoman women in terms of what 
European women were not. The image of Otto- 
man women was thus not objectively based, but 
rather socially constructed on the negation of the 
European case. The other related inaccuracy in 
the European conception was contextual: the 
inaccessibility of Ottoman women led these trav- 
elers to depict what they could not observe as 
inactive and therefore insignificant. This catego- 
rization further enhanced the perception that 
Ottoman women were very different from 
European women. This difference was com- 
pounded as male European travelers could not 
question their constructed image of Ottoman 
women with or against objective reality and there- 
fore resorted to providing hearsay that affirmed 
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their constructions. It was no accident that 
European travelers were most interested in seclu- 
sion. Their informants probably came from 
among the non-Muslim minority women to 
whom Europeans had more access through their 
husbands, who were often translators for 
European travelers. 

A number of European accounts illustrate these 
arguments. Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq, the impe- 
rial ambassador of King Ferdinand at Istanbul 
during 1544-62 and one of the first to visit 
Anatolia since its occupation by the Ottoman 
Turks, notes in his memoirs, for instance, that 


the Turks set greater store than any nation on the 
chastity of their wives. Hence they keep them shut up 
at home, and so hide them so they hardly see the light 
of day. If they are obliged to go out, they send them 
forth so covered and wrapped up that they seem 
to passers by to be mere ghosts and spectres.... 
Concubines may be either purchased or acquired in 
war, and when they are tired of them there is nothing 
to prevent them sending them to the slave market and 
selling them (1927, 117). 


Two other accounts by men in the retinues of 
European ambassadors, Guillaume Postel who 
was in Istanbul in 1535 and Salomon Schweigger 
in 1577-81, provide similar information. Postel 
(1560), for instance, who probably did not him- 
self observe any Ottoman Muslim women, never- 
theless states that these women liked their hair 
black and often connected their eyebrows as a 
sign of beauty. Schweigger (1608) notes that it 
was not very common for Ottoman men to have 
more than one woman as wives for two reasons: 
the good influence of Christians and Jews of the 
empire, and the peace and quiet achieved by lim- 
iting the number of spouses in the household. 
Schweigger also points out that even though the 
whole world was afraid of the Turk, the Turk, in 
turn, was afraid of his wife who was the absolute 
ruler in the household. 

Nicolas de Nicholay (1585), who was sent by 
the French king to Istanbul in 15 51, comments on 
how Ottoman Muslim women enjoyed going to 
public baths; he adds that the women often used 
this opportunity to escape their husbands and 
have affairs with other men. Hans Dernschwam 
(1923), who was in Istanbul in 1553 as a part of 
the retinue of a Hungarian commander, com- 
mented that Ottoman Muslim women did not 
often go to mosques, but prayed at home instead. 
Philippe du Fresne-Canaye (1897), who joined the 
retinue of the French ambassador in Istanbul in 
1573, provides detailed descriptions of the type 
and textures of the clothes the Ottoman Muslim 
women wore, both in public and at home. 


Luigi da Zara Bassano (1963), who was in 
Istanbul in 1537-40, published, upon his return 
to Rome, a book on the costumes of the Ottoman 
Turks, including women. He too notes the groom- 
ing habits of Ottoman women: they loved black 
hair so much that regardless of the original color 
of their hair, they dyed it black using henna. 
Bassano also could not resist commenting on 
women who attended public baths; the women at 
these public baths, he commented, often had sex- 
ual affairs with other women — he personally was 
aware of such a relationship between a Greek 
and a Muslim woman. Nicolas de Nicholay also 
mentions the frequency of same-sex relationships 
between Ottoman women. In the minds of these 
European travelers, the Ottoman seclusion of 
women seems inevitably to lead to adultery and 
what they considered sexual deviance. 

Another dominant theme was the large number 
of women present in the households Ottoman 
Muslim men. Both Bassano and Dernschwam 
comment on the roles played by these women; they 
often helped with household duties, but, most 
importantly, served the male head of the house- 
hold. Both note with fascination that the male, if 
bored, could just sell these women at the market. 
In producing this interesting information, both 
narrators seem to engage in a European male 
fantasy of having a relationship with a woman 
without any responsibilities. The mention of 
responsibility led to another European misconcep- 
tion: Dernschwam pointed out that Ottoman 
Muslim wives had no organizational skills and 
often sat home idle. Their female slaves who did 
all the housework produced, in turn, messy and 
disorganized households. He also notes that even 
though most women in the households were able 
to remain chaste, those wives left behind when 
their husbands went to war for extended periods 
often resorted to prostitution. These women could 
not even be adequately punished upon the return 
of their husbands because they were unrecogniz- 
able with their faces veiled. It was once again the 
fact that Muslim women were kept under con- 
stant lock and key, Dernshwam concluded, that 
accounted for the moral decadence in Istanbul. 

European travelers’ discussions of Ottoman 
Muslim women’s marital patterns likewise con- 
tain derisive elements. Bassano notes that an 
Ottoman Muslim woman could not marry a 
Christian, while Ottoman Muslim men faced no 
such restrictions. As for divorce, the Ottoman 
Muslim women could divorce her husband if she 
did not like the house she had been given, if the 
marriage had not been consummated, if the hus- 
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band had unnatural tastes, or if he forced his wife 
to drink wine against her will. All of these 
accounts focus on highlighting the differences 
between the lives of Ottoman and European 
women; the comparisons inherent in all the 
accounts hinder the description of Ottoman 
women’s experiences in their own terms. An 
exception is the account by Thomas Dallam who 
came to Istanbul in 1599-1600 to perform on and 
maintain the organ Queen Elizabeth had pre- 
sented to Mehmed III (1595-1603); he caught a 
glimpse of the beautiful women in the sultan’s 
household when he was at the palace, and 
described them as he saw them. 

In summary, these travel accounts reveal the 
European male obsession with seclusion. In their 
attempts to come to terms with it, almost all these 
observers cannot help mentioning how seclusion 
leads to a range of immoral behavior ranging 
from adultery and sexual perversion to slovenly 
housekeeping practices. These themes become 
amplified in later centuries to constitute the gaze 
that was later described as Orientalism. One 
should note, however, that there were also a few 
European women travelers who visited the 
Ottoman Empire and personally observed their 
Ottoman counterparts. The most significant of 
these, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, wife of the 
British ambassador, was in Istanbul during the 
early eighteenth century and thus falls outside 
the purview of this entry. 


OTTOMAN ROYAL WOMEN, DURING 

THE FIFTEENTH TO SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURIES 

Another source of information on Ottoman 
women during this period is the historical chroni- 
cles. These are often limited to scant coverage of 
royal women. They reveal, for instance, that at 
the beginning of the period under examination, 
the mothers and wives of the early Ottoman rulers 
were daughters of either the leaders of other 
Muslim states in the region or of prominent 
Byzantine notables. With the expansion of the 
Ottoman state at the expense of these Muslim 
states and the Byzantine Empire, the opportuni- 
ties to marry such elite women decreased. This 
fact, combined with the practice developed by 
the Ottoman dynasty, led Ottoman rulers to grad- 
ually stop marrying daughters of neighboring 
empires. Instead, they started to choose as their 
partners the slaves who were often presented to 
them as gifts. 

As the Ottoman state turned into a Muslim 
empire, more information survived on the Muslim 


wives of the Ottoman rulers as well as on those 
few who were the mothers of succeeding sultans. 
An early example is Niliifer Hatun, one of the 
wives of the Ottoman ruler Orhan, who was the 
daughter of the Byzantine lord of Yarhisar. In 
the fourteenth century, Murat I married several 
Byzantine princesses including a daughter of the 
Cantacuzenus family who gave birth to Bayezid I, 
who in turn married Christian princesses includ- 
ing a daughter of the Byzantine Emperor John V 
Palaeologus. Until the mid-fifteenth century, the 
Ottoman rulers took both legal wives and slave 
concubines. This trend started to change to the 
advantage of concubines as the rulers’ power 
grew and they disdained forming intimate con- 
nections with neighboring dynasties. After the end 
of the fifteenth century, the daughters of Ottoman 
rulers were likewise no longer married into for- 
eign dynasties, but instead were given away in 
marriage either to cousins, or, more often, to 
prominent state officials in an attempt to guaran- 
tee their loyalty to the Ottoman state. 

Prominent among the Ottoman rulers’ concu- 
bines was Hiirrem Sultan, known to Europeans 
as Roxalena, daughter of a Ruthenian priest, 
who was sold by the Tatars to the Grand Vizier 
Ibrahim Pasha who in turn presented her to the 
Ottoman ruler Siileyman II. Unlike his other con- 
cubines, Hiirrem had Siileyman II marry her. She 
then became involved in the issue of succession 
during her lifetime to ensure, without success, the 
rise of her sons to the Ottoman throne. Hiirrem 
also wrote poetry, and sometimes replied in verse 
to Siileyman’s love poems. It was again Suleyman 
who presented to his son the concubine Nurbanu 
Sultan, originally called Cecilia, who was an ille- 
gitimate daughter of the distinguished Venetian 
house of Vernier-Baffo. Nurbanu became promi- 
nent as the sultan’s mother and was instrumental 
in having the Ottomans sign a peace treaty with 
Venice in 1573. Another influential woman was 
Késem Sultan, the mother of Murad IV, who had 
been originally presented to the Ottoman ruler 
Ahmed I by the governor of Bosnia. Késem was 
murdered in 1651 through the machinations of 
Turhan Sultan, who was originally a Russian slave 
presented to the palace by the Crimean Tatars; 
Turhan had Késem killed to guarantee the succes- 
sion of her son to the Ottoman throne. 

What united these women was their seclusion in 
the Ottoman ruler’s household. The practice of 
seclusion of women within the household was 
indeed an important aspect of life in the Ottoman 
Empire, though one often misunderstood by 
European travelers. The social and political life of 
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the Ottoman elite took place entirely within pri- 
vate spaces, with men and women separated, 
while poor men and women lived and worked 
side by side in public spaces. Hence in the context 
of the Ottoman Empire, an individual’s seclusion 
demonstrated both social and political status, and 
in no way was seclusion solely a female experi- 
ence. In fact, the sultan’s power was demonstrated 
through his seclusion within the harem where 
women were able to gain political and social 
power according to their proximity to him. One 
should note the dramatic difference between 
this historically contextualized description of 
seclusion in the household from the one con- 
structed by European travel accounts in the pre- 
ceding section. 

The harem of an Ottoman household, which 
was common only among the wealthy, did not 
simply consist of a male head and his wives, but 
included children, widowed sisters or mothers, 
and female servants as well; the term harem, 
derived from the Arabic root h-r-m, meant, 
among other things, sacred, and was a term of 
respect referring to religious purity. Even though 
the harem was generally seen in Europe as a sex- 
ualized place of female oppression where women 
lacked power and men were forbidden, it was 
actually a patriarchal support system and the cen- 
ter of family and social life. Family politics rather 
than sex was the main force behind the harem, 
and men and women both occupied the space. 

The royal harem, harem-i hiimayun, the harem 
of the Ottoman ruler, though similar in idea, was 
a much more complex and extremely organized 
system of administration and hierarchy. It con- 
tained the combined households of the Ottoman 
sultan’s mother, his favorites, as well his daugh- 
ters and their mothers. The harem became more 
prominent in Ottoman society as the rulers grad- 
ually replaced marriage with slave concubinage. 
This practice emphasized the patriarchal nature of 
power in that slave concubines had no recognized 
lineage and derived power from their husbands to 
whom they were usually devoted and loyal. This 
condition was quite different from that of the 
wives whose vested interests in their own family’s 
affairs could potentially interfere with their loy- 
alty to their husbands. The practice of slave con- 
cubinage was also probably influenced by the use 
of slaves throughout the Ottoman administrative 
structure: Christian youths were systematically 
converted to Islam and made to join the sultan’s 
military forces as well as the highest administra- 
tive offices. Slave concubines were often young 


girls of extraordinary beauty who were initially 
sent to the Ottoman ruler as gifts from high-level 
officials who either acquired them during their 
conquests, or bought them from the slave markets 
after they had been kidnapped, or sold by their 
impoverished parents. Since the enslavement of 
Muslims was forbidden, these slave concubines 
often came from non-Islamic areas. Many 
Georgian and Circassian families encouraged 
their daughters to enter concubinage, as it prom- 
ised a life of luxury and comfort. 

The organizational structure of the harem 
where every individual carried out well-defined 
tasks exactly reflected the structure surrounding 
the Ottoman ruler himself. All slaves that entered 
the royal harem were termed odalik, or women 
of the court, and often became general servants in 
the harem. The ruler’s mother selected among 
these women only those of extraordinary beauty 
and talent as potential concubines; these selected 
few were then trained to be presented to the ruler. 
They learned to dance, recite poetry, play musical 
instruments, and master the erotic arts. Only the 
most gifted were presented to the Ottoman ruler 
as his personal maids in waiting, gedikli. Even 
though these slave concubines initially had no 
legitimate claim to power, they acquired titles 
such as sultan kadin or haseki as they acquired the 
Ottoman ruler’s favor and especially if they bore 
him an heir. Care was taken that no one woman 
bore the ruler more than one son. When a woman 
became the mother of the next Ottoman ruler, she 
acquired the title valide sultan. All too often, as it 
occurred in all families, the valide sultan and the 
haseki vied for power. 


INCREASED POWER OF THE ROYAL 

HAREM, SIXTEENTH AND 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 

Even though the unprecedented political power 
of the Ottoman imperial harem from the mid- 
fifteenth to the mid-seventeenth centuries was 
viewed widely by both the European travel 
accounts and the Ottoman historical chronicles as 
illegitimate and corrupting, a recent study (Peirce 
1993) has demonstrated that female power was a 
logical, indeed an intended consequence of the 
change in the Ottoman structure of succession 
and rule. Initially, Ottoman succession was deter- 
mined by a struggle among all contending heirs 
where the one who proved the most worthy suc- 
cessor assumed power. During their father’s life, 
the male heirs were sent to train at Anatolian gov- 
ernorships and their mothers accompanied them 
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to supervise their sons, and organize and oversee 
their households. When the ruler died, all rushed 
to the capital and whoever assumed the throne 
executed all his brothers as well as all their sons 
to guarantee the cessation of further struggles. 
During the seventeenth century, this practice was 
gradually revised so that the senior brother 
assumed the throne and imprisoned his brothers 
and their households at the capital. Not only did 
this political transformation in Ottoman succes- 
sion reduce the governing experiences of the heirs, 
it also increased the influence of their mothers and 
wives upon them. 

As future Ottoman rulers detached themselves 
from world affairs and no longer led their armies 
in battle, they spent most of their time in the com- 
pany of women in the palace. Thus the power of 
royal women grew. The mothers of the rulers 
became custodians of sovereign power, trained 
their sons in its use, and exercised it directly as 
regents when necessary. Through managing the 
large households of their sons they had acquired 
the requisite administrative skills. These royal 
women headed domestic factions, negotiated 
treaties with foreign powers, acted as regents for 
their sons, and engaged in the patronage of the 
arts and charity. 


OTTOMAN ROYAL WOMEN AS 
PATRONS OF ART AND 
ARCHITECTURE 

Royal women played central roles in the public 
culture of sovereignty, namely royal ceremonial, 
monumental building, and patronage of artistic 
production from the inception of the Ottoman 
state. Among the earlier royal women, Niliifer 
Hatun donated funds for the construction of a 
bridge, as well as a dervish monastery (zaviye) 
and mescit near Bursa. Women of prominent 
Ottoman families followed suit and built palaces 
and public buildings such as mosques, madrasas, 
hospitals, and caravanserais with waqfs to endow 
their projects. By providing public spaces for the 
people of their state, the royal women not only 
demonstrated their political and social status but 
also expressed religious commitment and drew 
attention to significant locations in the empire. 
Architectural patronage was viewed as an impor- 
tant pious act that would earn patrons rewards in 
heaven. 

In the later centuries, a social pattern started to 
develop among the female patrons. Among the 
women in the sultan’s household, the sultan’s 
mothers predominated in building activities. 


Aside from Hiirrem Sultan, Siileyman’s wife, who 
was in her childbearing years when she became 
an architectural patron, royal women generally 
finished with childbearing and rearing, thus 
acquiring seniority in the harem, before they 
commenced on their building activities. Hiirrem 
was the first royal female to patronize works in 
the capital as opposed to provincial towns. Her 
most significant architectural contribution was 
the Haseki Hiirrem Kiilliye comprised of various 
religious and social structures including, origi- 
nally, a mosque, a madrasa, a Quran school 
(mekteb), and a soup kitchen (imaret). In later 
years, she added a double bathhouse (hamam) 
and a hospital devoted entirely to women in a part 
of the city called avratpazar1 where women could 
trade in goods and where there was once a mar- 
ket in female slaves. 

Another prominent royal patron was_ her 
daughter Mihrimah Sultan who also built various 
mosques and charitable foundations in the capital 
as well as in the former Ottoman capital of 
Edirne. Her mosque at the entrance to Edirne, 
designed by the most prominent Ottoman archi- 
tect, Sinan, comprised, in addition to the mosque, 
a double hamam, an imaret, and a madrasa, as 
well as extensive courtyards and gardens. The 
royal women’s structures were often more inno- 
vative than the typically monumental, but conser- 
vative, works commissioned by men. Among the 
later valide sultans, Safiye Sultan, the mother of 
Mehmed III, initiated the building of the Yeni 
Valide Mosque. After the removal of her son from 
the throne, it was the mother of his successor 
Sultan Ahmed I, Kosem Maypeyker Sultan, who 
finished the project. 

Ottoman royal women often figured in chroni- 
cles through their connections to the rulers. When 
the prominence of these women increased during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the allu- 
sions to this change in both Ottoman chronicles 
and European travel accounts were very negative: 
impotent inept rulers and moral decadence 
spawned by the harem system were often blamed. 
Yet this change was actually a consequence of the 
political transformation in the Ottoman rule of 
succession: as the heirs were not sent off to the 
provinces for training but were kept at the capi- 
tal in palaces under the tutelage of their mothers, 
the prominence of the latter increased. These 
royal women became significant patrons of art 
and architecture. Still, they formed a very small 
elite group in Ottoman state and society. Other 
historical sources capture the location and roles of 
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non-elite Ottoman Muslim and non-Muslim 
women. 


OTTOMAN NON-ELITE MUSLIM 

WOMEN 

Two historical sources regulated the lives of 
non-elite Ottoman Muslim women: the prescrip- 
tions of Islamic law derived from the Qur'an, the 
Shari‘a, and their interpretations by jurists in 
reaching judgments on court cases that were 
duly inscribed in the Ottoman religious court 
records (kadt or ser’iye sicilleri). Analysis of these 
judgments reveals that the Ottomans elevated 
their traditions as well as local practices into a 
code of laws termed kanun that were independ- 
ent of the Shari‘a. By the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, the kanun rulings in the Ottoman 
Empire had become a set of laws as significant as 
Islamic law. 

The Quran gave the ideal prescription of 
women’s position in society as opposed to 
their real location. The failure to recognize this 
ideal/real distinction worked especially to the 
detriment of Ottoman Muslim women portrayed 
in European travel accounts, which assumed 
Quranic prescriptions translated directly into a 
societal description. In reality, however, Muslim 
jurists employed a variety of resources to address 
the issue of translation of Islamic prescription into 
practice; they drew upon their own inherited legal 
tradition, their observations of their own society, 
and their own ability to reason and judge (Tucker 
1998). The existence, in addition, of well articu- 
lated Ottoman kanuns provided the jurists a large 
legal space within which to reach a decision. 

In reaching a judgment, the jurists contextual- 
ized the case by taking into account the individ- 
ual’s particular composite of social and civic 
circumstances. Ottoman females were viewed 
juridically as persons, and, as such, were able to 
inherit, own, and administer both personal and 
real property. Since the practice of female seclu- 
sion could make women unavailable in court, 
they were often assigned male guardians who 
were made legally responsible for them. Still, even 
though Ottoman law established the public 
accountability of the male for the female, it was 
also careful to set limits to it (Peirce 1999). 

Research on the wealth of information con- 
tained in Islamic court records by scholars such as 
Ronald Jennings (1975), Haim Gerber (1980), 
and recently by Judith Tucker (1986, 2001), 
Suraiya Faroghi (1987), Gilru Necipoglu (1991), 
Julie Marcus (1992), and Leslie Peirce (1993) has 
highlighted the spectrum of women’s circum- 


stances. These scholars have been able to expand 
the available information on Ottoman women of 
all classes and religious-ethnic affiliation beyond 
the narrow confines of European travel accounts, 
Ottoman historical chronicles, and prescriptive 
legal knowledge. In doing so, they have uncovered 
the once denied agency of Ottoman women. 

The Islamic court records have some limitations 
as a historical source. The major limitation is that 
of selectivity: only those cases the litigants 
brought to court appear in the records; those so- 
cial and economic interactions settled informally 
among people are never recorded. In addition, 
since Islamic courts were established in urban 
areas, they often favor the court cases of urban 
women over rural women who may have chosen 
not to make the trip to the urban center. Only in 
exceptional cases did rural peasant women leave 
their villages to sue or be sued in urban courts. 
Care should be taken not to overestimate this 
urban bias, however, since there was a higher per- 
centage of people living in urban areas of the 
Ottoman Empire in Anatolia and the Balkans in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries than there 
was in Europe. 

The general portrayal of the lives of non-elite 
Ottoman women in the Islamic court records con- 
tradicts their representation in European travel 
accounts, which mistook women’s public absence 
for decadence. During this period Ottoman 
women appear in court cases as strong, active par- 
ticipants. The prominence of court cases with 
women representing themselves further reveals 
that the Islamic prescription of female seclusion 
was rarely adhered to in provincial towns. This 
was no doubt necessitated by the cycle of seasons 
when men and women had to harvest and thresh 
together. Another significant factor was the long 
absences of Muslim men in Ottoman campaigns, 
which forced women to engage in agricultural 
work and animal husbandry, as well as domestic 
labor. 

In addition to agriculture, women were also 
active in another prominent aspect of the 
Ottoman economy: textile production and trade. 
Women engaged in embroidery, cloth spinning, 
dying, and weaving, which in turn allowed them a 
significant amount of power and financial inde- 
pendence. Produced by women working inde- 
pendently in their homes, embroidery became a 
significant skill acquired by young girls through- 
out the empire. As these girls became more 
skilled, they could, when they matured, set up 
small informal schools to teach younger girls. 
This practice of gathering together enabled 
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women to develop social networks. Court records 
also indicate that women throughout Anatolia 
held on to the wealth they accumulated as they 
owned mills, bakeries, ovens, grocery shops, and 
other workplaces. 

The wealth of information in Islamic court 
records on the lives of non-elite Ottoman Muslim 
women can be further documented through spe- 
cific case studies. For instance, Ronald Jennings 
(1980, 1975) studied approximately two thou- 
sand court cases in which women were involved 
as litigants in 1600-25 at the provincial Ottoman 
town of Kayseri. These women brought cases to 
court for the settlement of estates, property trans- 
fers, and disputes arising from marriage and 
divorce. The records reveal women to be active 
participants in society as they often managed their 
own assets, participated in commercial transac- 
tions, and appeared in court to pursue their griev- 
ances. Since women could not hold government 
office, and rarely took part in economic activities 
in shops, crafts, or guilds in the city, their eco- 
nomic participation was largely concentrated in 
land-holding and money-lending. 

Haim Gerber’s study (1980) of approximately 
one hundred Bursa court registers during the 
1600-1700 period demonstrates that women used 
the courts even more actively than women in Kay- 
seri. They sold, bought, and leased both urban and 
rural real estate; they owned many shops, work- 
shops, and agricultural land. Some were involved 
in credit transactions, took loans and lent credit 
on a semi-professional basis; others spun and wove 
silk, made silk cords, and sold these in the market- 
place. Women’s increased participation in Bursa 
may have been due to the city’s close proximity to 
the imperial capital, with its large population of 
more than half a million subjects that provided 
opportunities for commercial transactions. 

Suraiya Faroghi’s various studies (1995, 1987, 
1980) provide additional information on 
Ottoman women residing in these and other 
Anatolian towns. She states, for instance, that 
about 50 percent of all silk-spinning implements 
were owned or operated by women in Bursa in 
1678. When looms were located in houses, 
women also worked as weavers. Even though 
women rarely owned shops and often were not 
guild members, they were nevertheless permitted 
to sell their wares in whatever markets they 
pleased without paying taxes by customary privi- 
lege. These Bursa women even established their 
own market, just like the one in Istanbul. 
Ottoman women’s inheritance registers recorded 
and partitioned in court in accordance with 


Islamic law are also examined by Faroghi (2002); 
they too indicate that women possessed large 
amounts of cash and commercial and personal 
property. Their commercial property included 
windmills, olive and fruit trees, vineyards and 
farms; they also engaged in money-lending. 
Difference in personal choices among women 
emerged in the composition of their personal 
property as some owned large amounts of cloth- 
ing and jewelry and others did not. Faroghi’s 
analyses also provide finer details of Ottoman 
women’s lives such as the observation that among 
slaves, women were less likely than men to receive 
their freedom through formal promises on the 
part of their owner. 

Faroghi (2002) notes another factor that 
accounts for the strong presence of women in 
Anatolia especially in agriculture: Ottoman legal 
intervention. From the late sixteenth century on, 
the Ottoman state modified the rules governing 
the tenure of state-owned lands through kanuns 
to allow a limited number of women access to 
farmsteads and fields, probably because of the 
long absences of men at military campaigns. A 
few women appear to have held state-owned agri- 
cultural lands and defended their rights to them in 
court. Following in the footsteps of the royal 
women, and in accordance with Islamic principles 
of charity, these women used their accumulated 
wealth to establish wagfs and served as adminis- 
trators on the foundation board. As endowers, 
their ability to appoint for life their favorite 
heirs to serve on the board alongside them un- 
doubtedly served as an added incentive to estab- 
lish these foundations. 


OTTOMAN NON-ELITE NON-MUSLIM 

WOMEN 

The Muslim character assumed by the Ottoman 
state in its later stages as well the primarily 
Muslim population of the area today have led 
many scholars to naturalize the lives of Ottoman 
Muslim women and take these as a proxy for the 
social behavior of substantive populations of non- 
Muslim women who lived in the Ottoman 
Empire. As has been noted earlier, the Ottoman 
state was multiethnic and multireligious from its 
inception and assumed a predominantly Muslim 
character only toward its demise. The analysis of 
Islamic court records reveals significant informa- 
tion on non-Muslim Ottoman women who 
brought their cases to the Islamic courts and who 
were then accorded treatment in many ways sim- 
ilar to that accorded to their Muslim counterparts 
(Gocek and Baer 1997). 
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The Ottoman rulers employed a multi-tiered 
court system for their subjects where Muslim, 
Christian, and Jewish courts operated concur- 
rently. Even though the courts were divided 
between those Islamic courts intended for use by 
Muslim subjects and those for the Christians, 
Greek Orthodox, Armenians, and Jews, the 
Islamic courts within the dominant society were 
used by non-Muslims as well as Muslims. Non- 
Muslims seemed to bring their cases to the Islamic 
court because of the relatively unfair shares given 
to them according to their own communal laws of 
inheritance. According to the Islamic law of inher- 
itance, for instance, women were guaranteed 
shares not allowed in Jewish law. Also, Jewish 
women could not divorce their husbands accord- 
ing to Jewish law whereas Muslim women could 
do so according to Islamic law. Christian women, 
in turn, most often came to the Islamic court 
for the purposes of marriage and conversion to 
Islam. In addition, since Muslim judicial authori- 
ties had direct access to the force of the sultan’s 
governing authority behind them, they were often 
viewed as a final arbiter with much more weight 
to bear in their decisions than the non-Muslim 
communal courts. It can also be hypothesized that 
in cases outside the imperial capital, non-Muslim 
women would have less immediate access to their 
communal courts and were therefore more 
inclined to seek Islamic rather than communal 
justice. 

The wealth of non-Muslim women and the 
property they held in Islamic court records was 
very similar to that of their Muslim counterparts. 
Still, the Islamic court language privileged the 
societal status of men and Muslims over women 
and non-Muslims. In the texts, Muslim women 
were referred to as lady (hbatun), whereas non- 
Muslim women were often defined through their 
husband’s occupational standing. More specifical- 
ly, while a Muslim woman was referred to in an 
inheritance register as “one who had been living 
or dwelling in a certain neighborhood (sakine),” 
followed by the name of the woman prefaced by 
the honorific title of a lady whom “God drew 
back to Himself (vefat eden),” a non-Muslim 
woman’s inheritance read as “one who had settled 
in a place (miitemekkin),” succeeded by the name 
of the woman without any honorific titles, who 
“perished in unbelief (balike olan).” Hence a sys- 
tematic difference existed in the way Islamic court 
language referred to a Muslim woman as opposed 
to a non-Muslim one, which reflected the socially 
imposed gender and religious differences in 
Ottoman society at large. 


CONCLUSION 

In summary, then, elements of legal, physical 
and communal space converge to construct the 
boundaries of Ottoman women’s experience dur- 
ing the fifteenth to the end of the seventeenth cen- 
turies. The observations by European travelers of 
Ottoman women fell short of their actual partici- 
pation in society, and Ottoman historical chroni- 
cles often highlighted the activities of royal 
women. Islamic legal prescriptions that regulated 
Ottoman women’s lives and the court cases that 
structured them reveal, in turn, that even though 
all Ottoman women actively could, and did, 
obtain great levels of fiscal capital, the wealth of 
both the Muslim and non-Muslim Ottoman 
women did not necessarily translate into power. It 
was the location of women within the Ottoman 
social structure that determined the parameters of 
their power in society. Spatial constraints often 
interacted with legal codification, communal bar- 
riers, and location within the power structure to 
determine the social boundaries of Ottoman 
women’s experience during the time period ana- 
lyzed here. 
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Fatma MUGE GOGEK 


Central Asia: 15th to Mid-18th Century 


The history of Central Asia from 1400 to the 
1850s had an uneven development. Periods of eco- 
nomic growth gave way to periods of economic 
decline, and were accompanied by corresponding 
changes in the spheres of science and culture. Thus, 
scholars call the turn of the fifteenth century — the 
time of Timur and the Timurids — an epoch of ren- 
aissance, rich with historical works, poetry, archi- 
tectural monuments, and works of art. 

Having disintegrated into separate semi-inde- 
pendent principalities toward the end of the fif- 
teenth century, the Timurid state in Central Asia 
was then united under the rule of the Shaybanids. 
In Shaybanid centers the number of works written 
in Turkic languages increased, and books were 
translated from Persian into Turkic (Uzbek). In the 
second half of the sixteenth century the state, which 
by that time had again disintegrated, was united 
by the Shaybanid “collector of lands,” ‘Abd Allah 
Khan IL. Under his rule, significant development in 
literature and art was noticeable. The develop- 
ment of the economy, culture, and science con- 
tinued in the three khanates which arose in Central 
Asia — Bukhara, Khiva and Kokand —- and in 
Afghanistan as well. The history of these states is 
set forth in historical works and textbooks for uni- 
versities, schools, lyceums, and colleges. 

Various written texts, including medieval docu- 
ments, historical essays, memoirs written in Per- 
sian, Turkic (Uzbek), and Arabic, as well as diaries 
of travelers, serve as the basic sources for studying 
the history of these states in the period covered 
here. General information about them has been 
published in catalogues and special studies in 
Russian, Uzbek, Tajik, English, and other lan- 
guages. Part of the source base has been pub- 
lished: namely texts, excerpts, and translations 
into various languages. 

Manuscript sources are stored in the archives 
of the institutes of Oriental studies in Tajikistan, 
Kazakhstan, Turkmenistan, and elsewhere. The 
greatest number of manuscripts (about 70,000) 
is stored at the Institute of Oriental Studies of 
the Academy of Sciences of the Republic of 
Uzbekistan (AN RUz). Some documentary sources 
(the archive of the kushbegi, several waqf docu- 
ments, inventories of inhabited localities) are 
stored in the state archive of Uzbekistan. With 


official permission, these sources are available to 
scholars of other countries. 

In diverse written sources, alongside the narra- 
tion of turbulent political, economic, and cultural 
events in the life of the peoples of the region, we 
find information about women, though mainly 
about those who belonged to the privileged strata 
of society. Until recently, these materials were not 
treated by scholars as sources of information on 
the women of that time. Some small articles on the 
theme have been written in Russian, Uzbek, and 
French. 


DOCUMENTARY SOURCES 

Specific data on women are more often found in 
private legal acts, letters, and other documentary 
sources. Their composition was connected with 
the ancient tradition of record keeping in coun- 
tries of the Muslim East. 

In official acts of purchase, mortgages, lease, 
waqf, and other documents connected with pur- 
chase and sale, rent, the determination of borders 
of lands passing into waqf holdings, and so forth, 
not only the names of the women but the immov- 
able property they possessed and their rights, as 
prescribed by Shari‘a law, are mentioned. 

Besides the individual documents commented 
on and published as articles in general collections 
and journals, there are published collections of 
documents and also brief descriptions of them in 
catalogues. Of interest for the period under con- 
sideration is the publication of the texts of docu- 
ments written in Persian and concerned with the 
acquisition of immovable property by the famous 
Bukhara Shaykhs Hodzha Islam and Hodzha 
Saad Dzhuibar, From the Archive of the Shaykhs 
of Dzhuibar (Moscow 1938). This was translated 
into Russian (Ivanov 1954). Documents con- 
nected with the activity of another famous spirit- 
ual leader, ‘Ubayd Allah Hodzha Ahrar, have been 
published, including acts of purchase and wagf 
documents (printed, facsimile, and translated into 
Russian) as well as a collection of his correspon- 
dence translated into English (Ahrar 1974, 2002). 
The Catalogue of Khiva Kazi Documents of the 
Nineteenth and Early Twentieth Centuries (some 
of which refer to the eighteenth century), 691 
pages long, with the facsimiles of some documents, 
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includes legal documents (Tashkent-Kyoto 2001). 
The originals are preserved at the Institute of 
Oriental Studies AN RUz. For the most part they 
are written in Uzbek and only partly in Persian. 
The documents were issued in connection with the 
completion of different types of transaction in the 
chancellery office of the kazi of Khiva and sealed 
with his stamp. 

The collection of legal documents (in Persian) 
resulting from the judgment of civil suits in 
Samarkand is of particular value. The only known 
copy of the manuscript, “Madjmu‘a-yi Vasayik” 
(Collected articles), is stored at the Institute of 
Oriental Studies AN RUz. It includes more than 
700 resolutions carried out in the chancellery of 
the kazi of Samarkand, mainly in 1588-91. In 
accordance with their content, the documents 
were placed in different sections of the manu- 
script. Less than one-tenth of the collection (text 
and translation into Russian) was published as 
Kazi Documents of the Sixteenth Century (Tash- 
kent 1937). The edition contains some inaccura- 
cies (see nos. 24, 34, 35, 58). It is a bibliographic 
rarity. A further 235 documents from the col- 
lection were published in Uzbek translation, 
Vasikalar Toplami (Tashkent 1982). 

Not one of the known written sources of the 
region has as much diverse specific material as 
this collection. It is a most important source for 
the study of the social and economic history of 
the Shaybanid state of the 1580s and 1590s, 
although, based on the content, it could also ap- 
ply to the earlier and later periods. Some of the 
manuscript’s topics concern the resolution of 
questions relating to women. Their names are 
mentioned in connection with the division of 
inheritance (their share was considerably smaller 
than that of men); marriage and divorce contracts; 
and agreements about alimony payments intended 
for the financial support of a child staying with 
the mother after the divorce of the parents. Also of 
interest regarding the rights of women are the con- 
tracts composed in the court building in the pres- 
ence of the mother concerning the entrance of her 
son into training as an ustddh. There are also con- 
tracts relating to the training of outside children 
by women. A monetary payment is indicated for 
every day of a girl’s training. Some contracts 
reveal the difficult position, deprived of rights, of 
women from artisanal families with low incomes. 


WAQF DOCUMENTS 
Waqf documents — waqf-name — contain valu- 
able information about women. Their names are 


mentioned among those of owners of properties 
bordering establishments converted into wagdf, 
and among the names of streets, bridges, and so 
forth. Some of them were wagf founders and, 
according to the conditions set by them in the 
wagf-name, became mutavallis of waqf institu- 
tions. One such wagf document was drawn up on 
behalf of the Ishratkhan mausoleum, constructed 
in 1464 by order of Khabiba Sultan-begim, re- 
presentative of the Timurid house. In compliance 
with the wagf-name, she appointed herself 
mutavalli of this waqf (for facsimile in Persian and 
translation into Russian, see Vyatkin 1938). 

The role and legal status of the female muta- 
valli in the society of the time is well reflected in 
the “Waqf-name of Hazrati Shaybani-khan,” which 
was composed on behalf of two Samarkand 
medreses in the 1520s. The original manuscript is 
preserved in the Saint Petersburg Department of 
the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences, inventory no. B-670 (for a 
printed text and translation into Russian, see 
R. G. Mukminova 1966). 

Wagf-founder Mihr Sultan-hanim, having in- 
herited from her husband Muhammad Timir, son 
of the Shaybani khan, enormous wealth in the 
form of villages, individual plots of land, trade 
establishments, and so forth, ordered the estab- 
lishment of a wagqf to benefit the medrese men- 
tioned above. According to the waqf document 
composed in accordance with her order, she 
appointed herself mutavalli and it remained at her 
disposal during her lifetime. 


MEMOIR LITERATURE 

Information about women can be extracted 
from memoirs. It is spread over the pages of 
Zahir al-Din Muhammad Babur’s Babur-ndme 
(in Uzbek), which has been published many times 
over in Uzbek, Russian, French, and other lan- 
guages. The English edition is richly illustrated 
and filled with maps and diagrams. E. Mano pro- 
duced a critical text in Arabic script. The book 
contains data about the wives and daughters of 
the Timurids, about the mother of Babur, and 
about his grandmother Isan Dawlat-begim, who 
participated in state affairs. During the ceremony 
of accession to the throne, which usually incorpo- 
rated the lifting of the future khan on white felt, 
she was raised together with her husband, Unus. 

Babur gives additional facts concerning Mihr 
Sultan-hanim. In 1528, on the occasion of the 
ceremony carried out in Agra after the victory of 
Babur, envoys of Mihr Sultan-hanim and her son 
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Pulat (Bulat) arrived along with other representa- 
tives of the Shaybanid house. 

There is also information regarding the quality 
of women’s education. The daughter of the 
Ferghana ruler “Umar-shaykh was trained by a 
man, Hodzha Muhammad Darzi. On 18 January 
1529, in Kabul, the wife of Babur, Mahim-begim, 
wrote a firman composed in the manner of edicts 
written in Babur’s own hand. 

There are many interesting facts in the memoirs 
of Zayn al-Din Vasifi. A critical edition of his 
book Bada@i al-vakai' (Amazing events), written 
in Persian in Arabic script, copied by hand, was 
published (Boldyrev 1961). The same text, printed 
in Arabic script, was published in Tehran (1972). 
The book describes the troubled days in the house 
of the Timurids and their retainers in connection 
with the seizure of Herat by the Shaybani khan 
and the attempts by Vasifi to help the women hide 
their jewelry. In the course of the description of 
these events, it reveals the master’s cruel treatment 
of his servants, the complete lawlessness of the 
slave woman and her husband, and the female 
singer, Chakari-Changi, who left Herat for Samar- 
kand in a caravan of some 500 people. It mentions 
a woman in another caravan who left riding a 
donkey. Vasifi also talks about the talent of 
Rukayat-begim, one of the wives of Timurid Abi 
Sa‘id, in the field of poetry. She arranged literary 
disputes where she read her own verses. The poet- 
historian Kamal al-Din Binai, who visited these 
disputes, said (according to Vasifi): “Each time, we 
left the meetings of Rukayat-begim in shame.” 
Memoirs tell stories of the cunning of women. 

Gulbadan-begim, born in Kabul in 1522, the 
daughter of Babur and prominent historiographer 
of the time, wrote the famous Humdyiin-ndma, 
wherein, together with other interesting facts she 
gives data about women, including those who 
took part in the reception of Baburid (Mughal) 
rulers. In her work, Gulbadan-begim managed to 
depict the position of aristocratic women within 
contemporary family and society, and also to 
describe the games they played. Thus, donning 
male clothing, they participated in chougan (polo) 
and archery. 


HISTORICAL WORKS 

In historical works, many of which are devoted 
to the imaginary and real victories of rulers, hunt- 
ing, feasts and entertainments, one rarely finds 
information about women. Thus such data pres- 
ent special value. The widely known Zafar-name 
of Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali Yazdi (in Persian) gives in- 
formation about the women of the Timurid house. 


A copy of the manuscript has been published 
(Tashkent 1972). The work draws attention to 
the wives of Amir Timur, especially to Saray 
Mulk (Bibi)-hanim, his favorite. She participated 
actively in decisions regarding the most important 
matters of state and palace life, the construction of 
monumental buildings, and the treatment of heirs 
to the throne. 

Hasan Rimli, in the historical work Ahsan 
al-tavarikh (in Persian), writing about the war 
council in the camp of the Shaybani khan under 
the siege of the Iranian Shah Isma‘%l Safavi in 
Merv, describes one of the wives of the Shaybani 
khan — Mughal (Asha)-hanim. She played a fatal 
role in the destruction of her husband and his 
army. The Persian text and translation into 
English have been published (Seddon 1931-4, ii, 
861). 

There is an example of the heroic deeds and 
punishments of women, in the absence of hus- 
bands and sons, by warriors of the political enemy 
who captured their homes in Tarikhi rashidi 
by Mirza Muhammad Haydar. The author also 
reports the names of the wives and daughters of 
the ruler of Mughalistan. The Persian text and 
translation into English was published (1895) and 
work has been translated into Russian (Urunbaev 
et al. 1996). 


TRAVELERS’ ACCOUNTS 

The description of the appearance, clothes, and 
adornments of the women of the house of Timur, 
as well their participation in ceremonies is nar- 
rated by the envoy of the king of Castile to Timur, 
Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, who saw all with the 
eyes of a foreigner and depicted what seemed 
common for local writers (Clavijo 1990). 


POETRY 

The poets of the epoch sang of the beauty, intel- 
lect, and nobility of women and their generalized 
images appear in many of their works. Alisher 
Navoi, for example, praised the intellectual 
woman “who was worthy of her husband.” His 
works, the bulk of which were written in Uzbek, 
have been published many times, in many lan- 
guages. Chapter 37 of his Mabbib al-kulib, writ- 
ten in rhymed prose, was devoted to married life 
(a copy of the manuscript is in the Bibliothéque 
nationale in Paris). The poet identifies three cate- 
gories of women depending on their attitude to 
family and home. Exposing unfaithful and insi- 
dious women who ruined families, he contrasts them 
with noble women, who “covered their heads 
with the cloth of chastity.” 
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Women poets — Mahzuna, Uvaisi, Nodira- 
begim —- played a prominent role in the cultural 
and social life of the state. They left a deep mark 
on the literature of Central Asia. Their works, 
saturated with ideas of social equality and the 
acquisition of freedom for women, are published 
both separately and in anthologies. The creative 
activity of these women was spread through the 
widely known poetic works in Uzbek, Tajik, 
Russian, and many other languages. By order of 
Nodirabegim, a caravanserai, trading areas, a 
medrese, mosques, bathhouses, and other build- 
ings were built in Kokand. She participated 
directly in the government of the Kokand 
khanate. 


MINIATURES 

In the Middle Ages images of women were 
reflected in miniatures. In them we find not only 
beautiful girls — mistresses of leading figures and 
dancers — but also student girls taking instruction 
from their female teachers in medrese cells; girls 
dressed as boys and playing chougan with boys; 
a girl spinning thread. Many miniatures which 
accompany individual manuscripts are repro- 
duced in editions of these works and also in sep- 
arate albums. Illustrations of miniatures give the 
researcher valuable information about the partic- 
ipation of women in social life and official affairs, 
about the way of life, details of clothing, head- 
gear, and hairstyles. 

In sum, analysis of even the fragmentary data 
we have at our disposal from medieval sources 
shows basically that although Islam placed prohi- 
bitions on the participation of women in social 
life in precolonial times, women, especially those 
from the upper strata of society, were nevertheless 
in some cases able to play a prominent role in the 
life of the state. 
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RoziyA MUKMINOVA 


Safavid Iran: 16th to Mid-18th Century 


Safavid literature is a particular expression of 
Persianate culture produced by diverse ethnic, lin- 
guistic, and religious groups who inhabited east- 
ern Anatolia, the Iranian plateau, and beyond 
into Central Asia and modern-day Afghanistan. 
Infused with Indo-Iranian, Semitic, Hellenistic, 
and Turco-Mongol elements, Persianate sensibili- 
ties came to shape a variety of Islamicate identities 
expressed in emergent early modern empires like 
the Ottoman (1301-1924), the Mughal (1526- 
1858), the Uzbek (1500-1785), and the Safavid 
(1501-1722); each, however, emphasized a partic- 
ular fusion. As it were, the political boundaries 
created by these empires were porous: ideas, 
crafts, and merchandise continued to flow across 
these frontiers, along with human actors and 
influences such as poets, calligraphers, pilgrims, 
merchants, envoys, dervishes, scholars, and even 
spies. The Safavid literary productions discussed 
in this article thus necessarily manifest shared cul- 
tural symbols that resist imperial categories per- 
sistent in contemporary historiography, though 
they harden in modernizing projects of national- 
ism and ethnogenesis. Research on Safavid litera- 
ture should mind these cultural synchronicities 
and engage in comparative studies in order to illu- 
minate particularities. 

Safavid Iran represents a_ transformative 
moment in the history of central and eastern 
Islamdom, stimulating new inclinations that 
accentuated a particular set of Persianate symbols 
located in Sufi, ‘Alid and Mazdean circles, and 
thereby initiating the rendering of a Safavid impe- 
rial image in Iranian and Shit (Imami) paradig- 
matic terms. The Safavids began their revolution 
as a mystical-messianic movement promising the 
establishment of an earthly utopia, but as they 
began to consolidate rule they silenced this alter- 
native vision, and favored a more homogeneous 
and rational language of rule. Temporally, Safavid 
literature should be contextualized within this 
historical process, and the revolutionary and for- 
mative eras (1447-1591) should be distinguished 
from the imperial phase (1591-1722). Ultimately, 
the vitality of the Safavid project enabled it to out- 
live both phases and to survive a century-long 
interregnum (Afshar and Zand) until the reconfig- 
uration of a central state in nineteenth-century 
Qajar Iran (1798-1926). This article will not 
cover the Afsharid and Zand interregnums. 


WOMEN IN SAFAVID SCHOLARSHIP 

Modern scholarship on Safavid history has priv- 
ileged politics and the economy where women 
appear on the margins. The historiography of 
women in Safavid Iran must begin to integrate the 
analytical categories of gender and sexuality, and 
women should be collectively studied within their 
textual and historical milieus. Presently, the ways 
in which constructs of gender and sexuality were 
(re)shaped by shifting mentalities, which mani- 
fested and arranged social, cultural, and political 
landscapes, remain ambiguous. Safavid historio- 
graphy on women, a young field of inquiry, invari- 
ably attributes women’s agency to a Turco-Mongol 
nomadic culture that regards both sexes more equit- 
ably, an assumption often presented uncritically and 
ahistorically. Moreover, it presumes that the Turco- 
Mongol episode is not representative of Islamicate 
practice. Rather, female agency is read as mani- 
festing pagan and tribal customs. So it is the polit- 
ical and social egalitarianism of Central Asian 
steppe culture that is highlighted in studies of 
Safavid royal women (Szuppe 1998), of the parti- 
cipation of women in the urban real estate market 
of Ardabil (Zarrinebaf-Shahr 1998), and of pros- 
titution during the Safavid era as an expression of 
more relaxed sexual mores (Matthee 2000). 

True, early modern empires like the Safavids 
and Ottomans initially practiced Turco-Mongol 
conceptions of sovereignty: they all shared power, 
which was distributed in the form of appanages 
among the entire dynastic house, both male and 
female branches. In theory, land belonged to the 
paramount ruling family as a whole. Like their 
male kin, Safavid women engaged in politics to 
preserve the realm and protect their patrimony. 
Moreover, both male and female Safavid blood 
was believed to be laced with a divinely bestowed 
charisma, and in the seventeenth century prin- 
cesses were blinded along with their brothers for 
fear of potential claims to the throne, a phenome- 
non particular to the Safavids and termed “Per- 
sian politics,” by the reliable French observer of 
late Safavid Iran, Jean Chardin (1811). In theory, 
then, all Safavid women, whether descended from 
patrilineal or matrilineal lines, could rule. Perhaps 
this particular definition of the family (dadmdan) 
and of legitimate rule also evoked ancient Iran- 
ian notions of divine grace (farr or xvaranah) 
bestowed upon the dynastic family. Since both 
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Turco-Mongol and Iranian ideals of sovereignty 
invested power in the entire ruling family rather 
than individuals, it is difficult to determine a 
Central Asian or Iranian heritage for such prac- 
tices. I tend to understand them as an aspect of 
cultural reinforcement, where shared conceptions 
of authority enhanced continuity (Babayan 1998). 

What is significant, however, is not the question 
of tracing origins but of exploring the ways in 
which gender roles were crafted in Islamicate con- 
texts accordingly and how masculinity and femi- 
ninity were contingent upon the emphases and 
locations of these Persianate elements at court. 
Since much of the extant literature emerges from 
courtly milieus, we possess a clearer, reliable pic- 
ture of the women of the Safavid ruling family. 
Modern scholarship must now begin to explore 
the multivocal formulations in late medieval and 
early modern Islamdom of women’s roles as mem- 
bers of the royal household in dynastic politics. In 
order to understand change we ought to look at 
the ways in which the shift from legitimizing tra- 
ditions that awarded women an active role in the 
family affected gender politics within and beyond 
the court, as the Safavids became more urban and 
their empire more centralized. In this process of 
centralization, in the rationalization of power, 
the Safavids, as the Ottomans and Mughals, came 
to rely on a legal basis for their dominion, one 
closely linked to the promise and ability to en- 
force Islamic law (Shari‘a). At this time authority 
was redefined to emphasize aspects of urbanized 
Islam, more particularly its Imami Shii ethos. 
Once we assimilate women and men, feminine 
and masculine, into our analyses of Safavid his- 
tory, we can begin to discern the multiple struc- 
tures of hierarchy and power. As we shall see, 
sexuality and the marking of sexual deviance 
became an inextricable feature of this new patri- 
archal language of absolutism. 

The tensions between peripatetic and urban 
rhythms of life, cyclical and linear concepts of 
time, and mystical and rational modes of being 
are central themes of inquiry in Safavid historio- 
graphy that would benefit from incorporating 
women and gender politics in analyses and expli- 
cations of change. This process calls for a (re)read- 
ing of all chronicles — the main body of literature 
narrating court politics. And here I mean a read- 
ing that not only exposes the spaces in which 
women appear as actors in the sources — which 
has already been attempted (Hijazi 2002, Szuppe 
1998) — but that also illuminates the representa- 
tions of men’s and women’s interactions and their 
mutual compositions. How is sexual difference 
inscribed in political discourse? And how does 


gender operate as a discursive category within 
these courtly texts? 


POLITICAL PARTICIPATION OF 

WOMEN 

Sixteenth-century Safavid chroniclers reveal the 
extent to which political participation for the 
preservation of rule was understood as a preroga- 
tive of both female and male bloodlines, but at 
the turn of the seventeenth century a trend to 
discredit female power emerged and is reflected 
in the chronicles. Pari Khan Khanum (d. 1578), 
a sixteenth-century princess, who actually ruled 
between two interregnums that led to the acces- 
sions of her brothers (Isma‘%l II and Muhammad 
Khudabandah), became the victim of a rewriting 
of the Safavid language of authority (Babayan 
1998, Golsorkhi 1995). The chronicler Iskandar 
Bek Munshi (d. 1633) narrates the discontent of 
her rival brother, Isma%l II, with the Turkmen 
(Qizilbash) generals who had convened at Pari 
Khan Khanum’s residence. He purportedly chides 
them: “Have friends ( yardm) not understood that 
interference by women in matters of the realm 
(umur-i mamlikat) is not worthy of royal honor 
(layiq-i namis-i paddishahi) and that it is shameful 
for men to associate with the veiled and chaste of 
the Safavid royal house?” (Munshi 1971, i, 201). 
In an attempt to legitimate male supremacy over 
the Safavid throne, the chronicler of Shah ‘Abbas I 
(r. 1587-1629) speaks through Isma‘l II to argue 
not only that women are unworthy of rule, but 
also that their exercise of political power tarnishes 
male honor. He projects this attitude anachronis- 
tically and invokes an earlier set of traditions in 
Islamdom to counter Pari Khan Khanum’s claim 
to rule. Such an impulse is not foreign to 
Islamicate history, for the Seljuk vizier Nizam al- 
Mulk (in 1086) offers the very same argument 
when threatened by another powerful woman 
at court. He uses prophetic dictums (hadith) to 
authenticate his position, referring back to the 
oral traditions about the Prophet and his compan- 
ions that had been recorded at a moment when 
Islam had already moved from a tribal Arabian to 
a sedentary Irano-Semitic setting in which royal 
women were housed in harems and were legally 
dependent on their husbands, fathers, or other 
male legal guardians. 

At this time a new political theory was in 
the process of replacing the Safavid synthesis of 
Turco-Mongol and Irano-Islamic political systems. 
According to the chronicler, Iskandar Bek, what 
distinguished Isma‘l II and his male descendants 
from the Safavid extended family was their reinvi- 
goration of Shi‘ism. At the turn of the seventeenth 
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century, the idea of an eponymous dynastic clan 
and a sacrosant family was eclipsed by the concept 
of a fixed patrilineage in which succession was 
effected through primogeniture. This leads to the 
question of whether the consolidation of power 
within patriarchal households was emblematic of 
centralized rule, which produced a disciplinary 
discourse of gender and sexuality that, drawing 
from sacred texts, employed the word to legit- 
imize male supremacy. How did this rhetoric 
impinge upon the structure of the Safavid fam- 
ily, social networks, and gendered channels 
of communication at court? Does this rhetoric 
echo a rationalist interpretation of Shi‘ism that 
attempted to organize and regulate gender rela- 
tions differently? I would like to use these related 
questions as a way of entering current historio- 
graphy on Safavid women and in the process to 
sketch future trajectories of research and focus 
attention on related sources that can be deployed 
productively for gendered explorations. 

The sixteenth century is marked by the partici- 
pation of wives, mothers, sisters, daughters, and 
aunts of the Safavid family in court politics, in 
diplomacy, and in the patronage of the arts and 
sciences. Szuppe (1998) has provided us with an 
exhaustive study of the participation of Safavid 
women in all these facets of court life. Now we 
need to situate these women within court dynam- 
ics to more fully appreciate their systemic agency 
in conjunction with men in the formulation of 
Safavid imperial ritual and practice. In an attempt 
at this necessary situating, Rizvi (2000) investi- 
gates the ways in which women and men together 
composed the Safavid imperial image through 
their patronage of the Shrine of Fatima al- 
Ma‘suma in Qum. She focuses, however, on 
Safavid women’s endowments and their modifica- 
tion of this locus of Shii devotion to include 
women. Rizvi opens an important avenue for 
future research, as it is clear that royal women col- 
lectively identified with the female holy figure of 
Fatima al-Ma‘sima. And the endowment deed of 
Shahzada Sultanim (d. 1561/2) shows there is a 
concern for the welfare of other women, since she 
sets aside money for the dowries of young orphan 
girls. These endowment deeds comprise an impor- 
tant genre to be investigated as a way of exploring 
the social and cultural values and preoccupations 
of courtly and elite women (Modarressi 1971). 

Images of royal women need to be juxtaposed 
with their actual individual participation at court, 
engagement in the epistolary genre (Nava’l 1989), 
representation in chronicles by men, transmission 
of knowledge, and their personal choices with 


respect to history, patronage, philosophy, religious 
treatises, poetry, architecture, or visits to sacred 
shrines. Here Ottoman, Mughal, and Uzbek 
chronicles are indispensable for their outside per- 
spectives on Safavid women as agents in imperial 
politics. Only with this process of assembly will 
we begin to have more nuanced pictures of promi- 
nent women like Shah Begi Begum (d. 1540), 
Shahzada Sultanim (d. 1561/2), Pari Khan Kha- 
num (d. 1578), Khayr al-Nisa Begum (d. 1579), 
and Zubayda Begum (d. 1641/2). 


MARRIAGE ALLIANCES AND STATE 

BUILDING 

The tradition of marrying (musdahira) Safavid 
women to Qizilbash (Turkmen) generals, Persian 
notables, and tributary rulers is another institu- 
tion that should be read in the context of state 
building. Some Qizilbash were incorporated into 
the Safavid household through these marriages 
and women born into the Safavid family were 
used to construct collateral blood ties with those 
Qizilbash with whom they shared temporal 
power. How differently or correspondingly do 
Safavid men and women serve as political pawns 
in sixteenth-century marriage alliances? What 
does this tell us about their functions and the per- 
ceptions of sexual difference within the family? 
Answering these questions will allow us to better 
understand how Safavid reproduction policies 
and procreation reflect larger imperial strategies. 
Leslie Peirce (1993) has undertaken a similar 
inquiry in her study of the Ottoman harem. 

Relying on the institution of marriage alliances 
throughout the sixteenth century, we can map out 
the political and social vicissitudes at court — the 
vulnerabilities of the Safavid imperial family and 
their attempts to fill in fissures in order to assert 
family supremacy. A shift in family politics 
emerged, as the Safavids first operated via collat- 
eral and vertical membership, whether matrilineal 
or patrilineal, until the early seventeenth century, 
when Shah ‘Abbas I died (1629) and all his grand- 
sons born of daughters were blinded or murdered 
along with the Safavid princesses — the sisters, 
cousins and aunts of the new Shah Safi (r. 1629- 
42) (Babaie et al. forthcoming). The massacre of 
all competing cousins leveled the field and pro- 
pelled slave-mothers into politics. The Safavid 
household was radically reconfigured, as concu- 
bine-mothers, eunuchs, and military slaves came 
to dominate the court and instate a single male 
Safavid line. Here again is a common characteris- 
tic of state building: as dynasties attempted to 
consolidate patriarchal power, slavery and concu- 
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binage became the favored modes of rule and 
reproduction. Slavery is a ubiquitous feature of 
Safavid society that calls for a probing into gender 
and sexual relations. We know very little about 
domestic slavery and about the status of con- 
cubines and female slaves in courtly and elite 
households. 

The organization of slavery within a reformed 
Safavid household coincided with a new emphasis 
on rational and legalistic Shi‘ism (Babaie et al. 
forthcoming). In an attempt to investigate these 
regulatory systems and mechanisms we need to 
turn to a body of contemporaneous religious texts 
produced in the vernacular for wider audiences of 
Safavid denizens. Legal sources of the Safavid era 
should be consulted to determine whether discus- 
sions of slavery reappear in Shit law (Afandi 
1996). Attitudes towards slaves and concubines 
can also be ascertained from local histories, reli- 
gious manuals on ethics and etiquette (Majlisi 
1992), and from Safavid poetry. How, for 
instance, is the trope of the slave employed in 
poetry to represent the master and his beloved, 
whether an idealized male youth (amrad) or a 
female? A genre of manumission declarations 
(azddnama) ought to be studied to determine the 
contours of freedom and enslavement in respect 
to the ownership of body and property (Majmii‘a 
3846 and 2361). 


MALE ROYAL POWER 

Along with and partly due to the drastic shift in 
family structures, patterns of marriage, reproduc- 
tive systems, and slavery within this urbanized 
Safavid household in Isfahan (1591-1722) there 
was a transformation in the representation of 
male royal power, as the shahs were secluded in 
the heart of the palace, that is, away from the bat- 
tlefield — a trend through which they asserted their 
masculinity and control. Already in the sixteenth 
century the second Safavid Shah Tahmasb (r. 
1524-76) began to rewrite Safavid power based 
on a language of religio-legal legitimacy (Sharia). 
His self-image in his memoir (Tazkira) rejects 
chivalric and Sufi ideals of masculinity manifested 
in doing battle, hunting wild beasts, and feasting. 
Shah Tahmasb prefers to fish, although he assidu- 
ously informs his audience of his prowess in boar- 
hunting. Instead it is generosity, wisdom, and 
piety that he favors as virtues of manliness (mar- 
ddanagi), a more urbanized brand of masculinity 
that seems closely tied to world-rejecting Sufism. 
The narration of his life story draws on a cultural 
schema of domination and submission in which 
religion, family, and politics complement and rein- 


force one another. He constructs a patriarchal 
hierarchy of power that visualizes God at the pin- 
nacle, followed by the Prophet Muhammad, the 
Imam ‘Ali, and then the monarch himself. And it 
is during his reign that anxieties are voiced against 
deviant gender and sexual practices and articu- 
lated in a language of discipline through decrees 
and manuals of sovereignty. In 15 50 Shah Tahmasb 
issued a decree to his imperial functionaries in 
which he set forth Safavid ethics and etiquette of 
rule in public gendered spaces (Danishpazha 
1972). Appropriate and suitable gender roles, 
public displays of sexualities, and religious ten- 
dencies are enunciated, along with the necessity to 
maintain standardized prices throughout the 
realm, security of roads, and the welfare and edu- 
cation of orphans. The elite are cautioned against 
loving seclusion, for that is the custom of desert- 
dwelling dervishes. Instead, men are called to be 
productive, both sexually and socially. Men 
should not become accustomed to vacationing, 
relaxing, and seeking comfort, activities that, 
according to the decree, represent the states of the 
dead and of women. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 

Although a few studies on the status of women 
under Shri law in the medieval period have been 
conducted (Madelung 1979, Ferdows 1983) there 
is no similar study on women from the Safavid 
period. How do issues of marriage, divorce, in- 
heritance, temporary marriages (mut‘a), and 
wet-nursing (rada‘a) that had been discussed and 
adjudicated by medieval Shri religious scholars 
pre-occupy the Safavids? A genre of Safavid reli- 
gious production (figh) translated from Arabic 
into Persian, for example, features legal discus- 
sions endorsed by prominent medieval Shiv 
scholars on essential practices from pilgrimage to 
marriage. We need to explore this material to see 
whether in the process of translation discrete lin- 
guistic and rhetorical shifts occur in the defini- 
tion of marriage (mika), temporary marriage, or 
divorce (talaq) (“Figh-i Shahi” in Majmi‘a 3029 
and “Nihaya” in Majmi‘a 3624). How does the 
religious establishment, backed by the court, 
interfere with the institution of the family? What 
was the impact of Safavid Shi‘ism on the inter- 
actions between the sexes, on the institution of 
marriage, and more largely on the order and def- 
inition of sexuality? What types of gender sym- 
metries and asymmetries are constructed in this 
process? To ponder the relationship between Shit 
law and Safavid practice we can read these trans- 
lations alongside marriage contracts (nikdnadma) 
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and sermons (khutba) preserved in seventeenth- 
century collections (majmi‘a) (Majmi‘a 3029 and 
3624). Although some of these contracts and ser- 
mons are formulaic, more than a few are individ- 
ualized, specifying names of partners, witnesses, 
dates, and the bride-price (mahr). 


RELIGIOUS AND DIDACTIC TEXTS 

A social history can be produced through an 
analysis of religious commentaries (tafsir) and the 
determination of which Quranic verses and 
hadith that deal with female iconography and 
with gender relations are debated in the Safavid 
period, adopting modes of inquiry similar to those 
used by Roy Mottahedeh for the Shu‘tbiyya con- 
troversy in the medieval period (1976). 

The seventeenth century is an age of conversion 
to Shi‘ism and an important body of literature is 
penned in Persian for this didactic purpose. One 
of the most prolific exponents of this production 
was Muhammad Baqir Majlisi Jr., the prominent 
clergyman and court-appointed Shaykh al-Islam 
(chief religious dignitary) of Isfahan (d. 1699). In 
his Hilyat al-muttaqin (1992), a manual on nor- 
mative Shit manners and ethics written towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, Majlisi Jr. 
delineates proper codes of conduct and etiquette 
concerning matrimony, clothing, praying, travel- 
ing, and eating. He encapsulates all aspects of the 
pious believer’s daily life in fourteen chapters. For 
Majlisi Jr. the best wife was one who bore many 
children, was chaste, dear to her relatives, humble 
in front of her husband, made herself up only for 
him, and obeyed only him. When the husband was 
intimate with her in sex she should give to him all 
that he wanted. The worst women were those who 
dominated their husbands, did not produce chil- 
dren, were vengeful, and would refuse sex. And 
according to Majlisi Jr., “God did not deem zeal 
(ghayra) proper for women, but reserved it for 
men” (Hilyat, 135). Clear demarcations of the 
boundaries between the sexes are drawn from the 
clothes that mark their bodies to the gestures and 
practices that distinguish them spacially, behav- 
iorally, and sexually. Any transgression of this 
order is cast as a rebellion against God. Whether 
such attitudes were successfully engrafted upon 
the population of Safavid Iran is difficult to 
access — but it does represent an impulse that 
under very different historical circumstances in 
twentieth-century Iran succeeded in fomenting an 
Islamic revolution that would award _ political 
force to render this mentality into law. 

Writings on figh also contain a chapter on 
Islamic badd punishments that deal with forni- 


cation (zinnd), sodomy (liwdt), and tribadism 
(musdbaqa). Here a set of legal categories of 
sexual behavior is linked to social status that 
differentiates between male/female, active/pas- 
sive, adult/child, sane/crazy, free/slave, Muslim/ 
heathen, and married/single. Such classifications 
communicate sociocultural practices that encode 
gendered perceptions of honor and morality. How 
do gender, social status, sexuality, and religion de- 
fine each other? What are the definitional links 
between these categories of identity? Can we 
distinguish a particular Safavid process through 
which these hierarchical relations are created and 
maintained? Declarations of repentance (tawba- 
nama) are another genre that appear in seven- 
teenth-century collections, of which several are 
individualized for they bear the specific names of 
repentants. Tawbandmas ought to be read juxta- 
posed with legal formulations (Majmi‘a 2551, 
3029, and 3846). Are these rhetorical confessions 
that habitually include Islamic prohibitions on 
adultery, sodomy, consumption of wine, and other 
proscriptions reinforcing humiliation and shame? 


GENDER AND SEX 

Literature on the wiles of women (Majmi‘a 
1606 and 5014) and erotica (Risdla-yi Rubi 
Onarjani) penned by the literati preserve other 
male imaginations that enable us to discern a vari- 
ety of perceptions of gender and sexuality. How 
do these men represent male and female images in 
verse and prose in which men predominate as 
authors, patrons, and protagonists? Does a similar 
dissonance exist between legal prohibitions voiced 
by religious scholars and the social and literary 
acceptability of “illicit” forms of sexual behavior, 
as observed in medieval Arabic literature by 
Wright and Rowson (1997)? 

In Majlisi Jr.’s chapter on the virtues of marriage 
and the rejection of celibacy (rahbdniyya) he 
defines heterosexuality as the norm framed 
around the example of the Prophet sanctified 
through a report from Imam Ja‘far — that the con- 
duct of Muhammad was to love women. Women 
were to have come to Muhammad with marital 
problems, complaining that their husbands 
refused sexual intercourse with them. The Prophet 
condemns those men who do not have sex with 
women — “they are not of my followers.” 
Muhammad, thus, is represented as drawing the 
boundaries of male belief on grounds of sexual- 
ity — to be a Muslim a man had to have sex with 
women. The alliance between marriage and 
sodomy needs further investigation. 

From within the same textual milieu Aga Jamal 
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Khwansari (d. 1710) writes a social critique of 
women’s vernacular traditions (Aq@id al-nis@, 
Beliefs of women), confirming the general troubles 
of wives with husbands who were not inclined to 
them sexually. In this satire the clergyman Aga 
Jamal describes what he terms “superstitious” 
practices among five Isfahani women. One of the 
fasts of ‘Ali (Ruza-yi Murtaza ‘Ali) entailed 
the visitation of a minaret in Isfahan (Kawn 
Birinji) recommended for women who wanted a 
husband. I had previously read this as a ritual 
of fertility (Babayan 1998). Afsaneh Najmabadi 
offered another reading that now within the con- 
text of the politics of matrimony, sodomy, and 
celibacy makes much more sense. The women per- 
forming these rituals in Isfahan seem rather to be 
voicing their desire for a husband who will have 
intercourse with them. What was impeding preg- 
nancy was not infertility but the male-preference 
of their husbands. With the recitation of a verse at 
the minaret women expressed their desire for a 
“man of commitment” who had tied a knot 
around his waist, signifying a virgin man who had 
not been sodomized (amrad) by an older man dur- 
ing his youth. As Najmabadi suggests, tying a 
knot (kamar bastan) was perhaps something done 
to protect young boys from developing a prefer- 
ence for men. 

What about female homoeroticism within the 
context of Safavid Sufi culture? Aga Jamal Khwan- 
sari speaks of the practice of siga-yi khwahar 
khwandagi, a vow between two women. Accord- 
ing to the five Isfahani female experts on vernacu- 
lar culture, whom our cleric represents, every woman 
should have such a sister (kbwahar khwdanda): 
“What hope does a woman have if she dies with- 
out one?” For then, it is said, she will not go to 
heaven. The feminization of the Sufi practice tied 
disciples together in a companionship founded on 
loyalty and devotion to ‘Ali, who is central to 
Shi‘ism and who figures among the Sufis as the 
model saint, the “perfect individual” (insan-i kamil). 

In this article I have been dealing with sources 
written by men — a point to keep in mind as schol- 
arship on women in Islamicate societies has been 
tainted by stock and voyeuristic representations 
generated by Muslim men whose writings consti- 
tute the bulk of our texts. Initially I assumed that 
Aqa Jamal Khwansari was revealing male anxi- 
eties (Babayan 1998) as he portrays these rela- 
tionships in a language of intimacy and passion 
that has in twentieth-century English literature 
been referred to as “romantic friendships.” 
Although the term used to designate these friend- 
ships — khwahar khwanda, or “adopted sister” — 


came to imply a tabagq zan, or “lesbian,” in mod- 
ern Persian literary usage, I resisted a homoerotic 
reading because I could not argue this conclusion 
on the basis of one early modern representation by 
a cleric who voiced his own male fantasies and 
fears. 


WOMEN’S WRITING 

I was fortunate to come across a pilgrimage nar- 
rative (bajjndma) written by a woman who 
unequivocally expresses her love for her female 
companion (Safarndma-yi manzum-i hajj). This 
late seventeenth-century pilgrim’s voice allows for 
a reading of such female friendships as same-sex 
desire, at least in her case. She was born into a 
privileged literary circle of Urdibadi men of pen, 
and according to the scribe’s introduction to her 
versified hajjndma she was the widow of Mirza 
Khalil, the ragamnivis of the divan, who penned 
royal decrees for the last Safavid Shahs Sulayman 
and Sultan Husayn (1666-1722). It is certainly 
due to her family’s sociopolitical status that the 
Isfahani widow could perform the bajj — an expen- 
sive and dangerous venture in her day. It is also 
thanks to her elite status that she was educated 
and that her pilgrimage narrative entered the 
annals of recorded history. We know that women 
born into families of religious scholars were 
learned for it is common to allocate a chapter on 
women in biographies of the ‘ulama@, the major- 
ity of which state that these women studied with 
their fathers (Afandi 1980). The Urdibadi family 
scribe introduces the pilgrim and includes this 
travelogue in a collection of letters, decrees, 
poems, and essays he probably compiled during 
his tenure in her family library. These types of col- 
lections (jung and majmi‘a) are numerous and 
they serve as archives from the Safavid period; 
here lies an untapped repository for the writing of 
social and cultural history of Safavid Iran. 

Expecting to replenish the void created by her 
husband’s death, the widow sets off from Isfahan, 
the capital of the Safavid Empire (1591-1722) on 
her pilgrimage to Mecca. She chooses to narrate 
her pious journey in verse and the language she 
employs is mystical. In fact its poetic form of the 
masnavi is a privileged medium for Sufi expres- 
sion — one that her favorite medieval poet Nizami 
chose to write in. As she tells her story she reveals 
another experience of loss that she has been bear- 
ing for years in Isfahan as a married woman - a 
forced separation from another friend who hap- 
pens to be a woman. It becomes clear in her nar- 
rative that their separation had been forced due 
to rumors that had circulated about these two 
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women in Isfahan. She describes her companion 
with similar terms of endearment, using the very 
same words of friendship (ydr and rafiq) as when 
she talks about her husband and God. This 
widow’s travelogue reveals a feminine space in 
Safavid society that was established through a 
ritual of sisterhood (kbwahar khwandagi), with 
religious connotations, in which the language of 
Sufism was uttered to express female love. The 
freedom allowed by travel, specifically by the 
experience of pilgrimage, in temporarily rearrang- 
ing disciplinary spaces allows us to rethink 
women’s places in Islamic societies of the past. 
How does our traveler situate herself within a 
male discourse on love, using the very same Sufi 
tropes of divine love? Why this consistent use of 
Sufi vocabulary, related to absence and longing, 
either in the case of the religious experience or of 
the revisiting of female friendship experienced in 
the past? The language of mysticism becomes a 
language for expressing individuality and female 
experience, and this could lead to some interesting 
forays into the complex layers that shaped the 
identity of this Isfahani widow. 

Religion seems to have provided options for 
Safavid women through which they could be 
heard. Although for the moment we only have one 
example of a woman writing a bajjndma from the 
Safavid period, this medium becomes a legitimate 
genre for women’s writing by the Qajar era 
(Jafaridn, 2000). We have discussed how in the 
sixteenth century the culture of charity allowed 
for royal women to publicly mark themselves 
through the act of gifting to holy shrines. Nuzhat 
Ahmadi (2000) has recently published two 
endowment deeds (wagqf) established by women 
in the late seventeenth century, one of which is 
recorded in the handwriting of Gowhar Shah a 
notable living in Isfahan. She endows her prop- 
erty located around Isfahan and Qum to the 
tombs of Imams ‘Ali and Husayn. And Gowhar 
Shah inserts herself in the text as she states that 
half of this endowment should be paid for pil- 
grims, Imami Shi‘is, whether female or male, who 
did not receive court salaries. Gowhar Shah sets 
aside a portion of her endowment in perpetuity 
for her family, specifying that if among her bene- 
ficiaries the male line becomes extinct it should 
continue with her female descendants. Women 
had certainly been involved in the recording of 
earlier endowment deeds where male intermedi- 
aries translated their oral speech into writing. And 
we know that women also took part in docu- 
menting the past as scribes (Karimreza’I forthcom- 


ing). But when women uttered their words and 
inscribed them in writing themselves the medium 
of spirituality, charity, and piety awarded them 
public exposure. Even then, women like the poet 
Nihani who wrote a quatrain and purportedly 
hung it in the bazaar of Isfahan, announcing that 
she would marry the person who could match her 
verse, chose the pen name “hidden” (Shir Khan 
Lodi, Mirat al-khiyal; see Szuppe 1998). And it is 
in Mughal biographies of poets and histories like 
al-Badaini’s Muntakhab al-tavarikh that these 
poetesses appear, the majority of whom assume 
the alias “concealment.” Al-Bada@ini writes of 
another “hidden” poetess from the late sixteenth 
century stating that no man has been able to 
respond to her couplet: “What manhood is this 
that cannot cope with a woman?” (494-5). 
Safavid historiography is not endowed with 
“archival” resources such as court records that 
provide entry into realms of daily life, thus ren- 
dering the craft of the historian who is bound by 
normative or didactic expressions more complex. 
The historian can nevertheless maintain her 
integrity when reading and representing such texts 
as symbolic utterances that expose mentalities of 
Safavid literate elites. These texts can be inter- 
preted as traces of ritual and practice if analyzed 
in the spirit of cultural and symbolic anthro- 
pology, literary criticism, or new historicism. 


VISUAL TEXTS 

A variety of Safavid sources and sites of de- 
finitional power have been discussed in the sit- 
uating of chronicles, royal decrees, manuals of 
sovereignty, and epistles within the imperial 
sphere. The interplay between religion and politics 
necessitates a concomitant reading of literature 
that emanates from the Shii clerical establish- 
ment, which deals with the subject of authority, 
law, ethics, and piety. Visual texts are a rich source 
that remains unscrutinized in the study of gender 
and sexuality. Nimet Allam Hamdy (1979) has 
written an article about the renderings of the 
female nude in Persian painting, in which he 
tracks its transfiguration over time from an ideal- 
ized to a more realist representation, drawn by the 
famous Safavid painter Reza ‘Abbasi. Hamdy rec- 
ognizes traces of European influence in these less 
abstract depictions of the female body, an inter- 
esting point to pursue in terms of early cultural 
encounters with the West. Although most of these 
nude female images illustrate scenes from Persian 
literature like Nizami’s Khusraw va Shirin they 
do epitomize a genre in single-page paintings that 
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proliferated during the seventeenth century 
(Farhad 1987). Sussan Babaie’s homoerotic read- 
ing (2001) of two drawings by Reza ‘Abbasi 
encapsulates the fusion between word and image 
embodied in Safavid painting, thus opening a new 
domain for future studies on pictorial and linguis- 
tic portrayals of gendered bodies, love, and erotic 
desire. Once we open up the epistemological and 
experiential realm and permit for ourselves the 
apprehension and consideration of visual repre- 
sentations, we will be astonished by the obvious- 
ness and past repercussions of our blind spots: 
how, we will wonder, could we not have noticed 
the wall painting in the reception hall of the forty- 
pillared (Chihil Sutin) palace in Isfahan that por- 
trays a female entertainer smilingly offering her 
partner a cup of wine while rubbing her groin 
with the other hand, and all this in the midst of a 
royal feast held in honor of the Uzbek ruler Vali 
Muhammad Khan? (See the illustration section 
following page 314.) 

The task of uncovering women’s voices and 
experiences from the Safavid past is indeed chal- 
lenging; it involves creative applications of meth- 
ods of analysis and criticism to a cross section of 
literary and visual texts where women emplot 
themselves and are inscribed or veiled by men. In 
an attempt to imagine women in Safavid society 
sources such as religious endowments, marriage 
contracts, manumission declarations, pilgrimage 
manuals, essays on love and friendship, epics, 
almanacs, medical treatises, travelogues, dream 
books, devotional literature, erotica, chronicles, 
poetry, letters, decrees, minority literature (Judeo- 
Persian and Armenian), and paintings have to be 
read within their textual milieus to hear the mul- 
tiple reverberations that configure gender and sex- 
uality in early modern Iran. 
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KATHRYN BABAYAN 


Sub-Saharan Africa: 15th to 


INTRODUCTION 

This study might well be subtitled “Looking for 
the Invisible in the Dark.” African historians pre- 
fer to work within the chronological period 1500- 
1800, and even the two-century overlap has failed 
to attract the attention of those working either in 
Islamic or women’s history. Between the “truly 
Medieval” and the “emergent Modern” lies one of 
those historical moments which has too long 
remained in the shadows of historiographical eras 
presumed to be more important. 

By the early fifteenth century, West African 
Saharans and the peoples of the sahel-savanna to 
the south were engaged with Islam. Most of the 
East African coast, its neighboring islands, and 
scattered hinterland communities would have re- 
ferred to themselves as Islamic by culture, if not 
Muslim by faith. Sources dominated by Arabic 
accounts originating in North Africa and the 
Middle East reflect a few first-hand observations, 
but most are composites of other authors relying 
in turn on unattributed information gathered hap- 
hazardly from Arab merchants. Not surprisingly, 
given the commercial focus of their interests, they 
rarely commented on culture, except as it com- 
pared favorably (or more often unfavorably) with 
their own experiences of Islam. Women appear as 
evaluations of mens’ honor and virtue, as elements 
of domestic organization, and as measures of 
proper social hierarchy. 

The sixteenth-century partial conquest of the 
coast by the Portuguese, and the nineteenth-century 
imposition of Arab Omani rule from a new capi- 
tal in Zanzibar, complicate the task of using any 
subsequent sources. The Portuguese, frustrated 
by their own military weakness and inability to 
access the wealth they observed, presented East 
African “Moors” as if they were still engaged in 
Crusades: women were victims of these infidels 
(“proof” of Islam’s oppression) and potential 
Christian converts. The powerful Omanis, in 
contrast, strongly influenced how people wished 
to see and have themselves seen with respect to 
their social origins, ethnic identity, and religious 
affiliations. Wealthy, Arab-centered and ortho- 
dox, the Omanis became a kind of “internal 
other” against whom many East Africans wished 
to define themselves; some of the literature and 
histories we might otherwise regard as being fully 
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indigenous and relatively transparent are thus, in 
fact, problematic. 


ART AND LITERATURE 

Historians accustomed to working with these 
written texts are uncomfortable moving into the 
genre of art and literature, but it is here that ques- 
tions of gender and culture are going to be most 
fruitfully pursued. In the East African context, 
Swahili poetry (utendi, f. utenda) was written in 
Arabic script beginning in the 1600s. It reflects 
centuries of interaction with Islam and the Middle 
East (including Persia and India), while simultane- 
ously building on traditional African oral struc- 
tures. Working through Swahili, a language that 
was itself the creation of historical processes, seek- 
ing to enrich its oral persona through written 
expression during the period under consideration, 
allows us to better penetrate the culture in which 
we seek women’s reality. 

Historians of West Africa have exploited oral 
traditions (epics and stories of origin) to comple- 
ment the paucity of written records for this era, 
but not to explore the specific themes of Islam- 
ization and women. Saharan stories intended to 
legitimate a clan’s economic or political position 
take Muslim heritage for granted; they are but- 
tressed by genealogies that omit female family 
members. Women appear as slaves, concubines, or 
the “cause” of conflict generating tribal divisions. 
Here too, a major art-form is poetry composed 
in the Arabic-Berber dialect Hassanya; relatively 
little has been recorded, even less plumbed by 
historians, although it has long been Saharans’ 
preferred manner of remembering and teaching 
about the past. A whole genre is composed in the 
context of “love,” offering insights into gender 
relationships that could yet be useful. South of the 
Sahara, traditions are more often of the poetic, 
epic genre, rich in metaphor, nuanced in meaning 
but potentially more revealing of gender relations 
and women’s roles than the external sources inter- 
ested primarily in male-dominated trade and poli- 
tics. However, the literacy that accompanied Islam 
meant that as some of these epics were written for 
the first time, they acquired an Islamic gloss: patri- 
lineal practices, women’s veiling and seclusion, 
and lawful treatment of slaves and concubines 
were emphasized. This tendency was accentuated 
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from the late eighteenth century as reformist 
movements, jibdds, spread across West Africa. 
Colonial European sources, in turn, frequently 
attributed the weight of authenticity to these writ- 
ten variations in their own interpretations, further 
complicating our task of interrogating early oral 
traditions. 


SECONDARY HISTORIES 

Contemporary secondary histories of these 
regions argue that the most significant change 
occurring prior to the eighteenth century was 
the strengthening of Islam: as Islam increasingly 
gained hold of society, women correspondingly 
lost access to personal and political power. This 
personifying of Islam simultaneously privileges 
male voice and obscures female actions of choice. 
Between 1400 and 1700, West and East African 
societies were challenged by the destabilizing 
effects of internal warfare, prolonged droughts, 
and population fluctuations; they also addressed 
the transforming impact of international trade 
(including the slave trades). Islam was absorbed 
and nurtured in very particular, indeed personal, 
ways by societies and peoples whose experiences 
in this context varied widely. Class and gender fea- 
ture prominently in explaining these differences. 


SLAVES AND CONCUBINES 

The most visible women are slaves: domestic 
slaves prepared and served food; female slaves 
spun cotton in Senegambia (West Africa), and 
slaves (including women) outnumbered “Moors” 
on farms and in palm groves around Kilwa and 
Mombasa (East Africa). But most commented 
upon are concubines. In West Africa’s Ancient 
Mali, royal concubines in the thirteenth century 
wore fine clothes and jewels; thousands of them 
accompanied Mansa Musa on his famous pilgrim- 
age through Egypt. A late fifteenth-century ruler 
of Kano (Hausaland) announced his commitment 
to Islam by ordering the catching of girls and 
women to populate his new harem. And a famous 
seventeenth-century Swahili utendi, “Lament to 
Greatness,” spoke of a declining urban civilization 
which had once known “harem chambers” ring- 
ing with laughter and the talk of slaves. There is 
nothing intrinsically Islamic about this upper-class 
concubinage, but there may have been a growing 
sense that the taking of female slaves should fol- 
low Muslim law, the Shari‘a. Mansa Musa was 
informed by Egyptian scholars that if he “pos- 
sessed” the beautiful daughters offered to him by 
his subjects, he must marry them; however, he was 


permitted only four such wives. Only slaves could 
be concubines and free women could not be treated 
as slaves. A fifteenth-century ruler of Songhay 
(Mali’s successor) consulted a North African 
scholar: slave girls, sold and then married to the 
purchaser, were frequently already pregnant; 
quarrels then erupted between the merchants. For 
the theologian, most important was the fact that 
the Shari‘a stipulated that sold slave girls should 
be placed in the care of a trustworthy man until 
their next menstruation in order to assure that 
they were not already pregnant (muwada‘a); and 
it was the responsibility of a good Muslim ruler to 
enforce this law. The implication here is a recog- 
nized responsibility on the part of the father not to 
sell the mother of his child, umm al-walid. We can 
also infer from this exchange that female slaves 
were sometimes married, becoming actual wives; 
both marriage and concubinage provided immedi- 
ate social mobility and the potential of freedom, if 
the Shari‘a was respected. That this was not 
always the case is revealed in an epic of a Malian 
ruler who had not treated his slave concubine 
well. She was forced to raise her son a slave. As a 
man, he brought civil war to the land in his quest 
for his rightful power. 

The moral of the otherwise traditional story of 
succession reflects a strong cultural recognition of 
Islamic values betrayed, a gap between internaliz- 
ing and implementing the Shari'a, which may have 
become especially significant where it involved the 
treatment of women. One of the first signifiers of 
a truly converted ruler was the restriction of his 
wives to four — and invariably the expansion of 
his slave harem. Early accounts from both East 
and West Africa reveal a more subtle but equally 
important aspect of “Islamic” gender relations: 
foreign merchants established themselves locally 
by marrying free women to access land and 
power; they took concubines in order to have chil- 
dren. Whether women were destined to wear silks 
and jewels was not a function of being free or 
slave; it mattered more whether they were rural or 
urban, rich or poor — slaves had more opportuni- 
ty for social mobility than poor, free women. The 
role of the concubine was also critical: her chil- 
dren were the progeny of their father; she had no 
family to claim the child or inheritances on his/ 
her behalf. Local noblewomen may have become 
increasingly less valued as mothers; frequent 
descriptions of dark and “black Moors” in East 
African accounts, as well as observations in later 
centuries of “black” bidan (Saharan nobles) are 
suggestive of such a trend. 
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MaATRILINY 

The significance of these observations is under- 
scored by the fact that these host African societies 
were matrilineal. Ibn Battita noted that in the 
Sahara a man’s heirs were the sons of his sister, 
and women had higher status than men; legiti- 
macy in the oral epics to the south was almost 
always expressed through female kin relations; 
and in East Africa, coastal traditions reveal early 
matrilineal inheritance patterns, while research in 
the hinterland shows land was inherited through 
female lineages. It is argued however, that as these 
societies became more Islamic, they became patri- 
lineal; women lost the powers associated with 
matrilineality. But even somewhat colored evi- 
dence suggests otherwise. Oral traditions re- 
counting the decline of Ancient Ghana reflect 
continuing matrilineal succession in spite of adop- 
tion of Islam by the state. Seventeenth-century 
Saharan genealogies were rewritten to prove patri- 
lineal descent, but oral histories and poetry con- 
tinued to betray matrilineal values. One well 
known East African epic about a struggle over 
power between a brother and half-brother is cen- 
tered on the tension between the older African tra- 
dition of succession and the newer Islamic one; 
the latter dominates only belatedly. In one coastal 
region, the Muslim sultan descended through the 
African female line for seven generations before a 
daughter took an Arab husband and it appears 
that patrilineal succession began. 


WOMEN AND POWER 

But it is not clear that women were excluded 
entirely from politics, even over time. In West 
Africa, marriages continued to cement alliances 
between Saharan clans, as well as with powerful 
emirs, through the nineteenth century. Clan histo- 
ries of origin and migration feature women as 
causes of conflict but also as the means by which 
reconciliation later occurs. A late fifteenth-century 
queen of Hausaland, immortalized in a poem ref- 
erencing her mortar of “scented Guinea wood” 
and her pestle of “solid silver,” is called both 
(Muslim) “Amina” and (African) “Gumsa”; in ask- 
ing Allah to give her the long life of a frog and the 
dignity of an eagle, the poet collapses into one cul- 
tural identity and definition of power the belief 
systems of two different but not necessarily com- 
peting worlds. Equally telling are the oral epics in 
which political power remains inextricably tied to 
occult powers: battles are won with magic and the 
source of magic is inevitably a powerful woman. 
Women (or their symbols — food, mortars and pes- 


tles) appear as mothers, daughters, sisters and 
sirens, dynamic catalysts to the men who, like 
Saharan women, reappear to “accept the respon- 
sibility” imposed by such power. Some later man- 
uscript versions, like those of the famous Sonjata, 
founder of Ancient Mali, attempt to displace the 
importance accorded to the hero’s mother and 
female kinfolk. In this case, crippled Sonjata’s 
miraculous cure derives from a token taken from 
his father, rather than his mother; his sister ceases 
to have a role in his final taking of power. This 
kind of Islamization of the past is revealing, sug- 
gesting (as do traditions that retain a matrilineal 
social discourse) that societies may not yet have 
been as reformed in the Islamic patrilineal image 
as historians have assumed. Sometimes it was nec- 
essary for traditional historians to rewrite matri- 
lineal conceptions of origin in order to create con- 
temporary patrilineal identities and facilitate the 
legitimation of proper Muslim power. 

Female rulers and regents, some combining 
African titles with Arab Muslim names, others 
being either purely African or Arab, continue to 
appear through the early eighteenth century in 
East African chronicles. One tradition celebrates 
the winning of power from such a queen by a sul- 
tan who was himself the son of a humble woman. 
This woman had been the daughter of a fisher- 
man, serendipitously discovered by royalty in 
answer to her father’s prayers to Allah - a 
curious legitimation of the throne through a 
mother, which makes sense only when read 
through a matrilineal lens. Less abstruse are five 
seventeenth-century coastal epitaphs commemorat- 
ing woman rulers — convincing evidence, suggests 
one scholar, that we may have been mistaken in 
regarding women as a suppressed class. 


PERCEPTIONS OF WOMEN 

AND ISLAM 

We need to dispense with both notions: women 
as a class, women as suppressed. It was precisely 
the diversity of classes to which women belonged 
that shaped their varied adoptions of, and adapta- 
tions to, Islam. Suppression reflects a contempo- 
rary (mis)valuing of Islam that in turn distorts the 
way we ask our questions of women’s experience. 
In East African sources we glimpse wealthy wives, 
royal women, and the female slaves of their house- 
holds. The poor (free and non-free), the rural, the 
kin of artisans, petty traders, fisherman, and 
sailors are invisible except when fate brings them 
into the realm of the important. Thus, we meet a 
fisherman’s daughter because she became a queen; 
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the wife of an artisan because she was taken con- 
cubine to the sultan — the Pate chronicle remem- 
bers her freeman husband seeking revenge; the 
anonymous women of Malindi and Mombasa 
because the Portuguese recounted how they re- 
sisted or embraced (respectively) conversion to 
Christianity. West African Arabic sources rarely 
describe anyone who is neither royal nor slave; and 
in oral epics, excepting slaves and servants men- 
tioned incidently, women are uniformly identified 
by their kin roles. They remain undifferentiated 
except in terms of magical power - significant but 
still leaving the majority of women invisible. 

But we also aggravate these intrinsic problems 
by rooting questions in modern perceptions — like 
the notion of Muslim women as an oppressed 
class. We measure Islam by the practices of seclu- 
sion (purdah) and veiling, although these clearly 
were not signifiers even for the prudish Ibn 
Battita. The introduction of purdah is attributed 
to the same fifteenth-century Kano king who 
ordered the “catching of women and girls” as 
concubines and the taking of 1,000 “first-born 
virgins” as wives — a notable contravention of the 
Shari‘a, in spite of his purifying reputation. 
Female seclusion among wealthy Hausa survived 
into the early twentieth century; yet by the nine- 
teenth century, another Muslim purist bewailed 
the fact that women in Hausaland no longer knew 
the basic teachings of their religion, including 
prayers. Men had “abused” the notion of submis- 
sion to Allah in demanding their unquestioning 
obedience in the guise of housework! In East 
Africa, there is no evidence that Islam brought 
veiling or seclusion to women. One Portuguese 
source mentioned that the “Moors” “shut up” 
their wives, but the many accounts of finely 
dressed women that observe details like skin color 
and jewelry belie the predominance of both gen- 
eral veiling and purdah even among wealthy 
Swahili. The utendi “Lament for Greatness” 
implies the existence of gendered living space 
(“men’s halls,” “women’s chambers”), as does 
historical architectural research in the Kano 
palace, but this is neither synonymous with seclu- 
sion nor particular to Islam; its significance in 
terms of our subject matter has yet to be explored. 
And as for veiling, one scholar suggests that it was 
not Islamic but cultural in origin: early Shirazi 
settlers did not veil but the Arab immigrants seek- 
ing social and political ascendancy during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries did. Veiling was 
a measure of their social and cultural status vis-a- 
vis local Swahili and Africans. 


RECENT RESEARCH 

Recent research raises other issues. One famous 
seventeenth-century utenda appears to be instruc- 
tions from a mother to her daughter on how to be 
a good, submissive wife. Once received as evi- 
dence of female oppression, it has recently been 
interpreted by a scholar who understands the lit- 
erary form (as well as the words) as being a work 
of irony and sarcasm — an expression of mockery 
for the power supposed to be in the hands of male 
spouses and rulers, veiled by literary tradition to 
all but the intended audience. Not only does this 
approach open new windows on the accomplish- 
ments of women poets, for it appears that upper- 
class women were generally educated and often 
adept at utenda, it also suggests the existence of a 
female discourse negotiating the arena of social 
relationships in ways, and with goals, we have yet 
to understand. Research in parts of the more rural 
hinterland shows a continuity of matrilineality: 
women did not marry down, marriages strength- 
ened female lines, town and village wards were 
defined and dominated by female lineages, and 
land remained in their control. Men used their 
religious roles to establish a kind of parallel system 
of power, rooted in the mosque, that ultimately 
came to complement the strength of matrilineality. 

The received wisdom that Islam’s “penetration” 
was about male traders and clerics, and Islam’s 
strength was in the hands of sultans and ‘ulam@ 
overlooks the fact that in Africa’s matrilineal soci- 
eties, women were in the position to shape how 
Islam would be integrated into local culture and 
politics. As mothers, wives, sisters, daughters and 
slaves they had many ways to influence society. 
That matrilineality both competed with and 
accommodated Islam’s patrilineal infrastructure, 
and that the extra-Islamic power of magic and 
local cults associated with women remained 
important to the practice of Islam, should not be 
surprising. Integrating different belief systems and 
creating new, sometimes parallel power structures 
within society and culture was not evidence of 
“inferior” or “regressive” Islam. More often, the 
process reflected responses of women to real 
social change generated by combinations of inter- 
nal dynamics and external factors. We should not 
be looking at Islamic culture in Africa as some- 
thing imposed, measured against signifiers like 
seclusion and veiling; rather, we should be seeking 
women’s historical experiences, as we have tried 
to do here, in order to understand just what con- 
stituted Islamic culture in any given time and 
place. 
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E. ANN McDOoOUGALL 


Colonialism: 18th to Early 2oth Century 


INTRODUCTION 

This essay surveys the impact that European 
imperialism exerted upon knowledge about 
women in Islamic cultures from the eighteenth 
century to the eve of the First World War. The two 
major colonial powers, Great Britain and France, 
are its primary focus, although others are con- 
sidered for comparative purposes. Since more 
scholarship currently exists on women in the 
British Empire than for other colonial powers, 
that empire receives relatively greater attention. It 
is hoped that this essay will spur future research 
into colonized peoples and regions not yet exten- 
sively studied from the vantage point of gender. 

Despite significant differences, the European 
empires in Africa and Asia emulated each other’s 
policies, institutions, and investigative modalities. 
The older historiography held that Great Britain 
favored indirect methods of rule, while France 
employed direct rule; in reality all empires em- 
ployed direct and indirect mechanisms of con- 
trol over time and space. Even French Algeria, 
administratively attached to France after 1848, 
utilized both methods simultaneously, depend- 
ing upon the populations governed. Indirect as 
opposed to direct rule shaped the nature and 
degree of knowledge on women. The more inter- 
ventionist the means of control, the more officials 
surveyed, counted, and tracked colonized women 
as part of a larger sociocultural critique. In addi- 
tion to bureaucrats reporting on colonized sub- 
jects, another, more heterogeneous source of data 
existed: the writings of European settlers, travel- 
ers, literati, or adventurers outside of imperial 
hierarchies but enjoying their protection. The vast 
archive of textual and visual materials thus pro- 
duced shaped imperial structures and was also 
shaped by them. Generally regions where large 
numbers of Europeans resided permanently — for 
example, French North Africa — were the most 
profoundly affected by colonial regimes, which in 
turn influenced sources of data. 

The European empires generated new kinds 
of information, novel categories of knowing or 
analysis, and new forms of social control, as well 
as transforming “traditional” sources of docu- 
mentation. Among the most important were: 
missionary archives, ethnographic studies, and 


administrative, legal, or military documentation, 
such as modern censuses or public health records. 
During the age of imperialism, many sources were 
archived in the colonies as well as imperial cen- 
ters. State archives in former European posses- 
sions still house colonial records, for example in 
South Asia, where some British collections are still 
extant today, or in North Africa, where French 
colonial records remain in place. Indigenous 
sources, such as Islamic court records, had long 
predated European domination but were greatly 
affected by processes that uncoupled Islamic 
knowledge from the exercise of power. Visual 
materials, above all photography, introduced by 
nineteenth-century colonial armies, are very sig- 
nificant, as are accounts authored by native wo- 
men educated in missionary schools. 

Christian missionaries followed imperial armies 
and European settlers, although in some places, 
they paved the way for formal imperial rule. In 
Nigeria during the 1830s, British merchants 
promoted missionary activity to extend trade into 
the interior since economic penetration and the 
Gospel were regarded as mutually reinforcing. 
Missionaries often introduced print culture along 
with schools and clinics, keeping detailed records 
on Asian and African communities with an eye to 
conversion. Female missionaries were regarded by 
male officials as especially important since they 
alone had access to private households. On the 
other hand, colonial bureaucrats and commercial 
interests might oppose missionary activity since 
educating the natives reduced opportunities for 
labor exploitation and created political demands. 
Since a complete survey is impossible, the essay’s 
first section examines the interplay between impe- 
rial expansion and the production of knowledge 
on women. This process is analyzed from different 
sites: British-ruled India, Egypt, and East Africa; 
French North Africa; and the Dutch East Indies, 
although the Dutch Empire is employed for com- 
parative purposes since knowledge about native 
women in Sumatra was generated very late in the 
period under consideration here. At the risk of 
oversimplification, the most critical changes for 
women lay in colonial law, health, and, above all, 
education. Schooling and health provisions consti- 
tuted twin realms where European “female impe- 
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rialism” exerted its greatest impact. The second 
part of the essay explores documentary sources as 
well as avenues for future research. 

Two key concepts used throughout are “imperi- 
alism” and “colonialism.” Imperialism refers to 
those policies and practices allowing one state to 
impose domination over another state or group 
of people through organized violence, such as 
military invasion, and/or economic ascendancy. 
Imperial regimes often rule over people ethnically, 
racially, religiously, and/or culturally different or 
regarded as intrinsically dissimilar from home 
populations. Because of perceived difference and 
inferiority, the colonized are invariably subject to 
laws and treatment not employed in the metropole: 
extra-judicial proceedings, seizures of property, 
forced labor, and so forth. Formerly colonialism 
was understood as a subset of imperialism distin- 
guished by the permanent settlement of large 
numbers of people from the “mother country” on 
lands taken by force from subjugated populations. 
Algeria under French rule from 1830 to 1962 rep- 
resents the classic colonial state and society. How- 
ever, often the terms “colonial” and “imperial” 
are employed interchangeably. 


FROM TRADING POST TO FORMAL 
AN OVERVIEW OF 

DOCUMENTATION 

From the seventeenth century on, European 
global ascendancy gradually grew, albeit unevenly, 
often consciously emulating indigenous Asian or 
African ruling structures, the clearest example 
being the English East India Company, which 
copied Mughal institutions in South Asia. Relative 
to other regions in Dar al-Islam, the western (i.e., 
Ottoman and Moroccan Empires) Islamic world’s 
propinquity to expansionist Europe constituted 
a critical difference since intervention was more 
direct than elsewhere. Moreover, the politico- 
military frontiers separating western Islam from 
Christianity had been the scene of sustained con- 
flict, as well as intense exchanges, for over a mil- 
lennium and this determined collective mentalités, 
categories of analysis, and ultimately documenta- 
tion. In South Asia, however, Muslim sovereigns 
had ruled for centuries over a non-Muslim major- 
ity — diverse communities following various 
Hindu traditions — but with substantial minorities 
of Sikhs, Jews, Christians, Parsees, and so on. No 
more than 20-25 percent of India’s vast populace 
have ever been Muslim whether Sunni or Shit. 
When Europeans arrived to trade in the early 
seventeenth century, the Mughals still ruled from 
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Delhi; as the eighteenth century wore on, the 
Mughal state became increasingly decentralized 
due to sectarianism and rebellion, provoked, in 
large measure, by the growing European presence. 
Paradoxically, this presence encouraged conver- 
sions to Islam, a trend which spurred imperial 
investigations into Islamic societies in Asia and 
Africa with a focus upon women. 

By about 1600 Portuguese, Dutch, English, and 
French fleets had arrived in the East Indies search- 
ing for pepper and spices. These outposts served 
as nodes of European influence, although at first 
the impact was somewhat limited and did not 
produce much documentation on indigenous 
societies per se but rather on commercial relations 
and trading potential. Records of European 
companies, such as the VOC (Dutch East India 
Company), located in the Netherlands, or those of 
European consulates in Mediterranean, Persian 
Gulf, and Indian Ocean ports contain copious 
information on exports and imports and on local 
populations, including women, as producers of 
commodities sought by European markets — cotton, 
raw silk, opium, saltpeter, and so forth. Many of the 
consular and/or commercial records are located 
today in London and Paris, in repositories such 
as the Public Record Office or the Quai d’Orsay, 
although rich collections are also found in univer- 
sity or provincial archives, such as Oxford, Nantes, 
and Aix-en-Provence. As trading stations gave way 
to permanent establishments, the notion arose of 
the civilizing mission, which would exert tremen- 
dous influence upon colonial knowledge. This ide- 
ology transformed Western attitudes and praxis 
toward peoples who had formerly been close trad- 
ing — and, in some cases, marriage — partners. 

The three “Cs” of this mission — civilization, 
commerce, and Christianity — combined in dif- 
ferent ways in different empires but triggered 
multi-layered historical processes that conflated 
sociocultural changes internal to Europe with 
asymmetrical global relationships. Promoting the 
civilizing mission abroad duplicated metropolitan 
domestic programs aimed at socially “backward” 
or culturally unassimilated European populations, 
such as the Bretons, or the “dangerous” working 
classes born of industrialization. While all Euro- 
pean powers manipulated the civilizing mission to 
justify subjugating peoples worldwide, France, 
subscribing to universalist principles, vigorously 
promoted the idea that she alone had a special 
duty to civilize her colonial subjects. In con- 
trast Great Britain never envisioned transforming 
imperial subjects into Englishmen and women, 
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although British policies overseas territories were 
shot through with contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies, as was true of other imperial powers. Finally, 
imperial exploitation was cloaked not only in the 
idealized mantle of the civilizing mission but also 
in a maternalist discourse of the “mother-coun- 
try” transforming subject peoples into dependent 
children at best; the Dutch Empire’s Ethical Policy, 
expounded by the late nineteenth century for its 
colonial populations in Southeast Asia, represents a 
significant expression of both trends. With the 
elaboration of the civilizing mission, documenta- 
tion devoted to African and Asian peoples, above 
all women, increased dramatically. 


INDIGENOUS SOURCES ON WOMEN 

To measure changes introduced by these pro- 
cesses, it is necessary to note briefly how women 
figured in precolonial textual sources. As else- 
where, elite members of society tended to record 
their deeds more than non-elites. Chronicles of 
dynasties, such as the seventeenth-century Akbar- 
nama, narrated the glorious achievements of 
royal families. In addition, the extensive tabaqat 
literature detailed the lives of exemplary Muslims, 
male and female, in a highly stylized manner rem- 
iniscent of hagiography. Regional or local histo- 
ries (tarikh), geographies, and travel accounts 
(safar-nama, ribla), written in Persian in much of 
Iran and South Asia, and Arabic or Ottoman 
Turkish in other regions, also constituted histori- 
cal sources, although these tended to discuss 
women when their behavior was seen as unto- 
ward. Idealized portraits of women and gender 
relations are found in advice manuals; medical 
texts also contain information. Islamic court 
records generated the largest corpus of written 
materials by far; from these women’s voices emerge. 
The siillat, daily legal registers or Shari‘a court 
records, and fatwas are particularly important, 
especially for social history. Women’s prominent 
part in religious endowments is also well docu- 
mented for precolonial periods. Another type of 
document is the administrative decree, particu- 
larly land grant deeds, which frequently named 
women as either grantors or beneficiaries. In addi- 
tion, edicts issued by rulers enjoined their subjects 
from certain types of actions that can be read 
“against the grain” by historians to gauge state 
intervention in women’s lives or gender relations. 
Finally, one of the earliest female-authored pil- 
grimage accounts in Islam was composed by a 
Mughal princess, Gulbadan Begum, who per- 
formed the hajj to Arabia in the sixteenth century 
on a three-year expedition to the holy cities. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN 

SouTH ASIA: FROM THE BATTLE OF 

PLASSEY TO THE EVE OF THE FIRST 

WoRLD WAR, CA. 1750-1914 

From 1600 on, the English East India Company 
established factories in Surat, Madras, Bombay, 
and Calcutta to export Indian cotton, raw silk and 
silk cloth, saltpeter, indigo, and spices to Europe. 
However, maritime trade was controlled by het- 
erogeneous communities from Arabia, East 
Africa, and the vast Indian Ocean system; while 
there was an old, Muslim merchant presence of 
disparate ethno-racial origins, many other reli- 
gious groups participated as well. Until 1757 only 
224 English nationals resided on a long-term basis 
in India; since only males were sent out, the prac- 
tice of concubinage and/or marriage with local 
women was frequent. An 1810 advice manual for 
Englishmen preparing for company service con- 
tains a cost-benefit analysis of an Indian chére 
amie (i.e., concubine) who would provide sexual 
gratification and keep the household. This same 
source claims that the vast majority of concubines 
were “Mussulmans.” In addition, some company 
officials “went native,” adopting Indian forms of 
dress, behavior, and lifestyle; many learned Urdu 
and conducted business in the manner of the 
Mughal governing class. Some converted to Islam 
and married local women. During this initial 
period, indigenous women of ordinary rank were 
seen as producers and sources of labor, including 
sexual services, because the company’s aim was to 
export products not found in Europe rather than 
transform South Asian culture or society. As for 
elite women, the noted historians of eighteenth- 
century India, André Wink and C. A. Bayly, have 
shown that they were central to alliance formation 
in India. Upper-class or royal women were pivotal 
to social communication, information networks, 
and surveillance since they were in constant touch 
with women of other courts, in addition to over- 
seeing hordes of servants, including marriage bro- 
kers and midwives. India Office records housed in 
London and in South Asia contain invaluable, 
though underexploited, sources of documentation 
on women, including wills left behind by East 
India Company officials who had married into 
local families. 

Over time the company was slowly transformed 
into a local government. The eighteenth century 
witnessed a series of wars pitting Britain, France, 
and Mughal rulers against one another. In 1772 
the governor of Bengal, Warren Hastings, assumed 
full command of the Bombay and Madras facto- 
ries, laying the groundwork for empire. The 1784 
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India Act made company officials directly respon- 
sible to parliament; a new system of taxation and 
judicial administration evolved, including courts 
as well as police and army units under British offi- 
cers. Transformations in the older system of rural 
taxation upon which Muslim ruling elites had 
long depended brought heightened European eco- 
nomic penetration. Novel methods of gathering 
and deploying information about South Asia -— 
what B. S. Cohn (1996) termed the “survey, enu- 
merative, and surveillance modalities” — were 
being deployed. One of the most significant was 
that Hindu and Muslim laws were subject to 
codification as India’s languages and traditions 
became objects of study. As culture and history 
became objects of classification, so did women. 
The idea of introducing changes into indige- 
nous women’s status, however, did not originate 
entirely with Europeans. Some Mughal leaders 
had attempted to stamp out Hindu practices 
regarded as pernicious — especially sati (widow 
burning) and the prejudice against remarriage of 
widows — or to end practices among Muslims 
seen as violations of Shari‘a. In the 1820s and 
18308, Sayyid Ahmad, a Shit leader from north- 
eastern India, campaigned against tribal customs 
permitting sale of daughters in marriage to the 
highest bidders. The company first became 
embroiled in royal women’s issues in the Awadh 
Dynasty (ca. 1722-1868), centered in Lucknow. 
In Awadh, a Persian Shi‘ successor state to the 
Mughals, two important processes can be de- 
tected. First, because courtesans claimed power- 
ful court positions, Europeans began to portray 
Lucknow’s culture as feminine. The Muslim male 
elite became associated with female sexual 
exploitation on the one hand, and depicted as 
effeminate on the other. The feminization of some 
Indian males in turn justified more aggressive 
colonial policies, for example, land annexations 
and heightened military or administrative control. 
The themes of the effeminate Bengali male and 
the oppressed Muslim female were beginning to 
emerge. Second, Awadh’s rulers extended mas- 
sive loans to the company in the early nineteenth 
century affording additional opportunities for 
meddling. The dynasty granted interest income 
from these loans to pensioners, among them 
royal women, often secondary wives. When the 
rulers threatened to withdraw pensions for what- 
ever reason, some women turned to company 
officials to guarantee rights as pensioners. Before 
long, company officials acted to “protect” these 
women, providing another mechanism for inter- 
vention as well as nurturing the ideology of pas- 
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sive, victimized Muslim woman. Thus one early 
source of documentation — petitions composed by 
royal women — was engendered by the company’s 
growing interference in local society. This fore- 
shadowed the subsequent deeper involvement of 
British officials in indigenous women’s affairs, 
although the missionaries exerted by far the great- 
est influence. 

Other European sources on South Asia in this 
period were travel accounts, for example, Travels 
in the Mogul Empire, A.D. 1656-68, by the 
French traveler, Francois Bernier, enumerating 
India’s commercial riches. A century later, an East 
India Company employee, Francis Buchanan, pro- 
duced several accounts from 1799 on, signaling a 
rational, quantitative approach. In 1833 Buchanan 
published a detailed investigation of Chittagong’s 
interior — A Geographical, Statistical, and His- 
torical Description of the District... of Bengal. 
Buchanan’s works contain information on women, 
Muslim and otherwise, as agricultural producers 
and laborers. This survey, and others like it, rep- 
resented a new encyclopedic approach to imperi- 
alism in the genre of Napoleon’s multi-volume 
Description de l’Egypte. While women are men- 
tioned as curiosities, they were not yet a socio- 
cultural problem or moral question demanding 
European intervention. Significantly, Buchanan’s 
study was printed by the Baptist Mission Press. 

These writings constitute landmarks in the evo- 
lution of thinking on Indian Islam as well as South 
Asian religions in general. Superimposed upon the 
Bengali interior, with its fluid folk cosmologies 
combining Hindu, Muslim, and Buddhist tradi- 
tions, was the Enlightenment notion of religion as 
a rigidly bounded, mutually exclusive belief sys- 
tem. By the late eighteenth century, the European 
canon on India, and particularly her religions, 
was solidifying. This process was advanced in 
1784 by establishment of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal whose stated purpose was to study Indian 
culture, eventually leading to the question of 
women. The society built the country’s first mu- 
seum in Calcutta in 1840; its substantial ethno- 
graphic and archaeological collections ultimately 
fashioned an imperial vision of Indian history. 
The extensive proceedings and publications of the 
dozens of learned associations, like the Asiatic 
Society, have not been utilized as thoroughly as 
they might for data on women and gender. 

At the same time, Hinduism, a notion without 
equivalent in Indian languages, was developed. 
Later legislative acts passed between 1832 and 
1850 began to fix the categories of “Muslim” and 
“Hindu” within a legal armature. These changes 
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held great consequences for South Asian women. 
By erecting frontiers around religions, the ground- 
work was laid for the construction of the “Muslim 
Woman” or the “Hindu Woman” by the end of 
the nineteenth century, which would later feed 
into nationalism and nationalist discourse. At the 
same time, the portrayal of women by European 
male literati underwent a transformation. In con- 
trast to earlier portraits, women were increasingly 
depicted as harem prisoners; the seraglio or 
zenana became the site of oppression, a space of 
aberrant sexuality, the antithesis of freedom and 
liberty. Finally, the imagined sexuality of women 
intensified in Western discourse on the Orient, 
which was feminized and coded as languid, sen- 
sual, and decadent. 

A key text on non-Western women was James 
Mill’s 1818 History of British India, which po- 
sited that female status constituted the most 
fundamental index of a civilization’s maturity. 
This laid the ground for nineteenth-century Euro- 
pean reform efforts on instrumental grounds, that 
is, for modernizing colonized peoples, mainly 
through Western education for men and women. 
Aiding this process were two important notions 
that shaped historical and ethnographic produc- 
tion on women. First was the notion of a “golden 
age” in ancient Indian history when women held 
high social status; subsequent centuries of deprav- 
ity had eroded female rights within Hindu and 
Muslim cultures. Colonialism, missionaries, and 
modern technology would right the wrongs of the 
Indian past. Second, the idea of a unique, essen- 
tialized female nature distinguished by biological 
differences was advanced. These ideological posi- 
tions were heartily embraced by the missionaries 
and would also inspire nineteenth-century reform 
movements by Hindu and Muslim male elites 
aimed at native women’s uplifting. 


THE CREATION OF EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS AND THE ARRIVAL OF 

MISSIONARIES IN SOUTH ASIA 

In 1813 the governor general of India assumed 
responsibility for educating the natives, exclu- 
sively male at first. The next decades witnessed the 
creation of governmental and private institutions 
of learning for Hindus and Muslims. At first 
instruction was in India’s own languages but by 
the mid-nineteenth century, English prevailed in 
higher education. Primary and secondary instruc- 
tion remained in local languages considered in- 
ferior to English. By the eve of the 1857 revolt, 
India boasted universities in Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay as well as regional departments of public 
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instruction; a vast translation effort sought to 
render scientific and literary texts from European 
languages into Indian languages. All of these 
generated considerable documentation on South 
Asian history, culture, and societies. 

The first secular institution for females, Bethune 
School, was created in 1849 in Calcutta and by 
1854 some 626 girls schools enrolled 21,755 stu- 
dents. The principal mediators of cultural and 
other values, schools in British India were both 
state-supported and private, mainly missionary- 
run institutions with government subsidies. This 
system of mixed institutions of learning was also 
followed by Belgium in the Congo and by 
Germany in various African territories. In con- 
trast France favored public (as opposed to private) 
instruction in the colonies tightly under the con- 
trol of the minister of education in Paris. In all 
empires, including the French, female education 
for colonized girls tended initially to be tied to 
missionary activity, which represents the single 
richest source of documentation for this period. 

Prior to the Mutiny, the most transformative 
event for South Asian women was the arrival of 
missionaries, given permission after 1813 to freely 
enter British-ruled regions of the subcontinent; 
previously the East India Company would not 
allow missionaries in areas under its jurisdiction. 
The Church Missionary Society (CMS), formed in 
1799 in London, was intimately connected to the 
Evangelical Revival as well as abolition societies. 
The CMS became one of the largest, best organ- 
ized, and most influential organizations of this 
nature and was without parallel in the French 
Empire. In contrast the Dutch Reformed Church 
patterned its own missionary organizations for 
Indonesia along CMS lines. By the 1830s, the 
CMS set up schools, orphanages, teacher-training 
for natives, and agricultural institutes. Female 
missionaries were especially important since 
European males had little access to families and 
women. Initially only married women were sent to 
foreign missions to work alongside husbands, 
mainly in education. Women missionaries in- 
structed elite women in their households; lower- 
caste girls attended schools. In 1821 the first 
English teacher, Mrs. Wilson, was dispatched to 
Calcutta by the British and Foreign School Society; 
in Bengal during the 1820s, initial attempts at 
zenana education — home schooling in women’s 
quarters — were organized. At first the curriculum 
focused upon handicrafts, domestic arts, and Bible 
study; conversions, aimed principally at Hindu 
populations, occurred among less privileged groups 
in society — lower-caste women and widows. 
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In 1834 the Society for Promoting Female 
Education (FES) was established in England. An 
interdenominational organization staffed exclu- 
sively by women, the society furnished female 
teachers and school inspectors to India and China. 
In 1836 three women were dispatched to Bengal; 
the FES paid for passage and other expenses as 
well as sending money, school supplies, and handi- 
craft materials. These societies generated new 
sources of documentation devoted to women in 
South Asia: annual reports, school finance, health, 
and personnel records containing data on indige- 
nous women taught in, or employed by, schools, 
maps of local regions, and so forth. As signifi- 
cantly, these female-authored accounts eclipsed 
the hitherto largely male-authored accounts of 
colonial female subjects. In addition, letters sent 
home by missionaries with vignettes of daily life in 
the colonies were often published in European 
newspapers, journals, or gazettes. Missionary sto- 
ries appeared in children’s literature, another crit- 
ical, although often overlooked, historical source. 
Children’s books portrayed the missionaries in 
Asia and Africa as heroic, selfless individuals 
laboring among the heathens for God and country, 
thus implicating youth in imperial ventures and 
ideology. The archives of church societies, includ- 
ing missions, are mainly located at the headquar- 
ters of the various churches, often in capital cities; 
for example, CMS records are in London where 
the society was founded. In addition, many mis- 
sionary records devoted to Africa and Asia are 
available on microfilm. 

The advent of missionary societies had a num- 
ber of key consequences. Partially due to their 
influence, South Asian religious traditions and 
customary practices regulating sexuality and 
gender were less tolerated. On the other hand, 
their presence increased the demand for female 
education, forcing the British government to 
undertake some initiatives, however half-hearted. 
Missionaries also provided female inspectors for 
girls schools whereas the government provided 
only male inspectors until the 1880s. In addition 
to detailing daily classroom activities, missionaries 
wrote extensively about social issues, such as caste 
and marriage customs, intervening in all facets of 
daily life from hygiene to women’s clothing and 
bodies. The resulting literary production repre- 
sents a vast, if obviously biased, source on South 
Asian cultures in general and the politics of female 
education in particular. Nevertheless the mission- 
aries did not speak with one voice and nor did 
they blindly follow orders from London or the 
Indian government. By casting Hinduism in oppo- 
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sition to Islam as much as to Christianity, the mis- 
sionaries unwittingly laid the ground for political 
identity based solely upon religious affiliation. 
Missionaries in other empires — mainly Catholic in 
French North Africa and Sub-Saharan Africa or 
Dutch Reformed Church missions in Southeast 
Asia — frequently exerted similar influences, 
although differences did exist. 

Another process during the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries was travel to Europe, 
which intersected with female education. A few 
South Asian males from elite families ventured to 
England for study; returning from Europe, they 
often advocated modern learning opportunities 
for girls. Mirza Aba Talib Khan, born at Lucknow 
in 1752/3, served the East India Company before 
traveling to Europe in 1798, remaining there for 
three years. Home from London, he wrote a trea- 
tise in Persian analyzing English institutions, one 
of the earliest such accounts by a Muslim scholar 
and modernizer. Mirza Aba Talib Khan also 
noted the existence in London of thoroughly 
Anglicized Indian women who had married 
Englishmen in South Asia and returned with them 
to Great Britain. It should be noted that Muslim 
and Hindu male reformers frequently subscribed 
to the “golden age” argument regarding Indian 
women as well as an essentialized notion of female 
nature influenced by European writers. By the end 
of the century, increasing numbers of Indian sub- 
jects, male and female, would pass through the 
British Isles for various purposes; several Indian 
women left behind valuable accounts, such as 
Pandita Ramabai, who studied medicine in 
London in 1886 or Cornelia Sorabji, who read 
law at Oxford between 1889 and 1892 and sent 
letters home to her parents in Bombay. 

Western women began to travel to the East in 
the late eighteenth century. One of the first female 
writers on India was Eliza Fay (1756-1816) who 
arrived there around 1779 and published her 
Original Letters from India in 1817; predictably, 
she described in detail the practice of sati, charac- 
terizing it as “rules to render the weaker sex sub- 
servient to authority.” Travel accounts like these, 
as well as reports and newspaper articles devoted 
to Indian women, particularly sati and purdah, 
focused European public attention on South Asian 
cultural practices. With rapid improvements in 
transportation after the mid-nineteenth century, 
tens of thousands of Europeans flocked to South 
Asia and elsewhere in the British Empire. Accounts 
of their journeys swelled the genre of travel litera- 
ture, spawning a new sub-genre — highly sensation- 
alized, lurid novels depicting either sati or the rape 
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of European women during the Sepoy rebellion. 

Missionary efforts and the English public’s 
greater involvement in Indian affairs triggered 
extensive social reform legislation, introduced 
even before 1857, for example, the abolition of 
slavery in 1843 and an act allowing converts to 
Christianity to retain inheritance rights after con- 
version. By far the greatest legal intervention was 
Regulation XVII proclaimed in 1829, which ren- 
dered “the practice of suttee, or of burning or 
burning alive the widows of Hindus, illegal and 
punishable by the criminal courts.” British parlia- 
mentary papers devoted thousands of pages of 
documentation to the practice, although female 
victims appear largely as mute objects. The infor- 
mation in parliamentary sources came from local 
police officers under orders to document cases of 
sati in monthly reports to superiors as well as judi- 
cial district records. Building on sati legislation, 
the customary ban on Hindu widows remarrying 
was revoked — significantly, a year before the 
Mutiny, in 1856. These laws constituted a sea- 
change from the earlier non-interference in South 
Asian customs to massive interventions affecting 
colonized women and men, thereby justifying 
British rule in the country. At the same time, each 
legislative act spawned colossal amounts of docu- 
mentation: parliamentary debates and papers, 
minutes, reports, and depositions, including letters 
and petitions by communities affected by pro- 
posed legislation. Accounts of debates surround- 
ing judicial or administrative proposals appeared 
in both the British and Indian press. Many have 
either been published or are currently housed in 
the Public Record Office in Kew Gardens; the 
India Office archive is another rich repository for 
these materials. 


INDIA IN THE POST-MUTINY PERIOD 

AND KNOWLEDGE ABOUT WOMEN, 

CA. 1850-1900 

While the Mutiny of 1857 is often portrayed as 
primarily a revolt by Muslim and Hindu soldiers 
in East India Company service, it was a much 
wider social movement infused with deep-seated 
cultural and political antagonisms crossing class, 
ethnic, and religious lines. By the 1850s British 
policies and actions were regarded as undermining 
South Asian traditions, hierarchies, and values. 
The dominance of the English language and 
Western education also fueled resentment. As for 
the revolt’s consequences, government was to- 
tally reorganized and expanded until the largest 
bureaucracy in South Asia’s long history was 
assembled. In 1858 Queen Victoria issued a pro- 
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clamation guaranteeing equal protection of the 
law and freedom to practice religion and social 
customs as well as assuring hundreds of Indian 
princes, Muslim and Hindu, that their rights, dig- 
nity, and honor would be respected. Overzealous 
attempts to end the caste system were reined in. 
At the same time, momentous legal interven- 
tions occurred. In 1862 the India Penal Code 
was enacted, restricting Islamic jurisprudence 
principally to family law, a process that occurred 
in French Algeria and later in British-ruled Egypt. 
Some legislation has been deemed positive, such as 
the abolition of female infanticide in 1870; other 
changes were negative. For instance, as Hindu law 
was codified, some women, often from lower 
castes, lost traditional freedoms and rights when 
Hindu customary laws, originally pertaining only 
to Brahmin or upper-caste women, were made 
binding for all castes. 

Concurrently economic modernization trans- 
formed agriculture, trade, transportation, and 
industry. The importation of machine-made tex- 
tiles manufactured in England held disastrous 
consequences for laboring classes; some former 
female weavers found new jobs as unskilled agri- 
cultural laborers or prostitutes in the burgeoning 
cities. Related to prostitution, medical regulations 
increased, as did published materials on public 
health. Indeed the notion of public health ex- 
panded after 1857, a departure from past concerns 
mainly with the army’s fitness. The body of the 
colonized became increasingly a site for colonial 
surveillance and management. Imperial medical 
and public health records, housed largely in repos- 
itories in London, constitute yet another fund of 
potential documentation for women and empire 
as do the debates over the application of the 
Contagious Diseases Act (CDA) of 1868, formu- 
lated to halt the spread of venereal diseases from 
Indian prostitutes to soldiers. Repealed in 1886 
due to feminist agitation, the two-decade debate 
over the CDA in the British Isles eventually led 
British feminists, such as Josephine Butler, to turn 
full attention to “Indian women’s plight.” This 
heralded the full involvement of late nineteenth- 
century cultural missionaries and maternal femi- 
nists in colonized women’s affairs, resulting in 
periodicals such as the Englishwoman’s Review 
(1866-1910). While Indian women received by 
far the greatest coverage in the Review’s interna- 
tional section, articles on Muslim women’s status 
in Egypt appeared in the 1880s. Discussions of 
differing statuses of women in Hindu and Islamic 
traditions predominated in the Review and other 
publications; however, some European feminists 
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pointed to Muslim women’s divorce and inheri- 
tance rights under Islamic law to condemn dis- 
criminatory English family law. If South Asian 
female voices scarcely appear in these publica- 
tions, the Women’s Penny Paper occasionally 
offered space for Indian women’s self expression, 
either through interviews or writings. 

After the mid-nineteenth century, European 
attitudes toward colonized peoples worldwide 
became marked by a palpable sense of racial supe- 
riority. The number of European families residing 
permanently in South Asia increased, changing 
the male-female ratios, although European men 
always outnumbered women, whose arrival 
brought complex changes. Most did not question 
the civilizing mission, although some European 
women — as members of the inferior sex within the 
superior race — did challenge certain aspects of 
imperial rule. Female-authored prescriptive litera- 
ture aimed at European ladies residing in imperial 
outposts was published from the 1850s on by 
European and colonial presses. Advice manuals 
for female readers offered detailed guidance on 
daily life in the colonies, housekeeping, cooking, 
servants, travel, and effective missionary work. 
Flora Annie Steel and Grace Gardiner’s 1888 
Complete Indian Housekeeper and Cook made 
critical, if metaphorical, connection between 
colonial household and empire. These guides con- 
tain invaluable, although naturally biased, data 
on indigenous women serving as domestics in 
European households. At the same time, imperial 
wives often sought to inculcate Victorian norms 
of domesticity among their native servants or 
acquaintances. As the genre burgeoned, the 
portrait of domestics as sly, dirty, and ignorant 
crystalized; this would feed into notions of race 
and hierarchy, justifying increased social distance 
between Europeans and Indians by 1900. This 
contrasted with the early days of the East India 
Company when some Englishmen married Indian 
women, adopting indigenous customs, languages, 
and even religious practices. After 1850, the num- 
ber of memoirs and diaries by European women 
describing native societies expanded; many, but 
not all, contain either implicit or explicit racial 
stereotypes. Similar processes were underway in 
the Dutch East Indies after the 1890s and else- 
where in the globe at the century’s end. 

After 1857 missionary activity in South Asia not 
only increased but also became intimately con- 
nected to reform movements in the metropole; 
henceforth the British public was more aware of, 
and became more involved in, colonized women’s 
issues. In 1866 the Ladies Association for the 
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Promotion of Female Education among the 
Heathens was created in London; it urged that 
female missionaries be allowed full charge of 
zenana education. Finally, in 1887 the CMS per- 
mitted unmarried European women to engage in 
overseas missionary work; by r9o01 there were 
326 single women in Asia and Africa. During the 
1890s, the Zenana Mission Movement sent 
British female physicians to India to incorporate 
health education into school curricula. Treatment 
of cholera, malaria, venereal diseases, and the 
1896 plague epidemic inserted colonial medicine 
and science into the heart of the Indian family, 
bringing information to light as well as drawing 
native women into medical training. Missionary 
publications aimed specifically at women prolifer- 
ated, such as the Indian Female Evangelist, pub- 
lished quarterly under the auspices of the Indian 
Female Normal School and Instruction Society. 
The second volume, appearing in 1875, contained 
original articles devoted to subjects such as “the 
past and present condition of Indian women.” 
The Church of England Zenana Missionary 
Society published a magazine beginning in 1881, 
entitled India’s Women. A 1894 report from 
Bhagulpur by an English missionary, Miss Haitz, 
noted that: “Our average number of schoolchild- 
ren has been 302 and instruction has been given in 
89 zenanas. About 82 villages have been visited . . . 
Zenana work has been carried on among Hindus 
and Mohammedans.” These publications and 
their educational ideology unwittingly conflated 
the notion of India with that of Indian woman; 
eventually South Asian women were cast in an 
entirely new role — mothers of the nation. This 
would be of fundamental importance for Indian 
nationalists but ultimately bore bitter fruit for 
women during Partition. As symbols of the con- 
tested nation, women from the two major South 
Asian religious communities became political tar- 
gets and objects of violence. 

Other British actions inadvertently fostered a 
collective sense of Muslim solidarity by fusing 
claims to political power with religious identity, 
which in turn sparked substantial Hindu animosity. 
As a minority, the Muslims were entitled to special 
electoral and educational treatment and were some- 
times favored with bureaucratic appointments. An 
inherent contradiction was that these transforma- 
tions emphasized achieving radical reform while 
preserving native traditions; this would eventually 
exert a determining influence upon the notion of 
“Indian Muslim womanhood.” This ultimately 
produced a dichotomy between the “traditional 
woman,” mired in superstition and subject to 
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colonized male whim and tyranny, and the “mod- 
ern woman,” open to Western ideals of bourgeois 
femininity, domesticity, and motherhood. In- 
creasingly the “traditional Muslim woman” was 
invoked by colonial officials as the greatest obsta- 
cle to modernizing South Asia; a similar argument 
was raised in British Egypt at the time. Virtually 
identical polemics emerged in the French Empire 
in North Africa, and other European empires, by 
the end of the nineteenth century. 

However, officials, missionaries, and reformers 
seeking to uplift colonized women did not neces- 
sarily speak in a monolithic voice. By the 1870s 
Western-educated Indian men and some women 
began to agitate for a curriculum offering subjects 
beyond household management. British admin- 
istrators were divided, since educating Indian 
women to be more suitable companions for 
Western-trained Indian men was seen by some as 
compromising Indian women’s traditional roles in 
family and household. By the end of the century, 
advice manuals for women written by Muslim 
men appeared; these contained moral and practi- 
cal instructions in household arts and personal 
ethics and constitute a valuable historical source 
on changing ideals of womanhood. 

Notable among reformers is Nazir Ahmad 
(1830-1912), who composed the earliest advice 
manuals for South Asian women. Ahmad con- 
ceived of his trilogy, written as three novels in 
Urdu, as a “syllabus for the instruction of Muslim 
women.” Educated both in classical Islamic stud- 
ies and English institutions, Ahmad may have 
been partially inspired by similar handbooks for 
European ladies, but the title of his first work sug- 
gests another, much older Islamic influence — the 
mirrors for princes literary genre. Entitled Mirat 
al-arus (The mirror of the bride), the first moral 
tale was devoted to good housekeeping and ethics. 
Completed in 1868, it not only won a major liter- 
ary prize offered by the imperial government but 
also the approval of women family members. 
Ahmad’s 1874 masterpiece, Tawba al-Nasuh (The 
repentance of Nasuh), about a young woman’s 
moral redemption, has remained in print since its 
publication. Significantly, Ahmad’s trilogy was 
incorporated into Urdu school curricula and syl- 
labi for Muslim girls. A more explicitly Islamic 
vision for reforming women was Bihishti Zewar 
(Heavenly ornaments) written in the early 1900s 
by Mawlana Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi (1864-1943). 
An instructional guidebook of moral conduct, 
religious teachings, and daily behavior, Thanawi’s 
work sought to meet the challenge of both the 
missionaries and westernized, secular Indians. 
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Rejecting the premise advanced by Bengali Hindu 
and Muslim male reformers — that women were 
essentially different from men — Thanawi argued 
that there were no intellectual or spiritual differ- 
ences between male and female. All good Muslims 
must emulate the Prophet Muhammad as their 
model, although Thanawi clearly accepted the 
existence of social and gender hierarchies. Muslim 
women in India needed moral regeneration 
because they had been deprived of true religious, 
that is, Islamic education. These two positions on 
women, their status, education, and moral reform, 
would dominate debates among Muslim male 
reformers from India to Turkey to North and West 
Africa by 1900. 

With the 1891 Age of Consent Law, Indian 
woman was defined, codified, and thus subjected 
to imperial moral and sexual regulation; the law 
was one of the most controversial pieces of legis- 
lation enacted by a colonial state. On the face of 
it, the law seemed potentially beneficial; it raised 
the age of legally permissible sexual relations for 
girls from ten to twelve years. By the century’s 
close, anti-British, right-wing Hindu activism arose 
in opposition to proposed reforms of marriage 
laws, including age of consent and a proposal to 
allow divorce. In 1906, Muslims of Bengal found- 
ed the All-India Muslim League to counter grow- 
ing Hindu nationalism. Paradoxically both the 
successes and failures of British rule stimulated the 
development of competing Indian nationalisms. 
By the eve of the First World War, two mass 
nationalist movements, one Hindu, the other 
Muslim, coexisted uneasily. As symbols of the 
nation, increasingly gendered as female, women 
suffered the traumatic consequences of this in 1947. 
Despite enormous differences marking religious 
communities in South Asia’s vast, heterogeneous 
population, colonial categories and stereotypes for 
Hindu and Muslim women often displayed 
remarkable congruence. This can be seen in other 
British possessions elsewhere in the world as well 
as in other European empires. 


EGYPT: BETWEEN FRANCE AND 

GREAT BRITAIN, 1798-CA. 1900 

In 1798 Napoleon’s army conquered Egypt in 
an ephemeral occupation ending in 1801 due to 
Ottoman-British intervention. This invasion set 
the stage for French cultural domination in Egypt, 
although Great Britain occupied the country in 
1882, remaining there in one way or another until 
the 1956 Suez crisis. In contrast to India, an 
indigenous government was maintained in place, 
if much reduced in power, since Egypt was not a 
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colony but rather a protectorate. British officials 
in the Nile Valley sought to avert the mistakes 
made in South Asia by restricting modern educa- 
tion, limiting missionary activity, and avoiding 
intervention in Islamic family law. Egypt had 
embarked upon modernization early in the nine- 
teenth century and nationalist sentiment, which 
counter-balanced British imperialism, was well 
developed by the 1880s. Another major difference 
was that Muslims comprised the vast majority of 
the population, although important indigenous 
communities of Egyptian Jews and Copts as well 
as immigrant Syrian Christians existed. Compared 
to minorities in India, the Copts maintained some- 
what different relationships with the British; for 
example, English missionary societies were allowed 
into Egypt only after promising to renounce con- 
version efforts among the Christian Copts. 

Egypt’s proximity to Europe and the lure of 
her ancient monuments meant that numerous 
European expatriates resided there, or traveled 
through, feeding the insatiable demand for Orien- 
talist art, literature, and photography focused 
upon exotic “Eastern” women; some examples 
are Gérard de Nerval (1808-55) who wrote 
Voyage en Orient, first published in serial form in 
1846-7; or Journal of a Visit to Egypt, published 
in 1870 by Catharina Fouché, Duchesse d’Otrante 
(1837-1901). As in India, British administrators 
embarked upon the systematic acquisition of 
information that swelled considerably the colonial 
archive: surveys of many different kinds, police 
and other types of surveillance, and counting or 
enumeration. Much of this documentation is, 
once again, housed at the Public Record Office, 
although microfilms of some series are available. 
The enumerative modality played out differently 
in Egypt as opposed to India where periodic cen- 
suses were carried out from the mid-nineteenth 
century on. The 1881 Indian census engaged nearly 
a half million volunteers to collect information, 
supposedly about every person in the country. Due 
to fears of Muslim unrest, colonial authorities in 
Egypt did not conduct a census until 1897 and 
only in 1917 was detailed household information 
gathered for the first time. (It should be noted that 
the pre-1882 Egyptian government carried out its 
own censuses using European methods but count- 
ing both sexes.) As for the archeological mode of 
knowing, so critical to rewriting Egypt’s history, 
another major difference emerged between India 
and Egypt. French scientists had long claimed a 
pre-eminent position in digging up and interpret- 
ing the country’s past as well as in constructing 
museums. 
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Unlike in India, the British in the Nile Valley 
faced a formidable cultural competitor in France, 
which exerted major influence in art, literature, 
entertainment, education, and language until well 
into the twentieth century. French governesses 
were sought by elite Egyptian families to instruct 
daughters at home; their memoirs represent a 
valuable source of information for that class of 
society. The Jesuit Collége de la sainte famille in 
Cairo houses a precious, and little used, collection 
of memoirs and travel accounts, mainly in French. 
The archive includes the writings of Jehan d’Ivray, 
a French woman who married an Egyptian in the 
1880s and resided in Egypt for four decades. 

French social engineers inspired both the dis- 
course of social reform, whether aimed at women 
or other issues, and actual reform policies in 
Egypt. Most education for girls in nineteenth- 
century Egypt was either confessional — French 
Catholic missionary, Coptic or Jewish -— and/or 
private schools catering to the large resident 
Mediterranean communities of Italians, Maltese, 
and Greeks. The Copts founded a girls school in 
1853; the Alliance israélite universelle, a French 
Jewish educational and philanthropic organization, 
opened institutions around Egypt in the 1890s. At 
first Muslims did not generally enroll girls in these 
institutions, although after 1900 some middle- 
class families sent daughters to Catholic convent 
schools. Missionary school records constitute a 
valuable, though underutilized, documentary 
source on women. For example, the archives of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, which maintained girls 
schools throughout Egypt, are currently housed in 
the Vatican. In addition, Syrian emigrés resident in 
Egypt organized primary girls education from the 
late nineteenth century on and also established a 
vibrant women’s press in Arabic. 

During the 1830s the precolonial Egyptian state 
founded a school to train indigenous midwives, 
creating an administrative apparatus for health 
and policing that generated documentation on 
women and gender. Moreover, a state primary 
school was founded in 1873, the Suyufiyya, to pre- 
pare poor girls for domestic service. These struc- 
tures were preserved after 1882 so that Britain 
was, in some respects, a successor state to that of 
Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha (r. 1805-48) and _ his 
descendants. In contrast to India and the Con- 
tagious Disease Act controversy, colonial officials 
avoided regulating prostitution until around 1905. 
Somewhat in contrast to India, administrators 
such as Lord Cromer (1882-1907), did little to 
further girls education and may have hindered it. 
Questions regarding women’s status under Islamic 
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law and female education had been raised after 
mid-century by Egyptian Muslim elites attached to 
the precolonial state. Partly in consequence, a 
Muslim feminist movement arose in the first 
decade of the twentieth century under the leader- 
ship of Huda Sha‘rawi and Nabawiyya Misa, both 
of whom strove to expand girls educational and 
other opportunities; both women left behind valu- 
able memoirs and other writings. As in India, 
indigenous male reformers also worked to improve 
female legal status; the Egyptian Muslim judge, 
Qasim Amin, published Tabrir al-Mara (The liber- 
ation of woman) in 1899, calling for legal changes 
to combat patriarchal oppression. His next publi- 
cation, al-Mara al-jadida (The new woman, 
1900), explicitly linked female emancipation with 
national liberation from Britain. By the late nine- 
teenth century, moral and didactic writings in 
Arabic by Egyptian and other women appeared, 
burgeoning into an abundant genre and unparal- 
leled source for understanding women’s history 
and the colonial experience. 

Despite considerable differences between British 
imperialism in India and Egypt, much of the colo- 
nial and indigenous nationalist discourse on re- 
forming women in the two countries was similar, 
although once again, Egypt’s cultural inspiration 
came partially from France. By the turn of the cen- 
tury, Egyptian women assumed a charge not 
historically theirs - for the moral, physical, and 
intellectual well-being of their progeny and by 
extension the nation. Scientific child-rearing, 
puériculture, was taught in Egyptian girls schools 
patterned after French institutions. Puériculture 
had first appeared in France in 1865 to instruct 
mothers in raising healthy babies and indoctrinate 
the laboring classes in bourgeois domesticity. The 
program was later incorporated into French colo- 
nial projects worldwide; by the interwar period, 
it was taught to women in French West Africa. 
Despite their foreign origins, some of the ideas 
informing scientific motherhood found a deep res- 
onance among Muslim thinkers and modernizers 
throughout the Islamic world from India to Africa. 
Even in Iran and Turkey, never formally absorbed 
into European empires, nationalist Muslim elites 
adopted — and adapted to local cultural under- 
standings — the construction of ideal womanhood 
contained in scientific motherhood, thenceforth 
linked to the health and progress of the nation. 


BRITISH COLONIALISM IN AFRICA: 

THE CASE OF THE SWAHILI COAST, 

CA. 1840-1900 

Along the Swahili coast from southern Somalia 
to northern Mozambique, the first European 
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interference came during the mid-century anti- 
slavery movement. The English CMS established 
a station near Mombasa for slaves taken from 
ships and manumitted by the British. In the 1890s, 
the CMS center was transformed into an educa- 
tional institution. At the same time, the British 
East Africa Company came under the purview of 
the Foreign Office in 1895, thus ushering in the 
East Africa Protectorate (EAP). As the port of 
Mombasa expanded and railroads linked the 
interior to the port, prostitution developed since 
male workers, without families, were attracted to 
Mombasa by cash wages offered by the colonial 
government. Drought, crop failures, and the 1901 
colonial hut tax also pushed women from the inte- 
rior into coastal prostitution. Documentation on 
these forces can be found in the Kenya National 
Archives, particularly in the district quarterly 
reports and the province annual reports from the 
first decade of the twentieth century on; CMS 
records from the mid-nineteenth century on repre- 
sent another sources of information. However, as 
Margaret Strobel noted in her 1979 study, Muslim 
Women in Mombasa, 1890-1975, “To write about 
women on the Swahili coast is to probe the his- 
tory of the inarticulate and invisible. Evidence 
written by women themselves is scarce.” Never- 
theless, divorce and other legal proceedings provide 
data, although official, male-authored colonial 
reports tended either to ignore women altogether 
or focus only on prostitution to the exclusion of 
other female activities. As elsewhere in the Euro- 
pean empires, the British created racial categories, 
superimposing them upon religious and ethnic dif- 
ferences, which inflamed local conflicts. In addi- 
tion, by undermining traditional social status and 
patriarchal hierarchies, the protectorate govern- 
ment dealt a blow to male authority both domes- 
tic and public. This was particularly true in terms 
of divorce, custody, and marriage proceedings as 
well as inheritance disputes; some women began 
appealing to local British officials in inheritance 
matters in an attempt to maximize their rights 
when Muslim courts proved unsatisfactory. Land 
Office records, the records of the Chief Native 
Court, Mombasa, the East Africa Law Reports, 
and the Mombasa Political Record Books in the 
Kenya National Archives are among the sources 
for documentation on legal disputes. Another par- 
adoxical trend apparent by the early twentieth 
century was that under British rule more women 
began to veil and practice purdah; this was often 
done by lower-class families seeking to elevate 
social standing through imitating superiors. The 
most significant change for women did not occur 
until the 1930s when formal secular schooling for 
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females became available; however, this period is 
outside the purview of the present study. 


FRANCE’S EMPIRE IN NORTH 

AFRICA, CA. 1830-1900 

North Africa provides a number of contrasts 
with the British, Dutch, and other empires. After 
the loss of most of India to Great Britain, France 
was a second-rate colonial power, with only small 
commercial enclaves in the West Indies, Africa, 
and Asia. Then in 1830 France stumbled into 
Algeria. The country’s pacification demanded 
nearly 50 years of brutal warfare waged against 
the Muslim population by the French army. This 
meant that the military not only directly ruled 
Algeria for decades but also that the military 
archives, mainly housed in the Chateau de Vin- 
cennes outside of Paris, represent an important 
source of historical data. From the 1840s on, Arab 
Bureau officers described native women, often 
tribal or rural women. In military records from 
this period, colonized women appear as ethno- 
graphic subjects, often as laborers or producers, 
endowed with freedom of movement and even 
political functions; they were not yet deployed as 
a cultural assault upon Algerian Muslim society. 
However, as in India, prostitution was a public 
health concern due to the large French military 
presence in the country. Apart from references in 
military correspondence to either organized or 
freelance trafficking in sexual favors by European 
women, one of the few published “scientific” 
inquiries into the colonial sex trade was the physi- 
cian E. Duchesne’s De la prostitution dans la ville 
d’Alger depuis la conquéte (1853) which posited 
the existence of a perverse “Oriental sexuality.” 

Documentation on women and gender was 
greatly influenced by the arrival of tens of thou- 
sands of impoverished immigrants from the 
Mediterranean basin in the 1830s. These people, 
of humble, yet heterogeneous, origins, grew into 
colonial settlers; some resided in North Africa until 
1962, and many displayed an aggressive racism 
toward indigenous Muslims and Jews virtually 
without parallel. The literary production of this 
community is generally infused with a discourse of 
violence toward native Algerians, although this 
source has generally been ignored until now by 
scholars. The French Catholic Church sent mis- 
sions to Algeria, mainly to tend to the Mediter- 
ranean population but also to convert Muslims 
and Jews. In the Kabylia, where a substantial 
ethnic, but not religious, Berber minority resided, 
the colonial regime attempted to divorce Berber 
Muslims from Arab Muslims through legal and 
other strategies. Here Catholic missionaries, prin- 
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cipally the White Fathers, made some conversions, 
mainly among orphans or outcasts, by setting up 
clinics, orphanages, and schools. One of the most 
singular autobiographies from French Algeria was 
written by Fadhma Amrouche, a Kabyle village 
woman. Her Histoire de ma vie (Story of my life) 
details the life of a convert to Christianity, edu- 
cated by Catholic orders, and living under French 
colonial rule in Algeria and later Tunisia. 

Generally the military and civilian governments 
of Algeria were hostile to missionary activity, 
arguing, as in other Muslim colonies, that educa- 
tion and/or attempts at conversion would fan 
revolt. Thus the church did not establish health 
and educational institutions comparable with 
those in India. Finally Alliance israélite univer- 
selle reformers from Paris arrived at mid-century 
to found schools and make Algerian (as well 
as Moroccan and Tunisian) Jews French. The 
archives of the White Fathers and other Catholic 
missions in North Africa, located in Rome and 
France, as well as those of Protestant missions 
from the United Kingdom or North America, have 
hardly been used by historians, although they rep- 
resent a critical source. Similarly the archives of 
the Alliance housed in Paris have not been con- 
sulted for women and gender issues by historians 
of colonial Algeria, although several studies are 
currently underway. 

Debates among colonial officials and settlers 
over Algerian women’s status became embroiled 
in another debate over sexuality and _ political 
rights. Polemics concerning native women and 
their proper education placed them in a contra- 
dictory position — as preservers of authentic North 
African traditions on the one hand, or as bea- 
cons of modernity within the household on the 
other. Each perspective implied radically different 
educational policies. The deadlock over which of 
these mutually exclusive social visions should pre- 
vail afforded an excuse to neglect female instruc- 
tion throughout the colonial period. Indeed after 
1861 colonial officials successfully lobbied against 
state-supported instruction, claiming that schools 
were too costly, and worse, that educated women 
were accepted by neither society; some even 
asserted that Western education for Muslim girls 
produced prostitutes. Arguments against girls 
education were linked to the sexualization of the 
Algerian woman by European settlers as well as 
travelers and photographers. This too contrasts to 
a degree with British India where the ratio of 
European to native never approached those in 
Algeria. Progressively the settlers assumed a novel 
collective identity encapsulated by the notion of 
“We Algerians” which held that the Europeans 
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constituted a cultural race distinct from both the 
“inferior” Muslims and the degenerate, effemi- 
nate, French of the metropole. By 1900 issues of 
sex and gender dominated the controversy over 
limited political representation for some colon- 
ized males. Deployed as a tool for disenfranchise- 
ment, women’s supposedly “depraved” status under 
Islamic law - as interpreted by colonial officials 
and settlers — proved Muslim assimilation to 
France was impossible. This explains a new genre 
of colonial literature — official studies, popular fic- 
tion, pseudoscientific tracts devoted to Muslim 
women — whose real purpose was to deny native 
Algerians the most basic rights. 

In stark contrast, by 1900 Muslim reformers 
in Egypt and North Africa argued that Islamic 
law was not immutable; the Tunisian jurist, Tahir 
al-Haddad, proposed a new reading of women’s 
rights, campaigning for modern female education. 
Another prominent jurist, the Algerian Kamil 
Muhammad ibn Mustafa, composed in 1903 Les 
droits de la femme (The rights of woman), written 
in the conqueror’s language. Its audiences were the 
French of the metropole and French-educated 
Muslims, then pressing for political representation. 

In contrast to British India and Egypt, or the 
Dutch East Indies, the construction of French 
Algeria was as much the forging of a gaze — or 
spectrum of gazes fixed upon Muslim women’s 
sexuality — as the assembling of coercive mecha- 
nisms for knowing and controlling. This produced 
an enormous corpus of colonial documents, now 
housed mainly in Aix-en-Provence. That gaze, its 
discourses and representations, constituted a criti- 
cal force in the cultural politics of French Algeria. 
While elements of this existed in other European 
empires, nowhere was the colonized woman rep- 
resented in this way, manipulated to this degree, 
for the political purposes of settler communities. 
A final difference between British India and 
French Algeria was that late nineteenth-century 
French feminists were not as deeply implicated 
in the imperial project as were British femin- 
ists. Nevertheless, the French feminist and suf- 
fragist, Hubertine Auclert (1848-1914), resided 
in Algeria for four years and raised the issue of 
colonial racism and the oppression of colonized 
women in many of her writings. Much of her 
correspondence can be found in Paris in the exten- 
sive Bouglé collection located at the Bibliothéque 
historique de la ville de Paris. 

As the British in Egypt attempted to avoid the 
mistakes made in India, so too the French in 
Tunisia sought to avoid the errors of Algeria. Like 
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Egypt, Tunisia was a protectorate, conquered in 
1881 but never ruled by the French military. In 
Tunisia the struggle over sexuality and citizenship 
did not exist due to the country’s different status 
and the different position of European settlers 
there. Thus the issue of education for indigenous 
girls or boys was not as highly charged politically. 
Indeed a novel experiment in modern learning for 
Muslim girls was launched around 1900 and 
began to bear fruit by the eve of the First World 
War. One of the first academic, secular primary 
schools for colonized girls in the French Empire, 
the School for Muslim Girls, was organized by 
both Tunisian Muslims and French liberals. The 
school, still extant today, not only educated the 
first female physician in the country but also 
the spouses of many male Tunisian nationalists. 
Generally speaking, the vast archives of the French 
Protectorate for Tunisia represent a rich, but once 
again underutilized, source for studying women 
under colonial rule, as do the archives of the 
precolonial Tunisian state. Some protectorate 
records, not repatriated to France in 1956, are still 
housed in the Tunisian national archives in Tunis; 
vast quantities of colonial documents, shipped to 
the metropole at independence, are deposited in 
the archives in Nantes. Finally Catholic mission- 
ary records for Tunisia have hardly been studied; 
once again, the papers of the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph in the Vatican await their historian. 

In precolonial Morocco, one of the first girls 
schools was opened by the Alliance israélite uni- 
verselle in Tangiers in 1866; documentation on 
this school and others like it is readily avaiable in 
the AIU archives in Paris. Again with Algeria as 
counter-model, after 1912 the colonial regime in 
Morocco eschewed, for the most part, introducing 
overt changes into Islamic personal status law. 
Indeed the patriarchal authority of the reigning 
‘Alawi dynasty and of great Arab or Berber lords 
was reinforced; France wanted Morocco to 
remain theoretically “traditional,” untouched by 
modernity. Nevertheless colonial divide-and-con- 
quer strategies indirectly politicized Islamic family 
law by opposing it to Berber customary law. Since 
the large Berber minority was mistakenly re- 
garded as more amenable to the civilizing mission, 
French administrators sought to drive a wedge 
between Arabs and Berbers. Thus the Moroccan 
Berber woman (as with the Algerian Kabyle 
woman) was represented as commanding greater 
respect in her society and displaying greater 
personal morality than her degraded, eroticized 
Arab sister. Once again women were deployed as 
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markers of racial and cultural difference to divide 
Muslim groups. Of the three French North 
African countries, the least amount of scholarship 
on women exists to date for colonial Morocco. 
Documentation can be found in the Moroccan 
Protectorate archives in Nantes and the military 
archives at Vincennes; as is true for Tunisia, colo- 
nial records still remain in Morocco, principally 
in Rabat. The intense study of Berber societies 
by colonial ethnographers doing fieldwork in 
Morocco generated a considerable corpus of data 
that represents an underutilized fund awaiting 
future researchers. Finally recent oral history proj- 
ects interviewing Moroccan women participants 
in nationalist/anti-colonial movements have yield- 
ed considerable information, although for periods 
later than those covered by this essay. 

By the eve of the First World War, colonized 
women throughout the globe were becoming the 
measure of all things — politico-cultural symbols 
and objects of reform as well as ideological terrain 
for debating issues of identity, cultural authen- 
ticity, and moral aptitude for Western assimilation. 


IMPERIAL SOURCES ON WOMEN: 

PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 

Substantially more is known about European 
women’s myriad engagements in overseas empire 
as settlers, travelers, missionaries, or teachers — 
particularly for British India — than about colonial 
female subjects, although this is currently chang- 
ing as scholarly interest in women, gender, and 
imperialism expands. For the Islamic world, most 
attention has been focused upon diverse nation- 
alisms with their ideologies of the female-gen- 
dered nation. Various interpretations have been 
advanced about the consequences for colonized 
women of the ideological and political construct 
of Muslim womanhood, tied in turn to mother- 
hood or wifehood, that was clearly articulated by 
1900. Some scholars argue that the ideal of the 
“new Muslim woman” afforded opportunities for 
improving real women’s social positions in their 
respective societies; others, however, see that ide- 
ology, encircled by a double patriarchy, colonial 
and indigenous, as blocking meaningful change 
for women. Still others point out that the greatly 
expanded regulatory reach of the modern state 
not only brought women, whether colonized or 
not, ever more firmly under male control but also 
widened the perceived gap between the feminine 
“traditional” and feminine “modern.” One dan- 
ger inherent in the nationalist sources is that too 
much attention has been concentrated upon dis- 
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course — what male reformers said or claimed — 
and not enough about what “facts on the ground” 
meant for colonized women in their daily lives 
and multiple encounters with diverse aspects 
and agents of imperialism. Some of the scholars 
currently redefining the field are: Janet Afary, 
Beth Baron, Marilyn Booth, Nikki R. Keddie, 
Afsaneh Najmabadi, Lisa L. Pollard, Monica 
Ringer, Mona Russell, A. Holly Shissler, Elizabeth 
Thompson, and Judith Tucker. 

Did the indisputable violence of imperial 
conquest and settler colonialism “deplete the 
archive,” restrict knowledge about precolonial 
women, and silence colonized female voices, as 
some claim? The response to this is probably both 
affirmative and negative. Abundant, extremely 
diverse historical data remain to be exploited, 
however. When used in critical fashion, textual 
archival sources, such as the vast holding of the 
English CMS, of the Dutch Reformed Church and 
missionaries, or of the French Catholic White 
Fathers and Sisters, offer information about 
women, families, and societies not generally found 
elsewhere; for example, details about household 
management, popular beliefs and practices, child- 
rearing, or female healers can be gleaned from 
these documents — even if these activities were 
recorded to subvert “traditional” customs. In addi- 
tion, these documents provide evidence not found 
in government sources since imperial officials at 
the top of colonial pecking orders often deemed 
such information unworthy of note — or because, 
as men, they did not enjoy direct access. Reading 
against the grain can potentially transform even 
the most recondite or suspect, even tainted, piece 
of evidence into a legitimate source for under- 
standing the Europeans as well as the colonial 
subjects portrayed therein. Colonial censuses are 
also important sources of information that have 
scarcely been utilized for women and gender in 
French colonies. Even less attention has been 
directed to historical sources on colonized chil- 
dren and youth, such as the records of orphanages 
or public health organizations, or those of scout- 
ing groups, which had chapters for boys and girls, 
indigenous as well as European, throughout Africa 
and Asia. Despite inherent limitations — explicit 
or implicit assumptions and biases — these and 
other sources offer opportunities for enhanced 
knowledge about the past, provided that histori- 
ans continuously acknowledge the problematic 
nature of the archive of European imperialism 
generated by those aiming to exploit, dominate, 
and convert the peoples studied and recorded. 
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Jutta CLANCY-SMITH 


Caucasus: Mid-18th to Early 2oth Century 


The Caucasus is traditionally divided into two 
zones, North Caucasus and Transcaucasia. Up to 
1990, the U.S.S.R. included all of Caucasia. Now 
North Caucasus is in the Russian Federation and 
is subdivided into three regions: Northwest (in- 
cluding the republics of Adyghea and Karachay- 
Cherkessia and Krasnodar Territory), Central 
(republics of Kabardino-Balkaria and North 
Ossetia-Alania and Stavropol Territory), and 
Northeast (republics of Chechnya, Ingushetia, 
and Daghestan). The Transcaucasian republics 
(Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan) have become 
independent states. 


ISLAM IN CAUCASIAN SOCIETIES 

The Islamic identity of Caucasian societies is as 
follows. East Transcaucasia: Shit Muslims, Ja‘fari 
school; Northeast Caucasus: Sunni Muslims, 
ShafiT school; some Shit Muslims live in Southern 
Daghestan; Northwest and Central Caucasus: 
Sunni Muslims, Hanafi school. 

The status of women in Caucasian society in the 
eighteenth to early twentieth centuries should be 
considered in the context of Islamic influence and 
the level of Islamization among Caucasian peo- 
ples. The Caucasus was Islamized gradually from 
the earliest centuries of Islam. Most of the region 
was exposed to Islamization except for Georgia 
(although Muslim Kisti live there), Armenia, 
Abkhazia, part of Ossetia, and Krasnodar and 
Stavropol Territories where Christianity pre- 
vailed. The Caucasian regions were not Islamized 
evenly. The strongest and earliest Islamization 
took place in Azerbaijan, Daghestan, Chechnya, 
and Ingushetia. The populations of Northwest 
and Central Caucasus were less influenced. An 
intense rivalry between Islamic and customary 
legal traditions in Caucasia existed from the eight- 
eenth to early twentieth centuries. 

The status of women in Caucasian customary 
law and Islamic cultures may be viewed according 
to different categories: marital, social, and legal. 
Most Caucasian societies that were exposed to 
Islamization, namely Kabarda, Chechnya, Ingu- 
shetia, and Daghestan, consisted of feudal estates. 
The main aspects of Caucasian women’s status are 
concerned with the family sphere (kalym, kebin, 
avoidance etiquette, women’s status within the 


clan structures); the social sphere (status of the 
senior woman, Kabardian guashe); and the legal 
sphere (right of divorce, rights connected with the 
division of property and inheritance). 

The status of women in this period should 
take into account the period of Ottoman domina- 
tion of Caucasia; the influence of the Crimean 
Khanate and Iran (fifteenth to the second half of 
eighteenth century); the subsequent Russian con- 
quest of the Caucasus (Russo-Caucasian War of 
1763-1862); the annexation of North Caucasus 
(1863) and East Transcaucasia (1878) to Russia; 
and reforms (administrative, socioeconomical, 
judicial, and so forth) carried out by the Russian 
administration. 


WRITTEN SOURCES 

The written sources from the eighteenth to early 
twentieth centuries are in Arabic, Old Ottoman, 
and Russian. The local North Caucasian written 
languages were still developing in the seventeenth 
to nineteenth centuries when sources in local 
languages (Northeast Caucasus and East Trans- 
caucasia) appeared. 


UNPUBLISHED (ARCHIVAL) SOURCES 

1. Private archives and mosques. There are 
archive materials from private collections and 
village mosque archives in Daghestan and Azer- 
baijan. Arabic manuscripts from the sixteenth to 
twentieth centuries on the history of Northeast 
Caucasus and East Transcaucasia are kept there. 
The largest is the manuscript collection (including 
the Oriental manuscript department) of the 
Institute of History, Archaeology, and Ethno- 
graphy of the Daghestan Scientific Center of the 
Russian Academy of Science (IHAE DSC RAS). 

2. State archives. These are the Moscow and 
St. Petersburg archives and the Caucasian ar- 
chives. The Moscow archives contain the Foreign 
Affairs Archive; the Russian State Military His- 
torical Archive (collections of the Military Regis- 
tration Archive of the Main Headquarters); and 
the State Archive of the Russian Federation. The 
St. Petersburg archives consist of the St. Peters- 
burg Department of the Archive of Russian Acad- 
emy of Science and the Central State Archive. The 
Caucasian archives include the Central State 
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Historical Archive of Republic of Georgia (CSHA 
RG, Tbilisi, Georgia); the Central State Historical 
Archive of the Republic of Azerbaijan (Baku, 
Azerbaijan); the Central State Archive of the 
Republic of Daghestan (Makhachkala, Russia); 
the Central State Archive of the Republic of 
North Ossetia-Alania (CSA RNOA, Vladikavkaz, 
Russia); the Central State Archive of the Republic 
of Kabardino-Balkaria (CSA RKB, Nalchik, 
Russia); the State Archive of Krasnodar Terri- 
tory (Krasnodar, Russia); the Republican Archive 
of Adyghea (Maikop, Russia); the Republican 
Archive of Karachay-Cherkessia (Cherkessk, 
Russia); and the State Archive of Stavropol 
Territory (Stavropol, Russia). The Republican 
Archive of Chechnya (Grozny) was destroyed in 
r990 during the Russian-Chechen war. Many 
data on the status of women in Chechnya are 
stored in the CSA RNOA. 

All the archives in Caucasus, Moscow, and St. 
Petersburg provide guidebooks to the main 
archival holdings that contain file descriptions. 
These archives were created during Soviet rule in 
Caucasia (1920s—198o0s) and contain information 
on the Russian administration’s activities in 
Caucasus (sixteenth to early twentieth centuries). 

3. Customary (adat) law and shariat rules regis- 
tration. In the nineteenth century in North Cau- 
casus, a codification of customary law regulations 
was carried out, initially by Imam Shamil (North- 
east Caucasus, 1847), then by the Russian admin- 
istration (Northwest and Central Caucasus). In 
1860 the Russian administration had set up an 
army-administered government in Caucasus with 
the center in Tiflis (now Tbilisi) (1860-1917). 

Judicial materials of the adat and Muslim 
courts contain the descriptions of exercise of both 
customary law and Shari‘a regulations in respect 
of women (marriage, divorce, division of property 
and inheritance, rape, and insults). In Northeast 
Caucasus and East Transcaucasia (Azerbaijan), 
the verdicts of the adat and Muslim courts were 
written down only in Arabic. Documents were 
kept in the mosque libraries and libraries of local 
rulers. The most important ones were engraved 
on the walls of public buildings. 

In Northwest and Central Caucasus, the resolu- 
tions of adat and Muslim courts were originally 
oral. Russian had been an official language there 
since the late eighteenth century. The resolutions 
of these courts, and then the courts created by the 
Russian authorities, were subsequently written in 
Russian. 

Most of this material is stored in the archives 
of Northwest and Central Caucasus (Nalchik, 
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Vladikavkaz, Krasnodar, Stavropol, Maikop), 
Transcaucasia (Tbilisi, Baku), Moscow, and St. 
Petersburg. Very little is published. 

4. Collections related to the study of women’s 
status in Caucasian society. The most important 
of these are: CSHA RG: Collection 2, Office of 
the Head Governor of Transcaucasian Territory; 
Collection 7, Headquarters of the Chief of 
Civilian Department in Caucasus. CSA RNOA: 
Collection 12, Office of the Head of Terskaya 
Region. CSA RKB: Collection 16, Office of the 
Commander of Central Caucasian Line; Collec- 
tion 23, Kabardian Provisional Court; Collection 
22, Nalchik Highlander Verbal Court. 


PUBLISHED SOURCES 

Primary materials consist of newspapers; 
ethnographical research data on the Caucasus 
by Russian and foreign researchers; works of 
Caucasian reformers, scholars; travelogues; and 
information from Russian officials who were in 
service in the Caucasus. 

Secondary materials include materials of the 
scientific researches on the Caucasus conducted in 
the Soviet and post-Soviet periods. 

1. Newspapers. In the mid-to-late nineteenth to 
early twentieth centuries, newspapers in the 
Russian language were started in the main Cauca- 
sian centers (Tbilisi, Krasnodar, Vladikavkaz, 
Derbent). Important titles include: Kavkaz, 
Tbilisi; Terskiye Vedomosti, Vladikavkaz; Severni 
Kavkaz, Krasnodar; Novoye Obozreniye, Kaz- 
bek; and Terek, Vladikavkaz. These newspapers 
are stored in North Caucasian and Azerbaijan 
republican libraries, the state archives of North 
Caucasian republics and Azerbaijan, and in the 
V. I. Lenin Russian State Library (Moscow). Some 
of the newspaper materials — mainly information 
on the life of Caucasian peoples — are published as 
separate books. 

2. Ethnographical research data on Caucasus 
by Russian and foreign researchers. Between the 
eighteenth and early twentieth centuries, aspects 
of the life of Caucasian peoples were actively 
studied, including the status of women in Islamic 
society (M. M. Kovalevskii 1899). Most materials 
were issued in two collections published in Tbilisi: 
Collected Information on Caucasian Highlanders 
(Caucasian Highlander Department, 1868-81) 
and Collected Information for Describing Cauca- 
sian Landscape and Tribes (Caucasian Education 
District Department, 1882-1926). In the U.S.S.R., 
the majority of ethnographic materials of the 
eighteenth to early twentieth centuries were 
republished from the 1950s to the 1980s. 
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3. Works of Caucasian reformers, scholars, and 
writers. Only in Daghestan and Azerbaijan was 
the influence of Islam so strong that Arabic was 
used. By the eighteenth century, the main pub- 
lished sources produced by reformers, scholars, 
and writers were issued in Arabic, for example, al- 
Kuduki (Daghestan, 1652-1717) (copies kept in 
the Manuscript Collection of the IHAE DSC 
RAS); al-Kadari (1834-1910), in Arabic, Persian, 
Azeri, Turkish, and Russian (kept in the Manu- 
script Fund of IHAE DSC RAS and the Institute 
of Manuscripts and Institute of Literature of 
Azerbaijan Academy of Science); Ali Kayayev 
(1878-1943), in Arabic, Turkish, and Lakian. 

The situation in Northwest and Central Cauca- 
sus was different. The North Caucasian reformers 
had been educated in Russia (St. Petersburg) and 
had a good command of the written Russian 
language and used it to write works on the life 
of Caucasian peoples (Shora Nogmov, Khan- 
Ghirei, Kazi-Ghirei 1808-63, Adyl-Ghirei 1819- 
76, Adyl-Ghirei Keshev 1837-73, Lukman 
Kodzokov, Batyr-Bek Shardanoy, Adam Dymov, 
Kosta Khetagurov). There were numerous pub- 
lications in Russian-language newspapers and 
magazines issued in Caucasus and St. Petersburg 
in the nineteenth century (Sovremennik, Kavkaz, 
Voyenni Sbornik, Na Kavkaze, Kubanskiye 
Voiskovye Vedomosti, Yekaterinburg; Etnogra- 
ficheskoye Obozreniye, Terskiye Vedomosti, Vla- 
dikavkaz). Besides Russian, the Northwest and 
Central Caucasian reformers used Arabic, Old 
Ottoman, and local languages. 


MATERIAL SOURCES 


Archaeological materials 

Various religious buildings have survived in 
Caucasus up to the present, and some of them 
have a bearing on women. For example, the 
sanctuaries of the eighteenth to early twentieth 
centuries in Daghestan and Azerbaijan contain 
legends about heroic girls and women. The Rutuls 
(Southern Daghestan and Northern Azerbaijan) 
have a sanctuary connected with a legend about a 
deranged girl who at the end of the eighteenth 
century led a group of pilgrims who had lost 
their way in the mountains out to the road and 
then disappeared. The sanctuary (ujag’abyr) was 
erected at the place where her impressed foot- 
step remained miraculously intact. 


Museum material 
The Caucasian exhibits of Russian ethno- 
graphic museums provide important additional 
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information. They make it possible to identify the 
role of women in the socionormative culture and 
understand some basic material attributes of their 
status within the society and family. There are 
republican museums (local lore, history, and so 
forth) in the North Caucasian republics and 
Azerbaijan. The Russian Ethnographic Museum 
(former State Museum of Ethnography of the 
U.S.S.R. Peoples) in St. Petersburg holds a large 
ethnographic collection. 


Arabic epigraphical inscriptions 

These are found in Daghestan and Azerbaijan 
as inscriptions on the walls of religious buildings. 
They include the verdicts of Muslim courts on the 
walls of old mosques. 


Use of sources in current research on 

women and gender in the Caucasus 

The sources in Russian are investigated most 
fully, the sources in Arabic and Old Ottoman are 
less well investigated. This is because of the Soviet 
system of teaching and training of researchers 
(Eastern languages are not taught in the historical 
faculties of Russian universities). The private and 
mosque archives have scarcely been investigated. 
This kind of source was found in Russia only in 
the 1990s. 

All the sources mentioned here are accessible, 
though access to private and mosque archives 
might be difficult. Recommendations are required 
for visiting them. The Russian archives are in per- 
fect condition. The archives of Transcaucasia are 
in an unsatisfactory state because of the lack of 
financial support. 

Different kinds of sources should be used to 
achieve a full picture of the condition of women 
in the Islamic societies of the Caucasus. In Soviet 
and Russian research different kinds of sources 
are rarely compared. 
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TRINA BABICH 


History of Islam in China: Mid-18th to Early 2oth Century 


OVERVIEW 

For this period the sources that allow us to recre- 
ate the history of Muslim China are generally epi- 
graphic (tombstones or steles in mosques) and 
local monographs written by officials of the em- 
pire. Lineage books, in which the history of each 
clan or lineage is recorded, provide another very 
interesting source. Travel narratives written by 
foreigners such as the fourteenth-century Arab 
voyager Ibn Battita, missionaries, or military and 
diplomatic officers at the end of the nineteenth or 
the beginning of the twentieth century are equally 
useful. There are also new editions of old Muslim 
texts. The absence of any kind of illustration or 
representation is notable in these texts. The occa- 
sional cartoon that appeared in the Chinese press 
concerning Chinese Muslims rendered them indis- 
tinguishable from other Chinese and included no 
women whatsoever. 

But all these sources tell only a part of the story, 
expressing the point of view of those who con- 
trolled or had access to political and cultural 
expression in China. They were non-Muslim or 
sometimes Muslim but always male scholars or 
officials, in short the dominant class. The sources 
are obviously biased or insufficient for research 
into the non-privileged classes of Chinese society — 
particularly Muslim women. This makes on-site 
anthropological field research indispensable. Even 
if we are unable to reconstruct the whole past from 
collective memory, we may at least verify with local 
women the discourses that are constructed around 
their existence. 

The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries covered 
in this section were marked by the local anchoring 
of Islam in Chinese society, especially in peasant 
life, with the development of local mosques and the 
conflicts within the Chinese Empire. Another par- 
ticularly important feature was the building of sep- 
arate mosques, gingzhensi (temples of purity and 
truth) for men and women. 

In eighteenth-century China, Muslims were not 
foreign, but fully integrated speakers of local 
Chinese languages. All Muslims were referred to 
as “Hui.” They were the descendants of Arab 
and Persian traders who used the land and sea 
trade routes. The first official contact with Islam 
occurred in 651 C.E., but most Muslims are the 
descendants of people who immigrated, some of 


them forced to do so, during the Mongol dynasty 
(Yuan), from thirteenth-century Central Asian and 
Arab civilizations. Scholars such as D. D. Leslie 
(1986) refer to these citizens as Chinese Mus- 
lims. At the end of the sixteenth and the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, Islam became better 
established in Chinese society. The expansion of 
mosques throughout rural China took place prin- 
cipally during the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries. The Chinese-speaking Muslims, today 
referred to as Hui, are spread throughout the Chi- 
nese territory with a notable concentration in the 
northwest. Turkish-speaking Muslims of Xinjiang, 
today referred to as Uyghurs, became part of the 
Chinese Empire only in the mid-eighteenth century 
when their pastures, towns, and oases were con- 
quered by the Qing army. 

The legal status of Chinese Muslims was the 
same as that of all the other citizens of the empire. 
Some exceptions occurred under the Tang and 
Song dynasties (from the seventh to the thirteenth 
century) when Arab or Persian traders could not 
take their Chinese wives out of China and during 
the Yuan dynasty when Muslims could not prac- 
tice ritual slaughter. But the situation was different 
for the Turkish-speaking Muslims who, in the first 
century after their conquest by the Qing, had to 
adjust from Shari'a to Qing law. After the revolt of 
the nineteenth century, the Qing law alone was 
applied (Millward 1998). 


WOMEN’S ISLAM 

In traditional China all women, including Mus- 
lims, were subject to the same imperial laws. They 
were considered minors with few rights. They 
could not inherit land and the law allowed the 
lineage chief complete latitude in determining the 
distribution of any property. They had to submit 
to the will of their fathers, husbands, and sons 
and only obtained power when they were old and 
could run their own household. The law allowed 
for one principal wife and numerous concubines. 
Although polygamy was common in China, only 
men from well-off families could maintain several 
wives. The same was true for Muslims. 

In historical texts, we have almost no mention of 
Muslim women. However, Fu Tongxian (1940), a 
Hui historian, told the story of Yue’e, which he 
borrowed from the Yuan Annals. The life of this 
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woman became known because of her disastrous 
fate. She belonged to a high-class family; she was 
the daughter of Jamal al-Din, an officer of the 
Yuan dynasty and the sister of a well-known Chi- 
nese poet, Ding Henian. She was a woman of great 
knowledge - she taught Islam to her brother — and 
was very brave. She lived in Anhui province when 
the troubles began. To escape from local armed 
rebels, she tried to organize a hiding place for the 
women and their daughters, but too late. She threw 
herself into the river with her own daughter and 
nine other women. In memory of their courage, 
these ten women were buried together. 

As far as ordinary life is concerned, our knowl- 
edge is very limited for this period. From the 
descendants of the Chinese Muslim refugees in 
what is now Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan we have 
some information about the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. In a small museum in a village of Kazakhstan, 
we can see that Muslim women wore the same 
clothes as their Chinese sisters and had their 
feet bound like them. The military French officer 
Commandant d’Ollone wrote during his journey 
(1906-9) to Hezhou (the Chinese Mecca) that the 
women wore a black silk veil and only went in the 
streets on horseback. He observed that in other 
parts of China, the non-Muslim women of high- 
class families could not generally go out and if they 
had to, would wear a black veil too. No other 
women wore anything distinctive (d’Ollone 1911). 
Missionaries found it difficult to distinguish Mus- 
lim women among Chinese women when they 
tried to make contact in order to convert them. 
Olive M. Botham (1926) noted of Muslim women: 
“Tt seems that in Honan a woman may be as free, 
well-educated and bigoted as a man; in the north- 
west they are kept more in the place of women in 
other Moslem lands; while in many other parts of 
China their life can scarcely be differentiated from 
that of the thousands of heathen around.” 

Despite their dependence and total submission, 
the women of central China, in the province of 
Henan in particular, set up their own places of reli- 
gious worship. Women’s mosques were built and 
managed by a female ahong (imam, in Chinese ii 
ahong) and a management committee composed 
entirely of women. The simple places of worship 
dating from the Yuan dynasty were transformed 
into real mosques over the course of the centuries. 
They were constructed in villages as well as cities. 
Their construction was generally linked to a line- 
age of the faithful from the same village or region, 
much like the male mosques. The architecture of 
these mosques that belong to traditional Islam 
(laojiao, old teaching) was typically Chinese. The 
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female ahong led the faithful in prayer and was 
also a teacher. She often served as a counselor for 
women and their families and even prepared the 
bodies of deceased women before their funerals. 
She learned to read the Qur’an in Arabic and other 
religious texts in Persian. Although illiterate in 
Chinese, she could write it phonetically in the 
Persian alphabet. Most of the women ahong 
were born into religious families, but some of them 
had no religious antecedents and became ahong 
through dedicated study. She learned with one or 
more nii abong. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century the first phase of knowledge (called halifa 
in China) was equivalent for young women and 
men studying Islam. There were special books for 
women written in Arabic and Persian. The first 
one, Kitab al-fasl (Book of distinction), insists on 
the importance for women to seek knowledge. 
After the assimilation of the whole of the curricu- 
lum, a student became ahong with the celebration 
called chuanyi, “wear the cloth” or “wear the 
dress.” In general, the female ahong began her 
work in the local mosque when her children were 
adults. The women’s mosque was also a place of 
refuge for women and their children, fleeing war, 
famine, or repudiation by their husbands. Some 
elements permit us to suppose that the women’s 
mosques grew out of a desire on the part of newly 
converted Chinese women to have structures and 
places of worship similar to that of their Buddhist 
and Taoist sisters living in the central plain in 
China (Allés 2000). The development of education 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries allowed 
women Muslims to reinforce and extend this type 
of organization (Jaschok and Shui 2000). In other 
parts of China, the women prayed at home as in 
other parts of the Muslim world. The space for 
women that sometimes exists in a male mosque is 
a modern feature. In traditional Chinese society 
the normative way was the strict separation of the 
sexes. 


SPREAD OF ISLAM 

By the seventeenth century Islam had spread in 
China through the Quranic teachings founded by 
Hu Dengzhou (1522-97), referred to as jingtang 
jiaoyu (teachings in the room of books) (Aubin 
1997). This influence extended throughout the 
Central China plain to the coast. During the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries Sufism also devel- 
oped, through teaching and writing, in the entire 
Central Asian region. The debate between Jesuit 
and Confucian literati also influenced Muslim 
scholars such as Wang Daiyu (1570-1650) and Liu 
Zhi (1660-1730) in Nanjing, or Ma Zhu (1640- 
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1711) in Yunnan (Murata 2000). Their work gath- 
ered together the principals of Islam and Islamic 
philosophy in the Chinese language. These intel- 
lectuals were trained in the classical Chinese cur- 
riculum; in addition to their knowledge of Taoism 
and Buddhism, they also knew Persian and Arabic. 
Their discourses are familiar to us thanks to the 
regular reissuing of their texts. These works 
embody the convergence between Islam and Con- 
fucianism and are an excellent example of a real 
adaptation of Islam in the Chinese context. 

Muslim religious space is organized in small 
communities of followers around a mosque. These 
mosques are directed by an ahong who is invited by 
the followers to guide them in religious affairs; for 
secular questions, each mosque has a special com- 
mittee, wagf in Arabic, composed only of local 
members of the mosque. Each is independent from 
the others. This system, called laojiao (qadim in 
Arabic) is the oldest in China. 

In one example in Henan province, local docu- 
ments attest to the building of mosques in 55 dis- 
tricts and towns between the end of the fourteenth 
and the mid-seventeenth century. In a village in the 
north of this province, there was only one mosque 
in the seventeenth century and five by the end of 
the nineteenth century; all are still standing. In the 
city of Zhengzhou seven mosques were built be- 
tween the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


SUFISM 

During the sinicization phase of Islam in the east 
of China, another phase in northwest China cen- 
tered on Sufism. The best known orders (tariqat) 
were the Naqshbandiyya and Qadiriyya. Rather 
than focusing on the mosque, the Sufis worshipped 
a line of saints going back to the implantation of 
Islam in China —a line of saints referred to as men- 
huan. All the religious activities are centered on the 
tomb ofa saint. This type of religious organization 
did not extend into eastern China. The saint is, of 
course, a man, but there are also women’s tombs. 
For example, in Xinjiang, there are the tombs of 
the two girls of Ma Mingxin, the precursor of the 
Jahriyya (a branch of the Naqshbandiyya) where 
organized religious activities take place. 


DISCRIMINATION 

The Hui began to have serious difficulties with 
the imperial government from the end of the 
eighteenth century onwards. Discriminatory prac- 
tices against Muslims appeared amongst the man- 
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darin during the Qing dynasty and amongst the 
non-Muslim provincial population of the north- 
west. According to the historian Jonathan Lipman 
(1997), discrimination arose from the incessant 
rivalries and violence between brotherhoods dur- 
ing this period. This violence rose to new heights in 
the middle of the nineteenth century during the 
Taiping uprising to the south of the empire and the 
Nian revolt to the east. Muslim uprisings took 
place in four provinces (Yunnan, Shaanxi, Gansu, 
Xinjiang). Not all the Hui participated in these 
revolts; some even joined the Qing camps. None- 
theless these events signal the emergence of the 
essence of Hui identity, of their position in Chinese 
society, and of the ways in which that society 
regarded them. The evolution would only be com- 
pleted with the development of Han nationalism at 
the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century (Gladney 1991). 
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ELISABETH ALLES 


Muslim Communities in China: Mid-18th to 


Early 2oth Century 


Inadequacy of sources, the distance of time, the 
over-writing by an official chronology, all make 
questions of identity and identification difficult 
to explore. Only a gender analysis qualified by 
an analysis of state-minority relations, of ethni- 
city, and of the history of Islamic indigenization, 
among other factors, can go some way toward 
explanations of seemingly contradictory develop- 
ments, unique to Chinese Muslim women. 


INTERPRETATIVE CONTEXTS. 

A PARADIGM OF CHINESE MUSLIM 

FEMALE VIRTUE: XIANSHU 

QIANCHENG 

The time under discussion falls into what the 
Hui historian Bai Shouyi calls “the age of adver- 
sity” (fourteenth century to 1911) for Islam in 
China, following centuries during which Islam 
enjoyed relative tolerance and self-governance. 
However, this time of crisis of faith and imminent 
loss of identity brought forth also the great Islamic 
intellectual projects of translation of scriptures 
and of jingtang jiaoyu, a system of popular reli- 
gious education, spawning the first popular mass 
cultural movement in Chinese Muslim history. 
Led by jingshi, Islamic scholars, the movement 
was joined by all Muslims. In addition to the 
teaching of the Islamic scriptures and canons, 
charitable schools were set up and reforms carried 
out to enable the teaching of Islam in Chinese, an 
approach more suitable to Muslim believers’ level 
of religious knowledge and also to social condi- 
tions at that time. Both common religious igno- 
rance and the material poverty of people stood in 
the way of home instruction. Jingshi formulated 
important commentaries on Islamic doctrines and 
made these accessible to the Muslim masses. In 
Central China (provinces of Henan, Shanxi, 
Hebei, Shandong), the education of both males 
and females became the focus of intellectual and 
pedagogical endeavor. And women were central to 
the strategies of enlivening a collective identity 
based on informed faith and mosque-centered 
community life. 

At a time when Muslims in China confronted 
an increasingly hostile host society, the most in- 
fluential Islamic norms governing women were 


enshrined and codified: fudao, women’s moral 
code, embodied in the four virtues of xianshu 
qiancheng (good, virtuous, refined, and pious) 
and the jiating daode, family moral code. Jaschok 
and Shui (2000) argue that the defining, and most 
enduring, religious and ethical parameters for 
ideal Muslim womanhood were formulated most 
importantly by three great scholars: Wang Daiyu 
(ca. 1584-1670), Ma Zhu (1640-1710), and Liu 
Zhi (ca. 1655-1745). They explained Islamic doc- 
trines in terms of accessible Confucian cultural 
conceptions, theorized about women’s position in 
a proper social order, and formulated ethical cri- 
teria and modes of conduct for Muslim women 
to follow. Thus emerged a hybrid, Confucian/ 
Islamic construct of womanhood that allowed for 
a cautious surge of women’s participation in the 
religious sphere, enabling a gradual innovation, 
bidaerti, which eventually culminated in the estab- 
lishment of women’s own sites of religious edu- 
cation, niixue, women’s religious schools, and 
spaces of worship and congregation, gingzhen niisi, 
women’s mosques. 

To summarize the most salient contributions to 
what would become a lasting paradigm of essen- 
tial Chinese Muslim womanhood, Wang Daiyu 
postulated the religious and social premise for an 
ideal on which other scholars would build. Zheng- 
jiao Zhenquan (Islamic doctrine) appeared in 
block print in 1643, containing useful information 
on the Islamic religion and Muslim life. Borrow- 
ing from Daoist and Confucian traditions, Wang 
emphasized the conjugal relationship as the cor- 
nerstone of a world based on complementarity, 
with women firmly ensconced in familial duties. 
At the same time, all Muslims were exhorted to 
acquire knowledge to ensure true faith, correct 
ritual knowledge, proper Muslim conduct in a 
non-Muslim environment, and immortality in the 
afterlife. The influential thinker Ma Zhu in his 
major text, Oingzhen Zhinan (The Muslim com- 
pass), also embedded Islamic principles in the 
culture of Confucian social relations. His theor- 
izing of a noble, spiritual nature of men, which he 
called yang, naturally superior to the worldly and 
debased nature of women, yin, added a sacred 
dimension to Confucian gendered cosmology, 
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justifying a culturally entrenched superiority of 
men over women with essentialized and sexualized 
notions of (God-given) spirituality versus world- 
liness, purity versus impurity, and rationality ver- 
sus irrationality. Yet Ma also praised the talents of 
famous women in Islamic history, encouraging 
female believers to take heart, to learn in order to 
improve their base nature and to avoid eternal 
damnation, the fate of too many ignorant women. 
When Ma Zhu asserted that “men and women 
should keep learning until they die” (Ma 1988, 
146), it might be contended that he started the 
development that led to advocacy for women’s 
education. 

Although Liu Zhi came to accept in his later 
writing, Tianfang Zhisheng Shilu (Chronicle of a 
saintly prophet’s life), that, indeed, there were 
women of virtue and outstanding talent who con- 
tributed to the spirit and development of Islam, 
his definition of the core relationship for women, 
the yicong, the relationship of an obedient wife 
to her husband, which appeared in Tianfang 
Dianli (Islamic rites), remained central to his 
thinking. The yicong, or One Obedience, consti- 
tuted an Islamic reworking of the Confucian dic- 
tum that women must submit to father, husband, 
and, when widowed, to their son. Yet underlying 
assumptions about the nature of women as 
dependent on the husband for spiritual and mate- 
rial life were close to the Confucian construct of 
women’s ideal conduct, de, encompassing virtuous 
behavior, proper speech, proper demeanor, and 
proper employment in the womanly sphere of her 
domestic courtyard. Liu, however, disagreed with 
Confucian privileging of boy children. He empha- 
sized that the female sex of a child was ordained 
by God. Therefore, he demanded of all parents 
equal treatment of their children regardless of 
their sex. Liu also stressed the importance of uni- 
versal male and female education to facilitate the 
spiritual health of Muslim society as a whole. 
Thus, it can be maintained that although Muslim 
women were defined as unsuited for participation 
in the societal sphere, they were granted an impor- 
tant place in religious communal life that would 
prove crucial: 


In secular life, women were left almost no space for 
development beyond the domestic courtyard. 
However, they were encouraged to develop in reli- 
gious life. Religious education of women and men was 
considered equally important, and women’s individ- 
ual accomplishments were valued and acknowledged. 
Thus an ideal construct of Muslim womanhood 
emerged which came to influence the shape of reli- 
gious education in Central China and in turn shaped 
women’s lives with characteristics that made them 
uniquely different from Muslim women elsewhere in 
China (Jaschok and Shui 2000, 55-6). 
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WOMEN’S OWN RELIGIOUS CULTURE 

Hui scholarship places the first of three periods 
in the history of women’s education within the era 
of external crisis and internal Islamic awakening. 
The Jingtang Religious Educational Period started 
in the late sixteenth century and lasted until the 
eighteenth century (it was followed by the second 
period, the New Educational Period, 1912-49, 
and the Modern Educational Period, post-1949 to 
the present). Out of the first Jingtang period came 
major works of translation from Arabic and 
Persian, the construction of a unique religious lin- 
guistic medium, jingtangyu (Chinese Muslim his- 
torical language of communication that fuses 
transliterated elements from Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish; it is still used today not only in religious 
education but also in social life), and a corpus of 
seminal indigenous Islamic scholarship, as well as 
the creation of a mosque-based religious educa- 
tion, developed by the sixteenth-century educator, 
Hu Dengzhou (1522-97). These initiatives started 
in Central China, in Shaanxi Province, moving 
eastwards, to Shandong, Jiangsu, and Anhui, with 
Henan Province evolving as the center of Islamic 
activism and education. From this we can ascer- 
tain that women’s religious education was first 
debated, then institutionalized, in China’s central 
provinces. This also explains why it is in Henan 
Province that the earliest documented facilities 
for women to receive religious instruction were 
discovered. (The same region is also today the site 
of highest concentration of the most evolved 
women’s mosques in China.) 

These intellectual, religious, and educational dis- 
courses all situated Chinese Muslim women in dis- 
tinctly gendered worldly and religious spheres so 
that they became the cornerstone of an indige- 
nized Islamic doctrine, infused with and ultimately 
reinforced by Confucian cultural conceptions and 
prescriptions of an ideal social order. As already 
noted, while in secular life women were left 
almost no space for commitment beyond a womb 
and family-centered life-cycle, sharing the fate of 
non-Muslim women around them, they were en- 
couraged to develop in religious life. Religious 
education of women was considered to be equally 
important as that of men, even if subject to dif- 
ferent educational texts and pedagogy, and to a 
mosque-based women’s education that would 
remain stagnant right up to the twentieth century, 
unlike education received by Muslim men. 

Very few historical documents concern them- 
selves with the situation of women’s schools, the 
development of women’s mosques, or the lives of 
Muslim women. But a cautious first reconstruction 
based on the few extant texts (see below) suggests 
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that in the mid-seventeenth century, girls’ classes 
for Islamic knowledge were set up on an informal 
and ad hoc basis. We know of the emergence of 
niixue, women’s schools, in the late eighteenth 
century, as initially located in private homes and 
temporary in arrangement, taught by male abong 
(status tantamount to, but not always identical 
with, imam) behind curtains (adhering to strict rules 
of Confucian as well as Islamic sexual segregation). 
The earliest documented permanent women’s 
school, which came to fulfil the function of a 
mosque, was set up in Kaifeng, in Henan Province, 
in 1878. In this Wangjia Hutong Women’s Mosque 
two tablets can be found, inscribed some time 
between 1875 and 1908. One of them depicts the 
mosque’s history and its succession of female 
ahong; the other is a memorial inscription of 
gongdebei, good deeds, of female Muslims who 
funded the mosque. 

Gradually, as men’s direct involvement in 
women’s religious education decreased, instruc- 
tion came to be carried out instead by wives of 
ahong, called shiniang or shimu, and in the course 
of the nineteenth century by the growing num- 
ber of learned professional religious women, the 
female ahong, nii abong. Women were also in- 
volved in setting up schools, and in contributing 
to translation and annotation of teaching texts. 
They donated to women’s schools and made pro- 
visions in their wills for the financial viability of 
women’s mosques. For instance, in 1878, Zhao 
Taitai left her property to the Wangjia Hutong 
Women’s Mosque in Kaifeng. 

The status and functions of the female ahong, 
unique to Chinese Muslim society, became at 
times and in certain Muslim communities similar, 
but never equal, to those of the male ahong. 
Indeed, the qualifications and limitations attached 
to her religious authority, as compared to that of 
her male counterpart, would remain highly con- 
tested and controversial even in the twenty-first 
century, with the reputation and influence of an 
individual female religious leader dependent as 
much on her personality and learning as on local 
Islamic tradition and the surrounding culture. In 
general, an ahong’s duty ranged widely, covering 
responsibility for ritual and ceremonial events, 
instruction in scriptural knowledge and its appli- 
cation to daily life, teaching of hailifan, female 
students of Islam, counseling, participation in gen- 
eral administrative duties, and representational 
functions. Interestingly, there is some evidence 
from the early seventeenth century of women of 
talent and erudition, nii junshi, entering the small 
elite of learned Islamic scholars. 

Taking a comparative perspective, that is, taking 
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into account opportunities for self-improvement 
available to contemporary non-Muslim Han Chi- 
nese women not from an elite stratum of society, 
it can be argued that in certain respects Muslim 
women and Islamic precepts justifying women’s 
education were ahead of their time. Education 
was available for ordinary urban and rural 
women when only highly privileged Han Chinese 
women enjoyed education. Women’s Qur’anic 
schools and increasingly women’s mosques pro- 
vided religious education when female ignorance 
was still a virtue, and a societal norm. 

Through women’s experience of their own sites 
of worship and education, an opportunity was 
granted to invest a segregated space (its bound- 
aries of both Islamic and Confucian derivation) 
with a spirit of self-realization, self-determination, 
and agency. Jaschok and Shui (2000) hold that out 
of this experience of women’s occupation of 
schools and mosques, orthodox Islamic notions of 
jie, purity, became infused over time with mean- 
ings that questioned, sometimes even undermined, 
their patriarchal origin (in late twentieth-century 
society positioning women’s claim for equal spiri- 
tuality and equal status side by side with tradi- 
tional paradigms of ideal wife and motherhood). 
Through their roles as educators, preachers, ritual 
guides, and counselors, and in demonstrating their 
capacity for self-management, women transformed 
their allotted space into a site of collective self- 
expression. Schools and mosques opened up for 
women alternatives to family-centered life. In a 
society where marriage was a prerequisite to fem- 
inine validation, women could acquire a legitimate 
status that earned them a livelihood and granted 
them security. Women widowed, reluctant to re- 
marry, unhappy in a son’s family, in need of a 
respectable livelihood, or aspiring to a life of reli- 
gious devotion, could take advantage of available 
occupations as preachers, teachers, administrators, 
cooks, and gate-keepers, opportunities not avail- 
able to their contemporary non-Muslim neighbors. 

In the early twentieth century, a second cultural 
movement was initiated by male Hui scholars, to 
modernize Islam through modernizing education. 
Particular attention was paid to the impact of 
women’s mosques on women’s lives and in the 
republican era (1912-49), scholarly discussions 
linked women’s mosques and women’s status. 
When the Anti-Japanese war (1937-45) and the 
final civil war between Chinese Communist and 
Nationalist government forces (1945-9) drove 
Henanese Muslims to find security elsewhere, they 
took the tradition of women’s mosques with them 
wherever they settled in China. The presence of a 
women’s mosque became a yardstick of Muslim 
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women’s position, and its growing numbers a 
telling manifestation of Central Chinese Muslims’ 
influence, right into the 1950s. 

To recapitulate: historical imperatives for the 
Hui Muslim community in China to resort to 
innovative means in order to preserve and reinvig- 
orate faith in a hostile climate provided women in 
predominantly Central China with an instrumen- 
tal role, facilitating their emergence from confined 
spheres of domestic activity into sites of religious, 
educational, and social activity. Some of these sites 
expanded their functions over time and gained in 
influence over the community (particularly the 
case in Central Chinese Muslim communities), 
others contracted (as in Southwest China), and 
not a few disappeared never to be revived again 
(in South and North China), with diverse develop- 
ments depending on local constellations of culture, 
social structure, religious tradition, and gender 
relations. The most innovative institutions would 
culminate, in the late twentieth century, in the 
emergence of legally registered, economically 
independent women’s mosques in central China, 
thus beginning to grant unprecedented opportuni- 
ties to advance and alter existing religious struc- 
tures, and to incorporate the specific aspirations 
of women. 


SOURCES, TEXTS, AND ISSUES 


Researching Chinese Muslim women and their 

religious culture 

The difficult position of Islam in the Qing 
dynasty and the marginality of women in society 
and organized religion have engendered a dearth of 
recorded women’s history. This has made it impor- 
tant to safeguard surviving material and oral cul- 
ture as a crucial resource for knowledge and inter- 
pretation. Scriptures, ornaments, tablets, buildings, 
garments, and also the living memory and lan- 
guage of especially older generations of Muslims 
open up fruitful avenues for an array of method- 
ologies, from ethnography of religious communi- 
ties and their networks to oral history work and 
study of material memory. More work is needed on 
traditional scriptures used in women’s Quranic 
schools and women’s mosques, architecture and 
interiors, prayers and songs, and myths narrated 
and transmitted from one generation of women to 
another of gendered origin and belonging. 

Traditional teaching materials used in women’s 
mosques, niiside chuantong jiaocai, comprised 
most importantly Islamic teachings that enshrine 
core gender prescriptions in Persian language 
texts, referred to as the niirenjing, the women’s 
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Quran. But different geographical places had dif- 
ferent traditions of transmitting religious under- 
standing and knowledge: through story-telling, 
kouchuan jiaocai; performing Islamic songs, 
jingge, as was the case in Henan; or through lyrics, 
shuochangci, found in Jinan, Shandong Province, 
which were similar to local operas, difang quyi. 
More thorough research must be done on reli- 
gious texts, shouchao jingshu, hand-copied by 
female Islamic teachers, nii jingshi, and on peda- 
gogical material such as Xiaoerjin Zhu (Xiaoerjin 
is the other Chinese Muslim written historical 
language that transliterated Chinese into Arabic 
or Persian letters. Meanings were written in 
Xiaoerjin under every line in the women’s 
Quran). With the passing away of older genera- 
tions, we risk losing this knowledge forever. A 
number of women’s mosques have in their posses- 
sion prized teaching materials in Arabic or Persian 
used for the education of women ahong, but these 
are scarce. Apart from a handful of horizontal 
inscribed boards and tablets, important informa- 
tion will have to come from oral transmission. 

Worthy of scholarly attention is a collection of 
over 30 papers brought together in Zhongguo 
Huizu Jiaoyushi Lunji (Critical essays on the his- 
tory of Muslim education in China), edited by the 
Shandong Committee of Ethnic Affairs and pub- 
lished by Shandong University Press in 1991. 
Based on actual fieldwork data, some of the arti- 
cles touch on issues of education at women’s 
mosques, mizi jingtang jiaoyu, on female Islamic 
teachers, women’s schools, and the development 
of women’s mosques. 


Construction of Islamic ideal of womanhood, 

women’s education, and women’s lives 

Jingxue Xizhuanpu (Genealogy of Islamic edu- 
cation), a book on the history of Chinese Islamic 
pedagogy, by Zhao Can, was edited and compiled 
by She Qiling. It was finished between 1662 and 
1722 and consists of four hand-written copies. 
In 1987, Yang Yongchang and Ma Jizu revised 
and annotated the work, making it accessible to 
a modern public. It was published by Qinghai 
Publishers in 1989. The book forms an important 
source of knowledge of this era, revealing the 
complexity of Muslim society and mosque educa- 
tion in China during late Ming and early Qing 
dynasties. It provides an account of the genealogy 
and pedagogy of influential Islamic teachers, and 
describes their disciples and their work. 

Xi Lai Zong Pu (Our Arabic ancestry), also 
known as Tianfang Xianxian Shilue (Records of 
Arabian ancient worthies), by Ma Qirong, is 
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based on legends and fables. One legend relates 
that 3,000 Muslim soldiers married local Chinese 
women and turned them into China’s earliest 
Muslim converts. (Li and Luckert’s Mythology 
and Folklore of the Hui includes several Hui 
myths and legends that narrativize gendered Hui 
Muslim ancestry in China.) The earliest version, 
believed to be a block-printed publication, came 
out in 1876. 

Although little work has been done on biogra- 
phies of outstanding female Muslim scholars, a 
few Chinese-language publications have appeared 
in the course of the 1990s (Jaschok and Shui 
2000, 61). 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, 
Christian churches saw the activism of women’s 
mosques as an important landmark of Islamic 
activities, referred to in Zhonghua Gui Zhu (The 
Christian occupation of China), edited by Zhong- 
hua Xuxing Weibanhui Diaocha Teweihui. Also, 
in the first half of the twentieth century, Muslim 
scholars studied women’s mosques, supported the 
development of women’s education and women’s 
mosques, and printed Chinese texts that instructed 
women as to how to worship. Zhang Hongtao, the 
Islamic teacher of Zhuolu County Women’s 
Mosque in Hebei, compiled and annotated Niizi 
libai zhengui (Rules and guidelines on worship for 
women believers), which was published by Beijing 
Niujie Qingzhen Shubaoshe in April 1926. 

In the early 1950s, under the influence of 
Maoist sexual egalitarianism and women’s libera- 
tion, Muslim women intellectuals published books 
to facilitate the cause of women. For instance, 
Tianjing Gulan yu Funiide Diwei he Quanli (The 
heavenly Quran and the status and rights of 
women), by Yousufu et al., brings together mate- 
rials related to women’s issues in Islam in China. 
The book was published in 1950, by Baiyufang 
Qingzhen Dasi in Shanghai. 


Chinese translations of teaching materials for 

women’s schools during the Qing Dynasty 

Sipian Yaodao (Four major doctrines) is a trans- 
lation of Islamic doctrines. Also known as Sipian 
Yaodao Yijie, the book was translated by Zhang 
Zhong (1584-1670). Its introduction was written 
in 1653, but its original date of print is un- 
certain. The available version is a reprint that 
appeared in Chengdu, Sichuan Province in 1872; 
this was followed by another reprint in 1933 by 
Ma Fuxiang. This version was then incorpo- 
rated in the Zhongguo Huizu Dianji Congshu 
(Series of Chinese Muslim classics), intended for 
internal distribution, which offers both the origi- 
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nal text and its translation in contemporary 
Chinese language. 

Jiaokuan Jieyao (Islamic doctrines in brief), a 
book on the rituals and ceremonies of Chinese 
Islam _ belief, was written and edited by Ma 
Boliang around 1678; the block-print came out in 
1681. Another surviving version is a block-print 
produced between 1796 and 1820. The introduc- 
tion to the 1867 reprint states that the book is for 
“every Muslim man and woman to understand 
[issues] instantly”, and that “even fools, whether 
men or women, would not need explanations 
upon hearing its contents”. 

Ou Mu Dai (Chinese transliteration of the 
Arabic word ‘umiid, pillars, also translated as 
Oingzhen Yuzhu, Pillars of Islam) is a translation 
of Islamic rituals and ceremonies from the Arabic. 
Its Chinese translation was the work of Ding 
Yunhui, a Muslim woman from Shandong Prov- 
ince. It was published in 1936 by Beiping Qing- 
zhen Shubaoshe, with three introductory notes 
written by Wang Jingzhai and others. Several 
Chinese translations now exist of Ou Mu Dai, 
which, until today, constitutes an important part 
of the teaching in women’s Quranic schools. 


Primary sources, official memos, and scholarly 

studies on the status of Islam in Qing China 

Official documents, such as imperial edicts and 
instructions and submissions of local officials, 
include the following important sources: Oing 
Shilu (Real records of Qing); Oinding Lanzhou 
Jilue (Summary of imperial accounts on Lanzhou); 
QOinding Pingding Yunnan Huifei Fanglue (Sum- 
mary of imperial accounts on strategies used to 
put down Hui rebels in Yunnan); and Xining 
Junwu Jielue (Abridged records of military affairs 
in Xining). Contemporary scholars have compiled 
these materials into major reference texts: 
Zhongguo yisilanjiaoshi gangyao cankao ziliao 
(References to key commentaries on the history 
of Islamic religion in China) and Huimin Oiyi 
(Revolts of Hui people), both edited by Bai 
Shouyi. The latter publication includes accounts 
of Muslim life, private notes by Han literati, offi- 
cial papers, semi-official records, and miscella- 
neous materials. This is a very valuable book with 
numerous rare first-hand observations. 

Gazetteers such as Xunhua Zhi (Gazetteer of 
Xunhua), Daoguang Lanzhou Fuzhi (Gazetteer of 
Lanzhou prefecture in the Daoguang reign), and 
Beijing Niujie Zhishu: Gangzhi (Gazetteer of Niu 
Street in Beijing), and other local gazetteers, give 
accounts of the history of Hui people, and of 
Islamic religion. 
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Private notes of Qing literati can be found in the 
following sources: Wanli Xingcheng Ji (A journey 
of tens of thousands of miles), by Qi Yunshi; Ping 
Hui Zhi (Putting down the Hui rebels), by Yang 
Yuxiu; Zhengxi Jilue (Brief notes on expeditions 
to the West), by Zeng Yuyu; Sheng Wu Ji (Sacred 
military heroes), by Wei Yuan; and Hui Jiang Zhi 
(Gazetteer of the Hui border), edited by Yong Gui 
and Gu Shiheng. 

Contemporary seminal scholarship includes: 
Zhongguo Yisilanjiaoshi Cungao (Extant manu- 
scripts on the history of Islamic religion in China), 
and Zhongguo Yisilanjiaoshi Gangyao (Notes on 
the history of Islamic religion in China), by Bai 
Shouyi; Zhongguo Huijiaoshi (History of Hui reli- 
gion in China), by Chen Hanzhang; Zhongguo 
Yisilanjiaoshi (History of Islam in China), jointly 
written by Li Xinghua, Qin Huibin, Feng Jinyuan, 
and Sha Qiuzhen; Huizushi Lungao (Discussions 
on the history of Hui ethnicity), by Yang Huai- 
zhong; Yisilan yu Zhongguo Wenhua (Islam and 
Chinese culture), edited by Yang Huaizhong and 
Yu Zhengui; and Oingdai Zhongguo Yisilanjiao 
Lunji (Selected essays on Chinese Islam in the Qing 
dynasty), edited by Ningxia Philosophy and Social 
Sciences Program. 
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Eastern Turkestan: Mid-18th to Late 2oth Century 


Eastern Turkestan, a region today encompassed 
within the Xinjiang-Uighur Autonomous Region 
of China, is a predominantly Turkic Muslim area 
inhabited by the Uighur, Kazak, and Kirghiz 
nationalities, as well as numerically smaller popu- 
lations of groups such as the Hui (Chinese Mus- 
lims), and non-Muslim peoples such as the Han 
Chinese, Mongols, and Russians. Conquered by 
the Manchu Qing dynasty (1644-1912) in 1759, 
and controlled by the Chinese Empire’s modern 
successor republics since 1912, the region and its 
Muslim women are particularly difficult to study 
because of the paucity of easily accessible primary 
sources in local languages, especially in Uighur and 
Kazak. 

Research is further complicated by the fact that 
many relevant sources are in a variety of languages, 
particularly in Chinese and Russian, but also in 
Central Asian languages that have been written in 
a variety of scripts (for example, Uighur has been 
written using Arabic, Cyrillic, and Latinized forms), 
depending on the language policy of the period. 
English and other Western language sources are 
more plentiful beginning at the end of the Qing and 
through 1949, after which time Chinese language 
sources predominate. Since 1980, there has been 
an increase in Uighur and Kazak language publica- 
tions written in the now-restored Arabic script. 
Many of the latter are also available in Chinese lan- 
guage editions. A limited amount of fieldwork by 
Western researchers has also been allowed, and the 
results of this work began appearing in scholarly 
journals in the late 1990s. 

As is the case for other Central Asian Muslims, 
the peoples of East Turkestan have lived under the 
rule of more powerful neighboring states since the 
eighteenth century. Discussion among scholars 
continues about the applicability of the term “col- 
onialist” for the relationship between imperial 
China and the area known as Eastern Turkestan, in 
part because it can be demonstrated that holding 
this troublesome region was so expensive that the 
costs often far outweighed the financial advan- 
tages an imperialist power would expect to de- 
rive from a colony. On the other hand, Chinese 
rule was clearly not welcomed, and the regularity 
with which the local Muslim population rebelled 
against Qing rule strongly suggests a fundamen- 
tally colonialist relationship. The issue is further 


complicated because China itself became a victim 
of Western imperialism, which, in Chinese histo- 
riography, includes China’s “semi-colonial” status 
by 1900. Whether a colony or semi-colony can at 
the same time also be a colonizer is a question that 
cannot be resolved here, but the region’s historical 
relationship to China suggests that such was in- 
deed the case. 

In the 17508, the Manchu rulers of China’s Qing 
dynasty undertook the conquest of what they 
called the Western Regions, securing control of the 
major trade routes through East Turkestan by 
1759. A series of rebellions against the Manchus 
culminated in the formation of a short-lived Mus- 
lim state under Yakub Beg who was defeated by the 
Qing in 1876. Only after this did the Qing fully 
incorporate the region into the empire’s adminis- 
trative structure, giving it the name “Xinjiang,” or 
New Dominion, in 1884. The Chinese revolution 
of 1911 inaugurated a period of rule by Chinese 
warlords who successfully suppressed local at- 
tempts to found Muslim governments. The last of 
these, the East Turkestan Republic, maintained its 
independence from 1944 until 1949 when it was 
merged with the newly established People’s Repub- 
lic of China. Closed to most outsiders from 1949 
to 1980, the area now once more known in China 
as Xinjiang reopened to foreign visitors in 198tr. 
Although the Chinese-dominated regional govern- 
ment has remained wary of non-Chinese research- 
ers, opportunities for fieldwork slowly increased in 
the 1990s, a trend which should continue in the 
twenty-first century. 

Despite the limitations and challenges for the 
researcher, the variety of materials available in var- 
ious countries’ archives and libraries, as well as 
increasing access for researchers in Xinjiang today, 
promises to make the study of Uighur and other 
Muslim women living in northwestern China a far 
more rewarding search than in previous eras. The 
following survey of sources is organized according 
to language group, with specific names of collec- 
tions and their location given where available. 


UIGHUR AND KAZAK 

Primary sources by or about women, written in 
local languages, are particularly scarce, in part 
because of historically high illiteracy rates but also 
because of the probable destruction of papers and 
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other documents in the various wars and uprisings 
that assailed the region during the imperial period 
and from 1912 to 1949. 

A few Uighur language sources may be found in 
China’s First and Second Historical Archives, 
described below, but few discovered thus far deal 
specifically with women. Some Uighur language 
materials from the twentieth century are preserved 
in the Royal Archives, Stockholm, Sweden, as part 
of the materials collected by the Swedish Mission 
Alliance (see Swedish language sources, below). 
The latter includes issues of journals and newspa- 
pers published by the short-lived Muslim govern- 
ment of 1933 and an account of the Red Crescent 
Society of Kashgar for the same year. A bibliogra- 
phy of the Uighur language works printed by the 
Swedish mission press is given in Gunnar Jarring’s 
1991 book, Prints from Kashghar. 

Original copies of these rare items are also held 
at the Lund University Library, the Royal Library 
of Stockholm, and the University Library of Upp- 
sala. Other Uighur language materials, particularly 
newspapers from the period 1944-9, may be found 
in the Russian archives in St. Petersburg, although 
access to these has not been consistently granted to 
non-Russian scholars. 

Since 1978, some Uighur and Kazak literature 
has been reissued in the Arabic script for sale in 
Xinjiang, and many of these traditional stories and 
poems offer a literary approach to the image of 
women within Uighur society, although the major- 
ity of these works are by male authors. Collections 
of poems, sagas, and folk-tales are another such 
source. Some traditional literature has been trans- 
lated into English, particularly in Gunnar Jarring’s 
bilingual Materials to the Knowledge of Eastern 
Turki (1946-51) and more recently in Cuiyi Wei 
and Karl Luckert, Uighur Stories from along the 
Silk Road (1998). Women appear as heroic, cour- 
ageous, and capable in many of these popular 
stories; there is also reference to women leaders 
and warriors, suggesting a link over time to the 
ancient Uighur Empire (744-840 C.E.) of central 
Mongolia. 

Among women whose lives have given rise to 
widely told folk-tales is Iparhan, known in Chi- 
nese as Xiang Fei, or the Fragrant Concubine. This 
eighteenth-century Uighur heroine was given to 
the Qianlong emperor after his conquest of the 
region in the 1750s, but in folk-tales she defended 
her honor, finally committing suicide rather than 
become an imperial consort. Chinese and Ameri- 
can authors, seeking to clarify the circumstances of 
her life and death, suggest a quite different reality. 
The most valuable and accessible discussion of the 
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legends and sources is in James Millward’s 1994 
article, “A Uyghur Muslim in Qianlong’s Court: 
The Meanings of the Fragrant Concubine.” 

A modern heroine in the making is Rabiya Kadir. 
Reputed to be the wealthiest woman in Xinjiang, 
she became the focus of local and international 
attention when she was arrested and imprisoned in 
1997. The circumstances of her life are a reminder 
of the sensitivity with which research on Muslim 
women must be approached since one of the crimes 
of which she is accused is passing information to a 
foreigner. 


CHINESE AND MANCHU 

PRIMARY SOURCES 

1. The Qing dynastic records, 1644-1912. The 
Chinese government’s efforts since 1949 to collect 
and catalog historical documents related to the Qing 
dynasty has resulted in the collection of materials in 
Manchu and Chinese at the First Historical Archives 
(Diyi Lishi Dangan Guan) in Beijing, which is now 
accessible to scholars upon application. All finding 
aids are in Chinese, and considerable patience is 
required to find materials specifically related to Xin- 
jiang and Muslim women. Matters pertaining to 
“frontier” regions such as Xinjiang appear in the 
records of the Court of Colonial Affairs (Lifan- 
yuan). A useful introduction to these papers, with 
specific references to documents, appears in Ning 
Chia, “The Lifanyuan and Inner Asian Rituals in the 
Early Qing (1644-1795),” and in her unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, “The Li-fan Yuan in the Early 
Ching Dynasty.” Recent scholarly works in English 
based on these archive holdings include the names of 
specific collections related to northwestern China, 
and while the vast majority deal with government 
and military matters, some may reward the re- 
searcher with items related to women and family 
issues. For example, see the listing of Xinjiang- 
related Qing documents given in James Millward, 
Beyond the Pass (1998), and Joanna Waley-Cohen, 
Exile in Mid-Qing China (1991). 

Manchu-language materials related to Xinjiang 
can also be found in the same archives, although 
the titles of document sets unfortunately do not 
often make clear the actual content of the files. 
See, for example, the discussion of Qing archive 
sources in Late Imperial China (December 1985) 
where Beatrice Bartlett examines the kinds of col- 
lections available, including a number specifically 
related to the Xinjiang region. Researchers period- 
ically have come upon documents related to such 
matters as Muslim divorce and property cases, but 
much time-consuming work awaits the scholar 
searching specifically for information on women. 
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2. Republican period, 1912-49. The Second 
Historical Archives (Guoli Dier Lishi Dangan- 
guan) located in Nanjing, is the primary repository 
of documents pertaining to the republican era, 
and several of the collections include material on 
Xinjiang, particularly Collection 141, Bureau of 
Mongolian-Tibetan Affairs (Meng Zang Weiyuan- 
hui) and Collection 105, State Schools in Border 
Regions (Guoli Bianjiang Xuejiao). In 1994, a 
description of the archival holdings was published 
in Chinese, organized under general headings, e.g. 
names of government bureaus, but excluding spe- 
cific references to women or minority populations. 

A few Uighur-language items, such as school 
textbooks, for example, are held by the Second 
Historical Archives, although these are not listed in 
the official guide. It is possible that the archives 
hold sources in Kazak or other languages as well, 
but as with the First Archives in Beijing, a search 
for such items will require much patience. 

3. People’s Republic of China, 1949 to the pre- 
sent. After coming to power in 1949, the Chinese 
government began work on official histories of 
each minority group in China. The 1980s saw pub- 
lication of Uighur, Kazak, and other Muslim 
groups’ histories, recast to show the importance of 
Communist leadership. The role of women is not 
prominent in any of these accounts, despite rheto- 
ric that women “hold up half the sky.” In state- 
sponsored journals carrying articles on Uighurs and 
other Muslim minorities, some attention has been 
paid to women and their past and present status, 
usually including condemnation of past cultural 
practices and optimistic portrayals of contempo- 
rary women’s lives. Examples of such articles can be 
found in Minzu Yanjiu (Minorities research), Xiyu 
Yanjiu (Western regions research) and occasionally 
in Xinjiang Xuebao (Xinjiang university journal). 
For example, the latter carried an article in 1985 on 
divorce rates in one southern Xinjiang factory pop- 
ulation, concluding that the practice of divorce 
remained relatively common, with over half of the 
Uighur men and women at one spinning factory 
having been married and divorced at least twice. 
Such articles are relatively rare, however. 

The government also published numerous vol- 
umes in a series called Weiwuer Shiliao Jianbin 
(Collection of Uighur historical materials). Most 
of these deal with political history in the twentieth 
century, providing details not available elsewhere, 
and some volumes include biographies and mem- 
oirs. Although the volumes seen by this author do 
not include accounts of or by women, this collec- 
tion is nonetheless of interest for background on 
local personalities and their families; as the series 
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continues, it may also include items on women 
other than the wives of prominent political and 
military figures. 

The government also allowed publication of 
books in both Uighur and Chinese devoted to 
recent events in Xinjiang history. For example, in 
1994, Xinjiang Sanqu Geming (The Three Dis- 
tricts revolution) was issued in both languages to 
commemorate the Ili Rebellion, making public 
numerous black and white photos from the 1940s. 
Some of these include Uighur and Kazak women, 
notably Hatewan, a Kazak woman who served as 
a government official. 

China’s concern over its growing population has 
given rise to books and articles detailing the argu- 
ments that support policies to reduce rates of fer- 
tility. Books and articles on this topic supply offi- 
cial data of minority family size as well as general 
population figures. Yearbooks for Xinjiang (Xin- 
jiang Nianjian) are published annually by the re- 
gional government and are a source of data on 
rural-urban distribution, education, and income 
levels. A standard element of these volumes is a 
section on activities of the Women’s Federation 
(Fulian) detailing programs developed specifically 
for Xinjiang women. These official sources pro- 
vide the government’s framing of what is of impor- 
tance with regard to women’s issues. 

In 1990, the Xinjiang People’s Publishing House 
issued the Xiyu Yanjiu Shumu (Bibliography of 
research on the western regions), which includes a 
comprehensive list of books in Asian and Euro- 
pean languages. Numerous categories are used to 
organize the entries, and while customs and local 
culture are included, none specifically mention 
women. Nonetheless, it is a useful resource be- 
cause of its broad and inclusive scope. 


ENGLISH 

There are a variety of sources in English dating 
from the late nineteenth century ranging from trav- 
elers’ accounts to missionary records and British 
and American consular reports. There is also a 
small amount of secondary source material, schol- 
arly and popular, which includes reference to Mus- 
lim women, although much patience is required to 
glean the limited amount of information in these 
materials. Many secondary sources in English and 
European languages are listed in Thomas Hoppe, 
Xinjiang: A Provisional Bibliography (1986). 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

One of the earliest and most complete accounts 
of late nineteenth-century Xinjiang in English was 
written by Sir Douglas Forsyth who undertook a 
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mission to Xinjiang on behalf of the British gov- 
ernment in India and published a two-volume 
report in 1875, which includes his observations on 
women and the family. At the end of the nine- 
teenth century, continuing British interest in the 
region and concern over the Russian presence in 
Central Asia led the British to request — and re- 
ceive — permission to establish consulates at Kash- 
gar and Urumdi (then known as Dihua). Consular 
officials at these posts carefully collected informa- 
tion on many aspects of local society, and as a 
result British consular files from 1890 to 1949 
offer some scattered observations on women’s sta- 
tus as well as on a broad range of topics related to 
health, marriage, divorce, education, and employ- 
ment, although none of this type of material is 
extensive. As is true of the other Western and Chi- 
nese sources surveyed above, the consular files are 
marked by a particular perspective, born of British 
colonial attitudes, but they nonetheless serve as a 
useful source because they consistently collected 
information over a long period of time in the same 
locations. 

British consular files, formerly held at the India 
Office Library and Records, are now held at the 
British Museum, London, in the Oriental and India 
Office collection. Most deal with political and mil- 
itary affairs, and information on women is both 
scattered and scarce. Some of the consuls later pub- 
lished their own accounts: C. P. Skrine, for exam- 
ple, includes some detail on Kashgari women of 
the 1920s in his 1926 book, Chinese Central Asia. 
Most consuls were accompanied by their wives, 
some of whom later wrote their own accounts and 
included descriptions of local women. Examples 
include Sir George Macartney’s wife, Catherine, 
and Eric Shipton’s wife, Diana. 

American officials were posted to Xinjiang 
beginning in the Second World War. O. Edmund 
Clubb opened the Urumgi office in 1943, and he 
was followed in succession by Robert Ward and 
John Hall Paxton. Most of their reports, like 
United States State Department and OSS files, con- 
tain very few references to women, although the 
Kazak woman leader, Hatewan, is mentioned 
briefly in some reports. (She and her husband, Alen 
Wang, shifted allegiance to the CCP after 1949 and 
remained active in local politics in the 1950s.) 


TRAVELERS’ ACCOUNTS 

While these materials in particular must be used 
with caution, educated travelers provide yet 
another perspective. From the 1890s, there are 
accounts by the Earl of Dunmore (Charles A. M. 
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Murray) and Henry Lansdell, both of whom 
record what they describe as mut‘a marriage in 
Kashgar, a largely Sunni Muslim area where such a 
practice would not be expected. Other Victorian 
travelers who wrote accounts of Eastern Turkestan 
include H. W. Bellew, Eugene Schuyler, Arminius 
Vanbery, and R. B. Shaw. Later travelers’ accounts 
offer little useful information but some authors, 
like Peter Fleming and Ella Maillart, both of whom 
traveled through Xinjiang in the 1930s, provide 
photographs that add to the visual record of 
women’s lives between the two world wars. Addi- 
tional photographs are to be found in missionary 
records (see below) and in the accounts of early 
twentieth-century Silk Road explorers like Sven 
Hedin and Sir Aurel Stein, although in their texts 
women are virtually invisible. 


MISSIONARY ACCOUNTS 

In addition to the records of the Swedish Mission 
Alliance, described below, women missionaries 
working in the northwestern provinces of Gansu 
and Xinjiang took a particular interest in Muslim 
women and included some information in their 
publications dating from the 1920s and 1930s. 
The books by Alice Mildred Cable and her col- 
leagues, Evangeline and Francesca French, all of 
whom served with the China Inland Mission, 
describe some of the women they encountered 
and a scattering of details about family life. These 
three British women had access to women and the 
women’s quarters in ways quite impossible for 
their male counterparts, and while their accounts 
are not free of strongly-held cultural and religious 
values, they clearly admired many of the women 
with whom they interacted over a period of years 
in the region. Of particular interest are Mildred 
Cable and Francesca French, Through the Jade 
Gate and Central Asia (1927) and Mildred Cable, 
The Gobi Desert (1942). The latter includes sev- 
eral black and white photos of women. 


FIELDWORK-BASED SCHOLARLY WORKS 

Beginning in the 1980s, a few Western scholars 
received permission to conduct research in Xin- 
jiang. A number of unpublished Ph.D. dissertations 
are now available. Of particular interest are those 
by Gardner Bovingdon (Cornell), William Clark 
(University of Washington), and Jay Dautcher (Uni- 
versity of California Berkeley). Recent British field- 
work by Cristina Cesaro (University of Kent) on 
food and culture, and by Joanne Smith (University 
of Newcastle) on Uighur identity, has already re- 
sulted in publications by both women, e.g. Inner 
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Asia 2 (2000). While none of these researchers 
focus specifically on women, their works none- 
theless provide invaluable insight into contempo- 
rary Muslim culture in Xinjiang. 


SWEDISH 

The Swedish Mission Alliance was the first 
Christian group to establish a significant mission 
base in southern Xinjiang, and their records cover 
the period from 1894 when they opened their first 
mission at Kashgar to 1938 when the warlord 
Sheng Shicai ordered their expulsion. The Swedes 
opened schools for girls and boys, established a 
small hospital, and also founded a Christian con- 
gregation, which at its height counted 400 con- 
gregants, mainly converts from among the local 
Muslim population. The mission had its own 
printing press and printed not only its own books 
but also government and bank forms when so 
requested. (See the bibliography by Gunnar Jarring 
1946-51 for a listing of such items.) 

Of all the Westerners resident in Xinjiang prior 
to 1949, the Swedish missionaries were perhaps 
the best informed on the Kashgar and Yarkand 
Muslim communities. They spoke Uighur (then 
called Turki) and developed close relationships 
with their parishioners and students. An account 
of this mission and its outreach to Muslims can 
be read in J. Hultvall, Mission och revolution i 
Centralasien. An English translation appeared 
under the title of Mission and Change in Eastern 
Turkestan. Another volume that documents the 
work of the mission is G. Palmaer, ed., En ny 
port oppnas. Fran Svenska Missionsforbundets 
arbete i Ostturkestan aren 1892-1938 och Indien 
aren 1940-1942. 

The Royal Archives in Stockholm contain mate- 
rials collected by the Swedish missionaries and 
many Swedish-language materials related to Uighur 
life. The collection also includes many rare photo- 
graphs and even rarer film footage of children at 
the girls’ school in Yarkand. 

Swedish scholars, some of whom were former 
missionaries in the region, have written exten- 
sively about Eastern Turkestan. In particular, early 
dictionaries offer the opportunity to examine 
vocabulary items related to women in com- 
parison to recent usage. G. Raquette, who once 
served with the Swedish mission, prepared the 
first English-Turki (Arabic script) dictionary, 
published in 1927. Rachel Orde Wingate, also of 
the mission service, added to linguistic sources 
through her publications on Eastern Turkestani 
dialects with Sir Denison Ross in 1931. Miss 
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Wingate also published a volume of Uighur chil- 
dren’s stories, which reflect attitudes toward girls 
and young women. 


RUSSIAN 

With Russian expansion into Central and East 
Asia, interest in the peoples of these regions grew, 
resulting in a number of works that include infor- 
mation on women and the family. A number of 
important nineteenth-century accounts are listed 
in the Hoppe bibliography, cited below. Of these, 
Colonel A. N. Kuropatkin and N. M. Przeval’skiy 
both traveled extensively in East Turkestan and 
their careful, detailed accounts include descrip- 
tions of Muslim culture from the perspective of 
educated European observers. Some of their books 
were translated into English and other European 
languages. 

Russian consular reports may also contain refer- 
ences to Muslim women, although as is the case 
with the British and American consular papers, 
mentioned below, these files deal primarily with 
the political and military affairs of the region. 
From the 1880s until 1949, first Russia and then 
the Soviet Union maintained consulates in the 
region. Offices opened first at Kashgar and Yining; 
in the twentieth century, additional consulates 
opened at Urumqi, Altay (Sharasume), and Ta- 
cheng (Tarbagatai). Consuls collected issues of 
local newspapers printed in a number of local lan- 
guages as well as in Russian, among other materi- 
als, and some of these may be available from the 
Russian archives in St. Petersburg. 

Other Russian-language sources related to Uighur 
and Kazak women include publications from the 
various Central Asian republics, where many fac- 
ulty and researchers publish in Russian as well as in 
local Turkic languages. Access to collections in indi- 
vidual states remains uneven, but research related to 
Uighur culture has been conducted in both Kyrgys- 
tan and Kazakhstan, particularly at the Department 
of Uighur History, Institute for Oriental Studies, 
Kazakh Academy of Science, Almaty. 


JAPANESE 

Japanese scholars have a long-standing interest 
in the populations of the Silk Road, and there 
are a number of bibliographies that list some of 
the many Japanese publications related speci- 
fically to Xinjiang. See, for example, T. L. Yuan 
and H. Watanabe, Classified Bibliography of 
Japanese Books and Articles Concerning Sinkiang 
1886-1962. A survey of Japanese scholars active 
in research on northwest China, which includes a 
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listing of works by the eminent Central Asian his- 
torian Saguchi Toru, is in Acta Asiatica 34 (1978). 


GERMAN, FRENCH, HUNGARIAN, 

AND TURKISH 

Secondary works in these and other European 
languages are included in the multilingual biblio- 
graphy by Thomas Hoppe (1986) and in the bibli- 
ography in Chen (1990). 

In the 1990s, a number of works were in prepa- 
ration by Kazaks originally from the Xinjiang 
region but now resident in Turkey and Germany. 
These memoirs and autobiographies may also pro- 
vide new materials on women, but as of this writ- 
ing no listing of recent works was available. 

While the information in these diverse materials 
is, for the most part, fragmentary and the holdings 
scattered in archives across the globe, as scholars 
begin to share their findings from these various 
repositories, our expanded knowledge of the his- 
tory and current status of Eastern Turkestani 
women and their Muslim culture will ultimately 
allow construction of a more complete account of 
one of the world’s least familiar populations of 
Muslim women. 
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LINDA BENSON 


Malay World: 18th to Early 2oth Century 


DEFINING THE “MALAY WORLD” 

AND MALAys 

The imprecise but nonetheless convenient phrase 
“Malay world” refers to a broad area stretching 
from the east coast of Sumatra across the Malay 
Peninsula (including the southern provinces of Thai- 
land) to the west and northwest coasts of Borneo. 
From the beginning of the fifteenth century the cul- 
tural and linguistic similarities that linked these 
communities were strengthened by the rise of the 
port of Melaka on the peninsula’s west coast. 
Founded by a refugee prince from Palembang (east 
Sumatra), Melaka soon emerged as the most pros- 
perous port in the region because of its strategic 
position and the attractive commercial environment 
fostered by its rulers. Kingdoms on both sides of the 
Melaka (Malacca) Straits acknowledged Melaka’s 
overlordship and its “Malay” culture was emulated 
throughout much of the archipelago. When the ruler 
adopted Islam around 1430, Melaka also became a 
prestigious exponent of the Muslim faith while pre- 
serving many pre-Islamic traditions that came to be 
subsumed under the Arabic term adat or custom. 

When Melaka was taken by the Portuguese in 
1511 it appeared that its mantle would be inherited 
by Aceh, a strongly Islamic center in northern 
Sumatra. By the eighteenth century, however, Aceh 
had developed its own identity. Leadership of the 
Malay world was then assumed by the kingdom of 
Johor, ruled by descendants of the Melaka dynasty 
who had established their capital on the island of 
Riau. Captured by the Dutch in 1641 and trans- 
ferred to the English in 1824, Melaka remained in 
foreign hands until 1957. Nonetheless, its heritage 
cast a long shadow, bequeathing a corpus of cus- 
toms and values, which, despite local variations, 
were seen to characterize the “Malay world” and 
to be shared by all Malays. 

The great strength of Malay culture was its 
porous boundaries. For indigenous groups like the 
orang asli or aboriginals of the Malay Peninsula or 
the tribal groups of Borneo, becoming “Malay” 
often simply meant adopting Islam and “Malay- 
like” clothing, hairstyles, and behavior. As else- 
where, however, the imposition of colonial rule in 
the nineteenth century involved efforts to categorize 
ethnic and cultural groups more precisely. In the 
case of Malays this was not easy. In 1913 the admin- 


istration of British Malaya finally defined a Malay 
as “any person belonging to the Malayan race” who 
habitually spoke Malay or “any other Malayan lan- 
guage” and who professed Islam. In the Netherlands 
East Indies the term “Malay” was used even more 
loosely. The vagueness of colonial definitions thus 
allowed for the inclusion of numerous Indonesian 
Muslims under the Malay rubric. This was particu- 
larly evident in British Malaya, where the category 
“Malay women” could include those whose parents 
had migrated from Java, central Sumatra, Sulawesi, 
or other parts of contemporary Indonesia. 


THE STUDY OF WOMEN IN THE 

MALAY WORLD, 1700-1900 

Even though the relatively “high status” and 
economic independence of women is often cited as 
a regional characteristic, the historical study of 
gender in Southeast Asia is still in its infancy. In the 
Malay world two factors help explain this appar- 
ent scholarly indifference. First, until recently the 
dominant historiographical interests in Indonesia 
and Malaysia have allowed little space for consid- 
eration of gender issues. After independence (1945 
in Indonesia, 1957 in Malaysia) the great concern 
was to establish a historical framework in which 
the modern nation state could be situated, and to 
free research from the constraints of colonial 
approaches. Only from the late 1980s did histori- 
ans seriously begin to consider how the social, eco- 
nomic, and political changes of this period affected 
male-female relations. However, because an in- 
terest in the status of women has grown out of 
contemporary concerns, notably the impact of 
development and modernization, this research has 
focused almost exclusively on the late nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. 

A second reason for the dearth of scholarship 
on Malay women prior to the twentieth century 
relates to the limitations of the historical sources. 
The most useful European documentation for the 
eighteenth century is found in travelers’ accounts 
and in the records of the various East India Com- 
panies, especially that founded by the Dutch. 
However, since these records were intended to 
guide the formulation of commercial policies, they 
are unconcerned with the position of women as 
such. Material in Malay would appear to be more 
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promising, but although Cheah Boon Kheng has 
identified a number of high-ranking and influen- 
tial women in court chronicles, no full-scale study 
has contextualized and analyzed gender relations 
from a historical perspective. Malay literature also 
presents problems, despite the dominant theme of 
romantic love. Since these hikayat (stories) are 
often translations or adaptations of popular tales 
that reached the region from India or the Islamic 
heartlands, it is hard to determine the extent to 
which they reflect the lived experiences of men and 
women. Understandably, historians are generally 
wary about reliance on hikayat to reconstruct the 
specifics of male-female interaction. 

There has also been little research on Malay 
women in the nineteenth century, in contrast to 
the growing body of literature dealing with Euro- 
pean females who came to the region as travelers, 
missionaries, and wives. Although material in 
European languages and in Malay is much more 
extensive than in previous times, it has not proved 
a gold mine for scholars tracking local construc- 
tions of gender. European sources may range from 
travel books and memoirs to newspapers and colo- 
nial records, but information helpful for interpret- 
ing women’s history occurs sporadically and is 
commonly unearthed while a researcher is explor- 
ing some other topic. Even after 1880, often termed 
the period of “high colonialism,” the Dutch and 
British administrations only addressed the posi- 
tion of Malay women in certain contexts, such as 
education and public health. Research on nine- 
teenth-century Malay writings is similarly meager. 
Historians interested in studying women from a 
Malay viewpoint tend to gravitate to the early twen- 
tieth century, when the spread of education, the 
development of schoolteaching as an acceptable 
female career path, and the emergence of women’s 
journals allows for a more audible indigenous voice. 


THE STUDY OF ISLAM IN THE 

MALAY WORLD, 1700-1900 

By contrast, the study of pre-twentieth-century 
Islam in the Malay world has attracted far greater 
attention among European historians, although 
scholarship has been concentrated in the Nether- 
lands and Britain. The involvement of these two 
countries can be traced to the Anglo-Dutch Treaty 
of 1824, which divided the Malay world down the 
Melaka Straits into “Dutch” and “British” spheres 
of influence. As a result of this agreement, the east 
coast of Sumatra was eventually incorporated into 
the Netherlands East Indies while the Malay Penin- 
sula came to be known as “British Malaya.” Con- 
temporary Sarawak, Sabah, and Brunei were also 
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drawn under the British umbrella, with the rest of 
Borneo ultimately falling under Dutch control. 

This division had far-reaching academic implica- 
tions. Because of their rigorous training in “Indol- 
ogy,” colonial Dutch civil servants produced an 
impressive corpus of erudite work on Islam. The 
University of Leiden, with its concentration on 
Indonesia, its long-standing interest in the Middle 
East and India, and its large manuscript collection, 
provided a fertile environment for literary and 
philological analyses of Malay texts, including 
those that dealt with Islamic subjects. Nonetheless, 
the environment that produced scholars such as 
G. W. J. Drewes remained essentially Orientalist in 
the sense that the actual practice of Islam in the 
Malay areas of Sumatra and Borneo received rela- 
tively little attention. A principal center for Islamic 
study in the nineteenth century, for example, was 
Johor-Riau, still regarded as an arbiter of Malay 
culture because of its ancient links to Melaka. The 
Dutch, however, were far more concerned with 
Muslim activities in Aceh and Java, which were 
considered a far greater challenge to the colonial 
regime. 

In British Malaya Islamic-led resistance against 
the colonial regime was less evident than in the 
Netherlands East Indies and Islam was never seen 
as embodying the same kind of threat; in conse- 
quence, its study did not assume the same priority. 
Though a number of British scholar-officials, not- 
ably R. J. Wilkinson and R. O. W. Winstedt, were 
regarded as authorities on Malay culture, they 
evinced little interest in contemporary Islamic con- 
cerns. Despite the colonial understanding that to 
be a Malay meant to be a Muslim, the British 
tended to underestimate the depth of Islamic influ- 
ences in Malay life and to ascribe manifestations of 
unusual Muslim commitment to Arab or Indian 
influences. 

In the period under question there was little space 
in the colonial discourse on Malay Islam for any- 
thing more than passing references to the position 
of women. Nor has the situation changed signifi- 
cantly in post-independence Malaysia and Indo- 
nesia. The involvement of local researchers has 
certainly generated a new interest in Islamic history, 
but contemporary studies have been preoccupied 
with matters such as the chronology of Islam’s 
arrival or the ways in which Muslim scholars 
reacted to the advance of the Christian West. As yet 
historians have not been concerned to address the 
variety of ways in which females across the Malay 
world accepted, negotiated, or contested the expec- 
tations and demands that Islam introduced. 

Specialists in other disciplines, however, have 
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been more willing to incorporate a historical ap- 
proach. For example, the anthropologist Wazir 
Jahan Karim has reached back into premodern 
times to argue that although Islamic teachings were 
tempered by indigenous value systems there was 
always a degree of tension between imported ideas 
of gender and what she sees as a sexual equilibrium 
in traditional Malay society. By contrast, Ruzy Ha- 
shim’s literary analysis of the Melaka text Sejarah 
Melayu (History of the Malays) contends that it 
was not Islam that endorsed female subservience, 
but mechanisms of power dedicated to upholding 
the privileges of kings and their male clients. If the 
Sejarah Melayu is considered in an intertextual con- 
text that encompasses Muslim religious law on 
marriage and divorce, she believes that in critical 
areas Melaka Malay customs fell short. 


OPENING UP NEW LINES OF INQUIRY 


Women and Sufism 

In the light of this background, it is pertinent to 
consider the questions that might be posed by his- 
torians interested in the Malay-Muslim-women 
nexus, and the sources and methodologies that 
could be tapped. An obvious strategy is to return to 
the issues that have dominated studies of Malay 
Islam and reconsider them from a self-consciously 
female perspective. One of the ongoing discussions 
in Southeast Asian studies concerns the doctrinal 
mood that prevailed when Muslim ideas began to 
spread through the region from the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In 1957 A. H. Johns published a monograph 
in which he argued that mystical Islam or Sufism 
was a primary vehicle through which Muslim 
teachings reached Southeast Asia. Since then a 
number of other scholars have developed these 
ideas, pointing to the prevalence of Sufi symbolism 
in certain Malay texts, like those from seventeenth- 
century Aceh, and the influence of notions such as 
the Perfect Man in early formulations of Malay 
kingship. 

Although Sufism’s appeal to women has not 
been considered in these discussions, the mystic 
environment was highly sympathetic to female 
devotionalism, despite the occasional misogynist 
pronouncement by Sufi authorities. For example, 
by the thirteenth century, when Islam started gath- 
ering force in Indonesia, convents specifically for 
women had been built in Cairo, Aleppo, and Bagh- 
dad. The mystical stream of Islam also attracted a 
large following in Mughal India, and Fatima, the 
daughter of a seventeenth-century emperor, Shah 
Jahan, was a member of a Sufi order. Given the 
influence of Indian Islam during this period, it is 
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highly likely that Sufism brought similar attitudes 
to Southeast Asia; Merle Ricklefs has shown us, for 
example, that several high-ranking people in the 
Surakarta court, including the queen mother, were 
Sufi devotees. Significantly, the presence of women 
at the graves of saints was taken for granted in Sufi 
circles, and this would have melded easily with pre- 
existing Malay practices where women were al- 
ways prominent in rituals associated with death. It 
is notable that the Sufi poetry in Malay produced 
in seventeenth-century Aceh often employed im- 
ages which spoke directly to female experiences, 
and that Malay texts frequently used the metaphor 
of married love to depict the relationship between 
Allah and the Sufi devotee. Localized stories of 
“Grandmother Rubiah,” an eighth-century female 
mystic born in Arabia, occasionally surface in 
legends collected among Malay communities; in 
Jambi, on the east coast of Sumatra, popular tradi- 
tions still depict her as the quintessential teacher of 
womanly arts such as weaving. 


Textual re-evaluation 

Further exploration of this topic would, of course, 
require continuing identification of the Islamic texts 
that reached Southeast Asia, together with an 
appraisal of the extent to which religiously-based 
teachings regarding male-female relations, sexual- 
ity, and the position of women were transmitted to 
Malays. One of the primary difficulties is the fact 
that we have no way of knowing precisely which 
treatises and commentaries were available to Malay 
Muslims, since those that have survived (often by 
accident) into modern times must represent only a 
fraction of what once existed. However, while we do 
not know how extensively his works actually cir- 
culated, a name Malays always mentioned with rev- 
erence is that of al-Ghazali (d. 1111 C.E.), whose 
reputation as a Sufi thinker is unparalleled. 

Al-Ghazali’s writings acquired a new currency in 
the eighteenth century, when there was a revival of 
interest in his work in India and the Islamic heart- 
lands. It was at this time, for instance, that the 
Mecca-based Malay scholar, ‘Abd al-Samad al- 
Palimbani, translated an abridged version of al- 
Ghazali’s most mature work, the Iby@ ‘ulim 
al-din (The revival of the religious sciences). A 
full study of the influence of al-Ghazali in the 
Malay world would be directly relevant to an 
understanding of gender constructions among 
Malay Muslims, for he wrote extensively on reli- 
gious law as it related to sexuality and male-female 
relations. From the standpoint of al-Ghazali and 
other authorities, there were clear expectations for 
a Muslim woman of rank because the social status 
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of a man and his family could be at least partially 
measured by the behavior of his womenfolk. In al- 
Ghazali’s view, a respectable woman should spend 
her time spinning and attending to household mat- 
ters and to her devotions. If it was necessary for her 
to venture outside, she should seek her husband’s 
permission and avoid crowded streets and mar- 
kets, and untoward encounters with men. Indeed, 
according to the Ihya@ ‘uliim al-din, the Prophet 
once asked his daughter Fatima, “What is best for 
a woman?” To which she replied, “That she should 
see no man and that no man should see her.” 

Textual discussion in relation to Malay society 
could also take another direction, for historians 
have long recognized that functional literacy was 
extremely limited among ordinary Malays, espe- 
cially women. Direct access to Islamic writings and 
commentaries would therefore have been uncom- 
mon, even in cases when Malay translations were 
available. Popular understanding of Islamic values 
and doctrine was acquired by listening to locally 
adapted stories about the Prophet, his relatives, 
and venerated Muslim teachers rather than by 
reading religious texts. These stories had a signifi- 
cant role in Quranic exegesis and remained an 
important means of representing correct conduct 
in what A. H. Johns has called the “vernaculariza- 
tion” of Islamic learning. It would therefore be 
revealing to work through Malay versions of well- 
known Muslim legends and track the kinds of mes- 
sages they might have relayed to women. This kind 
of initiative will become more feasible as more 
Malay texts are available through internet re- 
sources like the Malay Concordance Project at the 
Australian National University. 

As an example, one might point to the group of 
stories that developed around Fatima, the most 
esteemed of the Prophet’s three daughters. Malay 
texts like Hikayat Siti Fatimah (The story of Lady 
Fatima) or Hikayat Nabi Mengajar Anaknya Fati- 
mab (The Prophet teaches his daughter Fatima) 
depict Fatima as an ideal woman and faithful wife 
whose very piety and modest behavior can make 
those who follow her example more physically 
attractive. She rarely leaves her house, and in one 
episode is reluctant even to open her door toa slave 
girl because normally only her husband is permit- 
ted inside her chamber. Another of the many 
instances of religiously-endorsed messages relayed 
to Malay women comes from the Hikayat Bayan 
Budiman (the oldest fragment of which is dated 
1600 but which is also mentioned by the eight- 
eenth-century authorities). One episode describes 
how a prince attempts to seduce a woman whose 
husband is away on a trading trip. Although 
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tempted, she is warned by a mynah bird (the repos- 
itory of wisdom) that she should not succumb 
because the Qur’an and the hadith lay down that a 
married woman who commits adultery will be 
impaled by the angels in hell for a thousand years. 
Disloyalty to a husband is derhaka; in other words, 
it is like treason to a king. Another seventeenth- 
century Malay manuscript, the Hikayat Sultan 
Ibrahim bin Adham, is explicitly didactic. In one 
section the author (possibly a woman) exhorts 
females to pattern themselves after a particularly 
faithful wife. “That is how women who love their 
husbands behave. We women believers should be 
devoted to our husbands, in the hope that we shall 
obtain the mercy of Allah the exalted in the here- 
after. O my sisters! Emulate what is described in 
this tale.” 

The possibility that Muslim women were them- 
selves sponsoring or even writing Malay texts 
raises another intriguing line of research. While we 
must beware of imagining that such texts will nec- 
essarily reveal gender preoccupations, it would be 
an interesting intellectual exercise to reconstruct 
specific historical contexts and try to posit the rea- 
sons why one text might have been chosen over 
another. For instance, we know that seventeenth- 
century Aceh had witnessed a traumatic conflict 
when Islamic reformers were highly critical of local 
adaptations of Muslim doctrine. It is therefore 
relevant to note, as Peter Riddell has shown, that 
one of the four women who ruled Aceh in the 
seventeenth century, Sultana Safiyatr al-Din Syah 
(1641-75), commissioned the learned scholar ‘Abd 
al-Ravif (d. 1690) to write the Mirat al-tullab, a 
work on jurisprudence. By the later seventeenth 
century four successive female reigns had provided 
some groups in Aceh with a specific focus around 
which to voice discontent, and the calls for a return 
to male rule became more strident. It may be sig- 
nificant that Sultana Inayat Syah (1678-88) ap- 
pointed ‘Abd al-Ra’if to write at least two other 
works, one dealing with the duties of teacher and 
student and the other a commentary on a collec- 
tion of hadith. In the eighteenth- and early nine- 
teenth-century Malay court, women in Riau and 
elsewhere were also producing or sponsoring secu- 
lar texts for entertainment, or as commentaries on 
court affairs. However, there is little evidence that 
high-born Malay females were responsible for tex- 
tual production in the same way as their Javanese 
counterparts. It is possible that women of means 
were more active in donating rest houses, main- 
taining teachers, and supporting wakaf (charitable 
foundations), like those in the port of Riau. Indeed, 
it seems that the female audience for religious texts 
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was expanding; it is worth remembering, for 
example, that the grandmother of Munshi Abdul- 
lah, the famed scribe of Stamford Raffles, ran a 
Quranic school. 


Women and the appeal of Islam 

In some feminist discussions there is a tendency 
to see the arrival of the world religions in Southeast 
Asia as marking the end of a kind of golden age for 
women. While the picture has certainly been over- 
drawn, we know that in most areas the adoption of 
Islam meant that women were excluded from pub- 
lic worship, and that Muslim teachers roundly 
condemned spirit propitiation, in which females 
were heavily involved. Historians therefore need to 
explain Islam’s continuing appeal to women, espe- 
cially when the “Islamization” process extends 
over many centuries. In this regard it may be useful 
to look at other Islamic societies such as those in 
West Africa where women also enjoyed a relative 
economic independence. The attraction of Chris- 
tianity in the Philippines, and to a lesser extent in 
Vietnam, provides other helpful parallels. A broad- 
brushed comparative approach suggests that in 
premodern cultures women were often drawn to 
the world religions by the promise of supernatural 
protection, which was superior to that provided by 
indigenous spirits. In societies where infant mor- 
tality was high and where every pregnancy held out 
the possibility of a death sentence, the vocabulary 
and imagery of Islam was a powerful magnet. Sim- 
ilar expectations applied in other areas of personal 
life. For instance, the Malay Muslim women who 
recited the love-charms collected by early ethnog- 
raphers like W. W. Skeat believed that their beauty 
would be enhanced and their lovers made faithful 
by invoking the name of Allah and his prophets. 
On another level, despite male dominance in 
Islamic worship, women continued to play impor- 
tant roles in life-passage ceremonies, notably birth, 
marriage, and death. Though an eighteenth-cen- 
tury manuscript from Melaka, the Adat Raja-Raja 
Melayu (Customs of Malay kings) makes evident 
the pre-eminence of the kadi and imam, older court 
women, notably midwives, remained prominent 
in royal birth rituals. Furthermore, while Muslim 
doctrine categorically rejected polytheism, pre- 
existing spirits already revered by women could be 
“converted” to Islam and become powerful jin 
in their own right, often with the power to cure 
sickness. 

Islam’s ongoing appeal may also be attributed to 
the fact that its social and doctrinal preoccupations 
played on familiar chords in Malay culture. In this 
vein an essay by Barbara Watson Andaya suggests 
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that the concept of female seclusion was already 
deeply embedded in pre-Islamic cultures as a status 
signifier. Islam’s concern to regulate the dealings 
between men and women within the family, and 
between kin and non-kin would have been familiar 
in communities where the fear of improper sexual 
relations was strong. In fact, as David Banks ar- 
gues, we have probably underrated the influence 
of Islam on the family life of Malay peasants. In 
particular, Islamic legal traditions dealing with 
marriage, inheritance, and other aspects of social 
interaction provided clear direction in everyday 
situations that were highly sensitive to improper 
conduct between men and women. Some sense of 
the practical guidance religious teachers may have 
given in earlier times is apparent in the letters of the 
famed Raja Ali Haj of Riau (ca. 1809-70), from 
whom a divorcee sought advice about the length of 
time she should wait before she remarried. Nor 
were such authorities averse from addressing sex- 
ual matters. Malay translations of Islamic works 
provided detailed instructions on purification and 
cleansing after menstruation, and in his own dic- 
tionary Raja Ali Haji explained how sexual inter- 
course (ayok) could be made more enjoyable for 
both men and women, referring his reader to trea- 
tises on love-making in both Arabic and Malay. 
There is thus ample room for research that 
tracks the ways in which Islamic beliefs and prac- 
tices relating to women were both adopted by local 
societies and adapted to indigenous mores. Despite 
periodic reformist waves that swept through the 
Malay-Indonesian archipelago, Islam’s ability to 
meld with existing customs is often striking. At 
times, Islamic teachings and local practice were in 
agreement, as in their opposition to adultery; in 
other matters, such as premarital sex, there was 
room for compromise. As one Malay text puts it, 
“It is a great offence for a girl to be pregnant with 
an unknown father. By religious law she is taken to 
the mosque on a Friday and forty people spit on 
her, but according to custom she is free of offence 
when the child is born.” In the Malay Peninsula 
this type of adaptation was particularly evident in 
the modern state of Negeri Sembilan, which had 
been settled by migrants from Minangkabau who 
traced descent matrilineally while maintaining a 
reputation as devout Muslims. Though Minang- 
kabau customs in the diaspora underwent some 
modification, houses and land were still inherited 
by women and husbands were regarded as guests 
in their wives’ homes. Sustained historical inquiry 
might also help determine the social adjustments 
that enabled Malay women to maintain their role 
in business and marketing, despite the strictures of 
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Islam. Historians could find it rewarding to use 
modern anthropological work on villages and 
household practices as a point of departure from 
which to reread colonial material. The emergence 
of middle-class Malay women as entrepreneurs in 
contemporary Malaysia can only be explained if 
we appreciate the conceptual space provided for 
them in earlier Islamic communities. 


Women, Islam, and change 

One should not, of course, overemphasize the 
continuities in the lives of Muslims during this 
period. Although conformity with Islamic pre- 
scripts regarding appearance and behavior were 
more pronounced among those of high rank, 
throughout the archipelago the adoption of Islam 
did bring change. Aboriginal women drawn into 
the Muslim orbit, for example, were expected to 
signify their new status by changing their hairstyle 
and clothing to accord with “the Malay manner.” 
The expansion of Islam along the northwest coasts 
of Borneo required major adjustments in the 
household economy of Islamizing groups because 
pork was the major ritual food and the care of pigs 
was a female occupation. The demand that women 
cover their breasts was a further burden in socie- 
ties where the production of textiles was a time- 
consuming process. The increased trend towards 
polygamy had a direct impact on the lives of 
women since a Muslim man of means commonly 
entered into a second marriage, especially as his 
first wife grew older. 

Such changes were simply components of an 
expanding gender regime in the Malay world that 
was promoted and enforced by Malay rulers, and 
justified and legitimized by reference to Islamic 
teaching. One obvious example concerns the re- 
treat of women from the public sphere. While 
kings were undoubtedly the norm, during the sev- 
enteenth century four queens had reigned in the 
strongly Islamic state of Aceh, and in the same 
period a daughter succeeded her mother in the 
peninsular state of Patani. Islam, however, was 
unsympathetic to female rule. As one of the great 
thinkers of medieval Islam, Nizam al-Mulk, re- 
marked: “Women cannot be allowed to assume 
power, for they are wearers of the veil and have not 
complete intelligence.” In 1699, according to the 
Acehnese chronicles, a fatwa arrived from Mecca 
that forbade women to govern. From this time on, 
although outside observers in the Malay world 
often commented on the formidable position of 
older women, no woman ruled in her own right. 

The various law codes produced during the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries could provide an 
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avenue for exploring the priorities of Malay states. 
While we must always remember that these do not 
necessarily represent the realities of women’s lives, 
they do project the ways in which the ideal society 
was envisaged. As one would expect, laws formu- 
lated within the Islamic context placed great em- 
phasis on the maintenance of premarital virginity. 
They were also extremely hostile towards sexual 
relations outside marriage (zind@’), regarding both 
parties as equally blameworthy and imposing the- 
oretical penalties of flogging or stoning. While 
divorce was quite possible if a woman could prove 
her husband was at fault, this did not necessarily 
mean legal equality. In a Perak law code, for in- 
stance, a guilty woman would forfeit her property 
rights; if her husband was at fault she could appeal 
for a divorce but he would suffer “no disad- 
vantage.” According to provisions in some Malay 
codes, an estranged wife could be forced to return 
to her husband even if she were unwilling. None- 
theless, one can always track significant departures 
from textual authorities. According to the laws of 
Melaka, which were adopted almost unchanged by 
a number of peninsular states, a rapist should be 
fined; however, his crime is negated should he 
marry the girl, an interpolation that is not found in 
Islamic law. By the same token, the Perak code 
notes that an adulterous woman should be placed 
in the stocks at the door of the mosque and her 
head shaved, but includes a locally-inserted provi- 
sion that allows her to pay a fine and go free. 

Notwithstanding this process of localization, 
there is good reason to argue that from the late 
eighteenth century there was a growing impetus 
towards stricter definitions of male-female be- 
havior in Malay society. As always, however, any 
research on gender construction should be con- 
textualized in terms of changing moods in Islam 
itself. For example, although Islamic law did make 
provision for those whose sexual orientation was 
ambiguous, the Qur'an clearly forbids cross-dressing 
(24:31). The increasing contact between the Malay 
world and the Islamic heartlands meant a growing 
impatience with many pre-Islamic practices that 
had tolerated transvestites as entertainers, spirit 
mediums, and ritual leaders. The writings of the 
Mecca-based Malay, ‘Abd al-Samad al-Palimbani, 
directly addressed this issue; in the same breath he 
condemns both spirit propitiation and men who 
wear women’s clothes, an obvious reference to 
transvestite groups. 

The increasing interest in the application of Is- 
lamic law and a greater exposure to Islamic writings 
received additional stimulus because of a marked 
rise in the numbers of Arabs in Muslim Southeast 
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Asia, notably Sayyids from the Hadramawt. When 
these newcomers married into local elites, and 
sometimes even assumed the position of ruler, they 
brought with them strong views on acceptable ways 
for men and women to interact. In the eighteenth 
century the Islamic calendar itself may have pro- 
vided significant flashpoints for reformist feeling. 
For example, the advent of a new Muslim century 
in 1785 witnessed several occasions when Malays 
rallied to the call of holy war and launched attacks 
on non-Muslims, both Europeans and Siamese. The 
militant views of the Wahhabis, who took Mecca in 
1803, initially took root in Minangkabau, but their 
teachings quickly spread to the Malay Peninsula, 
albeit in a more modified form. 

Because the historiography of the Malay world 
during the first half of the nineteenth century has 
been dominated by discussions of political and 
economic developments, the effects of the new 
Islamic mood on gender has been almost com- 
pletely ignored. One of the most thoughtful con- 
temporary recorders was Raja Ali Haji, whose 
writings make evident the changed environment in 
Riau. According to his Tubfat al-nafis, women were 
now required to veil, and measures were adopted 
to prevent any activities that would lead to “loose 
behavior” between men and women. While the 
sources are limited, we must assume that when 
Baginda Umar of Terengganu (1839-76) imposed 
syaria law he also introduced practices similar to 
those that applied in Riau, where he had spent 
some time. Relationships between men and women 
in neighboring Kelantan would also have been 
affected by renewed efforts to eliminate 
Islamic” customs. Yet official bans like those on 
local dance dramas, in which women performed 
and where cross-dressing was tolerated, would 
have been difficult to enforce in rural areas. In- 
deed, the Hikayat Sri Kelantan acknowledges that 
in the villages the old ways still prevailed. 

In this context, the religious texts or kitab pro- 
duced in the pondok or “hut” schools represent a 
rich but largely untapped source for Islamic dis- 
course on gender. The more famous pondok were 
located in Patani (southern Thailand) and the east 
coast states of the peninsula, which were demo- 
graphically more Malay and lay outside direct 
British control until the early twentieth century. 
The growing influence of what Marshall Hodgson 
has termed the “syariah-minded” attitudes meant 
pondok teachers were especially concerned with 
the maintenance of correct moral behavior, and it 
is hardly surprising that discussions of marriage 
and relations between men and women are a re- 
curring theme. At the same time, since kitab were 
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usually intended to convey Arabic teachings to a 
Malay audience, their contents may help identify 
gender issues that were of particular local concern. 


Colonialism, Islam, and Malay women 

The question of how British and Dutch rule 
affected the position of Malay women is ripe for re- 
evaluation, especially in the light of work under- 
taken in other colonized societies. Future research 
that focuses specifically on gender will almost cer- 
tainly open up new avenues of inquiry. For exam- 
ple, in Palembang Dutch officials were convinced 
that late marriages, which they attributed to local 
customs requiring the payment of a bride-price, 
caused low birth rates that impeded the develop- 
ment of labor-intensive cash crops. Jeroen Peters 
has shown that the Dutch invoked Islamic law in 
an effort to abolish the customary bride-price in 
favor of the Muslim mahr, or bridal gift, the value 
of which they then sought to restrict. Although the 
effectiveness of these edicts was always limited, the 
extension of colonial control into the Sumatran 
interior was accompanied by the spread of Malay- 
Islamic ideas that linked high status with female 
seclusion, and thus curtailed the relative freedom 
inland women had previously enjoyed. 

Across the Straits, where the Pangkor Agree- 
ment of 1874 permitted the appointment of British 
“advisers” to Malay courts, the first colonial offi- 
cials were more concerned with what they saw as 
exploitation of debt bondswomen by the Malay 
aristocracy. However, earlier experiences in the 
region had taught them that interference in estab- 
lished male-female relationships would certainly 
provoke angry reaction and the Pangkor Agree- 
ment deliberately excluded religious matters from 
the British purview. Malay rulers, on the other 
hand, had a very different view of the government’s 
responsibilities, urging the colonial state to assume 
a more proactive role in a range of socioreligious 
matters, such as defining a husband’s rights and 
punishing adultery. Yet though John Gullick’s 
meticulous review of colonial sources throws up 
intriguing questions, the sources he discusses cast 
no light on the specifics of how women reacted to 
these elite male initiatives. Confronted by this 
hiatus, the anthropologist Michael Peletz has 
adopted a different approach, using colonial 
accounts of social and political organization in 
Negeri Sembilan as a basis for discussing how 
Islamic ideas of gender informed and reshaped 
older patterns of matrilineal marriage and descent. 

One topic that receives some attention in late 
nineteenth-century colonial records concerns atti- 
tudes to female education, a topic that is obviously 
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critical in understanding the transformations of 
the twentieth century. When the British attempted 
to introduce limited vernacular education, they 
found that Malay parents were unenthusiastic 
about secular schooling for their daughters. An 
important advance was made in the state of Selan- 
gor where Sultan Sulaiman (1898-1938), a devout 
Muslim, took an active interest in Malay educa- 
tion. Under his auspices a Malay girls school had 
been opened in 1895, offering instruction in the 
Quran, reading and writing, weaving, sewing, 
knitting, needlework, and cookery. In addition toa 
financial subsidy, Sulaiman reassured parents that 
their daughters would not mingle with Malay boys 
by arranging for the girls to be transported to and 
from school in a covered bullock cart. 

Finally, changing social mores could be explored 
through the small but growing number of newspa- 
pers and journals written in both Jawi (modified 
Arabic script) and romanized Malay. Articles and 
letters addressed a range of social issues, including 
matters relating to women and the family. For in- 
stance, the first (albeit short-lived) Chinese-Malay 
newspaper, the Bintang Timor (1894-5) period- 
ically published advice for parents; in one issue a 
traditional-style poem invoked Western medical 
reports to argue against the marriage of young girls, 
contending that any babies they bore would not be 
healthy. Nonetheless, by 1900 the reading audience 
for this kind of discussion was still limited. Only 
with the establishment of al-Imam, the first Malay 
Muslim journal in 1904, and the subsequent expan- 
sion of vernacular schooling do we encounter a 
more sustained debate on matters such as polygamy, 
marriage, divorce, and female education. 


CONCLUSION 

As yet, virtually no historical work has focused 
on women in the Islamic societies of the Malay 
world prior to the twentieth century. Although 
there are certainly areas in which the sources are 
promising, the requisite research tools are formi- 
dable and may necessitate more collaborative 
work than has been customary hitherto. A full 
investigation of this topic would demand familiar- 
ity not merely with Malay culture, but with the 
shifting religious outlooks in the Islamic heart- 
lands and in neighboring centers such as Minang- 
kabau and Java. Contextualization of the available 
Malay sources relating to Islam also calls for a 
knowledge of Arabic and the religious milieu that 
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produced the texts reaching Southeast Asia. It goes 
without saying that these specialist skills should be 
combined with an appreciation of feminist theory 
and a willingness to exploit comparative data. 
While many questions will almost certainly remain 
unanswered, the next generation of scholars will 
doubtless open up alternative lines of investigation 
that should supply studies of Malay Islam with a 
more balanced gender base. In the process, stu- 
dents of contemporary Malay society will be pro- 
vided with a firmer historical foundation from 
which to assess continuing changes in the position 
of Muslim women. 
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BARBARA WATSON ANDAYA 


Ottoman Arab Region: Mid-18th to Early zoth Century 


In the course of the last three decades, from the 
mid-1970s to the present, historians of women and 
gender in the Arab regions of the Ottoman Empire 
have made some significant strides in a field that 
was virtually non-existent prior to 1975. The 
sources that had been widely used to reconstruct 
the history of the region, particularly travelers’ 
accounts and European consular records, had long 
posed obstacles to the development of women and 
gender history. With a few exceptions, such as the 
travel accounts authored by women like Lady 
Lucie Duff Gordon or Mary Eliza Rogers, who 
interacted extensively with local women, these 
sources overlooked and distorted the female expe- 
rience. Much of the more recent research has 
sought out other sources and followed along the 
methodological lines of women and gender history 
elsewhere, although the presence and/or absence 
of certain kinds of indigenous sources have also 
shaped both areas of inquiry and approaches. His- 
torians were first motivated to write in the com- 
pensatory mode in an attempt to add women to 
a historical narrative from which they had been 
sorely absent. This compensatory “herstory” 
focused on the lives of elite women and, drawing 
primarily on the records of the Islamic court sys- 
tem, has been able to provide real insights into the 
world of notable women, particularly in our 
understanding of the ways they acquired and 
wielded economic power. Interest in the more 
“ordinary” woman soon followed, in keeping with 
a keen general interest in social and economic his- 
tory in the 1970s and 1980s. Again the records of 
the Islamic court proved to be critical to any recon- 
struction of the work lives of ordinary women, 
although the fact that poor and rural women have 
only a ghostly presence in much of the court mate- 
rial raised real obstacles. For the waning years of 
the empire, historians have been able to supple- 
ment court material by making some use of oral 
histories as individuals reflect on the lives of their 
parents and grandparents. In the 1990s, the influ- 
ence of postmodernist interest in discourse analy- 
sis and modes of social control prompted some 
historians to turn their attention to the nineteenth- 
century discourse on the modern and its impact 
on women and gender. Drawing primarily on 
prescriptive sources such as newspaper advice 
columns and textbooks, these studies sought out 


the impact of modern forms of power and control. 
Finally, and throughout the development of the 
field, there has been sustained interest in tracing 
female agency in history, an interest most fully 
developed in research on women’s consciousness 
and women’s movements in the later part of the 
nineteenth century. The availability of women’s 
writings from the period has proved to be critical 
to the historians’ ability to flesh out female identi- 
ties and contributions in this later period. 


WRITING HER STORY 

In their engagement with questions of women 
and gender in the Arab regions of the Ottoman 
Empire in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
historians of the Middle East often have ap- 
proached the challenge as one of telling herstory, of 
restoring notable women to their rightful place as 
important actors on the historical stage. In seeking 
to highlight and profile women’s contributions 
as movers and shakers, they can draw on a long 
tradition of recording the ways in which elite 
women contributed to their communities, a tradi- 
tion enshrined in a rich biographical literature. 
Interest in the life stories of early Muslims spawned 
a more general interest in the biographies of note- 
worthy Muslims of all eras. The lives of Muslim 
women from later times, women who were schol- 
ars, business women, or members of political 
elites, were narrated as part of a wider biographi- 
cal tradition that came to be typified from the ninth 
century on by the genre of the biographical dic- 
tionary. Biographical dictionaries remain a valu- 
able source of information on notable women in 
general, but unfortunately the key works of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in the Arab 
regions of the Ottoman Empire typically excluded 
women almost entirely. Al-Muradi’s 1791/2 com- 
pilation of the biographies of notable people, pri- 
marily from the Syrian region, included only one 
woman out of 753 entries, while al-Jabarti, the 
famous Egyptian historian, did not include a single 
woman among the 546 people he profiled in his 
1821 dictionary (Roded 1994, chap. 4). We cannot 
be sure why the biographers came to exclude 
women; as we shall see below, women did not dis- 
appear entirely in this period from the ranks of the 
educated and influential who were the standard 
subjects of the collections. Perhaps there were new 
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literary conventions that discouraged the inclusion 
of women, some heightened sense of the privacy of 
women from elite families that did not allow for 
the discussion of their affairs. In any event, the 
biographical dictionaries that serve as a source for 
herstory in earlier periods do not help us in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Nor have the imperial records of the Ottoman 
Empire as of yet been much assistance in gaining 
access to the lives of elite women in the Arab lands. 
Leslie Peirce’s study of the women of the imperial 
harem for an earlier period does draw on records 
from the Ottoman central archives, most exten- 
sively the prime ministry archives and the Topkap1 
Palace archives, to trace the ways in which these 
harem women acquired and wielded economic, 
social, and even political power. Privy purse rec- 
ords, for example, shed light on the wealth of in- 
dividual women, while the voluminous official 
correspondence of the harem tracked the political 
maneuvers various women engaged in to further 
their interests and pet policies. Using these records 
and the accounts of imperial historians, Peirce was 
able to paint a fairly full picture of the significance 
of notable imperial women in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries (Peirce 1993). We do not yet 
have a comparable study for the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries so we are not able to assess the 
value of the imperial records for the later time 
period. But such imperial sources are always lim- 
ited when it comes to women outside the small 
circles of imperial power, specifically the harem of 
the reigning sultan. Non-elite women are mostly 
absent from the imperial records, of course, but so 
are the notable women of the Arab lands. The 
details of women’s lives among the local elites of 
cities and towns like Cairo, Damascus, Aleppo, 
Baghdad, Jerusalem, and so forth, do not often 
appear, as far as we know, in such sources despite 
the fact that the elite household was the funda- 
mental unit of economic, political, and social 
power during the eighteenth and much of the nine- 
teenth centuries. The imperial archives do hold 
extensive and as yet untapped material dealing 
with the relationship between Istanbul and the var- 
ious Arab lands including imperial orders and their 
responses as well as the financial details of official 
salaries and state revenues and expenses. Whether 
this material will add much to our knowledge of 
elite women in the future remains to be seen. 

In the absence of relevant biographical and 
imperial sources, historians have looked elsewhere 
in order to add notable women to the historical 
record. In an era when politics in the Arab lands 
was characterized by the dominance of powerful 
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local elites who tended to monopolize official posi- 
tions and major sources of wealth, much of our 
information about the activities of notable women 
and men alike comes from chronicles authored by 
local intellectuals. The chronicles narrate the turns 
of community political life as different families and 
factions developed their holds on local power and 
their material bases, and the elite household served 
as seat of both local governance and economic 
activity. It is thus not surprising that several histo- 
rians have turned their attention to the affairs of 
the elite household, as chronicled at the local level, 
to understand the role that notable women played. 

In Egypt in the eighteenth century, for example, 
political life was organized around factions in 
Mamluk households, large residential units that 
housed many retainers sworn to fealty as well as 
wives, concubines, and servants in the harem. As 
historians like Jane Hathaway and Mary Ann Fay 
have recently demonstrated, women came to play 
an important role in ensuring the prosperity and 
continuity of the household under these circum- 
stances. The importance of these women as repre- 
sentatives of the household was duly recognized by 
the French invaders in their dealings with Sitt 
Nafisa, the wife of the Mamluk Murad Bey, who 
represented her husband in Cairo during his period 
of opposition to the French occupation of Egypt 
(1798-1801) (Hathaway 1997, 122-3). Although 
some historians have suggested that these women 
could be viewed as passive “heritable property” 
that got passed along regardless of their own 
wishes, such an idea is belied by the very active part 
they played in the politics of the time. A woman 
like Nafisa drew on her political experience and 
vast connections, in the absence of her husband, to 
maneuver against the French, walking a tightrope 
of cooperation and resistance. 

In Aleppo of the same period we find very simi- 
lar patterns as women of elite households often 
shouldered the responsibility for overseeing family 
fortunes and family reputation. In her study of 
Aleppine elite families from 1770 to 1840, Mar- 
garet Meriwether identified a number of women 
who had taken on such positions of authority 
(Meriwether 1999). The endowments (awadf, sing. 
wagqf) of the ‘Uthmaniyya Mosque, the major 
public work of Uthman Pasha who was a locally- 
born governor of the city, were managed by a suc- 
cession of women from his family including his 
sister, his niece, and his daughter. Linda Schilcher’s 
monograph on Damascene elites of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries describes similar possi- 
bilities for elite women (Schilcher 1985). Some of 
the women of the ‘Azm family, perhaps the most 
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prominent political family in Damascus for much 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, not 
only managed family fortunes but even founded 
new branches of the family. 

All historians who study elite women in this 
period remark upon this kind of active role in 
managing property, particularly Islamic religious 
endowments or awqadf. Drawing on the records of 
the Islamic court proceedings, we can document 
how Mamluk and other elite women in Arab cities 
and towns ultimately owed their clout to the con- 
siderable amounts of property they possessed, 
amassed through inheritance, marriage gifts, and 
income-producing properties. In an age when the 
property of state officials was liable for confisca- 
tion if they fell foul of the ruler, many elite fam- 
ilies saw the virtue of passing family property to 
women who did not hold official positions and 
were therefore not in danger of losing it if they fell 
out of favor. Families were greatly assisted in these 
attempts to protect their property by the legal 
instrument of the waqf. By founding a waqf, an 
individual could convert his or her private prop- 
erty into a trust, the income of which could be 
assigned to whomever the founder chose as long as 
the ultimate purpose was to benefit (even after the 
passage of many generations) a religious or chari- 
table cause. A significant proportion of property in 
many cities of the region came to be tied up in wagf 
deeds, which once established could not, at least in 
theory, be revoked. Some of these deeds named 
religious or charitable causes as immediate benefi- 
ciaries of waqf income, but many others named 
family members or other individuals as bene- 
ficiaries with the charitable cause as a residual 
beneficiary when the family line was extinguished. 
Historians of women and gender in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries have focused on the wagf 
as a critical aspect of gendered distribution of 
property, and the deed (wagqfiyya) has proved to be 
a valuable source of information about the extent 
and nature of female property holding. 

In eighteenth-century Cairo, for example, 
women founded one quarter of the 496 new awqaf 
in the city by converting many kinds of property 
they owned — shops, warehouses, apartments, cof- 
fee houses, public baths, and so forth - into awqaf 
(Fay 1997, 34-5). In nineteenth-century Aleppo, 
some 30 to 40 percent of the new awqdf were 
founded by women (Meriwether 1997, 132-3). 
Clearly, the establishment of these awqdf reflected 
deep female involvement in the urban real estate 
market as well as the ability of women to dispose 
of their property as they wished. Historians have 
debated, however, the larger impact on gendered 
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access to property. Were elite women able to 
employ the waqf institution to consolidate their 
hold on valuable assets? Or rather, did conversion 
to wagqf gradually dissipate women’s hold on prop- 
erty? The latter position was taken by Gabriel Baer 
in the first study of the question, published in 
1983, in which he argued, based on a study of 
Istanbul, that most waqf property benefited male 
family members and religious institutions con- 
trolled by men (Baer 1983). Men were more likely 
to select male beneficiaries, and even when female 
descendants were included, the tendency for fami- 
lies to die out meant that the benefits of the wagf 
soon were transferred from family members to 
institutions. In fact, women’s activities not with- 
standing, waqf endowments actually served as a 
way to shift control of property from women who 
had inherited it and to turn it over to men, thus viti- 
ating the natural play of Islamic inheritance law 
that gave women rights to family property. In their 
research on Cairo and Aleppo respectively, Mary 
Ann Fay and Margaret Meriwether questioned this 
conclusion, noting that women often appointed 
themselves as administrators of waqf property, 
designated many female beneficiaries, and were 
commonly named as beneficiaries by men who 
established awqaf. Over the longer term as well, 
women seemed to profit from wagf endowments: 
male and female relatives were often assigned 
equal shares in the benefits over the generations, a 
distinct advantage for women over the Islamic 
(Sunni) rules of inheritance that assigned them one 
half the share of parallel male relations, and many 
women served as administrators of family awgqaf 
of various kinds. Elite women did not endow as 
many awqaf as did men, nor were they as likely to 
be administrators of wagf property, but their high 
level of activity in this important aspect of urban 
real estate in the period suggests that their rights 
and abilities to acquire and manage property were 
well recognized in this period. 

How did these women come to wield such 
power? Why were women entrusted with family 
fortunes and indeed family futures in a social sys- 
tem with marked patriarchal dimensions? Meri- 
wether, while acknowledging the overarching 
power of the family’s patriarch and the relative 
weakness of subordinate members of the family 
(young men and all women by definition), ques- 
tioned Denise Kandiyoti’s argument that seemingly 
matriarchal figures wielded authority only by 
internalizing and perpetuating the social order ina 
“patriarchal bargain” (Meriwether 1999, 103-4, 
108). She found Peirce’s view, that older women 
could take advantage of hierarchies of age to 
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advance themselves in a household, more in accord 
with the experience of elite Aleppine women 
whose access to power changed dramatically in 
rhythm with their life cycle. Nor was it impossible 
for younger women to assert themselves. Women 
might lay claim to rights they had under Islamic 
law to demand their share of an inheritance despite 
the opposition of their male relatives, for instance, 
or act as guardians of their under-age children, tak- 
ing over full management of their property. The 
patriarchal system was not, for these elite women, 
a monolith; they were able to exploit contradic- 
tions within the legal and social underpinnings of 
the patriarchal family to advance their own agen- 
das. Historians of the period have made consider- 
able progress in the documentation of these 
maneuvers in a successful effort to restore these 
women to their rightful places in social and eco- 
nomic history. 


INCLUDING THE “ORDINARY” 

WOMAN 

Historians of the Arab region in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries have also made some ini- 
tial attempts to include “ordinary” women in the 
historical narrative. The records of the Islamic 
court, which have proven so important for resur- 
recting the activity of propertied elite women, have 
been put to other uses as well. It was not only 
wealthy women who took their affairs to the court 
for the purposes of registration or adjudication; 
women of limited means also resorted to the court 
to buy and sell modest properties, to record 
divorces, to make small claims, and to protest 
incursions upon their rights. We are fortunate to 
have extensive collections of these records for the 
period between 1700 and 1900 in the Arab region 
of the Ottoman Empire. Most major towns and 
cities preserved the records of the local Islamic 
court or courts, and many of these records are 
extant. In some countries (Egypt and Syria), the 
records have been gathered into central state 
archives while in others (Palestine) they can still be 
found in local court buildings. As in the case of 
elite women, the court records have been read, in 
the first instance, to document the active role that 
ordinary women played in urban economies. 
Poorer women, for example, served as the link 
between the wealthy consumers of elite harems 
and the public world of trade: dallalat, women 
who purveyed goods to the secluded denizens of 
elite harems, operated as small businesswomen 
and pursued debtors in court. Other women ran 
small enterprises, often in the food processing sec- 
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tor, such as bakeries and oil presses (Tucker 1985, 
82-5). Although there is ample evidence that both 
urban and rural women worked in a variety of 
crafts, particularly in textiles, throughout the re- 
gion, most accounts of craft activity give us little 
hard information about the numbers of women 
involved or the conditions under which they 
worked. Many craftswomen worked part-time in a 
domestic setting, so that their work was camou- 
flaged by other household duties. In addition, most 
craft guilds did not admit women, so that female 
workers were deprived of both the recognition and 
the protection such guilds provided. Historians of 
gender have still managed to explore, at least in 
part, this realm of female labor, primarily through 
their use of the records of the Islamic courts in var- 
ious towns and cities in the region. There, in the 
records of business transactions and inheritance, 
we have ample evidence that rural and urban 
women did make significant contributions to the 
production of silk and cotton cloth, often as spin- 
ners using either wheel or distaff. Other more dis- 
tinctly urban occupations also drew women into 
service work of various kinds, including peddling, 
the cooking of prepared food, the operation of 
public baths, and musical entertainment. Unlike 
their counterparts in elite circles, these working 
women did not aspire to a secluded lifestyle: such 
occupations required female mobility, and these 
women frequently came and went in their neigh- 
borhoods and appeared in court to pursue their 
interests. It is important to note, however, that the 
court records are heavily mediated documents. 
The cases, as presented to us by the court scribes, 
may reflect the court’s interpretation of events or 
perhaps a negotiated agreement among parties 
reached long before they entered the court room. 
Nor can we be sure of the actual implementation of 
court decisions. Still, in the absence of other 
sources that include any material to speak of about 
ordinary women, the court records remain a 
unique resource. 

As historians have studied the economic activi- 
ties of ordinary women in the eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century court records, they have puzzled 
over the implications of certain nineteenth-century 
developments. The growing integration of the 
region with Western European economies seemed 
to have had disparate effects on working women 
in both rural and urban areas. Some of the craft 
production and service activities that had most 
engaged women, such as the production of local 
twists and dyes for textile weavers, were virtually 
eliminated by European competition. By contrast, 
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European demand for some products boosted pro- 
duction dramatically: the high demand for raw 
silk, for example, drove an explosion of produc- 
tion and a shift to factories in the Mount Lebanon 
area. The use of female labor in many of the nine- 
teenth-century factories in the Arab region had 
some unexpected outcomes. On the one hand, high 
rates of female participation in this proto-indus- 
trial labor force did not necessarily lead to any dis- 
cernible long-term increase in female economic 
activity. After the early factories of Lebanon and 
Egypt were dismantled as part of the process of 
economic integration, many women found them- 
selves under- or unemployed with few alternatives. 
On the other hand, the experience of being wage 
earners, and often important ones who had con- 
tributed significantly to family income, forged a 
new perspective on women’s potential as workers 
and earners in public space. Their attitudes and 
understandings of their new roles have been stud- 
ied only recently as historians make more use of 
oral history narratives to capture how ideas about 
gender and work were changing rather fundamen- 
tally in this period (Khater 2001, chaps. 2, 3). 
Women appeared to be gaining ground in public 
space in other areas as well. Historians have been 
studying how public female participation in politi- 
cal life, especially in the context of the emerging 
nationalist movements of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, was changing during this 
period. Women did have a history of participation 
in popular revolts in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, at least in Egypt, the area for 
which we have the most detailed information in the 
form of chronicles of political events such as those 
of Damurdashi and al-Jabarti. But did the gender- 
ing of political action change as the nineteenth cen- 
tury wore on? We have indications that women 
continued to play an important part in the increas- 
ingly organized forms of mass politics that charac- 
terized the latter part of the century and the 
emergence of nationalist movements in the early 
twentieth century. Press accounts allow us to con- 
clude that Egyptian women, for example, main- 
tained a high profile in the 1919 Revolution: 
women, veiled and segregated, marched in the 
massive street demonstrations that drove home the 
depth of popular opposition to the British pres- 
ence. Women in Syria held an all-female demon- 
stration in support of nationalism during the visit 
of the King-Crane Commission in Damascus in the 
same year. Palestinian women as well began to 
appear in the anti-Zionist demonstrations in the 
1920s (Fleischmann 1999, 111). Such participa- 
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tion seemed to cut across class lines. It was not only 
lower-class women who swelled the ranks of street 
demonstrations, but upper-class women as well. 
The exigencies of the nationalist struggle reworked 
the rules that had gendered public space even in 
elite circles. Struggles for independence drew upper- 
class women out of their homes and legitimized 
them as political actors. Although they might 
retain some customary restrictions in the form of 
covered faces and sexually segregated actions, 
their right and indeed responsibility to come to the 
aid of the nation were rarely questioned. Histori- 
ans agree that this early nationalist period was to 
be critical for later developments. The prolifera- 
tion of women’s organizations after the First World 
War focused on expanding women’s rights, and 
systematic campaigns around issues of female 
higher education, voting rights, and legal reform 
were the direct legacies of a female activism first 
mobilized in support of national independence. 
Overall, the tone of the times was a hopeful one; 
the disappointments of the later independence 
period, at least as far as women and gender issues 
were concerned, were far in the future. Elite 
women, newly arrived on the stage of public poli- 
tics, expected their power to expand along with 
that of their nation. 

Historians have had more success in the discus- 
sion and documentation of the contributions elite 
women made to the nationalist movements than 
those of more “ordinary” women. The biases of 
the sources are largely at fault here since the mem- 
oirs and press reports on which we rely for the his- 
tory of the political movements of the period have 
little to say about non-elite participation, whether 
male or female, aside from occasional references to 
mass demonstrations, and oral history accounts 
shed only refracted light on the nineteenth century. 
There is much about the participation of ordinary 
women in the politics of the period that we have 
yet to learn. 


CONFRONTING THE MODERN 

In the context of the challenges posed by Euro- 
pean interventions as well as the transformations 
in the nature and reach of local state power, vari- 
ous intellectuals and publications of the later nine- 
teenth century began to debate a broad range of 
other issues concerning women, gender, and the 
challenge of the modern. Historians have become 
increasingly interested in a discourse on the “new” 
or “modern” woman that emerged towards the 
end of the nineteenth century and came to domi- 
nate much of the discussion of women and gender 
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in the region well into the twentieth century. In 
brief, this discourse defined the attributes of the 
“New Woman” who could help her society and 
nation succeed in the modern world in contradis- 
tinction to a “traditional” woman who was mired 
in customary notions and antiquated practices. 
The New Woman should be able to run a modern 
household complete with modern conveniences, 
socialize and educate her children to be modern cit- 
izens, and serve as her husband’s partner and con- 
fidant. Historians point to magazines that touted 
the virtues of a range of new consumer products, 
introducing women to pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, 
household fixtures, and even bicycles, all of which 
could assist her in these tasks, and to textbooks 
that instructed girls in the arts of modern house- 
wifery. All these activities and products were val- 
ued primarily because they contributed to the 
major tasks at hand, the construction of a modern 
society and nation. 

Relying in large part on the magazines and 
school curricula of the period, historians have 
debated the extent to which the concept of the new 
woman opened up new opportunities. To play the 
roles of mother as tutor, and wife as companion, a 
woman had to be fairly well educated. But the edu- 
cation of females could no longer be left to the hap- 
hazard approaches of early mosque education or 
individual tutoring at home as in the old system, 
and thus the cause of women’s higher education 
came to be championed in diverse parts of the 
region. In Egypt, when Qasim Amin called for the 
education of women in his book The Liberation 
of Women (published in 1899), he couched his 
demands in the context of the necessity of educat- 
ing women so that they could raise their children — 
materially, intellectually, and morally — to be men 
in the service of the development of the Egyptian 
nation (Shakry 1998, 131-2). Class considerations 
also informed notions of appropriate education for 
females: Egyptian texts of the period addressed the 
upper and middle classes somewhat differently. 
Females of the upper-class elite should follow a 
curriculum that stressed home economics, but also 
included foreign languages, fine arts, and perhaps 
the religious sciences, French, or piano lessons. 
The curriculum for middle-class girls was rather 
more conservative, focused almost exclusively on 
new ways of cooking, cleaning, and caring for chil- 
dren (Russell 1997, chap. 5). In all cases, however, 
the domesticity of the new woman required new 
forms and levels of education, resulting in the sig- 
nificant expansion of female educational opportu- 
nities. The female curriculum at the turn of the 
century, focused as it was on the development of 
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the skills of housewifery and maternity, may strike 
us today as very limited and discriminatory, but 
historians agree that it served as a Trojan Horse for 
the longer term prospects for women’s education. 
Once the door was opened for women to be edu- 
cated for their roles as housewives, the ground was 
laid for the later (1920s and 1930s onwards) 
expansion of women’s education into most profes- 
sional arenas. 

Some historians argue, however, that the New 
Woman discourse placed some significant and last- 
ing restrictions on women. In keeping with the 
postmodernist critique of the discourses and tech- 
nologies of the modern state, it is possible to make 
the case that the New Woman was a disciplined 
subject of the state assigned a highly restricted role. 
Even in cases when women were brought into 
seemingly novel arenas, such as was the case with 
the creation of a school for training women doc- 
tors in Egypt under Muhammad ‘Ali, all was not as 
liberating as it seemed. The Egyptian state estab- 
lished the School for Midwives, as it was called, in 
order to train women who could enforce the state’s 
public health programs, geared to the control of 
epidemic disease and regulation of the population 
in the interests of improving the numbers and 
health of the Egyptian military. Female graduates 
took their places as servants of the state whose 
duties included delivering babies, registering 
births, conducting postmortem examinations on 
women to determine cause of death, overseeing 
vaccination programs, and enforcing quarantine 
orders. Women were often recruited to the school 
by force and their lives were strictly controlled by 
the state, to the extent of assigning them to posts 
without any consultation and even arranging their 
marriages. Khaled Fahmy, who has studied the 
School for Midwives relying primarily on Egyptian 
state documents, stresses the paradoxical character 
of this and other projects of modernity: women 
were being given new opportunities while at the 
same time being subjected to ever more powerful 
forms of state and social control (Fahmy 1998). 
They were also expanding their own spheres of 
action while they helped the state limit the freedom 
of other women to act as they liked when it came 
to matters of health and procreation. 

The double-edged sword of modernity has also 
been an issue implicit in much of the research on 
gender and legal discourse in the period. Histori- 
ans who have studied both court practices and the 
development of legal doctrine through readings of 
Islamic legal literature produced in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries question whether the 
advent of the modern state spelled progress for 
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women in the legal sphere. The flexibility and 
diversity of the traditional Islamic legal system still 
in operation throughout much of the period 
allowed women a certain latitude in their dealings 
with the law. In the matters of marriage, divorce, 
child custody and guardianship, and a number of 
other marital and familial rights and duties, 
women were often able to stake claims and assert 
rights with the full support of local muftis and 
judges who appeared able and willing to take indi- 
vidual needs and circumstances into consideration 
(Tucker 1998). The ways in which the reforms of 
the modern state, which promoted a less flexible 
and less accessible legal culture, began to encroach 
on this system to the detriment of both women’s 
and men’s ability to obtain a favorable hearing 
have recently been explored by a number of histo- 
rians (see Sonbol 1996). 

We thus find that the phenomenon of the New 
Woman was rather complex. Women, at least 
those of the middle class, were being empowered — 
educated and respected — as agents critical to the 
creation of the modern household, in turn the 
lynchpin of the modern nation. But they could also 
be mired in this new form of domesticity, caught in 
an elaborate regimen of discipline they had inter- 
nalized that harnessed them to the service of their 
husbands, children, and nation at the expense of 
their own leisure, pleasure, and ultimately free- 
dom; at the same time they were also being 
deprived of some of the traditional legal means of 
asserting their rights. Still, some of these changes 
in the prospects for women contributed to a per- 
ceived awakening of female consciousness, an- 
other major theme in the historiography of women 
and gender in this period. 


A WOMEN’S AWAKENING? 

The latter part of the nineteenth century has also 
been identified as a period in which women them- 
selves began publicly to raise questions, less and 
less muted as time went by, about the roles of 
women and men in their societies. The New 
Woman discourse, focusing as it did on the need to 
involve women in the building of a modern family, 
invited reflection on how women could improve 
themselves. In some of the major urban centers of 
the region — Cairo and Damascus, for example — 
women writers began to contribute articles on 
women’s issues to the mainstream periodical press. 
By the 1890s, a number of women’s periodicals, 
dedicated to “women’s issues” and dependent in 
the main on female contributors, had been 
founded. The women who wrote for these publica- 
tions thought of themselves as the vanguard of a 
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regional women’s “awakening,” a phrase that 
recurs with regularity in their articles. Beth Baron, 
who did a close study of women’s periodicals of 
this period in Egypt, notes that they covered a wide 
range of topics pertaining to women’s issues. While 
many of the articles dealt exclusively with the 
domestic — household management and child rear- 
ing in particular — others ventured into more con- 
tested territory. Women wrote in favor of the 
expansion of female education, against the prac- 
tice of child labor, and in favor of legal reform, 
specifically the imposition of a minimum marriage 
age to deter child marriage (Baron 1994). 

Not all urban centers boasted women’s maga- 
zines: in smaller cities like Jerusalem a separate 
women’s press did not emerge in this period 
although women did contribute to journals edited 
by men. Nor should we overlook the no doubt lim- 
ited nature of the readership of women’s magazines 
and articles. The editor of a woman’s magazine in 
turn-of-the-century Cairo, for example, one of the 
larger urban markets, would be pleased with a cir- 
culation that topped 1,000. It was a small group of 
young educated women who were the main read- 
ers (and contributors as well) of these publications. 
But in the homosocial worlds of the elite and the 
emerging middle class, we must also allow for the 
presence of many listeners: some illiterate women 
might have access to the articles in these periodi- 
cals by way of their relatives or employers. It is also 
unwise to measure the impact of these publications 
in purely numerical terms: the women who used 
them to explore and communicate ideas were 
among the most influential in their respective soci- 
eties in terms of their family connections and their 
public activities. Still, high rates of illiteracy among 
women in this period and the fact that the major- 
ity of women still lived in rural areas removed from 
the urban centers that spawned these publications 
suggest only a limited diffusion of the ideas pro- 
moted in them. 

The impulse to improve the situation of women, 
however, did bear some real fruit with the develop- 
ment of various women’s associations. Women did 
not restrict their public interventions to the sup- 
port of nascent nationalism but also embarked on 
a range of activities directed at the improvement of 
the lot of other women, including the less fortu- 
nate. Such activities took on a novel organizational 
form: upper-class women established a number of 
groups to pool their charitable efforts. The Sisters 
of Love in Lebanon, established in 1847, sup- 
ported a girls school and a home for wayward girls. 
The Orthodox Aid Society for the Poor, estab- 
lished in Palestine in 1903, undertook to provide 
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trousseau items for needy girls. The Mabarrat 
Muhammad ‘Ali opened a dispensary for poor 
women and children in Egypt in 1909. The largely 
charitable nature of these organizations should not 
prevent us from recognizing the significant role 
they played in developing women’s consciousness 
and abilities. Historians have pointed out the ex- 
tent to which the experience of activism in the serv- 
ice of charity brought these women out of the 
home and opened their eyes to the depth of their 
societies’ problems. As they organized to help 
poorer women, middle- and upper-class women 
also grew more confident in their own abilities and 
more comfortable in the public eye. They began to 
examine their own situation in a more systematic 
fashion through discussions and lectures spon- 
sored by a burgeoning number of literary clubs and 
societies: by the eve of the First World War, most 
major urban centers boasted several ladies’ soci- 
eties founded for the purpose of self-education. 

In their discussions of the development of 
women’s writings and organizations in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, based largely 
on their readings of women’s writing in the press 
along with selected memoirs, historians have 
helped revise our ideas about the role that women 
themselves played in this critical period. The surge 
in the public need to address gender issues, speci- 
fically in regard to the implications of building 
modern states and societies, prompted a high level 
of female engagement, in terms of both thought and 
action. The former notion that the Woman Ques- 
tion was largely the province of male intellectuals of 
a reformist bent has given way to a more nuanced 
view that recognizes the various women who wrote 
and organized in this period. This focus on female 
agency as key to the dramatic changes of the turn of 
the century characterizes much of the recent schol- 
arship on women and gender in the period. 


CONCLUSION 

The very real accomplishments of historians in 
the field, as discussed above, should not blind us 
to the many challenges and problems we face. The 
study of women and gender in the Arab lands of 
the Ottoman Empire is still new and the record of 
research rather sparse. There are substantial areas 
of almost total neglect, at both a regional and a 
thematic level. 

Regionally, certain areas like Egypt - and Pales- 
tine, Syria, Algeria, and Tunisia to a lesser extent — 
have captured the lion’s share of attention. There 
are virtually no studies of women and gender in 
Iraq and the Gulf countries in the Ottoman period, 
for example. In part this is a problem of sources: 
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the paucity of written sources for Gulf history 
prior to the twentieth century works against all 
kinds of historical research. In part it is a problem 
of access: the difficulties of doing research in cer- 
tain countries like Saudi Arabia and Iraq have 
made it difficult to get to the local sources that are 
so crucial to working in gender history. Addressing 
these disparities in regional coverage, insofar as it 
is possible, should be high on the research agenda. 

Thematically, there is still much work to be 
done. Compensatory history still has an important 
role to play: we are missing the woman and gender 
piece in much of the traditional historical narrative 
of the Arab lands in the Ottoman period. We strug- 
gle yet with the reticence of the sources when it 
comes to the ways in which women participated 
in the economies and politics of their societies, 
whether at the apex of power or in more humble 
quarters and villages. Interrogating local sources in 
order to divine female forms of power and partici- 
pation remains a primary task. There are also more 
focused areas of historical inquiry that remain vir- 
tually untouched. The female body, as the subject 
of medical thought and popular practices in the 
period, has yet to be systematically examined even 
though this is an area that has born much interest- 
ing fruit in women and gender history in other 
parts of the world. The construction of gender in 
the literary canon has been addressed in only the 
most partial and piecemeal fashion. In addition, 
prior to the emergence of the modernist discourse 
in the 1880s, we have virtually no information on 
critical aspects of women’s lives, from patterns of 
female education to family ties. We do now see the 
beginnings of serious research into some of these 
areas, and we can expect some new publications in 
these sorely neglected fields. 

On balance, despite the substantial efforts of the 
past few decades, the history of women and gender 
in the Arab region of the Ottoman Empire has not 
yet received the sort of attention paid to the Arab 
region in the twentieth century on the one hand, or 
the heartland of the Ottoman Empire on the other. 
Given the current upsurge of interest in the history 
of the Arab region in this formative period as well 
as in women and gender themes, however, we can 
look forward to an increase in the tempo of 
research and publication. 
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Women in the Ottoman World: Mid-18th to 


Early 2oth Century 


This entry concentrates on the — as yet — quite lim- 
ited categories of women who have formed 
the focus of historical research. Partly because 
sources survive in greater or lesser numbers, but 
for the most part because of the vagaries of topic 
selection on the part of present-day scholars, 
we can point to certain “islands” about which 
something is known, but that are tiny compared 
to the wide uncharted seas of our ignorance. This 
has to do with the fact that Ottoman historians 
have largely approached the subject of women 
with a concern for their political functions. Thus 
researchers have been able to demonstrate that 
the widely visible activities of certain female mem- 
bers of the dynasty, much maligned as meddling 
by unqualified harem inmates, were in no way 
illegitimate in the context in which they occurred. 
Rather these actions formed part of an overall 
strategy of self-legitimization by the Ottoman rul- 
ing family, which made sense in political terms 
even though the imperial women participating in 
it were often criticized by misogynous contempo- 
raries (for the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
Peirce 1993, Singer 2002; for the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Artan 1993). 

In a provincial context, this concern with polit- 
ical issues in the wider sense of the term has led to 
the highlighting of women from notable milieus; 
historians have asked themselves if females had 
a role to play in the stabilization of such often 
“upstart” families, and if so, how they went about 
playing the relevant roles. Many of these studies 
also focus on issues of property and its disposal by 
females. For the late nineteenth century, concern 
has been with the early stages of entry into the 
professions, which among other things also may 
be viewed as a strategy of maintaining family 
prominence at a time when military and adminis- 
trative careers for the male members were becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to achieve. By contrast, 
women without such more or less overtly political 
roles have been grievously neglected. 


OUTLINING THE PROJECT 

After a brief overview of the relevant primary 
sources, the entry discusses the female members 
of the dynasty as well as women belonging to 


the milieu of notables (a‘yan) and religious schol- 
ars, including those who made reputations for 
themselves as writers. Beginning with the mid- 
nineteenth century, the focus shifts toward urban 
women who were still of the elite, but whose 
families had not necessarily reached the top of the 
sociopolitical hierarchy. During the last decades 
before 1900, and in larger numbers between 1900 
and 1923, some of these women read journals 
and newspapers and in certain cases even wrote 
for the print media. Moreover, a few of them 
began to work outside the home, especially as 
teachers or in charitable organizations. Formal 
education for women thus forms a central theme 
of late Ottoman women’s history. 

What limited information on demography we 
possess also refers mostly to the later nineteenth 
century. As the result of a spurt in bureaucratiza- 
tion and data gathering, we can make a few state- 
ments about marriage as experienced in certain 
large cities, particularly in Istanbul. Unfortunately 
our information on the vast majority of the female 
population, namely peasant women, is still very 
scanty, concerning mainly a few villages of what 
was to become Bulgaria. The same thing applies 
to the urban poor. Articles by Yavuz Selim 
Karakisla shed some light on poor urban women 
during the First World War. While our emphasis 
will be on Muslim women, the large cities of 
Anatolia and the Balkans were typically multicul- 
tural, and thus it is possible to say something 
about certain categories of Christian and Jewish 
women as well. 


PRIMARY SOURCES 

When we try to gauge the wealth of Ottoman 
princesses, knowledge of the foodstuffs and 
kitchenware assigned to them by the central 
palace administration can be very valuable (Artan 
2000). For sisters and daughters of sultans, 
researchers have also focused on the records con- 
cerning lifetime tax farms (malikdne), with 
inscriptions on buildings belonging to pious foun- 
dations as a sometimes helpful supplement. The 
so-called bostancibas: defterleri list the occupants 
of the more important seaside villas on the 
Bosphorus around 1800; they include those 
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belonging both to princesses and to wealthy 
urban women (for the locations of the different 
manuscripts, see Kayra and Uyepazarci 1992, 2). 
In addition, some of the palace ladies have left a 
larger or smaller number of letters, while a few 
lists survive of the precious items that princesses 
were given upon marriage (for published letters 
see Ulucay 1950 and 1955; on ceyiz defterleri see 
Delibas 1988. Most of the documents in question 
are in the Topkapi Palace archives or, where life- 
time tax farms are concerned, in the Basbakanlik 
Arsivi-Osmanli Arsivi, both in Istanbul; on the 
latter, a full published catalogue is available: 
Anonymous 1998). 

Female outside observers can also be of help, 
especially, for the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Lady Mary Montagu and, for the early nine- 
teenth, Julia Pardue. These visitors were able to 
speak to certain palace ladies, or at least they saw 
and described their dwellings, which today have 
almost all disappeared (for travel accounts avail- 
able in print, see Montagu 1993; for further read- 
ing, Melman 1992, 49-50 and passim). For the 
second half of the nineteenth century, personal 
memoirs and letters play a more important role 
than in the eighteenth century: these include the 
often translated book by the poet and musician 
Leyla (Saz), whose memories, written down 
around 1920, concern the harem of Sultan Abdiil- 
mecid experienced by the author as a child (Saz 
1991; this is an abridged version of the serial pub- 
lication of her memoirs in Vakit and Ileri, both 
Istanbul newspapers. The best collection of 
Ottoman-Turkish newspapers is in the Hakki 
Tarik Us Library, Istanbul. However, since the 
1999 earthquake, access is not easy). One of the 
daughters of Sultan Abdiilhamid has also left a 
volume of memoirs, reprinted several times, while 
the numerous personal letters of Princess Refia 
Sultan, a daughter of Sultan Abdiilmecid, have 
permitted the writing of a full-fledged biography 
(Osmanoglu n.d.; on Refia Sultan see Akyildiz 
1998). 

With respect to women of the subject class, for 
the period before the mid-nineteenth century (and 
possibly even earlier, but there is no research on 
this matter), the kad: (qddi) registers (sicils) of 
major towns and cities such as Istanbul, Bursa, or 
Kayseri contain records of court cases and com- 
mercial transactions in which women partici- 
pated, along with occasional estate inventories 
(where Turkey is concerned, these registers are 
now for the most part in the National Library, 
Ankara; see Akgiindiiz et al., 1988-9. For loca- 
tions outside of Turkey, see Faroghi 1999, 76-9). 
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Such inventories have also survived as individual 
files, namely when the inheritances of women of 
notable background were confiscated, at times 
linked to confiscations involving their menfolk 
(see the Basbakanlik Argivi-Osmanl Arsivi; for 
a secondary study, see Faroghi 1992). After about 
1750, the newly established vilayet ahkam def- 
terleri constitute a further resource; here cases are 
documented that could not be solved in the local 
courts, and in which both female plaintiffs and 
defendants occasionally occur (also in the Basba- 
kanhk Arsivi-Osmanl: Arsivi; see Faroqhi 1997). 

Non-Muslim women are rare in both kadi 
registers and vilayet ahkam defterleri, but they 
also show up at least occasionally. More seems to 
be known about Jewish than about Orthodox 
women, partly due to the fact that information 
from the Jewish gravestones of Istanbul has been 
published and many of them contain at least indi- 
rect information concerning the subjects’ age at 
death (Rozen 1996). In addition, the responsa of 
a number of Sephardic rabbis have been analyzed 
with respect to their views on women. On females 
from among the Orthodox population, the evi- 
dence accessible to me through the secondary 
literature comes mainly from the nineteenth cen- 
tury. As to Armenian women, quite a few among 
the sources not written in Armenian refer to 
women on the stage: throughout the empire’s 
duration, female roles even in plays written in lit- 
erary Ottoman were always played (and sung) by 
Armenian actresses. These artists are thus docu- 
mented in the theatrical programs and newspaper 
reviews of the time (further information in And 
1972, 147ff.). 

Research on the famous temettuat defterleri, 
lists of potentially taxable resources compiled in 
the 1840s, is only in its beginnings; to what extent 
these enormous masses of registers contain infor- 
mation on the empire’s better-off women remains 
to be seen (in the Basbakanlk Arsivi-Osmanli 
Arsivi, Istanbul). For the period following 1880, 
marriages were officially recorded at least in 
Istanbul, and the relevant registers contain some 
information on brides (Duben and Behar 1990; 
the relevant census data are in the Niifus Miidiir- 
likleri, Directorates of Population, of the differ- 
ent sections of Istanbul, see 252-3). But the major 
resource for this time-span is the periodicals writ- 
ten for women and the separate “women’s pages” 
in publications directed primarily at male readers 
(Cakir 1994; a full collection of these journals can 
be found in the Kadin Eserleri Kitiiphanesi in 
Istanbul). These newspapers and journals can 
be supplemented by lengthier publications by a 
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few female literati such as Halide Edip (Adivar). 
While written much later, her memoirs shed some 
light on the formation of a woman intellectual in 
the late nineteenth century (Edip 1926). 


WOMEN OF THE IMPERIAL FAMILY 

From 1703, when Ahmed III had to promise 
that henceforth he would reside in Istanbul, his 
daughters, and at a later date the female descen- 
dents of other sultans as well, came to play an 
enhanced part in forming the public image of the 
dynasty. This was reflected in the elaborate villas 
(yalt) on the shores of the Bosphorus that these 
princesses were assigned often shortly after birth, 
or at the latest when as very young girls they were 
married off to this or that vizier. As the husbands 
of these princesses were often sent to the 
provinces, while they themselves did not leave the 
capital, these villas came to be associated with 
their permanent inhabitants (Artan 1993). 

This state of affairs was reflected in the archi- 
tecture, for often the harem section was more 
elaborate than that intended for the vizier and 
his male visitors. Architectural refinement was 
probably considered all the more necessary as sul- 
tans frequently visited their daughters or sisters 
on the shores of the Bosphorus. Certain princesses 
took a lively interest in the rebuilding of their 
villas: thus Hatice Sultan, sister to Selim II, 
commissioned one of the first Istanbul buildings 
in the neo-classical style from the French architect 
Antoine Ignace Melling (Perrot, Hitzel, and 
Anhegger 2001). A correspondence between this 
princess and her court artist and “all-round 
designer” Melling is extant, with the latter’s wife 
possibly acting as an intermediary (information 
kindly provided by Tuilay Artan). When a princess 
died, her villa did not pass on to her heirs but as 
a kind of “official residence” was reassigned to 
another princess. 

Unlike the female partners of the sultans who 
lived in the palace and had few contacts with the 
outside world, some of the married daughters and 
sisters of eighteenth-century sultans were thus 
able to create a public persona for themselves; this 
included their appearance at festivities organized 
by and for the female members of the elite (Aynur 
1995). A few acted as patronesses of the arts: thus 
the Mevlevi poet Seyh Galib dedicated some of his 
works to Beyhan Sultan (1765-1824), another 
sister of Selim III who shared her brother’s inter- 
est in music. 

By the mid-nineteenth century, the choir of the 
sultan’s pages, well known from seventeenth- 
century accounts, had acquired a female counter- 
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part whose members prided themselves on their 
professional skills. Promising young girls from the 
harem were, suitably chaperoned, given lessons 
by the most accomplished teachers available, 
studying both Ottoman and European music (Saz 
1991; see also Sagaster 1989). To the very end of 
the dynasty, musical practice remained important 
for the female relatives of the sultans: princesses 
were photographed along with their instruments 
(for an example see Renda ed. 1993, 249). The 
last caliph, Abdiilmecid Efendi, who had trained 
as an academic painter in the European mode, is 
still remembered for his rendition of a concert of 
Beethoven’s music in the palace precincts. 
Certain female members of the dynasty during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries estab- 
lished pious foundations. Zevki Kadin, one of 
the inmates of the harem of Sultan Osman III 
in 1755 founded a school embellished with a 
handsome fountain in Findikli, on the road from 
Galata to Besiktas. Zeyneb Sultan (d. 1774) built 
a still extant mosque complex across from the Aya 
Sofya, while Sebsafa Kadin (d. 1805) endowed an 
ensemble of mosque and primary school in which 
provision was made for girl students. In the nine- 
teenth century, the mother of Sultan Abdiilmecid, 
the Valide (sultana mother) Bezm-i Alem, also was 
known for her interest in schools: to show his 
support for his mother’s venture, the sultan him- 
self enrolled two of his children in the institution 
she had established. It functions down to the 
present day, and so does the hospital for “poor 
strangers” (Gureba Hastanesi) founded by the 
same personage. One of the daughters of the 
Khedive Mehmed Ali (Muhammad ‘AlIt) Pasa, 
once a rival of Mahmud II for the Ottoman 
throne, was known in Turkey as Zeyneb Kamil 
(1825-82) after her husband; similarly to the 
ladies of the sultan’s family, she also founded a 
sizeable hospital that still operates, albeit in a 
new building. The last valide sultan to imprint 
her name on the cityscape by means of lavish 
pious foundations was Pertevniyal, the mother of 
Abdiilmecid’s successor, Sultan Abdiilaziz. She 
founded the eclectic-style mosque still to be seen 
in the Istanbul quarter of Aksaray, along with the 
adjacent school that continues to function as such 
and bears her name. Taking up a tradition of cer- 
tain seventeenth-century valide sultans, she also 
established a foundation with a military purpose, 
namely a new section of the Istanbul dockyards 
intended for the construction of ships for the 
navy. With the deposition of Sultan Abdiilhamid 
II in 1909, the age-old institution of the sultan’s 
harem was dissolved; some of the numerous 
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serving women were taken in by their families or 
married off, but quite a few were forced to fend 
for themselves as best they could (for an account 
by one of Sultan Abdiilhamid’s daughters, see 
Osmanoglu n.d., 131-53). 

Patronage required financial resources, and 
many eighteenth-century princesses were ex- 
tremely rich, due to the lifetime tax farms that 
they were able to acquire. Their agents in the pro- 
vinces were thus extremely powerful figures, in 
some cases a source of trouble for provincial tax- 
payers. This is well attested in the case of Hac: Ali 
Aga, who in the late eighteenth century adminis- 
tered the tax farms of Princess Esma Sultan 
(1726-88) in Athens (Strauss 2002). Their house- 
holds being extremely lavish, most of these 
princesses died heavily indebted (Artan 1993, 
91-2). Thus an oversized budget for luxuries, 
which has often been viewed as concomitant with 
the growing interest on the part of Ottoman impe- 
rial women for European consumer goods from 
the 1850s onwards, actually goes back much fur- 
ther in time. 


ELITE WOMEN AND CONSUMPTION 

Recent studies of consumption in the eight- 
eenth- and nineteenth-century Ottoman Empire 
have focused on the growing role of women from 
elite families in asserting their own social status, 
as well as that of their husbands, sons, and fathers 
(Zilfi 2000). Historians are inclined to regard the 
eighteenth century as a period in which Istanbul 
women of some wealth took a more active role in 
consumption: the numerous sultanic commands 
attempting to repress “modish” fashions are 
taken as indicators of this change, as well as the 
complaints from male writers concerning the per- 
ceived assertiveness and material demands of their 
womenfolk (Zilfi 1995, 1996). However, caution 
is in order: late nineteenth-century authors such 
as Ahmed Midhat were inclined to view not 
females but rather young men as the most spend- 
thrift consumers. 

Several studies have focused on the entry of 
European-style fashions into the private spheres of 
well-to-do women, this lifestyle being known as 
kdésk hayati (Micklewright 1987, 1990, Seni 
1995). From the 1880s onwards these women, and 
princesses as well, typically wore French-inspired 
clothes at home and at private parties, covering 
them up with coats and veils when appearing in 
public. It was only during these years that certain 
women adopted the black all-enveloping carsaf 
that had not been part of “traditional” Ottoman 
clothing; in fact, Sultan Abdiilhamid forbade this 
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garment in the vicinity of the palace because he 
considered it a security risk. 

Of particular interest has been the fact that for- 
eign fashions were not adopted wholesale, but 
rather combined with elements from older cloth- 
ing styles (Frierson 2000). Thus an Ottoman-type 
garment might be embellished with details cut 
according to French models, or else the fabrics 
might be local and the cuts of foreign inspiration. 
Such adaptations, as well as differences between 
generational fashions can be read off the studio 
photographs that were becoming popular among 
Muslim families by the end of the nineteenth 
century and the beginning of the twentieth. 
These proceedings are consonant with the obser- 
vation that Ottoman textile manufactures did not 
all collapse with the entry of machine-made for- 
eign products into the eastern Mediterranean 
market, but that many producers survived due to 
their ability to cater to local tastes (Quataert 
1993). 

Another kind of consumption only the wealthy 
could afford was the ownership of slaves (Tole- 
dano 1998, Erdem 1996). Leyla (Saz) devoted a 
chapter of her memoirs to household slavery 
among the Istanbul elite, which, apart from a few 
eunuchs, was mainly a female affair (Saz 1991, 
50-109). African slave women were normally 
employed as servants, while male owners pre- 
ferred Caucasian women as concubines. As this 
preference was also typical of the sultan’s harem, 
the latter connived at Circassian families resident 
in Anatolia flouting Muslim religious law by sell- 
ing their daughters into slavery, the enslavement 
of subjects of a Muslim ruler, regardless of creed, 
being forbidden by the seriat (Shari‘a). While the 
trade in black slaves had been prohibited in 1857, 
it continued unofficially throughout the nine- 
teenth century, although the numbers involved 
were considerably reduced. Among the intellectu- 
ally minded, Ottoman writers from the 1870s 
onwards contributed towards delegitimizing the 
practice by their insistence that all attachments 
between men and women must be voluntary 
(Parlatir 1987, 39 and passim). 

Regarding slavery in provincial Ankara be- 
tween about 1785 and 1850, it has been estab- 
lished that well-to-do people, including the 
occasional Ottoman Christian or even resident 
foreigner, acquired slaves both male and female 
through recognized slave-traders. While most 
slave owners seem to have been male, a few 
women were also on record as owners of slaves. 
Many of the latter were described as coming from 
“Arab ve Acem”; this expression presumably 
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referred to black people (Arab) and natives of the 
Caucasus (Acem), who were sometimes described 
more specifically as Georgians (Ozdemir 1986, 
128-9). 


SAFEGUARDING FAMILY STATUS AND 

FORTUNE 

Studies on the Ottoman Empire’s Arab 
provinces have shown that within and between 
elite groups, connections were typically forged 
through marriages. At the time these linkages 
were negotiated, the youth of the brides precluded 
them from having any kind of say in the matter, 
yet some of the women in question were able, 
later in life, to defend the patrimonies of their 
families and thus, presumably, to occupy posi- 
tions of power within them. For the Balkans and 
Anatolia, far fewer studies have been undertaken 
that examine the roles of women in urban and 
rural notable families. We do, however, possess an 
article on the Peloponnesian Benaki family, whose 
head joined the uprising in the peninsula after the 
landing of a Russian corps in 1770 and as a result 
had to flee for his life. A female relative remained 
on Ottoman territory and was able ultimately to 
re-acquire a sizeable share of the lost patrimony 
(Veinstein 1986). Other women are known to 
have contributed to family foundations, a gesture 
that also presupposes a degree of control over 
their own property and perhaps destiny (Faroghi 
1992). 

In certain dervish orders, the wife of the shaykh 
of a major lodge might also occupy a position of 
some prestige; thus among the Celvetis of Istanbul 
this personage might undertake responsibility for 
feeding inmates and guests, and thus come to be 
known as the “mother of the dervishes” (Clayer 
forthcoming). Other women descended from 
dervish shaykhs might inherit positions as foun- 
dation administrators, although it is almost 
impossible to tell how much real power such a 
position might permit its holder to exercise. 

With respect to women of some wealth and/ 
or status, both Muslims and non-Muslims, the 
circumstances under which they managed to rep- 
resent family interests vis-a-vis the Ottoman 
authorities have aroused some interest. This type 
of representation might occur when husbands 
were incapacitated because they had to take 
flight, or, albeit less clearly apparent from the 
sources, through sickness or old age. Women 
defending the interests of their families are docu- 
mented mainly when they petitioned the central 
administration concerning the injustices that their 
menfolk, and more rarely their female relatives, 
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had suffered: local enemies, about whom we usu- 
ally have no corroborating information what- 
soever, are accused of extortion, intimidation, and 
sometimes even murder. It is worth noting that 
at least in the eighteenth century, other male rela- 
tives did not automatically intervene to defend the 
interests of families temporarily or permanently 
deprived of their male heads (Faroqhi 2002). 


DEMOGRAPHY: THE FEMALE HALF OF 

THE OTTOMAN POPULATION 

Information on female — and for that matter, 
male — life cycles is hard to come by with respect 
to the eighteenth century. Reasonably complete 
genealogies can only be reconstructed in a very 
few cases. As it was not customary to indicate 
age at death on Muslim gravestones or in post 
mortem inventories, we are for the most part lim- 
ited to the lists of heirs to the deceased person in 
question that form a regular part of the latter doc- 
uments (in the larger cities, post mortem invento- 
ries may form separate record books, catalogued 
along with the regular kad: registers; more normal 
is the inclusion of such inventories in the kad?’s 
ordinary sicils). Such lists enumerate only those 
family members alive at the moment the person 
dies; therefore they are not helpful in determining 
the total number of children born to a given mar- 
riage. Moreover this source material shows that 
the number of children surviving a mother or 
father was usually quite small. Whether this was 
due to high infant mortality or at least partly to 
conscious family limitation is impossible to tell. 

As wives always inherited, these lists do indi- 
cate the existence or non-existence of polygyny, 
the only marriages involving more than one wife 
that are typically missing from this kind of record 
being those in which one of the wives had died 
before her spouse. From this evidence it has been 
deduced that in the towns of the central Ottoman 
provinces, polygyny was not a frequent occur- 
rence; this observation has been formally estab- 
lished for Salonica around 1840 (Anastassiadou 
1997, 215), and confirms the impression gained 
when casually reading through post mortem 
inventories of eighteenth-century Bursa. 

Better evidence is available for Istanbul: from 
the 1880s till the early 1900s, marriage records 
indicate that polygyny involved no more than 
2 percent of all Muslim marriages. Moreover, this 
kind of union was limited to certain social groups, 
namely juridical cum religious scholars (“ulamda’) 
and certain high court dignitaries, who presum- 
ably imitated the customs of the dynasty. Mer- 
chants and artisans might divorce, but did not 
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marry more than one wife at a time. This conso- 
nance of observations from Bursa, Salonica, and 
Istanbul makes it seem possible that here as in 
other matters, models typical of the capital had 
been adopted in the larger provincial towns. 

In late nineteenth-century Istanbul, brides were 
normally 19 to 20 years old, and the age at first 
marriage showed a clear tendency towards 
increasing yet further. Thus marriage at puberty 
was not customary in the capital at that time. In 
the absence of documentation, we cannot tell 
whether this had been true in earlier periods as 
well, or whether it was due to economic difficul- 
ties retarding the establishment of new families at 
first, and the gradual spread of female education 
after 1908 (Duben and Behar 1990, 126-7). 

Precious information on the demographic his- 
tory of nineteenth-century Balkan peasants comes 
from a few Catholic Bulgarian villages whose 
priests had been trained in Rome and thus kept 
registers of baptisms, weddings, and funerals 
according to Roman Catholic norms, while the 
Orthodox did not produce such documentation 
(Todorova 1993). As the villagers in question 
lived under the same overall conditions as their 
non-Catholic neighbors, it can be assumed that 
the demographic patterns observed in these docu- 
mented localities are more or less representative 
of wider trends. Nineteenth-century Bulgarians 
were obviously living through the demographic 
transition from a society with high birth and 
death rates to a different type, in which death 
rates were decreasing while births did not follow 
suit before the mid-1920s, long after the end of 
our period. Bulgarian village women could thus 
count on marrying at an early age and bearing 
many children, of which they were still liable to 
lose quite a few, especially due to smallpox. They 
also were likely to die themselves during parturi- 
tion or shortly thereafter; however those women 
who had survived this high-risk period could 
count on a somewhat longer lifespan than their 
husbands. Given the age difference between 
spouses, this situation made for a sizeable number 
of widows. 


WOMEN AND THE STATE: CONTROL 

OF THE BODY AND FORMAL 

EDUCATION 

Well before 1700, the Ottoman state had now 
and then attempted to regulate the manner in 
which women presented themselves in public by 
sultanic edicts, for instance by prescribing par- 
ticular fabrics for Muslim or else non-Muslim 
women. In the early and mid-eighteenth century, 
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such attempts at state control over women’s 
behavior, especially in the sartorial sector, was 
intensified, at least if the number of references in 
the primary sources is a reliable indication. This 
has been linked to the administration’s attempt to 
legitimize itself through a vigilant concern with 
public order, and perhaps also to the observation 
that better-off Istanbul women were now showing 
increased assertiveness, particularly in the con- 
sumption sector (Zilfi 1995, Quataert 1997). 

However, in the reign of Selim II the Ottoman 
state began to intervene in order to prevent and 
penalize abortion. This matter had not previously 
been referred to at all in sultanic commands, as 
Islamic religious law in its Hanafi version permits 
abortion during the first four months of preg- 
nancy, subject to the husband’s consent. Abortion 
was also forbidden in an edict promulgated in 
1839, contemporary with the first efforts at state 
restructuring known as the Tanzimat. This pro- 
hibition was not, however, included in the first 
Ottoman penal codes promulgated in 1840 and 
1851, possibly in order to avoid the odium 
involved in penalizing something allowed by reli- 
gious law. In all likelihood for the same reason, 
later legislation did not address itself to the 
women who had abortions, nor to the husbands 
who in many cases must have abetted them. 
Rather the legislator’s attention was focused on 
doctors, pharmacists, and midwives, who were 
deemed to possess the relevant technical know- 
how. As a rationale, some texts written by high- 
level officials affirmed that a large population was 
necessary for a powerful state, and as a secondary 
religious consideration asserted that it was a sin 
not to raise offspring given by God. In early drafts 
of this later legislation, poor families with many 
children were promised state aid; this clause was 
not however incorporated into the final text. 
Mothers, fathers, and midwives were thus left to 
contend with the problems of extreme poverty 
and unwanted babies as best they could (Somel 
2002). 

Throughout the 1700s and 1800s, some edu- 
cated women might well have attended a Qur'an 
school before puberty, but most of their training 
would have been pursued at home. Even in the 
palace, basic training in reading and writing 
Ottoman does not seem to have led to uniform 
literacy standards among the women educated 
in this institution (Ulucay 1985, 18). Certainly 
the fact that many harem women came from out- 
side the Ottoman domain, and thus had to learn 
Turkish as a foreign language, must have aug- 
mented the difficulties. In the sultan’s harem, the 
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education of young girls apparently emphasized 
respect for hierarchy, elegance, and musical skills, 
rather than academic subjects. From the later 
1800s onwards, girls of the elite might acquire a 
knowledge of French from European governesses 
or in private boarding schools; this kind of upper- 
class education is a topic that would repay closer 
investigation. 

In 1858, the Ottoman state opened the first 
advanced primary school (riisdiyye) for girls. An 
article published shortly afterwards in the official 
gazette proclaimed that educated women would 
be able to make their husbands more comfortable, 
while a knowledge of both religion and worldly 
affairs would make it easier for them to preserve 
their virtue. In 1869-70, the first seminary to 
train women teachers for girls schools was estab- 
lished in Istanbul. By the 1880s, local administra- 
tors in reasonably well-off provincial districts 
were beginning to set up primary schools on a 
regular basis (Somel 2002, 2001, 57, I15, 135). 
But given the fact that in most provinces, school- 
ing even for Muslim boys was quite insufficient, 
provision for girls was even less satisfactory. 

However, most women who received formal 
schooling in the closing years of the nineteenth 
century did so either in schools run by the differ- 
ent minority communities, or else in missionary 
establishments. In Istanbul, the American School 
for Girls and Notre Dame de Sion, which also pre- 
pared its graduates for teaching careers, estab- 
lished themselves as secondary schools favored by 
the Muslim elite. This was true even though the 
government of Abdiilhamid II very strongly dis- 
approved of Muslim children attending mission- 
ary schools, from which they would presumably 
graduate with an insufficient grounding in Islamic 
morality and undue sympathies for a foreign cul- 
ture (Fortna 2001). In fact such attendance was 
forbidden in the later 1890s. However, since mis- 
sionary schools favored by the elite generally gave 
up attempts at overt proselytizing, and since state- 
sponsored secondary schools were all but unavail- 
able to women, the daughters of the Istanbul elite 
after 1908 attended these schools in sizeable num- 
bers, and this situation continued well into the 
republican period. 


ELITE AND URBAN WOMEN AS 

WRITERS AND ARTISTS 

Problems in accessing formal education explain 
why the women who distinguished themselves as 
writers (or musicians) normally came from fami- 
lies whose male members had long been trained in 
schools of divinity and religious law (medrese) in 
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the modern schools opened in Istanbul after the 
late eighteenth century, or else had studied 
abroad. Thus the best-known Ottoman woman 
poet of the eighteenth century was Fitnat (origi- 
nally Ziibeyde, d. 1780), who was closely related 
to two seyhiilislams: Esad Efendi was her father 
and Serif Efendi her brother, and both were 
known for their literary interests. Her social posi- 
tion probably permitted her to freely exercise her 
talent for repartee, which made her famous. Leyla 
Hanim (d. 1848), who left a collection of poetry 
reflecting the pleasures of the Istanbul upper 
classes on the Bosphorus and elsewhere, was the 
daughter of a man who as kadiasker had reached 
the next-to-highest rank in the religious and 
juridical bureaucracy. In addition she had been 
trained by a relative who was himself a distin- 
guished author. 

Among the poets and novelists operating in the 
post-1850s context, elite recruitment was also 
normal. A well-known poet was Nigar Hanim 
bint Osman (1862-1918), the daughter of a 
Hungarian officer who had fled to the Ottoman 
Empire after the failed revolution of 1848, 
become a Muslim, and taught at the General Staff 
college (for a portrait, see Renda 1993, 248). Of 
an established Istanbul family, her mother had 
also received a literary education, and Nigar 
Hanim was encouraged to follow in her footsteps, 
acquiring an amazing knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages en route. She was later noted for her liter- 
ary salon. Another Leyla Hanim (later Leyla Saz, 
1850-1935) was the daughter of one of Sultan 
Abdiilmecid’s doctors, who later embarked on an 
administrative career and became a minister of 
commerce. An accomplished musician even when 
she was very young, Leyla Hanim was raised in 
the palace as a companion to a young princess, 
and continued her activities as a writer and com- 
poser throughout her life. Fatma Aliye (1862- 
1936), whose writing career spanned the last 
decades of the Ottoman Empire, was the daugh- 
ter of the grand vizier and historian Ahmed 
Cevdet Pasa (Findley 1995, 1995b). While Ahmed 
Cevdet, the sworn enemy of the constitutionalist 
Midhat Pasa, was known for his conservative pol- 
itics, the education of his children was a different 
matter: when he came to the conclusion that 
Fatma Aliye was very gifted, she was carefully 
educated and encouraged to develop her writing 
skills. Her novels reflect upper-class life in late 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Istanbul. 

Somewhat broader, though probably. still 
largely from the upper levels of society, was the 
recruitment of female authors who wrote for 
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the Istanbul women’s press. The weekly journal 
Terakki (Progress) in 1868 featured complaints 
supposedly sent in by Istanbul ladies about, for 
instance, the poor condition of the women’s com- 
partments on the steamboats that had begun to 
handle much of Istanbul’s local traffic. More 
such letters reached the public a year later in 
the same journal’s women’s magazine Terakki-i 
Muhadderat (Progress for the veiled ones, i.e., 
respectable women), first appearing on the mar- 
ket in 1869 and of which 48 issues were pub- 
lished. These letters were signed either with the 
writers’ first names or else with sobriquets such as 
“an inhabitant of Uskiidar.” 

While it is impossible to verify which letters 
were genuinely received and which were rewritten 
and perhaps even invented by the editors, they are 
of interest because they verbalize issues that the 
publisher must have believed would interest 
female readers. Some of these letters discuss the 
problems of women writers wishing to make their 
work known. Thus under the signature mektebli 
kiz (an educated girl) the periodical Insaniyet 
(Humanity) printed a letter demanding that 
women’s journals should give priority to works 
authored by women, as at the time most female 
writers who wanted to reach the public were 
obliged to use male pen-names (Cakir, 1993, 
23-5). These remarks indicate that not only did 
men write about what they considered fit for 
women, but also that a female author may be hid- 
ing behind a male signature. 

In 1886 Siukuifezar (Petal), the first journal writ- 
ten entirely by women, attempted to find a public; 
the owner was also a female. Unfortunately the 
penury of information on women in the standard 
biographical dictionaries of the time makes it 
impossible to say much about journalists such 
as Miinire, Fatma Nevber, and Fatma Nigar. The 
journal Hanmlara mahsus gazete (Ladies’ own 
journal), published from 1895 to 1908, had a 
staff of both male and female writers, which 
included Fatma Aliye. In a well-known article, the 
latter pointed out that all over the world, men had 
reached the higher levels of culture well ahead of 
their womenfolk, and now did not relish competi- 
tion from educated females. Other women authors 
of elite background also wrote for the journal, 
including the poets Nigar Hanim and Leyla Saz. 
Moreover, at least one of the women journalists 
had a strong political commitment, namely to 
the Committee of Union and Progress (CUP). 
Giilistan Ismet, an 1891 graduate of the Amer- 
ican School for Girls, was a secret member of the 
CUP and often translated its press releases into 
English (Cakir 1993, 27-31; possibly identical 
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with the Giilistan bint Tevfik who graduated in 
1890 according to Graham-Brown 1988, 197). 

Acting, both in spoken theater and on the musi- 
cal stage, in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was a province of Armenian women artists. 
At this time literary men such as Ibrahim Sinasi 
and Namik Kemal, with the help of the impresa- 
rio Gullii Agop (after his conversion to Islam, 
Gullit Yakub Efendi) struggled in order to estab- 
lish norms of modern educated speech through a 
Turkish-language theater. Yet their plans could 
not have come to at least partial fruition without 
actresses such as Aznif Hratchia, in certain cases 
bilingual in Ottoman and Armenian, who trained 
in the classes associated with Gullii Agop’s the- 
ater. Madame Hratchia published her memoirs 
and thus was a precursor of the many performing 
artists who wrote such books appearing in repub- 
lican Turkey (on this publication and other details 
see And 1972, 121-2). 


EXTREMES OF WEALTH AND 

POVERTY: SOME EXAMPLES OF 

CHRISTIAN AND JEWISH WOMEN 

Armenian women have been approached 
through the study of certain aristocratic families 
of financiers (sarraf) such as the Dadian. Many 
members of this family clan held office in 
Istanbul, but certain branches also established 
matrimonial links with prominent Armenians 
from Iran, and especially after 1850, with well-to- 
do and socially eminent Europeans as well (Ter 
Minassian 1995). Family links often served to 
cement business connections; as a result the main- 
tenance of ties between even quite remote cousins, 
and also of strict hierarchy within the group, were 
considered essential. Before the mid-nineteenth 
century, girls were married off in their middle or 
even early teens, which must have limited oppor- 
tunities for education. Yet increasingly from the 
1820s onwards, a knowledge of French and other 
foreign languages came to be considered desir- 
able, and we find women of the Dadian family 
acting as translators when female members of 
European royal families visited the imperial 
harem. 

Certain Greek Orthodox records are special 
because for once, they shed some light on very 
poor women. Thus the archives of the church of 
the Panaghia in Istanbul-Beyoglu, whose congre- 
gation consisted largely of immigrants, date from 
the second half of the nineteenth century and 
cover a foundling hospital associated with the 
church. These materials contain information on 
mothers forced to abandon their babies (both 
male and female) due to poverty. They provide 
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some indication concerning child survival rates 
and wet nurses, but also concerning the criteria by 
which orphanage administrators tried to deter- 
mine which women were likely to take back their 
children when their circumstances improved, and 
which foundlings would not be reclaimed and 
should be given up for adoption (Anastassiadou 
2002). 

Another group of poor women of mostly Greek 
and Armenian background is documented in con- 
nection with early Ottoman factories, especially 
the Bursa establishments in which silk was reeled 
prior to export. Girls were usually hired out by 
their families so they would save the money 
needed for their dowries and trousseaus; they 
were preferred by factory owners because of the 
very low wages they were paid for an often 16- 
hour work day in insalubrious surroundings. The 
workers were housed in dormitories and super- 
vised by watchmen under conditions giving rise to 
all kinds of abuse; in spite of protests, these con- 
ditions did not improve substantially until the 
demise of the industry during the First World War 
(Quataert 1983, 498). 

A comparable situation existed among the 
young Jewish women who in Salonica during this 
same period worked for a few years in order to 
assemble the wherewithal for marriage. Sephardic 
families on the whole rejected women’s entry into 
the workforce. As a result, the classes given by 
the schools financed by the Alliance israélite 
universelle, whose archives contain a great deal of 
information on nineteenth-century Jewish educa- 
tion, have little to say about the instruction of 
Sephardic women. Female apprenticeships also 
were quite rare (Dumont 1982). In Salonica, sta- 
tistics pertaining to the last 20 years of the nine- 
teenth century refer to some young Jewish women 
trained as manufacturers of braid, in addition to a 
few girls learning to be dressmakers and embroi- 
derers. But many if not most of these young 
women worked as untrained laborers: originally 
household service had been an important source 
of employment, but increasingly work in the 
tobacco industry took its place. But possibly 
because their employment was viewed as so mar- 
ginal, female workers seem to have scarcely fig- 
ured in the formation of the Ottoman and later 
post-Ottoman working classes, although the city 
of Salonica played a central role in this process. 


IN CONCLUSION 

On a relatively mundane level, possibilities lie 
in the expansion of research projects dealing with 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century to encompass 
the 1700s and 1800s as well. This includes a more 
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systematic evaluation of kadi registers and vilayet 
abkam defterleri; it is rather remarkable that the 
limited number of surviving registers from the 
1500s and 1600s have been better studied with 
respect to the affairs of women than the much 
greater number of such items surviving from the 
period addressed here. Obviously the formulaic 
character of these records, and also the fact that 
women occur only intermittently, make mono- 
graphic studies on the women of a given region 
rather difficult. But only through these materials 
can we find out something about female weavers 
or women who worked in the gardens belonging 
to their families; due to the relative density of sur- 
viving documentation, it seems worthwhile to focus 
on Istanbul, Bursa, and the hinterlands of these 
two cities. As a beginning, it might for instance be 
useful to check the ten published volumes of selec- 
tions from Istanbul’s vilayet abkdm defterleri for 
the names of women they contain, and the female 
activities that they reflect (Kala 1997-). 

As to historians who decide to work on women 
in the public view, and on the second half of the 
nineteenth century as well, their research might 
become easier and more fruitful if a data bank, 
and maybe later an encyclopedia, of the relevant 
women could be put together. As yet we possess 
no collective biography of any category of 
Ottoman women at all. Yet in the Istanbul pub- 
lishing sector, such an undertaking does seem 
feasible, especially if the early twentieth century 
is included. Another category of late Ottoman 
women on whom a study might be feasible are the 
teachers, both Ottoman subjects and foreigners; 
perhaps the archives of some of the foreign 
schools may yield information on these early 
career women. 

Ottoman women’s history has been heavily 
weighted in favor of the elites, if only because the 
records tell us most about women who owned 
some property. In the case of “ordinary” women, 
historians have focused upon those who engaged 
in publicly visible activities such as factory work. 
It is undeniable that such undertakings are better 
documented than for instance, women’s work in 
the reproduction sector. However, once historians 
are willing to attempt filling this rather glaring 
gap, certain possibilities of accessing the “silent 
majority” among Ottoman women do present 
themselves. Thus we should probably take a leaf 
from the book of historians of the Arab provinces, 
who have worked intensively on family and 
household structures, and also on the insertion of 
women into their town quarters (for a recent 
study on an Istanbul mahalle and its women, see 
Behar 2003, 144-5). 
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At the same time “cross-fertilization” between 
scholars working on Greek, Armenian, or Jewish 
women and those whose focus is on Muslims and 
Ottoman-language sources is just beginning, but 
could be carried much further. Thus certain Greek 
islands with Muslim minorities, such as Chios, 
possess local sources such as notary records that 
may contain information on women regardless of 
creed. On the other hand, kad registers some- 
times preserve data on Orthodox women, as some 
couples in the Peloponnesus, for instance, had 
their marriages registered by the scribes of the 
local kad?’s tribunal (Alexander 1985). Materials 
produced by Ottoman Muslim authorities should 
thus be checked for what they can tell us about 
non-Muslim women, and vice versa. At a time 
when intercultural studies are coming into their 
own, this is a real challenge. 
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SURAIYA FAROQHI 


Morocco: Mid-r8th to Early 


INTRODUCTION 

Scholarship on the history of women in premod- 
ern Morocco is a new field still confined to a hand- 
ful of Moroccan scholars. Reconstructing past 
women’s lives calls for an expertise in literary Ara- 
bic and in the courtly (makhzani) style, an ability 
to decipher manuscripts, and a familiarity with the 
techniques of local research. Bureaucratic tradi- 
tions were not well developed, and the mechanisms 
for preserving official documents haphazard. The 
court records, notarial documents, censuses, and 
other statistical documentation that form the sub- 
stance of historical research in the former Ottoman 
territories are few and far between. For the eight- 
eenth century, there is an irreparable void. The 
situation improves somewhat in the nineteenth 
century, especially after 1830, when record keep- 
ing improved. Consular archives, foreign ethno- 
graphies, and travel literature help fill the gaps, but 
these sources pose methodological problems of 
their own and require special treatment in order to 
compensate for inherent biases. 


TOOLS OF RESEARCH 

In addition to chronicles, correspondence, and lit- 
erary texts, sources such as oral histories, poetry, 
anecdotes, and even aphorisms are helpful in con- 
ceptualizing mentalities and constructing a narra- 
tive framework. Historians of women must be 
prepared to become “fieldworkers,” interviewing 
respondents, visiting sites, and observing with atten- 
tiveness. The Geertzian method of reproducing local 
context by “thick description” is the order of the 
day. A recent study exemplifying this approach is 
social historian Mohammed Ennaji’s Serving the 
Master: Slavery and Society in Nineteenth-Century 
Morocco. Using techniques borrowed from anthro- 
pology and literary criticism, Ennaji gathered bits of 
information buried in diverse sources and wove 
them into an account of the enslaved woman’s expe- 
rience. He used official correspondence, registers 
(kandnish), and legal texts (nawazil and ajwiba) to 
reconstruct the world of these women, exposing 
their multiple roles and centrality to the domestic 
economy. Ennaji’s study demonstrates that ground- 
breaking work in Moroccan women’s history is 
possible when sources are used creatively and with 
attention to the broader cultural and political milieu. 


2oth Century 


Some of the more important tools of research 
available to the historian are the following: 

1. The chronicles (hawliyyat). As historian 
Mohamed El Mansour has pointed out, profes- 
sional historians did not exist in precolonial 
Morocco; rather, educated men adopted the métier 
as an extension of their preoccupation with adab, 
or belles lettres. The more important chroniclers 
were secretary-scribes (kuttab), appointed by the 
ruling sultan to record the events of his reign. They 
concentrated on the wars and catastrophes that 
formed the backdrop to their times, writing 
accounts that are court-centered, panegyric, and 
rarely concerned with the lives of ordinary people. 
Moreover, chroniclers were usually urban-based 
‘ulam@ concerned with paying deference to nota- 
bles of their own social class. Yet a close reading of 
the chronicles is a necessary prelude to all forays 
into Moroccan history. Depending on the skill and 
objectivity of the author, the chronicle recreates the 
broader social and political environment in which 
women’s history played itself out. The most impor- 
tant chronicle for the eighteenth century is the 
Nashr al-mathani of Muhammad b. al-Tayyib al- 
Qadiri (d. 1187/1773), published in a recent schol- 
arly edition by A. Tawfig and M. Haijji; the portion 
covering the years 1665-1756 has been admirably 
translated and annotated by Norman Cigar. Al- 
Qadiri’s mother occupies an important place in 
this work, and other women make occasional ap- 
pearances, such as the learned and pious Hajja 
Malwaniyya, who made the hajj 27 times. The 
landmark work for the nineteenth century is the 
Kitab al-istigs@ of Ahmad b. Khalid al-Nasiri 
(d. 1315/1897). 

2. Official correspondence is found in three 
Rabat depositories: the Hassaniyya (Royal) Library, 
the Direction des archives royales, and the archives 
of the Bibliothéque générale. These collections con- 
tain correspondence, tax records, property invento- 
ries, customs receipts, and other data. Letters from 
local officials to the court are especially instructive 
about the conduct of everyday life, yielding infor- 
mation on domestic violence, famines and epi- 
demics, and household economics. However, local 
officials had concerns of their own, the fear of royal 
displeasure among them, so that the accuracy and 
objectivity of the reporting is compromised. Knowl- 
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edge of the local context, a sense of geography, and 
a familiarity with family networks is essential for 
understanding this type of material. 

3. European archives are a prolific source for the 
social history of Morocco in the premodern period 
up to 1912. Foreign representatives were confined 
mainly to the port city of Tangier. Some remained 
in their posts for years, learning Arabic and devel- 
oping a deep understanding of Moroccan society. 
John Drummond Hay served as Britain’s represen- 
tative in Morocco for much of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. His dispatches reflect the mindset of his day, 
but they are also a treasure trove for women’s his- 
tory, especially when he writes about issues such as 
prison reform. To what extent are European 
accounts a reliable source for local conditions? 
Clearly, the principal aim of personalities like 
Drummond Hay was to aggressively pursue 
national political goals while parrying the thrusts 
of his European rivals. As a result, diplomatic 
accounts must be used selectively, but when com- 
bined with local sources, they can become a pow- 
erful component of research. 

4. Wagf documents. While court records from 
the precolonial period are scarce, having disap- 
peared into private hands long ago, many docu- 
ments of the waqf (public trust) or bubds (as it is 
known in the Maliki tradition) have been pre- 
served and contain vital details about transfers of 
property. Women were often present in these trans- 
actions, making it possible to form an impression 
of patterns of female property ownership. The 
bubis registers, or bawalat, found in the Biblio- 
théque générale are organized by city and are most 
informative for the first part of the twentieth 
century; however, some go back as far as the eight- 
eenth century. Marriage contracts are sometimes 
included in these records, adding another dimen- 
sion vital to women’s history. 

5. Legal documents, especially nawazil, are a 
priceless source for social and women’s history. 
The nawadzil are collections of legal responses to 
questions of a practical nature. The ndzila, or ques- 
tion, was submitted to the jurist; in composing his 
response, he was given the opportunity to explore 
earlier texts and to produce an answer reconciling 
the prevailing social behavior with legal prece- 
dence. The abundance of this genre in Morocco 
reflects a concern on the part of the legal commu- 
nity to integrate customary practices into formal 
law. Texts reach into the most intimate recesses of 
private life, revealing matters pertaining to sexual- 
ity and male-female relations. For example, the 
nineteenth century jurist al-Wazzani was asked 
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questions such as: How many times in a day may a 
husband require sexual intercourse with his wife? 
(No more than eight.) What methods of contra- 
ception are acceptable? Can a couple make love in 
the nude? Responses show that the doctors of law 
formed the first line of defense protecting women 
against the male brutality that was endemic in hard 
times. Husbands could beat and even kill their 
wives with impunity, the only restraint being a 
moral one imposed by the written opinions of 
scholars often distant from the scene in time and 
place. The nawadzil literature has been rediscovered 
in recent years by feminist historians and other 
social scientists who see in it an accurate reflection 
of the social reality. The most important published 
collections of nawdzil for this period are those 
of al-Masnawi (d. 1259/1843) and al-Wazzani 
(d. 1341/1923). 

6. Censuses and other surveys were rare in nine- 
teenth-century Morocco. The systematic collection 
of data did not become a regular practice until the 
arrival of the Protectorate in 1912. However, 
examples from the late nineteenth century initiated 
within Morocco’s Jewish community show that the 
census was not alien to the Moroccan experience. 
A detailed house-by-house census of the Jewish 
quarter (mallab) of Marrakesh was carried out in 
1890 by officials of the makhzan, perhaps in 
response to demands for additional housing. The 
census gives details of family size and composition, 
relationships among members of the household, 
and the disposition of space within the house. The 
high number of unattached adult women listed as 
“widows” (ayamadt) in the census raises questions 
about their status in the family and their means of 
livelihood. 

More prevalent as a statistical source is 
the official register, or Runndash (pl. kandnish). 
These were notebooks kept by officials concerning 
matters such as tax revenues, customs duties, lists 
of property, or expenses, such as the costs of 
rebuilding walls and fortifications. Because they 
often record data over time, the kandnish are espe- 
cially important for establishing patterns of behav- 
ior. A kunnash of statistics relating to the women’s 
prison in Marrakesh for the period 1916-19 stud- 
ied by historian Mohammed Ennaji offers a profile 
of the female prison population: age, place of ori- 
gin, and the nature of the crimes for which the 
women were incarcerated. The majority (75 per- 
cent) were beyond the age of marriage and jailed 
for crimes ranging from prostitution to murder. 
Ennaji speculates that the turmoil created by the 
French occupation of 1912 took a huge toll on 
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family life and suggests that the prison kunndsh 
offers concrete evidence of the victimization of 
women by harsh circumstances. 

7. Travel literature, both Moroccan and Euro- 
pean, enters into the female domain. Women par- 
ticipated in the bajj and other pilgrimages, although 
their experience was rarely documented. A more 
familiar category is travel by Moroccans to the 
West on government-inspired missions. One such 
traveler, the scholar Muhammad al-Saffar, wrote a 
vivid account of his journey to Paris in 1845-6, in 
which his acute sensitivity toward the female 
“other” became a central motif of the voyage. On 
the basis of a few brief encounters, he drew firm 
conclusions about the place of women in French 
society and the nature of male-female relations 
among Europeans. His comments limn the con- 
tours of the Moroccan male consciousness on ques- 
tions of sexuality, showing how travel literature, if 
read with imagination, can offer new perspectives 
on gender relations in the local setting. 

Foreign visitors were captivated by Moroc-can 
women, and European travel books from the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries are a primary source 
for depictions of them. The underlying intention of 
many of these books was to prove the moral superi- 
ority of Christians over Muslims, and often these 
accounts are deficient in knowledge of the country. 
Yet certain observers wrote accounts that resonate 
with authenticity. The captive Englishman Thomas 
Pellow circumambulated Morocco as a member of 
Sultan Mawlay Isma‘ll’s army in the late eighteenth 
century. His stories of the powerful women at court 
and of the strains on family life caused by military 
service provide insights into women’s lives at both 
elite and ordinary social levels. 

Two well written travel narratives from the nine- 
teenth century deserve special mention, the first by 
Eugéne Aubin, the pseudonym of a French diplo- 
mat who observed Moroccan society with rare sen- 
sitivity, and the second by Auguste Mouliéras, a 
French scholar with a consuming taste for detail. 
Women travelers had privileged access to female 
space, but on the whole their accounts offer little 
that is new. An exception was Amelia Perrier, a 
British gentlewoman who wrote a witty if barbed 
account of native society during her winter in 
Tangier in the early 1870s. 

8. Biography. Hagiographical literature (mand- 
qib) enjoyed great popularity in Morocco, offering 
stories about marginalized people that more formal 
genres ignored. Saintly women figure prominently 
in al-Tadili’s medieval compilation, Tashawwuf ila 
rijal al-tasawwuf (compiled 617/1220), but they 
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mysteriously disappear in the later dictionaries. 
Halima Ferhat, a Moroccan social historian of the 
medieval period, speculates that pious women may 
have lost their social standing when Sufi practice 
became increasingly imbricated with questions of 
noble descent through the male line in the sixteenth 
century. The hagiographical literature transmits a 
positive image of women, while at the same time it 
expresses a view that is deeply misogynistic. Ferhat 
claims that the roots of the popular stereotype of 
women as ill-tempered, cruel, and shrewish can be 
found here, contributing to the layered notion of 
the female persona widely held today. 

For later centuries, oral sources become more 
important in fleshing out the saintly personality. 
The fieldwork of anthropologist Edward Wester- 
marck, carried out in the early decades of the twen- 
tieth century, preserved some of this oral tradition. 
Westermarck’s insights fundamentally shaped the 
formulations of the later colonial ethnography, 
and continue to influence Moroccan social science. 
A full-length study devoted to the impact of his 
work on women’s studies is yet to be written. 

9. Visual sources. Finally, the importance of 
visual sources for the study of women in Morocco, 
especially in the nineteenth century, must be men- 
tioned. As foreign curiosity about Morocco grew, 
so did an interest in photographing women in vari- 
eties of native dress. Photography studios were 
established in Tangier toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century, among them the atelier of the 
Spaniard Cavilla, and the studio of a British 
citizen, G. W. Wilson. Both created albums of 
Moroccan scenes that were sold to tourists on the 
streets of Tangier. The garish titillation practiced 
by photographers in Algeria, who sometimes pic- 
tured women partially dressed, is unknown in 
Morocco, where women are shown in modest, 
covered poses. Photographs were used to illustrate 
travelogues and tourist guides; a good example is 
Edmondo de Amicis’s Morocco: Its People and 
Places, first published in Italian, lavishly illustrated 
with photos including rare images of rural women. 
The advent of the box camera and its adoption by 
tourists meant that women were often caught inci- 
dentally in the camera’s eye, as in the Morocco 
albums of Leslie N. Wilson, found in the Fogg 
Museum at Harvard University. The Moroccan 
woman in Western art could be the theme of an 
extended monograph of its own; from Delacroix to 
Sargent and Matisse, the female figure was the sub- 
ject of painterly attention, expressing the poetry, 
mystery, and exoticism with which foreign artists 
experienced this unknown land. 
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THE CHALLENGE AHEAD 

What is needed is to establish a coherent and 
meaningful historical narrative that places women 
at its center, while adding depth to our present state 
of scholarship. Much of the source material clus- 
ters around three principal themes: legal and polit- 
ical issues, including woman’s changing juridical 
status and the impact of modernity; the evolving 
economy and woman’s productive role in it; and 
woman’s involvement in cultural and social life 
outside the family. 

1. Legal and political issues. How were the lives 
of rural women different from those of city women 
from the legal standpoint? In rural areas populated 
mainly by Berbers, customary law — both written 
and oral — played a predominant role in establish- 
ing women’s status. Religious scholars were prone 
to issue judgments that took into account local 
conditions, even if it meant setting aside the better- 
known authoritative sources. A case in point is the 
study by historian Ahmad Tawfiq of a fatwa writ- 
ten by a religious scholar of the Middle Atlas, 
Muhammad al-Kiki (d. 1186/1772) on the validity 
of contracts in which women make gifts of land to 
male kinsmen. At issue was the fact that these con- 
tracts were sometimes made coercively and against 
the woman’s will, thus invalidating their intent in 
the eyes of law. Al-Kiki’s fatwa, as analyzed by 
Tawfiq, demonstrates the keen sensitivity of the 
rural jurist to the peculiarities of the local context. 

On the political level, the late nineteenth century 
witnessed the acceleration of the process of state 
formation, the centralization of power, the grow- 
ing role of the makhzan in everyday affairs, and the 
introduction of European goods. Yet we have few 
studies that investigate the impact of these impor- 
tant changes on women’s lives. How did the intro- 
duction of new technologies affect women and the 
family? Novel products, new methods of produc- 
tion, and changing tastes are documented in the 
sources. French traveler Charles René-Leclerc lists 
products of European manufacture for sale in Fez 
in 1905, including metal cooking pots, colanders, 
and knives; we can only conjecture the extent of 
their impact on the household routine. In the port 
cities in particular, new standards of hygiene were 
introduced, medical assistance became available to 
women even of the poorer classes, and concepts of 
health and healing were revised. Even simple tasks, 
such as supplying the household with water, 
underwent change. Documenting these transfor- 
mations from a woman’s perspective will advance 
our understanding of how Moroccan society as a 
whole faced the challenges of modernity. 
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2. Economic issues. What roles did women play 
in the violent economic shifts that transpired in this 
period? What were the differences between rural 
and urban women, rich and poor? To what extent 
were women integrated into local economies, into 
trading networks, and into long distance trade? 
How did the profound effects of the prolonged 
nineteenth-century economic crisis affect the fam- 
ily? None of these questions can be answered with 
any degree of certainty at the present time. We do 
know that woman’s work generally went without 
compensation in both urban and rural settings, 
and as geographer Mohamed Houbbaida points 
out, the debate concerning the right of women to 
benefit from the fruits of their labors was ongoing. 
In the countryside, women’s contribution was con- 
sidered an organic component of the labor fur- 
nished by males. The role of women in the crafts 
industries is also documented in the sources; texts 
refer to women artisans as makers of rugs and 
weavers of mats and cloth. Historian Roger Le 
Tourneau notes how Jewish women in Fez were a 
mainstay of the profitable industry of producing 
sqalli, or golden thread, working alongside men at 
critical stages of production. Georges Salmon, a 
French sociologist working in Tangier at the turn 
of the last century, noted how women sellers in the 
weekly market came from both urban and rural 
origins. Early photographs provide additional tes- 
timony of their presence in public space as vendors 
and buyers. Women were property owners and 
landlords, owners of slaves, managers of busi- 
nesses. Their power and efficacy in the economy is 
indisputable, yet this role awaits systematic histor- 
ical treatment. 

3. Social issues. The social climate in which 
women operated in the precolonial period is the 
subject of both anecdotal and legal evidence. Pop- 
ular imagery often refers to women in a derogatory 
manner. Sayings found in popular literature such 
as: “The peasant is both woman and donkey,” 
reveal common attitudes that structured the social 
hierarchy. We have noted the physical dangers that 
beset women from their male relatives, raising the 
question of the disciplinary role of men as an 
excuse for cruelty. The Middle Atlas jurist al-Kiki 
decries excessive use of force, saying that the ideal 
would be to correct with a gentle instrument, such 
as the stick, in order not to cause serious injury. 
Mohammed Ennaji writes how victimized rural 
women would take flight to neighboring tribes, or 
join the floating population of the socially mar- 
ginal who sought refuge in a nearby zdwiya. His 
careful combing of the official correspondence 
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from the late nineteenth century has yielded plenti- 
ful information on topics unspoken in the “offi- 
cial” chronicles, such as prostitution, slavery, and 
runaway women. Legitimated violence toward 
women continued to be accepted until a recent 
date, underscoring the need for a careful historical 
analysis of its forms and practices. 

On the positive side, we should note women’s 
constructive role in social organizations such as 
brotherhoods. Women took part in public proces- 
sions, adding a dimension of spectacle and drama. 
Members of the Aysawa brotherhood set out each 
year en masse from their home lodge in Meknes to 
Tangier, with women followers of the sect figuring 
prominently in their cross-country march. Women 
regularly traveled to visit a favorite saint. These 
independent experiences outside the male pur- 
view appear to have been treasured moments of 
freedom; nineteenth-century Jewish marriage con- 
tracts from northern Morocco guarantee the 
woman’s right to make the annual pilgrimage to 
the shrine of Rabbi ‘Amram b. Diwan at Azjen. 
Women were dancers and musicians, performing 
sometimes together with men, at other times sepa- 
rately. Women’s artistic presence altered public and 
private space. Careful research into these hidden 
aspects of women’s experience will put an end to 
conventional notions that minimize their cultural 
influence. 
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SUSAN GILSON MILLER 


Qayjar Iran: Mid-18th to Early 20th Century 


Scholarly work on women in Qajar Iran has been 
immensely valuable since it has brought a new 
outlook to Iranian history and a vision for the 
future. In addition to novel interpretations of his- 
tory based on “gender” and “woman,” many 
unknown facts about women’s lives have been 
brought to light through analysis of previously 
unused sources and innovative usage of the 
sources that had been used in the past. 

In analyzing these sources, as well as the episte- 
mologies and methodologies used in the studies of 
women in Qajar Iran, categories of class, gender, 
race/ethnicity, and sexuality have been considered 
essential. Similarly the interconnections and inter- 
relations between the political, economical, so- 
cial, cultural, and sexual are emphasized in what 
the Italian philosopher Antonio Gramsci calls a 
“circular movement within an organic whole” 
(Adamson 1980, 179). 

A large number of the writings on women in 
this period are concentrated on two events at 
the beginning and at the end of Qajar rule, the 
Babi movement (1844-50) and the Constitutional 
Revolution (1905-11). These studies place their 
emphasis on certain historical figures for under- 
standing historical changes. Consequently many 
writings about women in this period (in Persian 
and English) are about two historical figures, 
Tahira Qurrat al-‘Ayn, a female leader of the Babi 
movement, and Taj al-Saltana, a Qajar princess. 
The studies also focus on women from the elite, 
who lived in the harems. As a result, historical 
transformations in many domains of life that 
started before the Qajar era and intensified during 
their reign, with far-reaching impacts on the lives 
of women, remain unexplored. 


THE BABI MOVEMENT (1844-50) 

Women who joined the Babi movement aspired 
to freedom in both the secular and spiritual 
domains. The Babi movement projected not only 
the dissatisfaction of the merchants, the “rising 
bourgeoisie,” with the prevailing economic and 
social order, but also their disenchantment with 
the dominant norms of Islam (Ivanov 1939). The 
Babis searched for truth not in the literal meaning 
of the Quran and prophetic tradition but in “eso- 
teric interpretation” and “messianic ethos,” which 


placed emphasis on “intuitive endeavor” (Amanat 
1989, 295, 330). 

In writings about women in the Babi move- 
ment, Tahira Qurrat al-“Ayn becomes the subject 
of scrutiny rather than the majority of women 
who participated in it. Her act of removing the 
veil is the principal subject that scholars write 
about. Qurrat al-‘Ayn is mostly treated as an ahis- 
torical figure living in a vacuum and not as a rep- 
resentative of many women and men of her class. 
This explains why, despite the existence of many 
studies about her, important questions about her 
life remain unanswered. For example, why does 
she appear at this historical juncture? Is she the 
product of a specific historical period? What is 
her class position? What is the reason for her 
adherence to the Babi movement? What did 
Babism offer women in temporal as well as spirit- 
ual domains that attracted her to this movement? 
Could her inclination be due to the fact that Babi 
ideology, which placed emphasis on the esoteric 
dimensions of religion and the importance of intu- 
ition, created a space for women like her who 
could affirm their spiritual freedom and authority 
and extend it to their daily lives? 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL REVOLUTION 

(1905-11) 

Women’s participation in the Constitutional 
Revolution revolved around opposition to the 
despotic rule of the Qajars, the British and Rus- 
sian colonial powers, and aspirations for national 
independence, as well as demands for gender 
equality, and especially equal citizenship. The 
role of women in the Constitutional Revolution 
has received the most attention from scholars in 
women’s studies, who concentrate on women 
who became involved in political life. Considering 
Iran’s semi-colonial situation and the British and 
Russian colonial aspirations in Iran at the time, 
their studies demonstrate the emancipatory 
aspects of nationalism and portray women’s par- 
ticipation in revolutionary activities as positive. 

Studies of women in the Constitutional Revol- 
ution mostly focus on the perspectives of well-to- 
do women in the cities. Concerns about the vote 
and the veil become dominant in these writings 
and the views of the majority of women from the 
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marginalized sections of cities, and from villages 
and tribal areas, for whom vote and veil were not 
the most pressing issues, are absent. This problem 
in part stems from the generalization by scholars 
of the position of upper- and middle-class women 
and is also the result of their reliance on state 
archives, that is, the parliamentary debates that 
revolved around issues relevant to these women. 
Scholarly works on these debates rarely make 
a critique of “modernity,” that is, the interest of 
the elite male reformers in acquiring a “civilized 
image” and the cultivation of “civilized house- 
wives” (Jayawardena, 8), both of which were 
required for the creation of a “modern nation.” 
Similarly, these studies do not question the way 
in which “racialized notions of national identity” 
were constructed, or how it became necessary 
for Iranian men to “learn manliness if they were 
to achieve enlightened reforms” (De Groot 1993, 
257, 262). Moreover, these studies, written main- 
ly from a political perspective, concentrate on the 
events of the Constitutional Revolution and not 
on the profound economic changes that had 
transformed Iranian society and women’s lives 
in the nineteenth century and that led to the 
Constitutional Revolution. 


PRIMARY SOURCES USED FOR WRITING 

ABOUT WOMEN IN THE QAJAR ERA 

Autobiography. Amanat (1993) uses the auto- 
biography of Taj al-Saltana, the Qajar princess, 
along with a historical sketch and pictures from 
the Qajar era, to place her life in historical per- 
spective. The autobiography is important because 
it represents the ideals of a woman from the 
upper classes. Taj al-Saltana’s desire to embrace 
modernity, independence, and a “liberated life,” 
however, were not the ideals of most women 
from villages, tribes, and less privileged parts 
of the cities who found their identity in their 
community and not through their individuality. 
In this account of Taj al-Saltana, the issues of 
“modernity,” “identity,” and “individuality” 
remain unproblematized. Vanzan (1990) uses Taj 
al-Saltana’s autobiography as a “sociohistorical 
document,” emphasizing its importancce in pro- 
viding an account of women’s lives and conse- 
quently a portrait of Persian society at the turn of 
the last century. Vanzan also uses the autobiogra- 
phy asa “reflection of the impact of Western ideas 
on Persian society.” Here the issue of class 
remains mostly unexplored and the myth of the 
essential difference between the values of Western 
and Persian cultures remains unexamined. 

Books on children’s education. Najmabadi 
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(1998) examines nineteenth-century books on the 
education of children, newspapers that deal with 
educational issues, and the traditional books on 
ethics, to demonstrate how modernity created a 
shift in the notions of “mother” and “wife” and 
offered both “emancipatory” and “disciplinary” 
regimes to women in the modern period. 

Cartoons and drawings. Afary (1993, 1996) 
and Najmabadi (1998) use cartoons and drawings 
published in the Constitutional period newspa- 
pers to demonstrate the critique by intellectuals 
of gender inequality, masculinity, and trafficking 
of young girls, as well as the symbolic portrayal of 
“woman” as mother nation. 

Ethics and manners treatises. Najmabadi (1992) 
uses the analysis of Ma‘ayib al-Rijal (Vices of 
men), a nineteenth-century manuscript, to demon- 
strate the relation between modernity and 
women’s disciplined body and language. 

Gazettes, newspapers and periodicals, parlia- 
mentary debates. Afary and Najmabadi use these 
sources, which address issues of veil, vote, illiter- 
acy, education, seclusion, polygamy, and easy 
male divorce. They also demonstrate women’s 
activism for the nationalist and Constitutionalist 
causes. Najmabadi (1998) also uses these sources 
to write about the trafficking of young girls and 
women among men in Iran at the turn of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Lampoon and burlesque treatises. The appear- 
ance of these manuscripts in the Qajar era demon- 
strates a shift in gender relationships from the 
Safavid era, with direct impact on the sexual 
arena. These “genitally centered” (Foucault 1990, 
36) lampoons and burlesques were used for enter- 
tainment in the Qajar court and in elite men’s 
gatherings (Fahid 1997). 

Life stories and letters. Najmabadi (1996) uses 
letters, addresses, certifications of the ministry of 
education, orations, newspaper reports, reports to 
the ministry of education, proclamations, and 
statements to construct the lives of a vanguard 
mother and daughter of the Qajar era. 

Missionaries’ diaries, letters, memoirs, and 
reports. These documents are imbued with “civil- 
izing mission,” middle-class values of propriety, 
and the Orientalist gaze. The semi-colonial posi- 
tion of Iran and its consequent powerlessness in 
relation to Europe and the United States was 
essential in shaping missionary women’s objective 
in “civilizing” the Iranian people. Scholarship is 
divided in its approach to these missions. Some 
scholars historicize the missions and analyze the 
way in which unequal power relations shaped 
them. Consequently they demonstrate their nega- 
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tive impacts. Francis-Dehqani (1999) and Naghibi 
(2002) choose such an approach. Other scholars, 
including Mansoori (1986) and Zirinsky (1992), 
view the work of the missionaries as positive, 
especially in the areas of education and medicine. 
As for people’s reactions to missions, some schol- 
ars, such as Berberian (2000), demonstrate peo- 
ple’s sentiment against them, and others, such as 
Ringer (2001), indicate that people chose “oppo- 
sition, tolerance, [and] approbation” in different 
circumstances. 

Paintings. Najmabadi (1998) uses paintings of 
the Qajar era to analyze the representation of 
gender as relations of power. Among them are the 
paintings of Shaykh-i San‘an and the Christian 
maiden. Najmabadi demonstrates the “double 
displacement” of the Christian “virgin girl” by 
the sexualized European woman and Christen- 
dom by Europe, which she maintains is a sign of 
“gender anxiety” and “national anxiety” during 
this period. 

Pictures. Amanat (1993) uses pictures from the 
Qajar era to provide a visual account of the lives 
of women. 

Sexual and medicinal prescriptive treatises. 
These manuscripts appear under the headings of 
the “Bah,” “Bakhia,” and “khirga.” Even though 
they were written by men, their emphasis on 
women’s sexual pleasure demonstrates women’s 
influence in their content and direction (Fahid 
1997). 

Women’s press. Rostam-Kolayi (2002) uses a 
woman’s journal and the documents of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States to demonstrate how women’s 
press and missionary education created the 
“discourse of scientific domesticity” in early 
twentieth-century Iran. 


THE USE OF SOURCES: PROBLEMS AND 

FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

Scholars in women’s studies have used these 
sources and applied new methods for rewriting 
Iranian history. An epistemological problem that 
appears in these writings is the essentialist 
approach. The categories of “veil,” “vote,” 
“Tranian nation,” “Iranian women,” “Islam,” and 
“Muslim women” that came to symbolize the 
“essential difference” between Western and 
Iranian people in colonialist writings, are the ones 
that have been emphasized by most women’s stud- 
ies scholars, and also by the Constitutionalists, 
whose agenda was to oppose foreign domination. 
This is despite the fact that dominant cultural 
norms, such as veiling, were not the cultural prac- 
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tices of the majority of women in the villages and 
tribes at the time. The scholarship in general does 
not question the way in which nationalism 
became a “normalizing project” and how peoples’ 
imaginations were “colonized” (Chatterjee 1993, 
5), so that “‘imported’ models of the nation state” 
became “the” model for building a community. 
As a result, the “compulsory” (Zubaida 1989, 
121) nature of the nation-state building, despite 
the fact that it was mediated by Iranian history 
and culture, and the negative consequences of 
nation building for women are not explored by 
women’s studies scholars. Postcolonial feminist 
studies can offer important insights in this regard 
since they create spaces for contemplating ques- 
tions such as: How did nation building became a 
compulsory project? How is nation building relat- 
ed to state building? How did the adaptation of 
Western nation-state models affect the idea of cit- 
izenship, and particularly women’s citizenship? 
Were nation and state building beneficial or detri- 
mental to women’s lives? (Joseph 1999, 162-4). 
The categories of “gender” and “woman” that 
are used for analysis become essentialized in many 
writings about women in this period. The cate- 
gory “woman,” in most cases, is treated as a uni- 
tary category for a homogeneous group of women 
without reference to their class, region, tribe, eth- 
nicity, and other similar factors. Moreover, the 
ahistorical treatment of the category “woman” 
and “gender” has led some women’s studies 
scholars to the assumption that they are eternal 
notions that do not need to be historicized. Such 
approaches do not address the historical contin- 
gency of the categories “woman” and “gender.” 
“Cultural essentialism” (Narayan 2000, 80) is 
another problem in writings about women in 
nineteenth-century Iran. Some women’s studies 
scholars assume an essential distinction between 
“Western” and “Iranian” or “Islamic” culture 
and the existence of progressive ideals in the for- 
mer and their absence in the latter. Aspiration to 
gender equality and yearning for freedom in social 
arenas, as well as in the realms of religion and 
spirituality in Iranian history, are therefore attrib- 
uted to the influence of Western ideas by these 
writers. Such studies fail to acknowledge the 
influence of many social, religious, spiritual, and 
mystical traditions before and during the nine- 
teenth century, in which these aspirations played 
an important part in creating demands for gender 
equality. Those scholars of women’s studies, how- 
ever, who are familiar with the existence of visions 
of egalitarian relationship between the sexes and 
the prevalence of anti-orthodox sentiments in 
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Iranian history place such longings in the context 
of the history of conflict between the privileged 
and marginalized classes and focus on the long 
history of challenges by ‘urafa@ (philosophers) to 
fuqah@ (jurists) in matters of religion and spiritu- 
ality (Bayat-Philipp 1981, 47). These studies 
demonstrate that social and spiritual movements 
in Iran were not distinct and separate arenas and 
that yearnings for equality in the political, social, 
and economic realms were concomitant with 
desire for freedom in the religious and spiritual 
domains. And, most important of all, they affirm 
the fact that such ideas were not the product of 
Western imports to Iran but had roots in social 
and philosophical thinking in Iranian history. 

Emphasis on the “essential differences” (Nara- 
yan 2000, 82) between Western and Iranian cul- 
ture, moreover, has led some women’s studies 
scholars to claims of both a particular Iranian 
cultural identity and a distinct gender identity. 
Certain features of Iranian culture prevalent dur- 
ing the Qajar era, such as the veil, or the architec- 
ture of a house, in terms of andarani (interior) 
and birini (exterior), has led these scholars to 
conclude that such features have created different 
psyches (that is, different from Western norms) in 
Iranian men and women. This approach ignores 
the fact that the creation of a contrasting por- 
trayal of cultures was itself part of the colonial 
agenda. Nor do they account for the massive par- 
ticipation of women either in the Babi movement 
or the Constitutional Revolution. Likewise, they 
do not deal with the question of how Iranian 
women took part in the Constitutional Rev- 
olution while wearing the veil, carrying arms 
under their veils, and living in andariuni. It is 
important to note that even though an analysis 
of cultural particularities is important in under- 
standing gender relationships and women’s 
status, it is not culture alone that defines such 
relationships. 

Another problem in the research on women in 
this period is literal readings of the manuscripts of 
the era. For example, male authors’ emphasis on 
the necessity of women’s obedience to their hus- 
bands is read solely as the manifestation of male 
dominance, rather than the resistance by women 
to men’s authority that had created the need for 
such writings. 

Research in many areas of women’s lives during 
the nineteenth century remains scant. These 
include the state, economy, race/ethnicity, sexual- 
ity, and spirituality. The state, an important factor 
in the lives of women during the Qajar era, is the 
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subject of only a few studies. The extensive and 
far-reaching changes that transformed the nature 
of the Iranian state and the lives of women and 
that promoted masculinity during this period 
remain largely unexplored. 

Another important area that only rarely 
becomes the focus of study is the economy. The 
growth of capitalism and the global market 
economy, along with Iran’s semi-colonial position 
vis-a-vis an expanding Europe, had far-reaching 
consequences for the Iranian economy and conse- 
quently the lives of women, and yet these issues 
do not occupy a central place in the scholarly 
work on women. 

Race/ethnicity is also poorly studied. Even 
when ethnicities are studied, the impact of 
immense political and economic transformations 
that created deep-seated changes in women’s lives 
remains unexamined. The state’s promotion of a 
nationalist ideology through the belief in the 
homogeneity of a people and the belief in ethnici- 
ties or “culturally defined people” (Gailey and 
Patterson 1987, 8) transformed the lives of many 
women but the impact of these developments is 
scarcely reflected in women’s studies research in 
this period. 

Research on sexuality during the Qajar era is 
also scant. Like all other aspects of life this 
domain was also transformed during the Qajar 
period. Relations between men and women, 
including sexual relations, were transformed as a 
result of changes in other arenas (political, eco- 
nomical, social, and cultural/ideological). 

Spiritual aspects of women’s lives and the impact 
of the transformation in the arenas of cosmology 
and philosophy in the nineteenth century have 
seldom informed women’s studies. In regard to 
spirituality, Qurrat al-‘Ayn remains almost the sole 
figure whose ideas are studied but even then stud- 
ies are confined to Babi ideology rather than the 
profound changes that had taken place in the spir- 
itual, religious, and philosophical arena during the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries 
from which Babi ideology emerged. 

These considerations, of course, need to go 
beyond religious and spiritual dimensions. Sec- 
tarian tendencies and philosophical orientations 
in Iran were not separate from the economic 
changes the country was undergoing. Accord- 
ing to Ivanov (1939), Babis in essence projected 
the dissatisfaction of the “rising bourgeoisie,” 
who wished to have more freedom to follow their 
own independent economic and spiritual path. 
Research on the class composition of Qurrat 
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al-“Ayn and other Babi women is essential to 
understand the relation between the secular and 
spiritual aspects of the movement and women’s 
adherence to it. 

Research on women in Qajar Iran would bene- 
fit from an approach that addresses the historic 
specificity of the relationship between the sexes, 
historicizes “woman” and “gender,” and remains 
attentive to the intersections between class, race/ 
ethnicity, gender, and sexuality. Such an approach 
not only historicizes Islam, but decenters it as 
well. Despite the limitations of the field, work on 
women and gender in the Qajar era has reshaped 
our understanding of history and signals a new 
era in the rewriting of Iranian history. 
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SIMA FAHID 


South Asia: Mid-18th to Early 2oth Century 


The history of Muslim women in South Asia from 
the eighteenth to the twentieth centuries presents 
problems of both sources and interpretation. In 
South Asia as elsewhere, this was a period of rapid 
political and social change. With the collapse of 
the Mughal Empire and the rise of the British, the 
fate of Muslims in this part of the world was par- 
ticularly implicated in the change of regime, and 
their sense of loss of power and cultural decline 
was thus acute. The British administration bol- 
stered its power and sense of civilizing mission 
with an ideology that criticized past Muslim rulers 
as despotic. Christian missionaries added the mes- 
sage, directed at both Hindus and Muslims in 
India, that their treatment of women was inhu- 
mane (T. R. Metcalf 1994, Forbes 1996). 

For reasons that had much to do with cultural 
self-respect, therefore, Indian interpretations of 
the precolonial past tended to romanticize or glo- 
rify that past as a golden age when kings, though 
mighty, were just, and women, though secluded, 
were educated and enjoyed considerable power 
within the household. At the same time, it was 
clear to leading Indo-Muslim intellectuals and 
reformers that something had gone wrong, other- 
wise the Mughals and their Muslim successor 
states would not have lost power to the British, 
and Muslim society — and the women along with 
it — would not have fallen on hard times. Colonial 
histories and Indian responses to them need to be 
read with caution, for women in these discourses 
are symbolic of either what was wrong with Indian 
and Indo-Muslim civilization, or what was worthy 
of defense and preservation (B. D. Metcalf 1994, 
Minault 1998a). Out of this ideological debate 
emerged an extensive literature of religious and 
social reform that led ultimately to anti-colonial 
political movements. Women were both objects of 
these debates and movements as well as actors in 
their own right. Understanding the history of real 
women in the discursive tangle of colonial and 
anti-colonial ideologies is necessarily problematic. 


MusLiM WOMEN IN THE 

TRANSITION TO COLONIAL RULE IN 

SouTH ASIA: SOURCES, RESEARCH 

TOPICS, AND METHODS 

Most recent research into the history of Muslim 
women in South Asia has concentrated on the 


colonial and nationalist periods in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, which will be discussed 
below. Uncovering the history of Muslim women 
in the precolonial period is more difficult, for the 
scholar is faced with a paucity of sources for all but 
the literate few. Further, the private or domestic life 
of Indo-Muslim families — whether of princes, 
administrators, minor gentry, or divines — is sel- 
dom seen in histories written by Muslim chroni- 
clers or by European observers, and hence even 
literate women seldom appear. Still, as Leslie 
Peirce has argued for the Ottoman Empire, one 
cannot assume that only public power mattered, 
for women exercised power over male behavior in 
the private domain and thus influenced the public 
domain as well (Peirce 1993, Kozlowski 1998). 
One must be constantly aware, therefore, of the 
interdependence and permeability of the public 
and private realms in order to assess the roles of 
women in Indo-Muslim society. On the other 
hand, one also has to contend with an attitude 
toward harem politics, whether on the part of 
European commentators or of Muslim social and 
religious reformers, that exaggerates the negative 
and sees the harem as only a baleful and weaken- 
ing influence. 

European travelers, merchants, and missionar- 
ies commented on women whom they saw in the 
streets and marketplaces of India, but also on the 
fact that they occasionally had to do business in 
port cities or rural districts where elite women 
were revenue holders. Comments by East India 
Company officials on the sinuousness of harem 
politics —- though negative — indicate that women in 
princely and high administrative families had both 
political and economic leverage. The records of the 
British East India Company, part of the India 
Office Archives now housed in the British Library 
in London, contain voluminous references to 
British dealings with Indian powers, most exten- 
sive after the mid-eighteenth century. The same 
library houses an extensive collection of Euro- 
pean manuscripts, the private papers of great and 
lesser officials that contain vast, often untapped 
resources. Other private collections of papers can 
be found in Oxford and Cambridge and other uni- 
versity libraries throughout the United Kingdom, 
and in the Scottish Records Office in Edinburgh. 
The National Archives of India in New Delhi and 
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state archives in Lucknow, Calcutta, and Hyde- 
rabad also contain extensive documentation on the 
early years of British-Indian relations. Similarly, 
the Dutch East India Company (VOC) archives in 
the Hague contain documentation concerning 
Dutch trade in the Indian Ocean region. Dutch 
trade was concentrated in what is today Indonesia, 
but the Dutch also had trading ports in India that 
gave them access to Indian society. 

As the British gradually established their rule in 
India in the late eighteenth century, and the East 
India Company transformed itself from a trading 
concern into a government, British officials increas- 
ingly took note of instances of Indian injustice 
toward women. The custom of sati, or the burning 
of Hindu widows on the funeral pyres of their hus- 
bands, became an issue, as did Muslim purdah and 
polygamy. The British hesitated to abolish customs 
that were religiously sanctioned, but made an 
exception in the case of sati in 1829, after an elo- 
quent advocacy of its abolition by the Bengali 
reformer, Ram Mohan Roy. The vulnerability of 
Indian women, and their protection against such 
customs, became part of the British ideology of 
empire — the civilizing mission that provided justi- 
fication for the expansion and continuation of 
British rule (Mani 1998, T. R. Metcalf 1994). 

Less noticeable in British imperial histories are 
instances where women wielded power effectively, 
though ultimately losing out to the foreign rulers 
along with their male counterparts. The impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings, the first governor- 
general of British India, was brought about in large 
measure because of his dealings with the Begams of 
Awadh, whose revenues he was accused of plun- 
dering in the 1770s. The Begams were the power 
behind the throne of the Nawabs of Awadh, a king- 
dom that maintained an increasingly precarious 
independence from the British until 1856. Though 
Hastings was ultimately acquitted, his policies 
toward the Begams of Awadh show that women 
were players in the power conflicts of eighteenth- 
century India as the British sought to advance their 
rule (Barnett 1998, Fisher 1998). Subsequently, 
one of the leaders of the revolt of 1857 that shook 
the foundations of British rule in India was the 
Rani of Jhansi, who led her troops in battle. The 
Rani, a Hindu princess, was defeated, but she 
became a symbol of Indian resistance for later 
nationalists (Lebra-Chapman 1986). 

More successful were four generations of 
Begams who ruled the small central Indian state of 
Bhopal in the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. Educated themselves, the women of this 
Muslim dynasty patronized education for Muslim 
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girls throughout India. The Begams of Bhopal left 
memoirs, travel accounts, speeches, and other 
writings, as well as state archives that have been 
the subject of some recent scholarship (Minault 
1998a, Preckel 2000, Lambert-Hurley 1998). The 
Begams, as “princes,” were members of an Indian 
ruling class that has been stereotyped as lapdogs of 
the British. The Begams of Bhopal, however, defied 
the princely stereotype in a number of ways, not 
only as women, but also in their subtle resistance 
to British dominance. The last of the line, Sultan 
Jahan Begam (r. 1901-26), left purdah and sup- 
ported the All-India Women’s Conference (AIWC), 
an organization for social and educational reform 
that was supportive of Indian nationalism. 

Indian women influenced the lives of early 
British administrators in India in more intimate 
ways as well. The topic of intermarriage has been 
relatively ignored until recently. Percival Spear, in 
The Nabobs, noted that British merchants and 
officials in India before the nineteenth century 
often had Indian wives or concubines. This situa- 
tion changed gradually as British power grew and 
as improved transportation during the course of 
the nineteenth century made it possible to bring 
European wives to India. The usual accounts of 
official society in India describe British families in 
exile, but the history of the Indian women partners 
of earlier European merchants, officials, and free- 
booters and their Eurasian families is just begin- 
ning to be explored. The sources in the records of 
the East India Company and in private manuscript 
collections are abundant, and the cases of such 
blended families provide a fascinating counter- 
point to the usual official story (Ghose 2000, 
Dalrymple 2002). 

Begam Samru, the Indian widow of a German 
adventurer, maintained a mansion in Delhi that 
was frequented by the British. General Sir David 
Ochterlony, one of the earliest British residents at 
the Mughal court in Delhi, had at least one Muslim 
wife who inherited his property. British officials in 
the late eighteenth century, such as General Wil- 
liam Palmer, William Linnaeus Gardner, and James 
Achilles Kirkpatrick, all married Muslim women 
who were members of noble families. These mar- 
riages provided the Englishmen with a heightened 
understanding of local politics and culture, as 
well as possible conflicts of interest in dealings 
with Indian states while serving as representatives 
of British power (Dalrymple 2002). Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh of the Punjab hired a number of ex- 
Napoleonic officers to command his Sikh armies 
and insisted that they marry local women as a way 
of cementing their loyalty to him (Lafont 2000, 
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205-49). Travel narratives by European men and 
women, in addition to private correspondence and 
colonial archives, yield many such instances of 
intermarriage that pose a challenge to the image of 
European social isolation in India. 

An interesting example of the marriage of a 
European woman to an Indian man is that of Mrs. 
Meer Hassan Ali, who lived in Avadh in the 1820s 
and left a two-volume account of this experience, 
Observations on the Mussulmauns of India. Fanny 
Parks, the intrepid wife of a British official at about 
the same time, produced a delightful narrative, 
Wanderings of a Pilgrim in Search of the Pic- 
turesque, that included visits with several of these 
blended families. It is clear that social relations 
between Indians and Europeans in the early stages 
of empire were more open than they became later, 
when the increasing differentiation brought about 
by changing power relations and ideas of racial 
prestige got in the way of cross-cultural attraction. 

In most of these examples of Muslim women 
from the early colonial era, women appear in the 
records as players in power relations thanks to 
their marriage ties, and as members of society 
described and dominated by men. The few excep- 
tions confirm the rule, but complicate the picture 
nevertheless. The voices of women in the historical 
record are rare, but where they appear, in private 
letters or in poetic expression, they testify to the 
fact that there was a tradition of literacy among 
women in high families. The courtesan milieu also 
produced literate women. A notable female poet 
was Mahlaqa Bai Chanda (1767-1824), a courte- 
san of Hyderabad who wrote in Dakhani Urdu 
(Tharu and Lalita 1991, i, 120-2). Courtesans, as 
trained poets and musicians, played an important 
role as transmitters of culture to their noble clien- 
tele, but they also controlled property and thus had 
a certain economic autonomy (Oldenburg 1991). 

From the company of courtesans of Lucknow 
and Delhi in the early nineteenth century a form of 
Urdu poetry emerged called rekhti that expressed 
women’s emotions in women’s language, although 
it was the work of male poets. Though disparaged 
by critics because it was written in women’s idiom, 
rekhti was more explicit in portraying emotions 
and in expressing desire (Petievich 2001). Sufi 
devotional poetry also frequently portrays the 
devotee (whether male or female) in feminine 
terms (Abbas forthcoming). One can argue that 
part of the appeal of Urdu poetry is its ambiguity 
of gender and subject that permits the portrayal of 
carnal desire in a society where relations between 
the sexes are tightly controlled, and of mystical 
desire in a religion where God is transcendent 
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(Russell 1969). Subversive emotion, mystical faith, 
and even political opposition can be expressed in 
Urdu lyrical metaphors. Perhaps rekhti was dis- 
paraged because it was not ambiguous enough. In 
any case, women poets, women’s language, and the 
extent to which female idioms differ from the dom- 
inant male forms of expression are all subjects that 
deserve greater study (Minault 1994). 


MUSLIM WOMEN IN COLONIAL 

SouTH ASIA: SOURCES AND 

RESEARCH STRATEGIES 

Studying Muslim women in British India in- 
volves similar problems, the paucity of sources for 
all but the literate, the dominance of male voices, 
the need to read between the lines of texts and to 
ask new questions of old materials, but also to con- 
stantly search for new sources representative of 
female and non-elite voices that become more 
numerous in modern times. The ideological dis- 
courses outlined above continue to be relevant, but 
so does a growing nationalistic discourse, both of 
Indian nationalism that subsumes Muslim identity, 
and a separatist Muslim nationalism that asserts 
Islamic distinctiveness. Both nationalisms seek 
to define women’s identities and roles in terms 
of their own ideologies. Women sometimes play 
along and at other times assert their own ideas and 
priorities. Women remain symbolic both of every- 
thing that is wrong with society, and of everything 
that men want their society to be, but women’s 
emerging voices add to the discursive cacophony. 

Strategies for studying Indian Muslim women in 
their historical context include the one outlined 
above that considered women as an issue in the colo- 
nial encounter of cultures in the nineteenth century. 
Foreign impressions of Indian customs concerning 
women, from sati to veiling, form part of a pattern 
of cultural criticism of India, designed to justify 
British assumption of power and to convert In- 
dians to their “civilizing mission.” Indian responses 
ranged from rejection to collaboration, with most 
falling somewhere in between. In analyzing this 
colonial encounter, the historian must guard against 
the assumption that Western culture is the agent 
of change and Indian tradition the inert matter, the 
limitation to change. Indigenous and precolonial 
sources and motivations for social and cultural 
change are constantly in play, complicating the 
story. The process of interaction between the colo- 
nial and the indigenous is a continuous one involv- 
ing negotiation, translation, and naturalization. 

One of the parties to this process of negotiation 
is an indigenous middle class, a group that repre- 
sents continuity with precolonial Indian society. 
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The Indian middle class, whether Hindu or Mus- 
lim, emerged from social groups whose traditional 
statuses predisposed them to contact with out- 
siders or government: the literate, scribal, and 
commercial castes among Hindus, and Muslim 
groups who had served the Mughal state as mili- 
tary, civil, or religious functionaries. These latter 
were not the most powerful nobles or nawabs, but 
rather minor service gentry remunerated by rev- 
enue assignments, often associated with adminis- 
trative centers and market towns (Bayly 1988). 

The Indian Muslim middle class in the nineteenth 
century had fewer resources than their ancestors 
who had served the Mughals, but they saw them- 
selves as part of a continuum involving high status. 
Maintaining that status meant husbanding scarce 
resources while retaining literary and religious cul- 
ture and advancing their professional position. 
Consequently, women’s roles in the household 
economy and as transmitters of culture were 
increasingly matters of concern. One marker of 
respectable status was education. That women 
lacked it became a constant theme in the writings of 
male reformers. Women were backward, unable to 
provide intelligent companionship to their hus- 
bands or discipline to their sons. Not only that, but 
they were ignorant of the basic tenets of their faith, 
and tied to wasteful customs and household rituals. 
If the nawabi lifestyle had squandered resources, so 
too did the zenana, or women’s quarters. Control 
over women’s behavior was thus an essential aspect 
of the reformers’ programs, whether educational, 
religious, or economic. 

The paradigmatic Muslim reformer for whom 
women were symbolic of his community’s decline 
was Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-98), the 
founder in 1875 of Aligarh College, the first insti- 
tution in India to combine English education with 
Islamic religious instruction for the sons of the 
Muslim middle class (Lelyveld 1978). Sir Sayyid 
was no champion of women’s education, for men’s 
education was his top priority. He felt, as did most 
men at that time, that women were physically and 
mentally inferior to men. 

In a memoir about his family, however, Sir 
Sayyid reminisced about his mother, who was edu- 
cated at home, knew Arabic and Persian, and had 
been a tremendous influence on his own love of 
learning. In some of his other writings, he also 
reflected on the custom of purdah, as it was prac- 
ticed in India. He felt it had been carried to 
extremes, and this was the cause of women’s isola- 
tion and ignorance. In the great days of Islam, he 
said, women had been educated. They could 
inherit property and had to be able to manage it. 
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Hence, they needed to know not only the scrip- 
tures, but also how to write and figure. With the 
decline of Islamic civilization, the status and rights 
of women had also declined. With the reform of 
the Muslim community as a whole, women too 
would benefit. This patriarchal model of reform 
was standard for his day (Minault 1998a, 14-19). 

A number of Sir Sayyid’s disciples at Aligarh 
went further than he in advocating programs 
of improvement for women. Altaf Husayn Hali 
(1837-1914) created Majadlis al-nis@ (Assemblies 
of women), discourses on women’s education and 
its benefits for child-rearing and overall social 
improvement (Minault 1986). The didactic novels 
of Nazir Ahmad (1830-1912) such as Mirat al- 
‘artis (The bride’s mirror) provided models of 
women, educated at home, who were pious, frugal, 
and superb managers, without ever leaving the 
confines of purdah (Ahmad 2001, Minault r998a, 
31-55). 

The ‘ulam@ also joined the debate. North India 
produced a school of reformist ‘ulam@ in the 
late nineteenth century, the Deoband madrasa, 
founded in 1867. These reformers sought to im- 
prove the quality of Islamic education, to increase 
personal piety, and to spread the observance of 
Islamic law more broadly in the lives of Muslims in 
India. The Deoband ‘ulama@ sought to Islamicize 
women’s religious observances and so attacked 
many customary rituals. The ‘ulam@ advocated 
these reforms in the interests of a return to a pris- 
tine form of Islam. The Aligarh school may have 
had a different motivation, but the attack on cus- 
tom was the same. Many of the customs decried by 
the ‘ulam@ were “un-Islamic” but many more 
were simply wasteful. For example, musical enter- 
tainment and excessive gift giving at weddings 
were characteristics of a worldly lifestyle, and 
hence were inappropriate in a modest, pious home. 
The leading Deobandi work for women was the 
tome, Bihisti Zewar (Heavenly ornaments), by 
Mawlana Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi (1864-1943). This 
book is a veritable encyclopedia of religious and 
family law, household management, Islamic medi- 
cine, and biographies of the pious women of early 
Islam. It also saw women’s practice of wasteful and 
un-Islamic customs as the source as well as the 
symbol of Islamic decline (B. D. Metcalf 1990). 
This volume was a standard item in many Muslim 
brides’ dowries for several generations. 

Bihishti Zewar, Majdlis al-nis@, other text- 
books and guides, and the social novels of Nazir 
Ahmad are examples of the improving literature 
for women written by men in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. As accounts of the 
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way things were in Muslim homes, all these 
sources should be used with caution, for obvious 
reasons. Writing the history of women’s lives from 
either normative or descriptive works by men is 
akin to writing the history of nationalist move- 
ments using only the accounts of colonial adminis- 
trators. On the other hand, as evidence of changing 
norms, or as accounts of the practice of customs 
and rituals that the reformers disliked, these works 
are invaluable. 

The strategy of viewing women as symbols of 
men’s ideological debates needs to be joined to a 
second strategy: that of regarding women as the 
objects of men’s programs of reform, as students of 
schools, as readers of improving literature, and as 
subscribers to magazines designed to disseminate 
new knowledge. This strategy yields a wealth of 
sources, from the articulation of programs and 
policies for the founding of schools, to speeches 
delivered to associations for social and political 
action. Plans for curricula deemed appropriate for 
women included debates over how to preserve cul- 
tural continuity while meeting the challenges of 
modern society. Many writings about and pro- 
grams for women’s education and social reform 
draw upon Islamic intellectual traditions, Muslim 
patterns of religious controversy, and traditional 
networks of relationship, discipleship, and patron- 
age. At the same time, even the most religiously 
minded of reformers are not reluctant to adopt 
organizational forms and printing technologies 
from the West (B. D. Metcalf 1982). Schools as 
corporate entities, anjumans (associations) to 
advance specific social and educational goals, 
polemical tracts and pamphlets, learned journals, 
and newspapers are all parts of the reformers’ 
stock in trade. So too is the production of literature 
suitable for women readers: social novels, short 
stories, verse, and especially women’s magazines, 
containing useful knowledge about such topics as 
household management, child care, and nutrition. 
Though founded or managed by men, most of the 
magazines encourage women to contribute. 

The India Office Archives in the British Library 
in London, the National Archives of India in New 
Delhi, the National Archives of Pakistan, and local 
and state archives can yield documents pertaining 
to education, as well as some journals and news- 
papers, but more important for locating these 
sources are college and public libraries. Aligarh 
University Library, Isabella Thoburn College in 
Lucknow, the Punjab Public Library Oriental 
Section in Lahore, the Library of the Deoband 
Madrasa, Osmania University Library, the Idarah- 
i-Adabiyat-i-Urdu, and the Urdu Research Centre 
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in Hyderabad, and the Nehru Memorial Museum 
in New Delhi with its superb collection of newspa- 
pers, personal manuscripts, and oral histories all 
have printed books, periodicals, and the collected 
writings and speeches of some of the principal fig- 
ures. Haunting the second-hand book bazaars can 
also yield some finds. Social and educational 
reform organizations such as the Muslim Educa- 
tional Conference, with its collected papers in Ali- 
garh, or the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam, with its 
journal and proceedings housed in the Research 
Society of Pakistan in Lahore, and the Anjuman-i- 
Taraqqi-i-Urdu collection in Karachi also reward 
the patience of the researcher. 

The strategies that involve studying women 
through the eyes and in the writings of men, how- 
ever, cannot tell the whole story. Woman, whether 
seen as a symbol, an issue, or an object, is a passive 
and abstract figure in those sources. Another strat- 
egy is necessary in order to discern the views of 
Muslim women concerning their family relations, 
religion, education, purdah, and the changes tak- 
ing place in their lives. Sources for this inquiry are 
even harder to find for Muslim women in India 
than for Hindu women (cf. Karlekar 1991). One 
has to read creatively between the lines of men’s 
accounts, or seek out women’s oral accounts using 
techniques derived from cultural anthropology, or 
analyze women’s writings when they begin to 
appear in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries in a growing number of Urdu magazines 
for women. These magazines yield the richest 
materials for the analysis of Muslim women’s 
views, along with autobiographical writings, short 
stories, and novels by women that start to ap- 
pear in the same period, encouraged in no small 
measure by the proliferating women’s magazines 
(Minault 1998b). 

It is not easy to find these periodicals, however. 
Major libraries and collections, while they saved 
newspapers and literary journals, seldom saved 
women’s magazines. Families who subscribed 
threw them out or sold them as waste paper after a 
time. The standard histories of Urdu literature 
(Sadiq 1984, Suhrawardy 1945) barely mention 
them. Some university and women’s college 
libraries contain runs of the better known, or more 
literary, of the women’s journals. Most important 
are the collections of the Aligarh Women’s College, 
and the Urdu Research Centre in Hyderabad. The 
descendants of the founding editors of some jour- 
nals are helpful when they can be found, as are 
private collectors and second-hand Urdu book 
dealers. These periodicals are invaluable sources 
for social movements, ideas, lifestyles, and creative 
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writings of women, and for trends in the social his- 
tory of their time. Along with etiquette books, 
cookbooks, and various types of “how-to” manu- 
als, they constitute a vision of everyday reality that 
is hard to duplicate in other literary forms. 

Women’s magazines were usually classified as 
either educational or literary, but most were a mix- 
ture of: (1) practical information about health, 
child care, and nutrition, along with recipes and 
embroidery patterns; (2) news about schools for 
girls, women’s associations, and women in other 
countries; and (3) creative writing — short stories, 
serialized novels, and poetry on themes deemed 
suitable for female readers. Other types of articles 
might include arguments for or against certain 
social and educational reforms, discussion of cus- 
toms deemed useless and wasteful, of women’s 
rights in Islamic law, and letters from readers offer- 
ing opinions and asking for information or advice. 

Emerging women’s magazines in Urdu stressed 
enlightened domesticity and respectability, but 
also practical knowledge to cope with the changing 
times. Unlike similar publications in the West, 
however, these Indian women’s magazines did not 
stress consumption of new products and house- 
hold conveniences, nor was fashion much of an 
issue. There were heated discussions of purdah — its 
necessity or not, various degrees of its observance, 
and so on — and as the nationalist movement 
spread, discussions of simplified dress, spinning, 
and swadeshi (home-made cloth), but fashion 
sketches appeared rarely, if at all. The covers might 
feature line drawings in addition to calligraphy, 
and most illustrations were also hand-drawn. Pho- 
tographs did appear in some of the glossier maga- 
zines beginning in about the 1930s, and provide 
some of the only available portraits of early 
women writers. 

Also in contrast to Western women’s magazines, 
the accent in Indian women’s magazines was upon 
breaking down women’s mental isolation rather 
than glorifying their separate sphere. The interde- 
pendence of the home and the world was empha- 
sized, particularly as the twentieth century brought 
new challenges, the spread of education, the devel- 
opment of nationalist politics, and the emergence 
of debates over legal rights and suffrage. After the 
collapse of the Khilafat-Noncooperation move- 
ment in the 1920s that had seen unprecedented 
women’s involvement in nonviolent nationalist 
demonstrations, discussions of women’s rights in 
Islam became an issue that mirrored, or was a 
surrogate for, concerns about Muslim rights in 
the emerging Indian polity. Women’s magazines 
focused on the domestic lives of women, but they 
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indirectly reflected the social and public concerns 
of men. 

The pioneers in Urdu journalism for women 
were men: Mumtaz ‘Ali, who founded the first 
Urdu newspaper for women, Tahzib un-Niswan, 
in Lahore in 1898 in partnership with his wife, 
Muhammadi Begam; Shaykh ‘Abdullah, who esta- 
blished the monthly educational journal, Khatun, 
in Aligarh in 1904, also with the participation of 
his wife, Wahid Jahan; and Rashidul Khairi, a pro- 
lific novelist who founded the literary monthly, 
‘Ismat, in Delhi in 1908. These three were the 
major early women’s periodicals in Urdu, two of 
them lasting until after independence. They were 
joined by many others as the years went by, in 
Bhopal, Hyderabad, Lahore, Lucknow, and else- 
where — some of them edited by women. 

Sayyid Mumtaz ‘Ali (1860-1935) came from a 
family of Islamic scholars and minor government 
officials. He was the author of Huqugq un-Niswan, 
a reforming treatise on women’s rights in Islam. 
His best-known venture, however, was Tahzib un- 
Niswan, the women’s weekly newspaper edited by 
his wife, Muhammadi Begam (1878?-1908). She 
was also a prolific author of novels, poetry, 
housekeeping manuals, cookbooks, and a guide to 
etiquette, in addition to articles, written in a down- 
to-earth style that appealed to a newly literate 
readership. Her articles in Tabzib discussed educa- 
tion, housekeeping, and child care, gave recipes, 
advice to the young daughter-in-law on how to get 
along with her mother-in-law, and tips on etiquette 
(Minault 1992). 

After Muhammadi’s untimely death in 1908, the 
paper continued under Mumtaz ‘Ali’s direction, 
always with a woman as editor. The content re- 
flected women’s growing levels of education and 
variety of activities outside their homes. The style, 
still conversational, became more complex; vocab- 
ulary expanded. The journal began to print the 
names of women passing their BAs, MAs, and 
medical degrees, and speeches by women to 
women’s organizations. As the years went by, re- 
ports of political events also appeared, as did for- 
eign news and literary criticism of contemporary 
novels and short stories. Women sent in travel 
accounts of the hajj pilgrimage, and of sightsee- 
ing in India and Europe. By the 1930s, younger 
women readers and contributors began to question 
purdah, polygamy, and unilateral divorce. 

Another husband and wife active in women’s 
education who started a journal were Shaykh ‘Ab- 
dullah of Aligarh (1874-1965) and Wahid Jahan 
Begam (1886-1939). In 1902, Shaykh ‘Abdullah 
became the secretary of the Women’s Education 
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Section of the All-India Muslim Educational Con- 
ference, and in 1904, he founded the Urdu monthly 
Khatun as the journal of that organization. The 
chief purpose of the journal was to advocate Mus- 
lim women’s education, with the emphasis on the 
“Abdullahs’ project of founding a school for girls in 
Aligarh. They established their school in 1906, and 
by 1914 had raised enough money to build a hos- 
tel and transform their local primary school into a 
boarding school. Wahid Jahan’s life - documented 
in a biography by her husband — was devoted to 
supervising the school and ensuring its survival. It 
eventually became the Women’s College of Aligarh 
Muslim University (Abdullah 1954, Minault 
1982). The archives of the Muslim University in 
Aligarh, its library, and that of the Women’s Col- 
lege contain a wealth of documentation on the 
history of education and reform among Indian 
Muslims. 

The third major Urdu periodical for women 
from the early twentieth century was ‘Ismat of 
Delhi, edited by Rashidul Khairi. Khairi (1868- 
1936) was one of the most popular Urdu novelists 
of his day. He was the nephew of another well- 
known Urdu novelist: Nazir Ahmad. Rashidul 
Khairi’s earliest writings were didactic novels close 
in style and subject matter to those of his uncle. In 
1908, he founded Ismat, his literary journal for 
women. ‘Ismat was billed as a magazine for 
“respectable Indian women,” which would con- 
tain high-minded articles concerning useful and 
necessary knowledge: intellectual, cultural, scien- 
tific, historical, and literary, but vot political. In 
particular, Khairi sought to advance the cause of 
women’s literature, especially writings by women 
but also writings by men specifically addressed to 
women. Many of the earliest women writers in 
Urdu contributed short stories or serialized novels 
to the pages of Isat. 

With the development of the nationalist move- 
ment and women’s education, women were be- 
coming more politically involved. In the 1920s, 
Muslim women took part in the Khilafat-Nonco- 
operation movement and Gandhian nonviolent 
protests. As early as 1917, a Muslim woman par- 
ticipated in the delegation of Indian women that 
met with Sir Edwin Montagu, the Secretary of 
State for India, to ask for women’s suffrage. 
Further evidence of Muslim women’s new out- 
spokenness came in 1918, when the Anjuman-i- 
Khawatin-i-Islam (also known as the All-India 
Muslim Ladies’ Conference), meeting in Lahore, 
passed a resolution condemning polygamy. Rashi- 
dul Khairi, much to the shock of many loyal 
readers of ‘Ismat who were also members of the 
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Anjuman-i-Khawatin, attacked the resolution as 
unacceptable and un-Islamic. The women were 
astonished, because he had exposed the evils of 
polygamy in several of his novels. Yet, when 
women themselves addressed the problem, Rashi- 
dul Khairi was shocked, and indicated that since 
Islam permits polygamy, it would not do for Mus- 
lim women to seek its abolition (Khairi 1936, 
Minault 1989). 

In the 1920s, Raziqul Khairi replaced his father 
as editor of Tsmat and opened its pages to a greater 
variety of subject matter. ‘Isat increasingly cov- 
ered political topics that had formerly been taboo, 
such as support for Muslim women’s rights to 
inheritance and divorce as the Shariat Application 
and the Dissolution of Muslim Marriages Bills 
were being debated in 1937-9 (Gilmartin 198r). 
Women’s movements in other countries, notably 
Egypt and Turkey, were discussed, as was the issue 
of suffrage in European countries, with reference 
to the Indian nationalist movement. All of this was 
further evidence of women’s greater activism and 
articulation of their own views. 

In the early twentieth century, numerous other 
women’s magazines in Urdu appeared, some edited 
by men, but many by women. Some of them 
enjoyed long runs and good literary reputations; 
others were more ephemeral. Some were national- 
ist in their tone and sympathies; others maintained 
an apolitical stance. It is difficult to generalize 
about the content and style of these periodicals 
from random volumes found in scattered places, 
but the mixture described above seems to persist at 
least into the 1930s. Articles on education and 
social reform, tips on health and household man- 
agement, and creative writing make up most of 
these journals. Political coverage crept into their 
pages by the 1920s and 1930s, associated with the 
ongoing debate over women’s rights in Islamic and 
other civil laws, and with emerging women’s asso- 
ciations like the Anjuman-i-Khawatin-i-Islam and 
the AIWC. Some AIWC proceedings and its jour- 
nal, Roshni, are available on film at the Nehru 
Memorial Library and at the AIWC headquarters, 
both in New Delhi. 

Another Urdu journal that deserves special men- 
tion is the monthly Zillus Sultan that appeared 
from Bhopal starting in 1913. The mouthpiece of 
its patron, Sultan Jahan, the ruling Begam of 
Bhopal, it contained some creative literature, but 
most of the articles dealt with such topics as health, 
women’s education, the reform of customs, and 
notices about women’s meetings and the found- 
ing of schools. The proceedings of the Women’s 
Education Section of the Muslim Educational 
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Conference were covered in its pages, as were 
speeches by various figures associated with the Ali- 
garh movement, especially those of the Begam 
herself. 

Hyderabad was also a center of Urdu culture and 
publication. Urdu was the official language in the 
Nizam’s city and state on the Deccan plateau. 
Many talented Muslims from the north had been 
recruited into the Nizam’s administration and 
maintained links with their native places. Urdu 
periodicals from northern cities such as Lahore, 
Delhi, and Lucknow circulated in Hyderabad, 
and Hyderabadi publications likewise found sub- 
scribers in the Urdu-speaking heartland. The many 
libraries and private collections in Hyderabad still 
constitute some of the best storehouses of Urdu 
books, newspapers, and periodicals in India. 

This sketch of some of the leading Urdu women’s 
magazines is an example of what can be learned 
from such periodicals, but much more remains to 
be done. The political as well as literary content of 
these and other women’s journals deserve much 
greater attention than they have received. Not only 
publications in Urdu, but also women’s magazines 
and writings in other regional languages such as 
Bengali, Gujarati, and Tamil deserve greater study. 
Only Bengali Muslim women have been studied in 
any detail (Amin 1996). The regional languages of 
Pakistan such as Punjabi and Sindhi also contain 
hidden treasures that will reward both historical 
and ethnographic research. 

Further research on early women writers in 
Urdu, their novels, short stories, and poetry will 
also yield rich detail about their times. Works of 
fiction can be problematic as biographical sources, 
but as sources for social history they afford 
glimpses of women’s changing viewpoints and the 
ways they deal with new social and political pres- 
sures. From the generation that contributed to the 
earliest women’s magazines, we have already men- 
tioned Muhammadi Begam, the first editor of 
Tahzib un-Niswan and the author of several novels 
and some affecting poetry. Nazr Sajjad Hyder was 
another early novelist, editor, and social activist 
whose daughter, Qurratul-‘Ain Hyder, is one of 
the most prolific novelists of contemporary Urdu. 
Rashid Jahan, the eldest daughter of Shaykh ‘Ab- 
dullah and Wahid Jahan Begam, received her early 
education at Aligarh before going on to become a 
medical doctor and a member of the Urdu Progres- 
sive Writers’ movement, and an author of socially 
realistic short stories about poor women encoun- 
tered through her clinical work. Ismat Chughtai, 
perhaps the best-known woman writer in Urdu, 
was inspired by Rashid Jahan to write frankly 
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about women’s emotions, desires, and social con- 
flicts. Because of these and other outspoken 
women, the Urdu novel and its offshoots in radio, 
television, and the cinema have been a vibrant 
force in Indo-Muslim and Pakistani culture. Liter- 
ary studies need to be joined by analyses of these 
works as both sources for history and catalysts for 
social change (Suhrawardy 1945, Minault 1998a). 


PARADIGMS REVISITED 

The sources, methods, and interpretations re- 
viewed here by no means exhaust the possibili- 
ties or the problems of the topic. The apparent 
changes in women’s lives, viewpoints, and possi- 
bilities over the two centuries discussed here 
should not obscure the fact that access to knowl- 
edge was and still is an elite phenomenon, and the 
ideology of reform was intimately tied up with 
social status, relative both to other classes and reli- 
gious communities. For this reason, concern for 
continuity mingled with and often predominated 
over arguments favoring change. The role model 
of educated Muslim women as omnicompetent 
managers of the domestic realm, helpmates to 
their husbands, and nurturers of the young was 
repeatedly emphasized, as was the need for 
women to know the scriptures, their rights and 
duties in Islam, and to discern useless custom and 
superstition from true religion. Women’s educa- 
tion, purveyed in various forms of suitable litera- 
ture, by improved home schooling, and by the 
newer schools, was the key to enlightened domes- 
ticity and the pious life. These, in turn, were the 
keys to the spiritual reform and the worldly 
advancement of the Muslim middle class as it con- 
fronted the economic and political challenges of 
the twentieth century. The home and the world 
were interdependent. 

This vision was entirely in keeping with the ide- 
ology enunciated by male social reformers in the 
late nineteenth century, in which women were to be 
trained better to fulfill their traditional roles, not 
to undertake new ones. This ideology looked back 
to Muslim patterns of reform and revival in the 
pre-British era, just as Hindu social reformers 
looked back to a golden age that was, not inci- 
dentally, pre-Muslim, in order to bolster their 
ideology of reform. Neither Hindu nor Muslim 
reformers wanted to ape the West in their prog- 
rams of civilizational resuscitation, even though 
the changing institutional structures of their public 
lives and the heightened importance of the print 
media in conveying information and ideas were 
obvious by-products of the colonial encounter. 
Their vision of enlightened domesticity and 
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middle-class rectitude owed much to similar bour- 
geois values that had emerged in Victorian society, 
but Indian reformers naturalized their model of the 
ideal woman. The reformed Indian middle-class 
woman would not be like her Western counterpart 
because of the continuities of seclusion (albeit 
liberalized), of ritual (albeit purified), and of kin- 
ship, all mechanisms of control over individual 
idiosyncrasy. 

Indeed, Muslim social reformers had plenty of 
precedents from their own tradition to call upon in 
meeting modern challenges, not the least of which 
were reinterpretation of scripture, citation of 
prophetic precedent, and purification of individual 
practice. These themes of continuity challenge the 
notion, generated during colonial times but ampli- 
fied in contemporary postcolonial analysis, of 
colonial rule as the source of agency and Muslim 
culture as invariably resistant. Women authors and 
activists developed their own variations on these 
themes but did not challenge the basic ideology. 
This is not surprising. Middle- and upper-middle- 
class women had nothing to gain and much to risk 
from asserting the importance of individual fulfill- 
ment. They had much to gain from the enhance- 
ment of their position in the household, while 
maintaining the status of their male kin. The men’s 
programs of social reform and political self-deter- 
mination, in turn, depended upon the women sym- 
bolizing what their community could be. 

Just as the paradigms of middle-class reform did 
little to address the condition of the lower classes, 
so too the methods and strategies outlined here for 
rendering Muslim women visible to history do 
nothing to illumine the lives of working class and 
peasant women. In spite of the fact that egalitari- 
anism was a factor emphasized by reformers in 
sketching the dynamism of the Islamic message, 
“subalterns” were more likely to be regarded as 
sources of bad custom and un-Islamic influence. 
Working-class women may have been objects of the 
compassion and social service of reformist Muslim 
women (just as the women had been objects of 
men’s beneficence), but other than the social real- 
ism of the Urdu progressive writers, there is 
scant investigation of the plight of lower class 
women in the sources outlined above. To examine 
the lives of non-elite Muslim women requires a 
different approach: research into legal and re- 
venue records, reports by local governments and 
social service organizations on agriculture, famine, 
labor, criminality, and prostitution, and oral his- 
tories such as interviews with victims of riots, 
floods, and epidemics. Subaltern studies have 
done much to illuminate non-elites in Indian his- 
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tory, but subaltern Muslim women still await their 
historian. 
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GarL MINAULT 


Sub-Saharan Africa: Mid-18th to Early 2oth Century 


INTRODUCTION 

There is little information on Muslim women in 
Sub-Saharan Africa from any source for the eight- 
eenth century to the early nineteenth century. But 
during the nineteenth century the situation changes 
for many parts of the continent and the amount of 
relevant materials increases through the turn of the 
twentieth century. Many factors account for this, 
including the spread of Islam itself; the efforts of 
those involved to record and promote their acti- 
vities; the linked enterprises of European explo- 
ration and colonialism; and the efforts of early 
Western historians and ethnographers in Sub- 
Saharan Africa. The intellectual perspectives that 
scholars of the twentieth and twenty-first centuries 
have brought to bear on recognizing and un- 
derstanding these sources have developed and 
changed considerably themselves over the decades. 

The inherent complexities of writing fairly and 
fairly objectively about historical realities are com- 
pounded for those seeking to represent the lives 
of Muslim women in Sub-Saharan Africa through 
multiple filters. For this time period, it is necessary 
to look through, around, and beyond filters of 
colonialism, of Western chauvinism, of class, of 
race, of gendered social dominance, of religious 
hegemonies, and of failing to officially acknowl- 
edge what is unofficially known. Interpretive ad- 
vances have been made and will be identified and 
discussed, although more needs to be done. Yet in 
general, this is a very exciting period for contem- 
porary research, with many studies as models and 
even more opportunities for future scholarship. 


HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 

Islam in Sub-Saharan Africa between the eight- 
eenth and early twentieth centuries was primarily 
concentrated in two areas: a large West African 
region and a smaller, coastal-oriented East African 
region. In addition, there were scattered communi- 
ties of initially Muslim male immigrants in what is 
today South Africa. 

Introduced from Mediterranean Africa begin- 
ning in the ninth century by Arab and Berber 
traders, West African Islam was dominated by Sufi 
religious orders and their characteristic brother- 
hoods, charismatic leaders, and fundamentalist 
concerns. Rural-urban dynamics were crucial to 


the vitality of Islam in West Africa. The faith was 
spread by malams and traders and was later ex- 
panded through military conquest of pre-existing 
states and reinforced by periodic jihads, receiving 
an ironic boost in converts during the advent of 
Western Christian colonialism. 

Different forces were at work in the establish- 
ment of Islam in East Africa. Growing from a very 
early Muslim settler presence and bolstered by 
repeated waves of immigrants from the Arabian 
Peninsula, many forms of Islam were represented. 
Powerful city-states developed from the Horn 
south down along the Indian Ocean coast, yet few 
proselytizing efforts were made. Instead, Islam 
spread gradually, through intermarriage and the 
adoption of institutions such as legal systems. The 
development of the Swahili culture epitomizes this 
process. Along with Western colonial interference, 
East African Islam was challenged by the forces of 
Arabization during the nineteenth century. 

There was also an Islamic presence in southern 
Africa as labor demands pulled Muslims from the 
Indian subcontinent and Southeast Asia as well as 
from the eastern African coast. These immigrant 
communities were centered in Cape Town, Natal, 
and later the Transvaal. Operating independently 
of one another and representing different schools 
of Islamic thought, eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century Muslim communities in South Africa 
developed in relative isolation and in response to 
highly localized events. 

During this time period, African Muslim men — 
and to a more limited degree women — remained in 
closest intellectual contact with the areas that had 
first influenced them, for example, by traveling to 
regional centers for further education or by re- 
ceiving malams from them. Yet believers had little 
historical contact with each other as self-con- 
sciously African Muslims until the emergence of 
pan-Islamic and pan-African concerns in the mid- 
twentieth century. For this overview, it is best to 
view Sub-Saharan Islam as an aggregate of distinc- 
tive parts, each with its own unique experiences 
and source materials, and not as a unified whole. 
However, there are important historical and cul- 
tural parallels to be explored as well as shared 
investigative methods and concerns for future 
research. 
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A NEW PERSPECTIVE ON 

NAMED WOMEN 

Research of the last three decades informed by 
a feminist perspective has revealed considerable 
new information about a number of prominent 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Muslim 
women scholars and leaders. Never forgotten by 
their local communities, these women have been 
the subject of our attention more recently through 
the efforts of contemporary researchers. Perhaps the 
foremost example of this process is Nana Asma’u 
(1793-1864), Hausa scribe, poet, and teacher. She 
was the daughter of Usman dan Fodio, whose jihad 
established the Sokoto caliphate of northern Nige- 
ria. Although much has been written about him 
and about his sons and male advisors, virtually 
nothing was known about Nana Asmau until 
research starting in the 1970s (Mack and Boyd 
2000, ix-xv). The variety and richness of source 
material contributing to our understanding of 
Asma’u include her own corpus of poetry, letters, 
modern oral sources about her, and extant material 
culture such as the room where she lived and 
worked and the original copies of her writings. A 
fascinating figure in herself, Asma’u was also 
a chronicler and teacher whose texts — in Hausa, 
Fulfulde, Arabic, and Tamachek (the Tuareg lan- 
guage) — give insight into women’s roles not only in 
the intelligentsia into which she was born but also 
in creating a post-jihad Islamic community. Yet 
unusual as Asma’u was, she was not unique; her 
sisters and other women in her family were schol- 
ars and teachers. Surviving Asma’u was the Yan 
Taru (Sisterhood) movement that she founded, 
made up of women trained to spread Muslim edu- 
cation among rural women through oral recitation 
of key texts (Mack and Boyd 2000, 89-91). In 
other parts of West Africa, women spiritual lead- 
ers include Shaykha Khadijia, a nineteenth-century 
Mauritanian teacher who instructed ‘Abd al-Qadir, 
the leader of the Torodo revolution. From Kano, 
Nigeria came several women muqaddamat (Sufi 
teachers) who were well known during the early 
decades of the twentieth century, including ‘A’isha, 
Safiya ‘Umar Falke, Hijiya Iya, and Umma Maka- 
ranta (Dunbar 2000, 400-1, Hutson 1999, 43). 

East African historical parallels of educated 
Muslim women writing to support their faith 
include Mwana Kupona of Mombasa, Kenya who 
wrote poetry in Swahili during the mid-1800s 
(Berger 1999, 25) and Shaykha Mtunwa bt. ‘Ali b. 
Yusufu who received an ydza at Zanzibar and 
introduced the Qadiriyya tariqga to Malawi in the 
1920s (Alpers 2000, 312-13). 
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In nineteenth-century Somalia, Shaykh al-Kaylai 
had women students known as muridat, including 
his daughter Shaykha Fatima who went on to 
become a religious figure of local standing (Kape- 
teijns 2000, 235). Dada Masiti lived in Brava on 
the Benadir Coast in the 1800s. She was a religious 
scholar, poet, and mystic and the only female saint 
in Somalia whose tomb is honored by an annual 
ziyara (Dunbar 2000, 404). 


SOURCES: PRIMARY AND 

SECONDARY, APPROACHES 

AND METHODS 

The mid-eighteenth to early twentieth centuries 
were the heyday of Western discovery of the conti- 
nent. There were many travelers who left descrip- 
tions, including explorers, traders, missionaries 
and colonial officials, each informed by their own 
professional and cultural agenda. 

These Western narratives of Islam in Sub-Saha- 
ran Africa were inherently conflicting. On the one 
hand, there was respect for Muslim civilization 
with its literacy, arts, and urban centers. Islamic 
religious practices based on a shared monotheistic 
tradition were often viewed as superior to “primi- 
tive” African ones. Muslim legal and political insti- 
tutions were appreciated, so much so that, for 
example, British High Commissioner Frederick 
Lugard developed his famous colonial policy of 
Indirect Rule to govern through the pre-existing 
political and bureaucratic apparatus of northern 
Nigeria’s caliphates. Yet Islam was also perceived 
as threatening, particularly in terms of competing 
with European economic interests; moreover, it 
was distressing to Western sensibilities that Islam 
continued to gain more converts in Africa than 
Christianity did. One cause that galvanized West- 
ern concerns was the continuation of the so-called 
Arab slave trade. Unlike its transatlantic counter- 
part of the fifteenth to nineteenth centuries, the 
northward- and eastward-directed trade was longer 
in duration (in place by the eighth century and con- 
tinuing well into the twentieth) but fewer in num- 
bers, was controlled by Muslims with different 
cultural beliefs about the institution of slavery, and 
selected women over men in a ratio of approxi- 
mately two to one (Segal zoo1, 4). Many Western 
expeditions to Africa during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries were spearheaded by the 
cause of replacing the trade in Africans with the 
“legitimate” trade of the Europeans. An anti- 
slavery agenda is central to the writings of most, 
from James Richardson (1806-51) to David Liv- 
ingstone (1813-73) and Henry Morton Stanley 
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(1841-1904). But at the same time, Western trav- 
elers left some useful glimpses into the lives of 
the Muslim men and women they encountered 
throughout Sub-Saharan Africa, albeit limited by 
their Victorian perspectives. Among such primary 
sources are descriptions from Mungo Park (1771- 
1806), James Bruce (1730-94), Réné-Auguste 
Caillé (1799-1838), Heinrich Barth (1821-65), 
Richard Burton (1821-90) and John Hanning 
Speke (1827-64). 

The European age of exploration ended with 
widespread colonialism and a new set of observers. 
By the turn of the twentieth century a number 
of government ethnographers and amateur histori- 
ans were working among Islamic peoples of Sub- 
Saharan Africa. Functioning under the auspices 
of the colonial powers, their first-hand descrip- 
tions are invaluable despite predictable political 
and gender biases. Some of the more prominent 
include, for example, R. S. Rattray (the first gov- 
ernment anthropologist to be appointed in an 
African colony), Maurice Delafosse, and Paul 
Marty. As with the scholarship on explorers, each 
region has its own, some more widely published 
than others, some better observers than others. 
What set them apart from earlier writers was a bur- 
geoning appreciation of local Muslim peoples and 
societies, a perspective that was especially prob- 
lematic for French scholars. France controlled 
the largest number of Islamic territories in Sub- 
Saharan Africa. At first it was supportive of the 
Islamic institutions and states it encountered, but 
as elements in these became threatening to colonial 
administrations, concepts such as Islam noir — pre- 
sented as inferior to Arab Islam — were invented as 
ideological rationalizations for changes in colonial 
policy. As was also the case with the British, French 
government policies towards Muslims rarely 
resulted in any positive changes for women living 
under colonial rule and often involved negative 
changes, with the important although not unprob- 
lematic exception of education. 

After the Second World War, professional anthro- 
pologists and historians began to specialize in 
African studies. One noteworthy example is Mary 
Smith’s 1954 biography, Baba of Karo: A Woman 
of the Muslim Hausa, which was an influential 
study of an African Muslim woman. Scholarly 
research included a focus on historical reconstruc- 
tion and often contained materials - such as 
chronologies, oral histories, and title lists — perti- 
nent to earlier periods. In general, among Afri- 
canist scholars there was often a blurring of 
disciplinary lines because for so long few re- 
searchers were working in any given part of the 
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continent. Anthropologists and folklorists would 
take on the documenting and reconstruction proj- 
ects typically associated with historians while 
historians and art historians made productive use 
of the field techniques of anthropologists, such as 
intensive interviewing, participant-observation, 
and the life history approach. Yet while the proj- 
ects may have been more open in scope, scholars 
did tend to remain bounded by traditional discipli- 
nary methodological orientations. For example, 
the ethnographic approach privileged data gath- 
ered through face to face interactions, with the 
corollary that few anthropologists systematically 
examined relevant written sources, especially un- 
published ones in Arabic and in Sub-Saharan Afri- 
can languages. In a frank appraisal of her graduate 
student fieldwork in Ghana during the late 1960s, 
Enid Schildkrout speaks for more than one gener- 
ation of scholars as she describes the anthropolog- 
ical training that steered her away from regional 
libraries and literary sources and thus diminished 
her understanding of locally-produced texts (Schild- 
krout 1996, 368-9). Although the desire for unsul- 
lied field data remained for some researchers, more 
came to appreciate and use the manuscripts in- 
creasingly available in translation. 

The painstaking work of scholars to collect and 
translate key African historical documents from 
Arabic into English and French (and to a lesser 
degree documents in regionally-significant African 
languages such as Swahili, Hausa, and Wolof) dur- 
ing the late colonial and independence eras was 
critical in establishing the importance of a writ- 
ten, non-Eurocentric historical tradition in Sub- 
Saharan Africa. Yet few of these documents are 
directly relevant to the study of women. Likewise, 
there is much that is worthy of note in such works 
as the multi-volume Arabic Literature of Africa 
project edited by John Hunwick and Sean O’Fahey, 
but only a small percentage of the authors trans- 
lated are women. Efforts to make scholarship 
international include the recent establishment of 
the Institute for the Study of Islamic Thought in 
Africa at Northwestern University (Illinois, U.S.A.) 
with a focus on the many archival and library col- 
lections found within African countries as well as 
in various Islamic centers of learning; it remains to 
be seen how much of this scholarship will focus on 
matters pertaining to gender. 

For those seeking to understand the experiences 
of the great majority of Muslim women living in 
Sub-Saharan Africa during the mid-eighteenth to 
early twentieth centuries, it is therefore necessary 
to go beyond the written word. In order to gain 
insight into the lives of ordinary unnamed Muslim 
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women in Sub-Saharan Africa, different and sup- 
plemental sources and methods are required. 
These alternative sources are of two primary types: 
visual and oral. 


VISUAL SOURCES 

The technological development of the camera in 
the late nineteenth century coincided with West- 
ern expansion into Sub-Saharan Africa, and Mus- 
lim women appear in a range of photographic 
materials including postcards, stereographs, and 
book illustrations. Far from the truthful represen- 
tations they appear to be, these images were often 
staged and costumed to fit the agenda of the photo- 
grapher. For example, between 1901 and 1918, 
more than 7,200 different photographic postcards 
are estimated to have circulated throughout West 
Africa, carrying an essentialist, pro-colonial mes- 
sage (Prochaska 1991, 40). This limits but does not 
negate the usefulness of these early photographs; 
instead, they require interpretative skills similar to 
those needed when working with colonial era writ- 
ten accounts. Current research has also empha- 
sized that private readings of such photographs 
can and do exist alongside official readings and 
that different audiences may have different re- 
actions to the same images. Finally, some of the 
most interesting contemporary research uses early 
photographic materials as mnemonic devices to 
initiate discussions of the past. 

African Muslim women’s arts are another visual 
source of information. Museum holdings of these 
materials are, unfortunately, uneven, partly be- 
cause many women’s arts were in the realm of the 
decorative, the practical, and the domestic and 
until recently were not always considered worthy 
of collection. However, studies of works of art such 
as highly embellished gourds, heirloom jewelry, 
and prestige cloths have provided a starting point 
for understanding decades-old, and even centuries- 
old, networks of female production and patronage 
of valued items in Islamic areas. 

It can be instructive to look for information 
beyond the standard sources. A revealing ap- 
proach was that of Marian Johnson in her study of 
the symbolism and role of gold jewelry among 
Wolof and Tukular women of Senegal that in- 
cluded examination of women’s private collec- 
tions. The historical depth of this study is revealed 
not only in terms of the symbolism of personal 
objects and the empowerment of their owners that 
emerges but also in the names and commemorative 
events that these objects embody. History is lived in 
a unique way when a woman commissions a gold- 
smith to create a san u sébé, a Tukulor pendant 
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style from the late eighteenth century, originally 
made for the wife of a Bamana king (Johnson 
1994, 39). 

Architectural history and archaeology can also 
augment current knowledge of daily life in Muslim 
Sub-Saharan Africa during the eighteenth to early 
twentieth centuries. Research has included studies 
of house styles as exemplars of class, ethnic, and 
gender relations; documentation on vernacular 
architecture, including local African styles of 
mosques; and archaeological excavations, includ- 
ing comparisons of pre- and post-Islamic settle- 
ment patterns in particular regions. In their focus 
on the domestic sphere and the uses of space, many 
of these studies are important supplemental 
sources relevant to gender issues that are only 
starting to be fully utilized. 


ORAL SOURCES 

It is helpful to think about the tremendous num- 
ber of Sub-Saharan African oral historical sources 
as those that are overtly concerned with preserving 
and narrating history and those that exist for other 
purposes but are also relevant to social historical 
questions. Many of those trained with a Western 
perspective of history have focused on the former, 
including chronologies, praise songs, genealogies, 
dynastic king lists, epics, migration narratives, 
and the like. A concern to record these oral sources 
for posterity has driven the ongoing large-scale 
national projects being carried out in many African 
countries. Some examples include collections of 
oral traditions in Ghana, Senegal, Cameroon, and 
Mali (Gutelius 2002, rr). 

As crucial as these efforts are, it is important to 
note that they generally deal with versions of his- 
tory that are sanctioned by the status quo. As such, 
they do not necessarily present women or their his- 
tory in an objective way. The oral genres that are 
less privileged are often neglected, and at times 
better, sources of information on women. They 
include anecdotes, memorats and legends, praise 
poems, eulogies, and songs. Also of historical sig- 
nificance is information about past religious and 
political offices reflected in special names and titles 
for women as well as gender roles in annual com- 
memorations such as festivals and saints’ days. An 
example of this double standard in African histori- 
ography is the case of the griot/griotte. 

Perhaps the most famous bearers of West Afri- 
can oral history, griots are praise-singers, histori- 
ans, and musical entertainers among such Muslim 
people as the Mande, the Wolof, and the Fulbe. 
The term originally referred to a caste-based occu- 
pational group that was linked to royal families 
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and it is generally applied to professionals in Mali, 
Guinea, the Gambia, Senegal, Cote d’Ivoire, Burk- 
ina Faso, and Guinea Bissau, although it has some- 
times been extended to any bearer of oral tradition 
throughout Sub-Saharan Africa. The great Mand- 
ing epic, Sundiata, was preserved, elaborated 
upon, and passed down by generations of griots. 
Alex Haley relied upon local griots in the Gambia 
when researching his popular book Roots. Given 
the widespread popular embracing of the griot it is 
all the more surprising that information about the 
very existence and research into the roles of 
women griottes was not widely available until the 
1990s with the work of Marloes Janson, Thomas 
Hale and Duran, and others. As sources of histori- 
cal and cultural information, griottes are just now 
beginning to be fully heard. 


RESEARCH DESIGN: SOURCES 

AND MODELS FOR FUTURE 

INVESTIGATION 

One of the most promising areas for conducting 
research on women and Islamic cultures in Sub- 
Saharan Africa from 1700 to 1900 is the great 
wealth of archival and oral source material that is 
now waiting for scholarly investigation (although 
much is available in translation, there is an obvious 
advantage to studying texts in the original). Court 
cases and legal records from both Islamic and colo- 
nial archives are a particularly rich source of infor- 
mation on women’s social and economic history 
and offer a view of female agency that is other- 
wise lost. 

A synthesizing approach of combining and sup- 
plementing oral, archival, and other sources is 
crucial to piecing together information about Mus- 
lim women for this time period. Barbara Cooper 
provides one example of combining sources in her 
historically-informed study of Hausa marriage 
patterns in Niger between 1900 and 1989. 

Especially important as a contemporary research 
method is the role of collaborative research. Lid- 
wien Kapteijns provides a model of this when she 
acknowledges the importance of transcriber and 
translator Maryan Omar Ali in her tour-de-force 
account of northern Somali orature from 1899 to 
1980. 

Sometimes information comes from work in 
other regions, such as the African diaspora re- 
search of Sylviane Diouf who examined enslaved 
Muslims in the New World. She reports what little 
is known about certain women, born in Sub- 
Saharan Africa and raised there as Muslims, and 
thus provides hints to us about their eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century pre-slavery life experiences. 
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Diouf also links a widespread New World African 
American tradition of giving food in the form of 
rice cakes, called “saraka” on the Georgia Sea 
Islands, to the Islamic tenet of sadaga (voluntary 
alms). As a practice that “represents the only 
recorded example of Islamic behavior specifically 
expressed by slave women” its cultural importance 
is underscored by women’s efforts to continue it 
despite nearly impossible circumstances (Diouf 
1998, 66). 

Other fruitful areas of research include the con- 
tinued and systematic use of visual materials from 
the arts, photography, museum collections, archi- 
tectural surveys, and archaeological excavations 
with a strongly gender-oriented perspective as well 
as careful and creative examination of the under- 
studied women’s genres of folklore and oral history. 
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ALICE E. HORNER 


North America: Early 2oth Century to Present 


The field of “Women and Islamic cultures in 
North America” is multi-layered and fluid. While 
some sources for research in this area are framed 
in terms of ethnically based categories such as 
“Arab American women” (Shakir 1997, Kadi 
1994) or “South Asian Women” (Women of South 
Asian Descent Collective 1993), others are organ- 
ized according to the broader religious identifica- 
tion, “Muslim American Women” or “Muslim 
Women in North America.” The ethnically based 
categories refer to persons from varying religious 
backgrounds who share sociocultural experiences 
significantly shaped by Islamic histories and val- 
ues. The religion based category includes women 
from diverse ethnic, linguistic, and cultural back- 
grounds who live in North America and self-iden- 
tify as Muslim. An alternative approach to 
research on women and Islamic cultures in North 
America is to focus on women converts to Islam. 

Scholars agree that the three largest Muslim 
American groups are African Americans, Arab 
Americans, and South Asians. The Western 
Atlantic slave trade brought the first African 
Muslims to North America, but large-scale 
African American Muslim organizations and 
movements did not emerge until the twentieth 
century. From the early twentieth century, histori- 
cally specific African American interpretations 
were shaped in the context of migration from the 
south between the two world wars and the con- 
comitant social, economic, and racial struggles 
(Leonard in preparation, McCloud 1991). 

The category “Arab American” refers to per- 
sons who trace their ancestry to the North African 
countries of Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria, Libya, 
Sudan, and Egypt and the western Asian countries 
of Lebanon, occupied Palestine, Syria, Jordan, 
Iraq, Bahrain, Qatar, Oman, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
United Arab Emirates, and Yemen (El Badry 
1994). Arabs began migrating to the United States 
in the late 1880s; the majority were Christian until 
the late 1960s when Arab Muslim migration 
rapidly increased (Abraham and Shryock 2000, 
Suleiman 1989). 

India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, and Afghanistan 
are the major countries of origin for women from 
South Asian Islamic cultures. Nearly all South 
Asian immigrants to the United States are from 
Pakistan, Bangladesh, and Afghanistan, and 12 


percent of those from India are Muslim (Leonard 
in preparation). Scholars estimate that South 
Asians are the largest single group among 
American Muslims. The broader categories Asian 
American, Asian Pacific Islander, and South Asian 
Diaspora are also useful for exploring South 
Asian women’s experiences in North America. 
Most South Asian Muslims migrated to the United 
States in the aftermath of the 1965 Immigration 
and Naturalization Act. 

Scholars, community members, and United 
States state and media representatives are increas- 
ingly invoking the categories “Muslim American 
women” or “Muslim women in North America 
(Aswad and Bilgé 1996, Haddad and Smith 1994) 
to frame discourses and research on women and 
Islamic cultures in North America. The classifica- 
tion “Muslim American” is relatively new and 
reflects the post-1960s rapid influx of Muslim 
immigrants and the historical and political con- 
text in which “the Muslim” has increasingly 
emerged as a central figure within United States 
state and media discourses. Historical and politi- 
cal shifts have alternately given rise to the self- 
identification “Muslim American” or “American 
Muslim.” 

While there are no reliable national surveys that 
estimate the Muslim population in the United 
States, one study suggests that American Muslims 
are 42 percent African American, 24.4 percent 
South Asian, 12.4 percent Arab, 6.2 percent Afri- 
can, 3.6 percent Iranian, 2 percent Southeast 
Asian, 1.6 percent European American, and 5.4 
percent other (Nu’man 1992, cited in Leonard in 
preparation). An alternative report maintains that 
30 percent of Muslims in North America are 
“Americans,” 33 percent are Arabs, and 29 per- 
cent are South Asians (Ba-Yunis and Siddiqui 
1999, cited in Leonard in preparation). 

Four types of sources are useful for research 
on women in Islamic cultures in North America: 
I. primary sources; 2. networking tools; 3. online 
collections; and 4. scholarly publications. 


PRIMARY SOURCES 

Vital records. Useful primary sources are fe- 
deral, state, and city records, religious documents, 
academic archives, and ethnic magazines and 
newspapers. Federal census records include data 
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such as birth date, gender, mother and/or father of 
foreign birth, year of immigration, naturalization 
status, year of naturalization, native language, 
employment, and occupation. These materials 
provide information on women’s migration pat- 
terns, generational status, and labor experiences. 
State archives (such as the City of Boston’s 
Registry Archives) and city records (such as Massa- 
chusetts Department of Vital Statistics) comple- 
ment census materials by including data on birth, 
marriage, and death. Some city records (such as 
Boston’s Police Archives) also include women’s 
employment records. Yet the categories used in the 
United States to classify Islamic cultures may pose 
challenges to researchers (Naber 2000). In the late 
nineteenth century, the United States classified 
Arabs within the same category as Turks, Armen- 
ians, and other non-Arabic speaking peoples (El 
Badry 1994). Currently, the United States census 
marks persons from the Middle East and North 
Africa as white/Caucasian but recognizes their ori- 
gins in an ancestry section. It counts some Middle 
Easterners and North Africans as refugees and 
others as nationals of their last country of resi- 
dence. Several scholars agree that vital records 
undercount Arab Americans and are inconsistent. 
State institutions have also classified South Asians 
through ambiguous and shifting categories along 
a continuum of “white,” “non-white,” “Asian 
Indian,” and “Asian American.” Intermarriage 
further complicates United States census cate- 
gories. Punjabi Muslim men who migrated in 
the early 1900s, for example, married Mexican 
American women, producing mixed communities 
of Punjabi-Mexicans (Leonard 1992). 
Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) 
records contain information about foreign na- 
tionals who enter or attempt to enter the United 
States for temporary or permanent residence in a 
variety of categories, such as refugees, asylees, non- 
immigrants, naturalizations, emigration, illegal 
immigrants, or foreign born. INS records are use- 
ful for exploring women’s naturalization certifi- 
cates, family histories, and immigrant arrival 
records. Special Reports by the INS might be use- 
ful for research on women and Islamic cultures 
in North America, including: “Mail Order Bride 
Industry and Its Impact on US Immigration 
Census Reports”; “Historical Census Statistics on 
the Foreign-Born Population of the United States: 
1850-1990”; and “Report on Women and Natu- 
ralization.” Researchers interested in Chinese 
Muslim women might explore the INS special col- 
lection, “Chinese Immigrant Files.” “Immigrant 
Passenger Lists, 1883-1945” can be found in the 
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National Archives and Records Administration’s 
(NARA) records. 

Religious records. Religious records comple- 
ment vital records. Housed within mosques, arch- 
diocese archives, congregational libraries, and 
diocesan libraries and archives, they assist in 
determining women’s religious affiliations since 
religious categories are absent from federal, state, 
and city records. Religious records also provide 
information on birth, marriage patterns, divorce, 
inheritance, and death. 

Academic archives. While there is no collection 
that focuses specifically on Muslim Americans or 
Muslim American women, archives are organized 
in terms of women’s studies and/or ethnic studies. 
The Balch Institute for Ethnic Studies (Philadel- 
phia) contains materials on women’s histories, 
Lebanese Ame-ricans, and African Americans. 
Other helpful collections are organized in terms of 
particular ethnic groups. Several components of 
the Faris and Yamna Naff Family Arab American 
Collection (National Museum of American His- 
tory, Washington, D.C.) permit research on Arab 
American women. Some sections provide histori- 
cal and sociological materials on Arab American 
histories and experiences. These include scholarly 
articles on discrimination and economic endeav- 
ors, books, dissertations, community directories, 
and statistics. Within the Naff Collection, a sec- 
tion called Arab American Press holds articles and 
magazines by and about women. Other sections 
that include primary and secondary sources on 
women are: Family Life and Values, Women, 
Folklore, Traditions and Customs, Literature, Music 
and Art, Bibliographies on Arab Americans, 
Personal Papers (including letters and diaries), and 
the Oral History Project (conducted in the 1980s). 

Several archives on African Americans and 
African American women exist, including African 
American Resources (Maryland State Archives), 
and the African American Women’s Archives 
(Duke University). 

Currently, the Doe Library at the University of 
California, Berkeley is developing an archive on 
South Asian immigrants to the United States, 
Canada, and other parts of the world. This re- 
source will include materials such as memorabilia, 
personal papers, correspondence, photographs, 
early publications, ephemera, posters, and news- 
letters of early community organizations. Other 
archival materials on South Asian American 
women can be found within archives organized 
under the category “Asian American Studies.” 

Ethnic magazines and newspapers. Several 
magazines and newspapers such as India Today 
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and Arab American News have emerged out of 
particular ethnic and religious communities. Some 
cities, such as Boston, hold special archives of 
local ethnic newspapers. Some magazines and 
newspapers are not organized around the topic of 
women but include articles by and about women. 
Other magazines and newspapers are produced 
and written by and about women, such as Azizah, 
a magazine that strives to connect Muslim women 
in North America and to provide a forum for dis- 
cussion while empowering Muslim women to 
forge their own identity. 


NETWORKING TOOLS 

Networking tools include community organiza- 
tions that are religious, social, cultural, and/or 
political in scope. These sources are useful for 
making contacts within and between communities 
and for tracing issues facing women living within 
and between Islamic cultures in North America. 
Ethnically based networking tools are either pan- 
ethnic or based upon a common country of origin. 
Examples of pan-ethnic women’s organizations 
are Asian Immigrant Women Advocates (AIWA), 
Arab Women’s Solidarity Association (AWSA), 
and South Asian Women’s Network (SAWNET). 
Examples of country-based organizations focusing 
on women are the General Union of Palestinian 
Women, the Iranian American Women’s Associa- 
tion, and Asian Indian Women in America. A few 
pan-ethnic organizations highlight issues facing 
gays, lesbians, and queers, such as South Asian 
Lesbian and Gay Association (SALGA) and South 
West Asian and North African Bay Area Queers 
(SWANABAQ). Religion based organizations that 
are organized in terms of the category “Muslim” 
or “Muslim American” include the Muslim Wo- 
men’s League and Karamah: Muslim Women 
Lawyers for Human Rights. While these organiza- 
tions vary in their goals, they provide rich 
resources for research on feminist practices, the 
tensions between feminism and nationalism, and 
women’s empowerment. 

Community-based organizations provide alter- 
native tools for networking with women activists 
and exploring sites of tension and empowerment 
between women and their communities. Pan- 
ethnic organizations include the American Arab 
Anti-Discrimination Committee (ADC); the Arab 
American Action Network (AAAN); the Associa- 
tion of Arab American University Graduates 
(AAUG); Arab Community Center for Economic 
and Social Services (ACCESS); and Asian Pacific 
Islanders for Community Empowerment (API- 
Force). Religion based organizations include the 
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American Muslim Alliance (AMA); the American 
Muslim Council (AMC); the Council on 
American-Islamic Relations (CAIR); and the 
National Council on Islamic Affairs (NCIA). The 
Nation of Islam is a significant resource for 
research on women living in African or African 
American Islamic cultures in North America. 


ONLINE COLLECTIONS 

Rich archival materials are becoming increas- 
ingly available online. The South Asian Women’s 
Forum, for example, includes articles on family 
and gender among the South Asian diaspora. 
Duke University’s Special Collections Library pro- 
vides archives on African American women with- 
in their online archival collections. This collection 
contains materials ranging from reports of per- 
sonal experience to abstract discussions of gen- 
eral living conditions and events. It incorporates 
the perspectives of black educators and laborers, 
slaves and slaveholders, women’s grassroots 
organizers and elected officials, McCarthy-era 
investigators, and Black Panther revolutionaries. 
With differing amounts of detail, these sections 
provide information on the lives of black women 
in relation to work, politics, family, and commu- 
nity. The American Women’s History/Women 
Immigrants On-Line Collection provides links to 
bibliographies, networking tools, and primary 
sources on Arab American and Asian American 
lives and experiences. 


SCHOLARLY PUBLICATIONS 

Most scholarly work has been ethnographic and 
sociological and methods for writing on women 
and Islamic cultures in North America have been 
primarily descriptive (Cainkar 1996, Hermansen 
1991). While Leonard (in preparation) adds that 
research on gender and sexuality among Muslim 
American women has been comparative only in the 
sense that research on one community is printed 
next to research on another community in confer- 
ence or topical volumes, theoretical and compara- 
tive approaches are increasingly emerging. 

The largest body of literature on women and 
Islamic cultures focuses on South Asian American 
women. Several researchers have focused on the 
processes by which South Asian women have 
reconstructed their identities in the diaspora 
(Desai 1999, Women of South Asian Descent 
Collective 1993). Some scholars have highlighted 
issues of family (Gupta 1999), while others have 
focused on issues of women’s clothing (Govindjee 
1997). Research on queer South Asian diasporas 
is also emerging that focuses on queer South Asian 
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women’s identities in the context of the recon- 
struction of masculinist cultural nationalisms in 
the United States (Gopinath 1997). 

Scholarly literature on Arab American women 
is limited. South End Press published the first 
anthology of Arab American women writers, 
Food for our Grandmothers: Writings by Arab- 
American and Arab-Canadian Feminists (Kadi 
1994). This anthology includes writings by 40 
Arab American and Arab Canadian women 
artists, poets, and writers who explored issues 
such as family dynamics, migration, racialization, 
feminism, war, and love. Another work focused 
on the unsettled transitions of migration and their 
impact on postpartum concerns of Arab immi- 
grant women (El Sayed 1986), and another high- 
lighted stories about the histories and experiences 
of Arab American women in the United States 
through a collection of interviews with women 
from various immigrant and United States born 
generations (Shakir 1997). Two key issues have 
emerged within the literature on Arab American 
women: family life (Faragallah, Schumm, and 
Webb 1997) and the negotiations over gendered 
identities between the demands of cultural authen- 
ticity and Americanization (Naber 2001). More 
theoretical research is needed in this area. 

Due to the historical circumstances of African 
Americans, issues of race and racialization have 
been centralized within the literature on African 
American Muslim women. While limited research 
on African American Muslim women exists 
(McCloud 1991, 1996), some studies have 
focused on the processes by which they find alter- 
natives to the pressures of racism within the dom- 
inant United States society (Bying 1999). Few 
studies have explored the patriarchal construction 
of womanhood within African American Muslim 
communities from a feminist perspective (Pierce 
and Williams 1996). An alternative approach has 
been to highlight African American Muslim 
female activism (S’thembile 1996). 

More and more scholars are taking interest in 
the field of literature classified as “Muslim Ame- 
rican Women,” “Muslim Women in North Ame- 
rica,” or “Muslim American families” (Aswad 1994, 
1996, Haddad and Smith 1994). Within this field, 
several studies have addressed the hijab (veil) con- 
troversy (Moore 1998). Other scholars have ex- 
plored issues of family, marriage, and patriarchal 
authority among Muslim American communities 
(Aswad 1994, Aswad and Bilgé 1996). Most social 
scientists argue that interpretations of Islam are 
shaped by the social, historical, and political con- 
text. Some researchers have thus traced the rele- 
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vance of idealized Islamic family ideals to Muslim 
American families. Several scholars have explored 
the ways in which constructions of gendered iden- 
tity, sexuality, marriage, and motherhood are 
shaped and reshaped by American Muslims. 

Some studies have addressed the ways that gen- 
erational shifts are gendered (Aswad and Bilgé 
1996) while others have focused on issues of 
domestic violence (Hassouneh-Phillips and Saadat 
2001). Others have either explored immigrant 
Muslim women’s adaptation to American society 
(Ross-Sheriff 2001) or have compared and con- 
trasted immigrant Muslim, African American, 
Asian Pacific Islander, and American Indian fami- 
lies and populations (McAdoo 1999). 
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Arab States Overview: Early 


For a sense of the complex epistemological and 
conceptual issues this entry raises, one need only 
to go to the Library of Congress online catalogue 
and type in the keywords “women” and “Arab 
countries.” The thousands of entries displayed 
encompass works on subjects as diverse as the 
place of women in the Palestinian nationalist 
movement, women’s writing in the Arab world, 
oral history collections of Arab-American women, 
family structures in the Middle East, and women 
and gender in Islam. Such conceptual slippage — 
between the “Middle East” and the “Arab world,” 
between Arab women and women in Arab states 
and, perhaps most prevalently, between Arab and 
Muslim — has structured the body of scholarship 
on women in the Arab states since its inception 
in the late nineteenth century. The twentieth cen- 
tury marked the advent of modern scholarship 
on women in the Arab states, bringing with it 
conceptual categories, methodological issues, and 
theoretical tools that depart radically from other 
periods. Nationalism (both Arab and_nation- 
state), decolonization, the establishment of mod- 
ern nation-states, development paradigms and, 
more recently, globalization have impacted both 
the kinds of sources (and access to those sources) 
that are available for the study of women and 
analytical categories themselves. 

This entry is concerned with “women in the 
Arab states” and not “Arab women” in the twen- 
tieth century for what the former term makes 
possible conceptually and methodologically. The 
category of Arab states encourages comparative 
work and helps scholars to get beyond the 
reliance on the category of Arab or Muslim 
women to include work on women who live in the 
region but belong to one of its various ethnic and 
religious minorities. It also allows for a certain 
flexibility in choosing not only how comparisons 
between women are to be made regionally but 
also comparisons between the ways in which 
women are positioned within individual national 
and nation-state political projects. 


CONCEPTS AND CATEGORIES 

One of the continuing methodological issues 
that must be confronted by researchers and schol- 
ars is the political and social salience of Islam 
when dealing with gender issues in the Arab 
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states. As a body of literature, scholarship about 
women in the Arab states continues to be focused 
predominately on Muslim women, either explic- 
itly or as a way to generalize about the position 
and experiences of women across the region. 
While this has yielded much excellent research 
about women in the region, privileging Islam as 
an explanatory category has a number of method- 
ological shortcomings. One of the most persistent 
elements of Western as well as indigenous studies 
of women in the Arab states is the assumption 
that their conditions are all characterized by fixity 
and uniformity and have not changed over time 
(because Islam is held as a constant, unchanging 
essence) and that there are no variations in the 
lives of Muslim women across the geographic 
boundaries of the Arab states, the Middle East, 
and the Islamic world. In reality, it is important to 
underline the diversity and variations in the lives 
of Muslim women, not only across time, and not 
only between one country and another, but also 
within the same country. The rural-urban distinc- 
tion is only one distinction to be made within a 
country, and social class also allows for differ- 
ences within a society. And it is sometimes not 
clear that to speak about “Muslim women” as 
such is in fact a useful analytic category. What are 
the similarities between women in urban centers 
like Amman or Beirut, and rural Mauritania? And 
are the similarities always due to shared faith or 
are they also due to shared cultural traditions? 
In The Republic of Cousins, for example, Tillion 
illustrates that what the Arab states share in terms 
of gender conditions is also shared with areas of 
southern Europe. The category of Muslim women 
risks eliding the differences between Muslims, and 
also excludes the significant number of women 
living in the region who belong to other confes- 
sional communities and obscures cross-regional 
similarities. 

The problematic of Islam and gender stems not 
only from the cultural and historical legacies of 
Islam but also from its institutionalized position 
within modern nation-state structures. The ways 
in which Islam has been deployed by modern 
states in the codification of legal codes, the estab- 
lishment of new systems of juridical governance, 
the nationalization of education, and the estab- 
lishment of bureaucracy have been critical in 
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shaping women’s lives, possibilities, and experi- 
ences, both Muslim and non-Muslim. In particu- 
lar, it is important to be attentive to how political 
projects (be they nation-state or otherwise) con- 
struct certain practices as Islamically permissible 
and others as not at particular historical moments. 
In Egypt, for example, the national family plan- 
ning program encourages women to use contra- 
ception by citing fatwas (legal opinions) by state- 
appointed religious officials that birth control is 
religiously permissible (and in fact encouraged), 
while elective abortion is asserted as forbidden 
under Islam and, thus, remains illegal in Egypt, 
but not in Tunisia. 

The state has also been implicated in the ways 
in which religious values are inculcated through 
public education. The inclusion of girls within 
national education systems in the region was legit- 
imated precisely because public education aimed 
to transform young women into good mothers, 
good citizens, and good believers. Lesson plans, 
images in textbooks, school uniforms, the organi- 
zation of space in the classroom or within schools 
themselves serve to create and underpin a gen- 
dered vision of national citizenship and cultural 
belonging, in which religiosity plays an important 
part. The differences between the educational 
systems of different countries — the extent to 
which religious instruction is part of the curricu- 
lum, whether or not there is co-education and at 
what levels, and the existence of various alterna- 
tives to public education such as private confes- 
sional or foreign language schools — means that 
the impact of education on the lives of women 
varies greatly from nation to nation and from 
social class to social class. 

Another example of the ways in which partic- 
ular versions of Islam become institutionalized 
within state structures is the partial prominence of 
Shari‘a laws in modern Arab states. How useful 
are references to Shari'a in the face of Piscatori’s 
(1986) persuasive demonstration that legal codes 
in all Muslim countries (including Iran and Saudi 
Arabia) are a hybrid mix of Shari‘a and Western 
civil codes? To be sure, in the area of personal sta- 
tus laws, the religious hierarchies and the state 
have insisted on an exclusive monopoly. Personal 
status laws determine the choices for women in 
areas of marriage, divorce, and inheritance, but 
Islamic law has always allowed for biyal (literally 
tricks, meaning the permissible loopholes in 
Islamic laws). The existence of extensive collec- 
tions of Shari‘a court records for many of the 
Arab states represents a way to complicate the 
understanding of the impact of Islamic laws on 
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Muslim women’s lives (Sonbol 2000). Studies of 
inheritance practices in the Mashriq (Syria, 
Lebanon, Palestine, Jordan, and Iraq), for exam- 
ple, indicate that many families have been giving 
their daughters full shares and not half shares, 
required by the Shari‘a. Similarly, what explains 
the permissibility of kul‘ (the right of a woman 
to initiate a divorce) in Egypt and its impermissi- 
bility in Saudi Arabia has to do with the flexibil- 
ity of interpretations of the Sunni Islamic schools 
of jurisprudence, not to mention the views of Shit 
Muslims, who also make up a significant percent- 
age of the population in some Arab states. In 
contrast, court records have been used less fre- 
quently in the study of non-Muslim women in the 
Arab states, reflecting a tendency to generalize 
Arabness from the vantage point of Islam and 
Islamic institutions. 


ARAB WOMEN VERSUS WOMEN IN 

THE ARAB STATES 

To what extent can one speak about Arabs and 
the Arab states with any sort of uniformity? As 
the site of Islam’s historical emergence and the 
region where the majority of the world’s Arab 
population resides, the conceptual interchange- 
ability of Arabs, the Arab states, and Islam has 
often been taken as axiomatic. Beginning in the 
19508, scholars (for example, Rafael Patai) who 
felt that Arab tradition and the Beduin ethos 
explain much about the character and tempera- 
ment of the Arabs tended to accept the utilitar- 
ian value of the Arab world or the Arab region. 
The Arab people are thus seen as a group sharing 
the same cultural tradition going all the way 
to the nomads of Arabia. Such works, which 
emerged within the context of an emerging post- 
Second World War bipolar order and the discov- 
ery of oil in the region, reflected both new sorts of 
interests in Arabness (now defined as a coherent 
category) and new sorts of Western geopolitical 
and strategic concerns. This school, of course, 
exaggerates the political and sociological promi- 
nence of the Beduin ethos, forgetting that nomads 
are now a dying element of the Arab population. 
It also ignores the complex history of the region, 
where nomadic tribal culture and practices over- 
lapped, existed alongside, and interacted with 
those of urban, sedentarized, and pre-existing 
populations. 

Emerging from a different political and histori- 
cal trajectory, the popularity of Arab nationalist 
ideologies like pan-Arabism and Ba‘thism that 
emerged in the 1960s prompted the production of 
a large number of works in Arabic and Western 
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languages about Arab women across nation-state 
lines. These works reflected not only the increased 
political salience of “Arab” as a category of 
analysis in the region, but also the establishment 
of new networks of exchange and collaboration 
between indigenous researchers and the emergence 
of new academic and scholarly institutions such 
as the Center for Arab Unity Studies (founded in 
1975) and the Institute for Women’s Studies in 
the Arab World (founded in 1973) in Lebanon, 
which produce scholarship in Arabic and English. 
Much of this literature has been (and continues 
to be) policy-oriented, drawing on statistics con- 
cerning women’s participation in the labor force, 
the development of women’s education, their 
political participation, and health indicators. 
International organizations such as the United 
Nations, the World Bank, and the International 
Monetary Fund and various other Western donor 
organizations have produced a large body of sim- 
ilar development-oriented literature over the last 
half-century, the most recent of which is the much 
publicized Arab Human Development Report of 
2002 published by the UNDP. Such literature has 
become increasingly focused on women and gen- 
der issues in the region, particularly as develop- 
ment paradigms shifted to be explicitly concerned 
with “gender mainstreaming” as a key to effecting 
social, economic, and political progress in the 
global south. In its effort to chart macro-level 
social and economic transformations, however, 
development literature has been exclusively con- 
cerned with objective, quantitative markers of 
women’s status across a broad population. This 
kind of approach tends to leave out local speci- 
ficities and the voices of women themselves 
(who are the objects of such research and not its 
subjects), and because such studies are policy- 
oriented, they tend to be limited by the policy 
objectives of the institutions producing them, 
whether those be national, international, non- 
governmental, or academic. Furthermore, those 
studies, not unlike mainstream Western feminist 
studies, reflect the voice of professional upper- 
class women and not the majority of poor women 
in our regions. 

Ethnographic work, by contrast, has aimed to 
locate the subjective experiences of women in the 
region within economic, political, and social 
structures and practices without privileging them 
as either an object of study or as an explanatory 
factor. For this reason, the field of ethnographic 
studies by anthropologists has been one of the 
most effective tools of academic research on Arab 
women. For the first time, the lives of women, 
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most of them non-elites, in the region were 
observed by women (mostly), rather than men; in 
recent decades there have been more female 
anthropologists from the region producing ethno- 
graphies about their own cultures (see Altorki 
and El-Solh 1994 for the autobiographical essays 
written by such scholars). Anthropologists of the 
Arab world have allowed us to enter the region’s 
homes and permitted women to report about 
themselves without the barriers of gender and 
classical Orientalist dogmas. It is, however, the 
nature of ethnography to be concerned with the 
experiences and affiliations of particular local 
communities; ethnographic accounts, while 
invaluable sources of information about the 
complicated ways in which particular gender 
identities are negotiated through an engagement 
with political, social, and economic forces on a 
micro-level, are perhaps perhaps less useful for 
suggesting broader cross-regional comparisons 
between women. 

In addition to the empirically-focused quantita- 
tive literature on policy and development, the 
other body of work that has most often deployed 
the category of Arab women broadly is that of lit- 
erary production, biography, and autobiography. 
A large body of literature in Arabic, by and about 
women in the Arab states, ranging from autobio- 
graphical accounts, to novels and poetry, to the 
women’s press, emerged over the twentieth century. 
There has been a laudable effort to translate the 
works of women and their memoirs resulting in 
collections that encourage comparative readings 
and analysis. Margot Badran and Miriam Cooke 
(eds.), Opening the Gates: A Century of Arab 
Feminist Writings is a notable example, as is the 
work of the Women and Memory Forum, located 
in Cairo. Women’s autobiographical writings in 
particular are essential tools because they fill the 
gaps in the literature about the direct experiences 
and feelings of women in the region. Some haz- 
ards inherent in these works should be pointed 
out. Women who write autobiography and litera- 
ture are invariably educated, or highly educated, 
and belong to the middle and upper classes. 
The politics of translation — whose works get 
translated, from what languages, and on what 
terms — raises other methodological issues. Such 
works are most often translated from Arabic or 
European languages. Non-Arab women writing in 
Arabic or French may, on occasion, be included in 
translated collections of Arab women’s writing 
while the writings of women in other regional 
languages (such as Armenian and Kurdish) are 
largely excluded. 
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Both sets of literature, despite their qualitative 
differences (a focus on the objective quantifiable 
aspects of women’s material circumstances on the 
one hand and on their subjective, interpersonal 
experiences on the other) tend to share a concep- 
tual reliance on the category of Arab women, 
which may, wittingly or unwittingly, reproduce 
the terms of Arab nationalist discourse. The foun- 
dational categories of Arab nationalism, because 
of its secular orientation, have encouraged the 
inclusion of non-Muslim women in scholarship of 
the region by highlighting common experiences 
and cultural affiliations while downplaying (if not 
rejecting outright) the importance of confessional 
ties and how religious minorities are positioned 
within Arab nationalist ideologies. In definition 
(if not always in practice), this prevents the inclu- 
sion of non-Arab women’s particular experiences 
as members of minority communities. The cate- 
gory of Arab states, however, allows the inclusion 
of women who belong to the region’s ethnic 
minorities (Nubian, Berber, Circassian, Armenian, 
Assyrian, Kurdish, and so forth). 


THE NATION-STATE 

For some issues, it may be useful to study 
women in Arab states using a country-by-country 
approach. The legal and cultural differences 
between Arab and Arab Muslim countries are 
such that differences may be obscured by the gen- 
eral all-encompassing approach where Tunisia 
(where abortion is legal and polygamy is illegal) 
and Saudi Arabia (where women are subject to a 
legal regime based on Islamic law) are placed in 
the same category. The nation-state has, in fact, 
provided a central paradigm for the study of 
women (particularly in the disciplines of history 
and political science) since the 1950s and 1960s, 
when struggles for independence and decoloniza- 
tion in the region, most notably in North Africa, 
resulted in the establishment of independent 
nations with indigenous leaders and bureaucratic 
apparatuses that, for the most part, were inher- 
ited from the colonizing powers. Postcolonial 
scholarship on women in the Arab states has 
attempted both to chart the legacies of the colo- 
nial period for the ways in which women are 
incorporated into the nation-state (Lazreg 1994, 
Charrad 2001) and to counter the body of colo- 
nial ethnography, which provided the earliest lit- 
erature on women. 

Early works on women in the region emerged 
directly out of the region’s encounter with Euro- 
pean colonialism. Much of the scholarship on 
women in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
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centuries was produced by European travelers, 
ethnographers, and colonial officials. Written 
accounts by female travelers, though fewer in 
number, produced a body of “harem” literature, 
which focused largely on women and domestic 
practices in elite Muslim households. What these 
accounts shared was a focus on the exotica of 
“Oriental” custom and practice (veiling, folklore, 
sexual habits, superstition, polygamy, popular 
religious ritual), a complete absence of indigenous 
women’s voices, and an over-determined reliance 
on Islam as an explanatory category (Goribon 
1927, Fraser 1911) For example, the preoccupa- 
tion of members of the French school of colonial 
ethnography (Montagne 1930) with women’s 
status in Islam served to stress the uniformity of 
women’s position and experiences in spite of dif- 
ferences of class, ethnicity, geographical position, 
local affiliation, and historical location. It was 
also heavily polemical; the cause of Muslim 
women was often used merely to discredit Islam 
and to advance the interests of colonial projects 
(the moral component of colonialism or la mis- 
sion civilisatrice). Writing against such literature, 
one of the tasks with which postcolonial scholar- 
ship has been explicitly concerned, is writing the 
political, broadly conceived, into the study of 
women in Arab countries. 

The reliance by scholars on the nation-state as 
a category of analysis for the study of women and 
gender in part reflects the centrality of women to 
national political projects as well as attempting to 
write beyond the limits of colonial ethnography. 
As Deniz Kandiyoti (1991) has pointed out, 
nationalist projects delineate women as the 
boundary markers of communal national identity, 
and signifiers for the nation’s modernity. Such 
boundaries are produced and maintained not only 
through legislation, the education system, social 
policy, and state-building projects, but through 
the mass media, literature, and visual culture, not 
to mention repressive armies. The emergence of 
nation-state bureaucracies in the aftermath of 
colonial rule has meant a proliferation of govern- 
ment agencies concerned with the management of 
national populations. Tools such as censuses, 
household and demographic surveys, project fea- 
sibility reports, and knowledge, attitude, and 
practice tests (used to assess attitudes toward fam- 
ily size and contraceptive usage) represent an 
important body of sources for the study of women 
in the Arab states (particularly rural and working- 
class women) even as they reveal the extent to 
which such sources help to delineate the nation’s 
women as the targets of state reform and tutelage. 
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Scholars availing themselves of these sources must 
attend to what kinds of information about 
women states prioritize (and what they leave out), 
and also to how that knowledge is implicated in 
national political projects that structure the rela- 
tions between the state and its citizens and 
between various groups within the nation. It is 
not enough, for example, to look at census statis- 
tics concerning the various minority groups (eth- 
nic, confessional, and so forth) that make up a 
part of the Arab states’ populations without inter- 
rogating the critical role those statistics play in 
defining the very terms of the distinction between 
minority and majority. A risk of relying on the 
nation unproblematically as a conceptual category 
is that it implicitly privileges the nation-state for- 
mation as the primary locus of identity and affili- 
ation for women in the Arab states. Local ties, 
supra- and sub-national affiliations have histori- 
cally intersected (and continue to intersect) in 
complex ways with national identities, with com- 
plicated, often contradictory ramifications for 
women’s lives. A key challenge to scholars of 
women in the Arab states, then, will be how to 
interrogate the nation-state as a category of analy- 
sis by recognizing the importance of local, regional, 
and global configurations, while at the same time 
acknowledging that for many of the region’s 
inhabitants, the nation (both the Arab nation and 
individual nation-states) remains a critical refer- 
ent in their lives. 


ISSUES OF ACCESS 

It is not only epistemological categories that 
have served to give a particular shape to the body 
of work on women in the Arab world. The issues 
of access and (geo)political considerations have 
also played a major role in delineating the param- 
eters of scholarship on women in the Arab states. 
When (and where) archives are available to 
scholars, how much and what sort of access 
researchers have to local populations, what sort 
of information is relatively available, and which is 
“classified” or unavailable has contributed to 
determining the types of knowledge that are pro- 
duced about women in the Arab states. 

Recent scholarship on Iraq, for example, has 
remained confined largely to statistical accounts 
(often produced by non-governmental organiza- 
tions and international organizations such as the 
United Nations) of the effects on the Iraqi popu- 
lation of the economic sanctions the country has 
been subject to since the end of the Gulf War in 
1991. Such studies may or may not contain infor- 
mation on how the regime of sanctions has 
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impacted the lives of women specifically. The pri- 
mary accounts of women’s lived experiences 
under sanctions have been autobiographies writ- 
ten by Iraqi women (Radi 1998, Mikhail 1999) 
and documentaries. To date, there are only a hand- 
ful of works in English (Khayyat 1996) that have 
focused on any aspect of Iraqi women’s lives dur- 
ing the pre-Gulf War period. That such work has 
been confined to ethnography reflects the ex- 
tremely restricted access that scholars were given 
by the Iraqi government to state archives, statisti- 
cal material, and ruling Ba‘th party documents. 
The full implications of the burning of the Iraqi 
national archives in April 2003 in the wake of the 
U.S. invasion of Baghdad have yet to be assessed. 
It seems clear, however, that the destruction of 
historical documents ranging from the ‘Abbasid 
period to the twentieth century will have a funda- 
mental impact, not only in the kinds of research 
that can be undertaken on women, but on the 
very ways in which history and memory are 
understood. 

The civil war in Lebanon (1975-90) gave rise to 
a substantial body of scholarship on women and 
war but largely circumscribed other sorts of stud- 
ies. Postwar reconstruction in Lebanon, which 
has become an increasing subject of study over the 
last decade, has not produced an equivalent body 
of scholarship on Lebanese women in the postwar 
period. Suad Joseph’s work on citizenship and the 
family is an exception (1991, 1999, 2000). It is 
only in the last several years that researchers have 
begun to take advantage of increased access to 
Lebanese state and private archival materials and 
sources (such as government documents, autobi- 
ographies, diaries, and the press), and produced 
historical accounts locating women within the 
major forces — colonialism, nationalism, migra- 
tion — shaping Lebanese history in the first half of 
the twentieth century (Thompson 2000, Khater 
2001). By contrast, Egypt, owing to its relative 
political stability and comparatively easy access to 
government and private archives, has been a 
much wider and varied focus of study resulting in 
a proliferation of studies on women and gender 
over the last two decades (see Clarissa Pollard’s 
article in this volume). 

A thirteen-year civil war between the Algerian 
states and Islamist insurgents (1990 to the pres- 
ent) has also played a role in determining how 
Algerian women have been studied over the last 
decade and in what contexts. While a fairly sub- 
stantial and varied body of literature in English 
on Algerian women exists for the pre-civil war 
period (see Donna Lee Bowen’s article in this 
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volume) recent work, in both English and French, 
has tended to focus on Algerian women’s en- 
counter with Islamism and their experiences of the 
civil war (Messoudi 1998, Hessini 1998, Imache 
and Nour 1994). It must be pointed out, however, 
that even these works are limited in number. 
Travel restrictions to Algeria implemented by 
Western governments, lack of access to archives 
and the hazards of doing fieldwork in a conflict 
zone have meant that the ability of foreign schol- 
ars to carry out research in Algeria has been 
severely curtailed (although Algerian scholars, 
mostly writing in French, continue to produce 
work on Algerian women). It is perhaps not sur- 
prising, then, that one of the areas in which work 
on Algerian women seems to be burgeoning is lit- 
erary translation and literary criticism. The works 
of Algerian women writers such as Assia Djebar 
have been extensively translated from French and 
a number of very recent studies exist on issues of 
gender and women’s writing in Algerian literature 
(Cox 2002, Donadey 2001). What these novels 
and works of literary criticism share is a focus on 
the fractured nature of identity and memory, the 
shattering of linear narratives, and the silences 
and erasures within national history, themes that 
reflect the failure of the Algerian national project 
and the profound ruptures war has produced 
within Algerian society. 


BEYOND THE NATION-STATE AND THE 

ARAB STATES 

A final challenge to scholars of women in the 
Arab states remains in broadening the scope of 
analysis beyond the geographical and politicized 
boundaries of the nation and the states that make 
up the region. There are an increasing number of 
works dealing with issues of immigration, migra- 
tion, globalization, and Arab states diaspora com- 
munities in other parts of the globe (Doumato 
and Posusney 2003). Studies of Arab-American 
women in particular have proliferated over the 
last two decades (Kadi 1994, Shakir 1997, Benson 
2002). How to bring the issues that such works 
raise into dialogue with those being produced 
about women within the Arab states themselves 
continues to be a question of methodological and 
theoretical importance for the field and a task for 
future researchers. 
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LaurA BIER 


Egypt: Early 2oth Century to Present 


Inquiries into the role of women in twentieth- 
century Egypt have to a great extent been shaped 
by scholarship that traces the rise and subsequent 
transformations of the Egyptian nation-state. In- 
deed, the Egyptian revolution of 1919, Gamal 
Abdel Nasser’s revolution of 1952, Anwar Sadat’s 
infitab, or open-door capitalist economic policies, 
and Husni Mubarak’s current attempts to meld the 
dominant ideologies of the twentieth century — 
Arabism, capitalism, state-socialism and Islam- 
ism — into a cogent political program have each 
given rise to a body of literature about the Egypt- 
ian state in both its local and international con- 
texts. Within this literature, inquiries into the 
relationship between state and citizen have held 
pride of place, and the various positions women 
hold in the body politic, the economic arena, and 
civil society have not been ignored. Scholars have 
attempted to quantify and qualify women’s expe- 
riences with and within the nation-state, illustrat- 
ing their successes (and failures) as political and 
economic agents and highlighting the differences 
(and similarities) between the behavior of men 
and that of women within the political arena. 
Scholarship on women from the era of the 1919 
revolution, for example, in which Egyptians 
secured their independence from Great Britain, 
has been shaped by discussions of the revolution- 
ary role women played in the struggle against 
colonial occupation. In Feminists, Islam, and Na- 
tion: Gender and the Making of Modern Egypt, 
for example, Margot Badran accounted for the 
number of upper-class women who participated 
in demonstrations, strikes, and boycotts, as well 
as the ability of women to use their financial 
resources to provide behind-the-scene assistance 
to male politicians. Accompanying discussions 
about female revolutionaries have been inquir- 
ies into Egyptian women’s attempts to secure an 
active political role for themselves in the Egyptian 
body politic after independence had been secured. 
Similarly, increases in the number of literate 
Egyptian women in the revolutionary era, the rise 
of women as informed, nationalist consumers, as 
illustrated by Mona Russell’s “Creating the New 
Woman: Consumerism, Education, and National 
Identity in Egypt,” and the tremendous growth 
of the female-sponsored press as chronicled by 
Beth Baron in The Women’s Awakening in Egypt: 


Culture, Society, and the Press have all con- 
tributed to a body of literature on women and 
Egypt’s early experiences with self governing. 
In Egypt’s national archives (Dar al-watha’iq 
al-qawmiyya), material from the period prior 
to and accompanying the British occupation of 
1882 offers illustrations of women’s early experi- 
ence within the nation-state. Additionally, the 
archives of the ministry of Awqaf as well as Dar 
al-watha@’iq and Dar al-mahfizat al-‘umimiyya — 
also in Cairo - each hold records and legal docu- 
ments from Islamic law (Shari‘a) courts and 
Western civil courts. Marriage and divorce papers 
and inheritance records have served both to paint 
a portrait of upper-class women’s lived experi- 
ences and to illustrate the rise of women’s politi- 
cal and economic interests. (Permission to use 
Egyptian archives is normally obtained through 
the Egyptian ministry of education; the ministry 
of Awqaf oversees permission to use its archives.) 

In Nasser’s Egypt (1952-70) suffrage brought 
women into a new relationship with the political 
arena, and the possibilities for them within the 
political and economic programs sponsored by 
Nasser’s regime proliferated. Historians and 
political scientists, in particular, have mapped 
women’s entrance into the political realm in the 
1950s and 1960s, using Egyptian state-archival 
materials and the media to illustrate not only the 
kinds of programs and positions available to 
women, but also the effects of Nasserism on the 
lived experience of women of all classes. (Schol- 
arly production concerning the relationship be- 
tween the nation-state and non-elite women in the 
Nasser era is much greater than similar inquiries 
from earlier periods.) Themes from 1919 contin- 
ue to surface in scholarship on the Nasser era, 
especially inquiries into the female-sponsored 
press and the expansion of the Egyptian educa- 
tional system. The work of Selma Botman, Ghada 
Talhami, and Earl Sullivan on women in politics 
has illustrated the relationship between women 
and the body politic in the Nasser era. 

In scholarship concerning Sadat’s regime 
(1970-81) the state/women nexus has tended to 
produce two particular kinds of scholarship. To 
begin with, the tendency to focus on the number 
of women with access to the state has continued — 
as illustrated by Earl Sullivan, in particular - 
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and the political experiences of female members 
of Sadat’s new bourgeoisie have received great 
attention. Additionally, the educational, profes- 
sional, and intellectual experiences of the female 
by-products of Westernization Sadat-style have 
come to constitute a substantial body of literature. 

But the results of the Sadat era have also given 
rise to new terrains in the study of modern 
Egyptian women. Infitah’s failure to improve, or 
even secure, the economic well-being of many 
Egyptians — male and female alike — has drawn the 
attention of scholars away from the relationship 
of women and the state toward addressing 
questions of how women achieve agency outside 
of the state’s “official” realms. The activities of 
women of all classes in the informal economy, for 
example, shape inquiries into Sadat’s Egypt as 
well as that of his successor, Husni Mubarak. 
Hoda Hoodfar’s Between Marriage and the Mar- 
ket: Intimate Politics of Survival in Cairo illustrates 
the experiences of Cairene women whose rela- 
tionship to the formal economy is one of circum- 
vention. Women’s work within non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs), and the large number of 
women who participate in professional syndicates 
of lawyers, engineers, journalists — to name only a 
few — have been the subject of scholarly inquiry 
into the Sadat and Mubarak regimes. As in earlier 
eras, researchers have not lost interest in women’s 
education and its role in flooding the workforce 
with women and the role of women in the media; 
and the experiences of females continue to serve 
as categories of inquiry. 

Indeed, the frequent failure of the Egyptian 
nation-state to wholly include women or to fully 
address their political and economic needs has 
given rise to another body of literature. Here, the 
state is often included in analyses of women’s 
experiences, and state-produced archival mat- 
erials are sometimes drawn on. But, with the 
emphasis off of the state as producer or provider 
of political and economic experiences, women’s 
agency has more readily been highlighted. In the 
1919 era, the failure of the independent nation- 
state to grant women suffrage has given rise to 
a substantial body of literature on the history 
of feminism in Egypt. In the decades preceding 
Nasser’s rise to power, women’s roles as outlaws, 
suffragists, educators, philanthropists, lecturers, 
journalists, and organizers have been well chroni- 
cled. Sources for this period are rich, including 
both state-produced accounts of women’s activi- 
ties as well as women’s own written experiences. 
Badran’s Feminists, Islam, and Nation and 
Cynthia Nelson’s account of Egyptian feminist 
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Doria Shafik offer nuanced accounts of the early 
feminist movement. 

Nasser granted women suffrage while at the 
same time circumscribing all but state-sponsored 
notions of feminism. Scholarship covering women 
who resisted Nasser’s plans for them has thus 
diverged from inquiries into the experiences of 
women who worked within Nasser’s giant bureau- 
cracy, sat on one of his many councils, or took part 
in his cooperatives. Women persisted in articulating 
alternative versions of feminism, led strikes and 
demonstrations against the state and in condem- 
nation of regional politics, and shared their knowl- 
edge of and faith in Islam with one another — often 
in direct challenge to Nasser’s authority. 

The increased disparity between rich and poor 
in Sadat’s Egypt gave rise to similarly divergent 
accounts of women’s experiences with the Egyp- 
tian nation-state and its policies. Accounts of 
women’s resistance to the state, as well as their 
struggle to achieve or maintain economic sol- 
vency in Sadat’s era have been rich and varying 
in their approaches. Egyptian women have left 
accounts of their experiences with economic and 
political policies that often gave them greater 
opportunities while at the same time limiting 
their civil rights. At the same time, the inability 
of Sadat’s state to meet population growth and 
subsequent rises in unemployment and housing 
shortages with effective policies has been traced 
by historians, political scientists, and anthro- 
pologists. Scholars have examined such topics as 
women’s efforts to secure housing for themselves 
and their families in unofficial structures and 
neighborhoods; women’s endeavors in the unoffi- 
cial economy; women’s use of medical practices 
that fall outside the state’s dominion; women’s 
role in shaping familial and extra-familial net- 
works; women’s choice of traditional clothing 
both to lower expenditures and to lessen the 
challenges of life in congested areas. Each of 
these topics has shaped a body of literature that 
includes women’s experience with the state but 
that illustrates the value of women’s accom- 
plishments and challenges outside of the state’s 
grasp. Sources for such inquiries have typically 
not been archival, and have relied instead on field- 
work, interviews, and lived experience among 
middle- and working-class women. Nadje al-Ali’s 
comprehensive account of the Egyptian women’s 
movement chronicles women’s extra-state activi- 
ties, as well as their attempts to work within the 
body politic. 

Inquiries into women outside the state’s domin- 
ion have extended into the Mubarak era in which 
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the increased presence and activities of NGOs and 
professional syndicates have provided fertile 
sources for the examination of women’s activities 
relative to but slightly outside of what we might 
consider to be state-sponsored political and eco- 
nomic projects. In such analyses, women perform 
para-political roles: they run for elections, sit on 
governing bodies, make executive decisions. While 
researchers would not necessarily include such 
women in head-counts of female politicians, these 
women actively address the social and economic 
agendas that have fallen beyond the state’s grasp. 

The role of the state in changing and regulat- 
ing the role of women within the family and 
the household has recently offered new vistas in 
Egyptian women’s studies. In the early decades of 
the twentieth century, for example, the British 
used images of the Egyptian family — both real 
and imaginary — to critique Egyptian politics. 
Nationalists, in turn, offered suggestions for how 
Egyptian families might be reformed in order to 
illustrate their political agendas. In the Nasser 
era, family planning programs accompanied a 
cosmology of state-sponsored projects aimed at 
promoting the ideals of Arab socialism. In each 
case, prescriptions for motherhood, domestic 
roles, and the size and function of families have 
served to display political agendas. 

Egypt’s political and economic circumstances 
have not always allowed women to meet the stan- 
dards set for them by the state — a disparity that 
has increasingly been addressed by scholars. 
Women of all classes work outside the home, 
rendering the focus on the domestic realm and 
child-rearing that was prescribed for women in 
state-produced textbooks over the course of the 
twentieth century impossible. Gaps between real 
and ideal illustrate the extent to which the 
Egyptian state is both relevant and superfluous 
to family life. In a similar vein, inquiries into 
households among the urban poor in particular 
function as states, ordering social and economic 
relationships between individuals and the commu- 
nity in the absence of strong state presence. Dianne 
Singerman’s Avenues of Participation: Family, 
Politics and Networks in Urban Quarters of Cairo 
illustrates the attempts of families to do for them- 
selves that which the state does not do for them. 

Finally, the tendency of nation-states to use 
images of women as symbols of political and eco- 
nomic agendas has been the most recent focus of 
scholarship on women in Egypt, both extending 
and complicating earlier agendas. Such scholar- 
ship has tended to bypass traditional analyses of 
the role of women in politics, asking questions 
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about the symbolic role of “womanhood” in 
shaping and building nation-states and national 
identities rather than quantifying women’s partic- 
ipation in the political arena. Archival studies 
have been combined with literary critical analyses 
in order to uncover not only how nation-states 
are built, but also how they are represented. 
Women — or images of them — have often been 
found to be more central to the symbolic realm 
than they have been to the actual construction of 
the body politic. 

In the decades leading up to the rorg revolu- 
tion, for example, the Woman Question burned 
hotly in intellectual debates about the future 
shape and function of the nation-state. Tradition- 
ally, accounts of debates over “women” have been 
treated as attempts by certain men (and women) 
to either extend or circumscribe women’s roles 
and rights in the public realm. Recent treatments 
of the Woman Question have revealed that images 
of women - rather than actual women - were the 
object of such debates, shaping discussions of 
abstract concepts and ideals such as modernity, 
capitalism, and constitutionalism. (While such 
studies do not negate the very real concerns that 
reformers had about women and their position in 
Egyptian society they do uncover new and crucial 
avenues of inquiry in “women’s” studies.) Lila 
Abu-Lughod, Marilyn Booth, and Lisa Pollard 
have each recently illustrated the ways in which 
tension was created between the aspirations of 
real women and the symbolic power of ideal 
womanhood. Inquiries into women as symbols 
have been extended into the more recent period to 
illustrate how “women” have been symbolic of 
pan-Arabism, the United Arab Republic, and 
socialism. Recent scholarship has also revealed 
how images of women have been central to 
shaping the platforms of the state’s opponents, in 
particular those who challenge the state in the 
name of Islam, as illustrated in Mervat Hatem’s 
“Secular and Islamist Discourses on Modernity in 
Egypt and the Evolution of the Postcolonial 
Nation-State.” 
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Lisa POLLARD 


North Africa: Early 2oth Century to Present 


In the latter decades of the twentieth century, re- 
search on women from the North African nations 
of Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco flourished. 
The research collected and analyzed data on 
women’s lives and situations through the lenses of 
various disciplines: history, literature, political sci- 
ence, demography, health, development, anthro- 
pology, religious studies, sociology, law, and gender 
studies. The state’s political agenda, in terms of 
both colonialism and development strategy, was a 
major influence on the data collected and the meth- 
ods used in the research on women. 

The wars fought to establish foreign rule, the 
foreign political, cultural, and economic coloniza- 
tion, and the differing conditions of each nation’s 
struggle for independence have all affected the 
situation of women. France colonized North 
Africa beginning with Algeria in 1830, Tunisia 
in 1881, and Morocco in r912 (Spain occupied 
Northern Morocco and the Western Sahara). 
Libya, invaded by Italy in r911 and given inde- 
pendence in 1951, is the one exception to French 
hegemony. Each country gained independence in 
the 1950s or 1960s, but under different circum- 
stances. Algeria (1962) fought a bloody civil war, 
while Tunisia and Morocco pursued political 
paths to independence, which each received in 
1956. The states in North Africa share much that 
is similar in history, religious status, cultural influ- 
ences, and relations with the West. However, each 
state not only diverged in addressing their colo- 
nial situations, but also differed in their means of 
gaining independence, the system of governance 
each established, and in their national policies 
toward women citizens. These differences are 
reflected in research that has been done on 
women in the three countries colonized by France 
and also in the methods used in this research. 

In past decades, the United States and Europe 
have emphasized issues of women’s status and 
human rights and have addressed the status of 
women in Muslim, Middle Eastern, and North 
African countries. This article largely refers to lit- 
erature published and distributed in the United 
States, Western Europe, and by the larger North 
African publishers. Articles published in the pop- 
ular media are not included in this study. 

During the colonial period, studies on women 


were mostly written by French scholars who 
studied women within the context of the family. 
A comprehensive bibliography on Moroccan 
women notes that most of the research concerned 
women’s roles in their families, including child- 
birth and nursing, as well as exotica about women: 
prostitution, magic, tattoos, costumes, harems, 
polygamy. A secondary theme that arises in the 
latter part of the protectorate period introduces 
questions on women in Islamic law and religion 
(Belarbi 1984, 75-8). Major sources for this re- 
search were ethnographic studies, travel literature, 
historical and religious literature in Arabic, French 
censuses, and data generated by government 
ministries. French research was structured with the 
goal of using knowledge about the newly-colonized 
societies to govern effectively and weaken nation- 
alist groups. For the most part, women were 
aggregated with their family groups. Research on 
their educational and legal situation became a 
baseline from which the French advocated selected 
reforms designed to westernize women in order to 
weaken ties to nationalists. Stereotypes based on 
images of women’s passivity led researchers to 
downplay women’s activity in the nationalist 
movement. The role of Algerian women in sup- 
porting their national movement and their in- 
volvement in the war for independence has been 
documented (Lazreg 1994). The roles of women in 
the national struggles in Tunisia and Morocco 
have yet to be well documented. 

Following independence, research conducted on 
North African women’s lives and status reflects 
national priorities and political concerns. The 
ways women’s lives are conceptualized as well as 
factors influencing their role in their family, soci- 
ety, and the nation seem to be linked to the polit- 
ical policies of the given nation-state. To a large 
extent, the research conducted on women’s issues 
reflects the concerns of the regimes in power and 
multilateral and bilateral development and lend- 
ing groups. The voices of the women themselves 
and their understanding of their needs tend to be 
submerged in material that is written about them 
from the standpoint of state-driven and interna- 
tional priorities. 

Since independence, research on women has 
followed three main directions: 1. Discussions of 
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women’s roles in later twentieth-century society, 
including an expanding number of studies on 
politics, legal codes, and family responsibilities. 
Sources for this research include censuses, legal 
codes, books and statements by religious and aca- 
demic figures, court documents, family records, 
and personal interviews; 2. studies on aspects of 
social change that primarily impact women and 
women’s status including urbanization, literacy 
and education, health-related issues, family plan- 
ning, and employment. In addition to the sources 
already mentioned, this research also relies on 
demographic studies, government statistics, data 
from appropriate ministries, cartographic ser- 
vices, data from labor unions, chambers of 
commerce, and records from private employers; 
3. women writing about their lives and events 
which affect their lives. These sources are largely 
literary, biographical and autobiographical, and 
include letters. 


WOMEN’S ROLES 

Research on women’s roles generally takes as its 
starting point the definition of women as citizens 
of states and the expectations and obligations that 
citizenship entails. Works on law and legal status 
(Abderrazak 1985, 1991) establish that the pri- 
mary expectation for women citizens lies within 
the family through giving birth to new citizens 
and through reproductive labor, caring for her 
family-member citizens. Her access to active citi- 
zenship is restricted first through legal codes that 
subordinate her rights to those of males in her 
family and secondarily through limiting her citi- 
zenship role in public affairs. Women’s access to 
decision-making positions in both the private and 
public sphere is consistently marginalized (Daoud 
1993, Brand 1998). Marnia Lazreg (1994) syn- 
thesizes the familial, political, and religious influ- 
ences Algerian women experience. She situates 
Algerian feminism in women’s resistance to colo- 
nialism and their subordination under state 
socialism. Lazreg integrates religious influence 
into her study as one aspect of the influences that 
define Algerian women’s status. 

Although the North African countries share 
similar histories and colonial situations, they have 
developed different personal status laws and dif- 
ferent patterns of women’s social and political par- 
ticipation. All four countries are predominantly 
Muslim, employ patrimonial political systems, 
and do not enjoy representative, accountable gov- 
ernments, yet the women of each country differ in 
access to legal rights, representation in govern- 
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ment, and social freedoms. For example, Tunisian 
women enjoy more freedom in employment areas, 
greater access to education, earlier and wider 
availability of contraception and abortion, and 
greater inclusion of women in public affairs than 
Algeria or Morocco (Charrad 2001). The nation- 
state plays a critical role in defining both women’s 
status and her role within her family and society. 
The differences between personal status codes in 
North African countries confirm the role the state 
plays in defining women’s status through defining 
their role and rights within the family. 

Soon after independence Tunisia promulgated 
a liberal personal status code that outlawed 
polygamy, allowed women to file for divorce, and 
affirmed women’s rights to child custody and in- 
heritance. Personal status codes in Morocco and 
Algeria reflect traditional Islamic values. These 
different legal codes and the position of women 
that each code promulgates conditioned the envi- 
ronment for research done in each country. 
However, state supervision of official women’s 
groups, along with patriarchal patterns that gov- 
ern cultural expectations, and state unwillingness 
to offend conservative segments of the society, 
resulted in a relatively small number of publica- 
tions on women’s issues. Over the past three 
decades the work of professors, highly-trained 
ministry officials, and researchers and independ- 
ent scholars has added to the body of research. 

For Muslims, the role of women in Islam can- 
not be divorced from state policy. In each North 
African country, Islamic tenets are the major ref- 
erence for the construction of personal status law. 
The laws themselves are written by jurists who 
depend upon the reading of Islamic law sup- 
ported by Muslim scholars in each state. North 
Africa largely follows the conservative Maliki 
school although the Hanafi school is also repre- 
sented in Tunisia. These Islamic legal tenets are 
major sources of personal status law, although 
their interpretation is influenced by politics in 
each country, the reforms conducted in India 
and Egypt, and by Western legal codes. Con- 
temporary North African feminist scholarship 
has questioned the methods and assumptions used 
by scholars of Islamic history and law when 
interpreting the Quran, sunna, and hadith on 
women’s issues (Mernissi 1987). This question 
has taken on increased import with the rise of the 
Algerian Islamist opposition party, FIS (Front 
islamique du salut), and to a lesser extent, Islamist 
groups in Tunisia and Morocco who advocate a 
conservative, family-centered role for women. As 
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the power of Islamist groups increases there is 
added pressure for restriction of women’s free- 
doms, most prominently the rights to divorce, 
equal inheritance, public participation, and re- 
strictions on polgyamy. This has been the case 
particularly in Algeria. Fatima Mernissi and other 
female professors throughout North Africa criti- 
cally address issues of Islam and women using the 
research methodologies of contemporary social 
science, legal studies, and textual criticism. To this 
point, there has not been a prominent example of 
Maghribi Muslim feminist writing that reasons 
from within the Islamic scholarly tradition and 
utilizes traditional methods of juridical science. 

In reaction to the research documenting the 
social restrictions on women, women have 
authored research that addresses aspects of con- 
temporary North African women’s sexuality. The 
best known is a sociological study, Au-dela de 
toute pudeur, by Soumaya Naamane-Guessous. 
This book was the first attempt to apply survey 
methodology to gender issues. It succeeded in 
documenting actual practice rather than reiterat- 
ing normative values for women. The data col- 
lected revealed the everyday aspects of sexuality 
for Moroccan girls and women. Women’s sexual- 
ity is bounded by social restrictions and also by 
ignorance of a woman’s body. Folk practices and 
superstitions perpetuated by women are more 
prevalent and accepted than science and medicine. 
The book’s popular success established these 
issues as a legitimate part of women’s studies. A 
study published in 1975, La sexualité en islam by 
Abdelwahab Bouhdiba, looked at sexuality from 
the standpoint of Islamic theological sources 
(Quran, hadith, Quranic commentary) as well as 
Islamic theological texts, jurisprudence (figh), 
sociology of religion, psychology, and sociology 
and ethnographies of North Africa. Abdessamad 
Dialmy, a Moroccan sociologist, also looks at 
women’s issues through a religious lens (1998). 
He evaluates contemporary sexual practices by 
contrasting statistical studies with interviews with 
both young people and professors of Islamic stud- 
ies to assess the impact of normative values upon 
contemporary practice. 


STUDIES ON ASPECTS OF SOCIAL 

CHANGE 

Over the past 20 years concern over develop- 
ment issues and women’s access to health, educa- 
tion, employment, and social services has engen- 
dered a wide literature. Much of this literature has 
roots in bilateral and multilateral programs to 
promote economic development. The rapid social 
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transformation of the newly-independent nation 
states — increased migration to urban areas, 
increased access to education, better sanitation, 
access to health care, secularization, industrializa- 
tion — over time produced major changes in 
women’s lives. Much of the research done on 
these issues was not descriptive, but prescriptive, 
aimed at improved state economic productivity. 

The largest category of research in this area 
concerns women’s reproductive health and as- 
pects of family planning. The rise in life expec- 
tancy following the Second World War and the 
accompanying demographic transformation as 
population growth rates rose was perceived by 
Western development officials as a threat to eco- 
nomic development. Attempts to lower popula- 
tion growth rates centered on convincing women 
to utilize contraceptive measures. Over ro percent 
of the research produced on North Africa con- 
cerns areas of reproductive health and family 
planning, with the majority focusing on Morocco 
and Tunisia, the countries that cooperated with 
bilateral and multilateral agencies in developing 
family planning programs. Studies of these pro- 
grams indicate that the emphasis on family plan- 
ning preceded concern for maternal-child and 
women’s health and for women’s education. 
These data coordinate well with the national 
prominence given to the need to constrict popu- 
lation growth to emphasize economic growth. 
Nation-state priorities, as demonstrated through 
the family planning issue, considered women’s 
status and well-being as secondary to population 
decrease. Research done in the last two decades 
establishes that emphasis on women’s status indi- 
cators will result in a decrease in a nation’s popu- 
lation growth rate; the North African experience 
furnishes data for this conclusion. 

The North African nations have conducted reg- 
ular censuses that provide reliable data. Tunisian, 
Algerian, and Moroccan demographers’ analysis 
of census data on women’s status is published 
regularly (for examples see Royaume de Maroc 
1990, 1994). Demographic and health surveys 
done in cooperation by Tunisian and Moroccan 
demographers contain a wealth of data on women 
and family health and status indicators (Azelmat 
1996). These documents have been published reg- 
ularly and produce important data on the situa- 
tion of women in Morocco, in particular. 


WOMEN WRITING ABOUT 

THEMSELVES 

The third category encompasses literature and 
biography. This genre allows women to speak 
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for themselves and address the limitations that 
subordinate citizenship places on their lives. These 
volumes range from novels based on women’s 
lives (Abouzeid 1989), to narratives dictated to 
researchers, to autobiographies and histories. The 
prison memoirs of Malika Oufkir and Fatna El 
Bouih (2002) tell of human rights violations. In 
particular, the former has been decisive in per- 
suading both Moroccans and other Middle 
Eastern citizens to consider human rights as a crit- 
ical issue. 

Fatima Mernissi began, and then continued 
through work with her students, the collection of 
women’s narratives. This method of research 
began with her book, Le Maroc raconté par ses 
femmes and has been followed by works by 
Evelyne Accad, Alison Baker, and others. Her 
autobiography, Dreams of Trespass, told through 
the prism of her childhood household, is a highly 
structured narrative that demonstrates through 
beguiling stories the impact the colonizers and the 
independence movement had on herself and other 
Moroccan women. The reader realizes the impact 
of family — both male and female — upon the for- 
mation of a young female consciousness caught 
between the strictures of the French colonizers 
and the Moroccan nationalists, the men with 
authority in her family and the women who held 
informal power. A study of nineteenth-century 
protests at colonial presence (Clancy-Smith 1994) 
presents an Algerian woman with a saintly repu- 
tation and her political role through letters she 
wrote. This historical method allows Zaynab to 
emerge as a rebel, leader, and strategist operating 
on behalf of her community. These books mirror 
and often feature the restrictions placed on 
women, but they also allow women the freedom 
to present their own views on their lives. This 
genre of research reflects the state’s influence on 
depictions of women. Women’s participation in 
the nationalist movement (Abouzeid 1989) and 
their desire for education and respectable labor 
(Mernissi 1984) reflects the development agenda 
of the state. The literature also criticizes and turns 
the state’s agenda on its head by speaking from an 
intensely personal point of view and with an indi- 
vidual voice. By voicing a woman’s thoughts, 
doubts, ambitions, and hopes, the state’s con- 
struction of women’s needs, social identity, and 
political rights is undermined, and the concerns of 
an individual are documented. 

Current research conveys a willingness to take 
up subjects previously avoided for reasons of pol- 
itics or propriety. Women considered marginal, 
whether for reasons of imprisonment and political 
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activity (Slyomovics 2001), poverty (Royaume 
de Maroc 1990, 1994), socioeconomic class 
(Mernissi 1984), indicate an important direction 
for new research. Studies by Dialmy (1998) on 
sexually transmitted illness, and Bowen (1997) on 
abortion, link normative religious statements, and 
men’s and women’s fertility and health practices, 
with Islamic legal and theological sources, statis- 
tical data, and interviews. The historical research 
of D. Larguéche and A. Larguéche (1992) takes 
up prostitution, women prisoners, and victims 
of crime. The sources for this research utilize per- 
sonal narratives, oral histories, survey research, 
census and ministry statistics, government 
archives, legal codes, government proclamations, 
histories, ethnographies, and prison registries. 
Susan Slymovics’s research (2001) on women 
imprisoned for union organizing and other politi- 
cal offenses builds on individual narratives as well 
as government documents. Current research also 
displays a readiness to examine the total lives of 
women and incorporate factors such as politics, 
religion, and employment as well as their position 
within the family. This use of multiple types of 
research methods and sources spells a readiness 
on the part of scholars to examine the various 
aspects of women’s experience: sexual, religious, 
domestic, legal, professional, and political from a 
variety of perspectives by using multiple research 
methods. 


ARCHIVES 

The national archives of each country of the 
Maghrib house major collections of historical 
materials. Tunis contains the major holdings for 
historic Tunisia: sixteenth century through 1881, 
and some materials for the French period. The 
archives for the protectorate and colonial period 
(1881-1956) for French protectorates, which 
include Tunisia and Morocco, are housed in the 
Archives d’outre mer, Nantes, France. Algerian 
materials are housed in the national archives in 
Algiers. Materials for the colonial period are 
found in the French colonial archives in Aix- 
en-Provence. Moroccan materials are housed in 
the national archives in Rabat and in Nantes. The 
library La Source in Rabat is an excellent source 
of publications on Moroccan history and ethnog- 
raphy. The Tangier American Legation Museum 
in Tangier has extensive holdings on the colo- 
nial and postcolonial period. Family archives and 
private libraries in regional centers such as Te- 
touan contain important holdings. In Tunis the 
Institut des belles lettres arabes (IBLA) is an im- 
portant source for Tunisian history and sociology. 
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Material on women can be found in Tunisia in 
the Center for Research, Documentation and 
Information on Women (CREDIF). Another 
source is the documentation center run by the 
Office de la famille et de la population. Morocco’s 
Centre d’études et de recherches démographiques 
(CERED) and the Direction de la statistique, both 
in Rabat, house useful libraries of government- 
published studies, including those on women. 
Hubis (awqaf) documents are found in the 
national archives and through consultation with 
the ministry of Islamic affairs. 
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DoNnNA LEE BOWEN 


Arabian Peninsula: Early 2oth Century to Present 


The formation of nation-states in the Arabian 
Peninsula (Oman, Yemen, and Saudi Arabia) and 
the Gulf (Bahrain, Kuwait, Qatar, and U.A.E.) 
was conditioned by the dominant mode of pro- 
duction in the pre-nation era, the social groups 
that figured prominently in the formation process, 
and the different historical legacy of imperial rule 
(Ottoman or British) experienced by these coun- 
tries. Accordingly, two distinct areas can be 
demarcated: the coastal and the hinterland. 

Historically, long-distance trade was the main 
economic activity in the coastal area where mer- 
cantile towns of ethnically mixed communities of 
rich merchants and craftsmen emerged. These 
cities were ruled by tribal sheikhly families whose 
authority was always challenged by merchants 
and other competing families. In the hinterland, a 
pastoral economy prevailed and agriculture was 
limited to the valleys and highlands of southern 
Arabia. This area was ruled by dynasties with 
fluctuating frontiers, whose authority was based 
either on their representation of distinct Islamic 
schools of thought supported by noble descent, as 
in the case of the Zaydi Imamate of Yemen, or by 
tribal affiliation, as was the case of the Wahhabi 
tribal ruling family of Saudi Arabia. 

In the mid-nineteenth century, the coastal area 
came gradually under British rule, whereas the 
hinterland remained within the domain of the 
Ottoman Empire. The politics of Ottoman-British 
competition and the later dismemberment of the 
Ottoman Empire triggered a process of territorial 
definition, in the course of which ruling families 
and dynasties competed to enlarge their territory. 
Oil production, which began in the 1930s, 
strengthened the central state’s role in oil-produc- 
ing countries, whereas in other countries, such as 
Yemen, the state remained weak and dependent 
on foreign aid. 

The emerging nation-states’ visions of their 
identity and of the making of their own citizens 
were shaped by these differing political projects 
of nation-states, with their distinct utilization of 
Islamic idioms, and by the competing discourses 
of locally powerful groups, such as the ruling 
elites, the ‘ulama’, the merchants, the tribes, and 
existing political movements, Islamic, national, or 
socialist. Women figure notably in such visions. 


They were manipulated to represent symbolically 
the new nation and its cultural integrity and their 
morality became the space where interpretations 
of modernity and authenticity were debated, 
while the politics of family and motherhood were 
continuously reconstructed. The tension between 
states efforts to mobilize women’s productive and 
reproductive capabilities and state concern with 
female morality had bearings on the new legal 
codes regarding women and on the state’s imagin- 
ing of female education and labor. 


SOURCES AND METHODOLOGY 

Sources for the first era of state-formation 
(1900-60) include the Ottoman and British 
archives as well as national archives and records, 
some of which go back to the nineteenth century, 
as in the case of Bahrain, Kuwait, and Oman. 
They also include biographical dictionaries and 
memoirs, published or in manuscript, and news- 
papers and travelers’ accounts. These sources, 
which usually concern public life, can fill gaps in 
our knowledge of the political and intellectual his- 
tory of this era, but they may, however, prove of 
very little use as far as women are considered. The 
records of awqaf, published fatwas, judicial writ- 
ings, and personal documents are more useful, 
especially with regard to women’s legal rights and 
position. 

During the second era (1960-2003), the elabo- 
rate bureaucracies set up by nation-states become 
the major knowledge-producers on issues of 
national concern. Offices entrusted with the tasks 
of managing the citizens’ daily lives through new 
legislation and the courts system, of instilling state 
ideology through public education and mass 
media, and of mobilizing the labor force through 
state-sponsored development programs system- 
atically generate knowledge relevant to their 
tasks. The official statistical organizations and 
the ministries of education, labor, and social 
affairs produce annual yearbooks and reports on 
population, economic development, labor, and 
education. Oil-producing countries also produce 
vital statistics on marriage, divorce, and birth 
rates among nationals. The serious demographic 
imbalance due to the presence of foreign workers, 
maids, and wives, which supposedly causes a 
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threat to national identity and cultural integrity, is 
researched continuously. State-sponsored studies 
on family and marriage, laws regulating mixed 
marriages, marriage funds, and the family studies 
program at Zayed University (U.A.E.) give 
insights into state efforts to regulate women’s 
bodies. 

Court records, some of which go back to the 
1960s, as in the case of Yemen, are crucial for 
understanding women’s legal position and rights 
as played out in everyday life, provided that these 
records are socially and culturally contextualized. 
The new court system has not completely replaced 
legal patrimonial institutions, such as family, kin 
groups, or neighborhood organizations, nor was 
local customary law done away with. Litigation 
is therefore a long and complex process in which 
different institutions, formal and informal, may 
get involved and different codes of law may be 
applied throughout the process. Thus, court 
records constitute no more than an abridged ver- 
sion of disputes and marital grievances; what is 
absent from this version are disputes solved out- 
side the court as well as the process of mediation 
before and after the case is taken to court. 

Shari‘a constitutes the only source for legisla- 
tion on family and marital laws in all the nation- 
states of Arabia and the Gulf with the exception 
of the former People’s Democratic Republic of 
Yemen (South Yemen, 1967-90) where they were 
modified to promote greater equality for women. 
After the unification with North Yemen, the “lib- 
eral” laws were replaced by the strict Sharia laws 
employed in the north. In practice, Shari‘a marital 
laws constitute a frame of reference that is con- 
tinuously redefined to accommodate the profound 
socioeconomic changes impacting the family, 
especially in oil-producing countries. Within this 
framework, social actors negotiate their position 
with regard to pressing issues, such as mixed mar- 
riages. National women can invoke Shari‘a laws 
that give them the right to marry non-national 
Muslims, a right that is denied them by the state 
and the family. In Saudi Arabia, to absorb the 
excess of unmarried women that allegedly consti- 
tutes a national crisis threatening the social order 
and the integrity of the family, a form of marriage 
called misydr was made legal in the mid-1990s 
that departs from Shari‘a law in the sense that the 
husband need not provide a home for his wife. 

Literature, especially works of social sensibili- 
ties, such as Cities of Salt by the Saudi Abdel 
Rahman Munif and the works of the Yemeni 
Abdel Wali, constitutes an important, yet under- 
studied, source for socioeconomic changes and 
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their impact on women. Women’s writing, includ- 
ing poetry, fiction, and non-fiction, as well as 
verbal arts, such as songs and proverbs, are 
underrepresented in scholarship on women in the 
Middle East and North Africa (MENA) in gen- 
eral and women in Arabia and the Gulf in partic- 
ular. The writing of Saudi women, studied by 
Arebi (1994), provides insight into women’s 
representation of their distinct experience and 
their negotiation with dominant social groups 
for self identification. The poetry of Nabila al- 
Zubayr of Yemen and her recent novel, Hadha 
Jasadi (This is my body, which won the Naguib 
Mahfouz prize for literature in 2002), provide a 
literary representation of women’s sexuality and 
their resistance to the dominant patriarchal ideol- 
ogy. Magazines, such as Zahrat al-Khalij of the 
U.A.E., constitute a useful source material on a 
wide range of topics including women’s daily con- 
cerns and the commercially-driven constructions 
of female sexuality. Life histories recorded by the 
oral history program of the King Abdulaziz 
Foundation for Research and Archives, and social 
studies by nationals or research centers, such as 
Princess Sarah al-Sudayri Center for Women’s 
Studies in Saudi Arabia, are valuable secondary 
sources. 

Women in Arabia and the Gulf are relatively 
understudied in comparison to women in other 
MENA countries. This is partly due to the fact 
that these countries were not open to researchers 
until the 1970s, as in the case of Yemen, or later. 
Two major theoretical approaches dominate the 
studies of women in this area: development and 
social hierarchy. Islam constitutes a major theme 
in these studies and is generally addressed as a dis- 
course or a value system utilized in one way or 
another by the competing social groups, including 
women. 

The earliest studies (Myntti 1985) focus on 
women’s education and their participation in the 
labor force and public life as indicators of 
improvement in women’s status and of the level 
of social development. Such studies usually draw 
on available national statistics supplemented 
by other sources and/or field research. State sta- 
tistics, usually inflated to highlight the state’s 
achievement, represent women as a homogeneous 
group, ignoring class differences and detaching 
women’s education and labor from the wider 
socioeconomic and cultural context. The major 
issue in women’s education is not percentages or 
numbers, but rather the politics of education and 
the discourses of different social groups on the 
“making” of women as envisioned in laws gov- 
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erning girls’ education as well as in the assigned 
curricula and textbooks. The jurisdiction of girls 
schools in Saudi Arabia, for instance, is entrusted 
to a commission of ‘ulam@ whose duties include 
designing a “proper” curriculum and selecting 
teachers. Thus, schools constitute a space where 
the imagining of the new Muslim mothers and 
wives is inculcated and where women’s morality 
and national responsibilities are defined. 

Recent studies of female labor in oil-producing 
countries, mainly ethnographic, depart from the 
assumptions of modernization theory and pro-vide 
a more complex framework that takes into con- 
sideration recent dramatic socioeconomic changes 
and their impact on the imagining of female 
nationals’ labor and on the politics of motherhood. 
In Gulf countries, the influx of labor migrants ren- 
dered the nationals a privileged minority — 18 per- 
cent in U.A.E., 20 percent in Qatar, and 29 percent 
in Kuwait. Mughni (1993) researches Kuwaiti 
women’s labor in relation to the state’s desire to 
mobilize women’s productive and reproductive 
capabilities. To nationalize labor and decrease 
dependency on migrants, women are called upon 
to increase their participation in the public and 
private sectors; at the same time, they are expect- 
ed to have large families to correct the existing 
demographic imbalance and to protect the nation- 
al identity threatened by migrants. 

Longva (1997) focuses on the cultural signifi- 
cance of female labor in Kuwait, interpreting it in 
terms of the new social hierarchy created by the 
presence of migrants. In this context, citizenship 
becomes a status marker and labor in general and 
female labor in particular a sign of national iden- 
tity. National women differentiate their labor 
from that of foreign women by respecting “ortho- 
doxy” and choosing to work in a “protected” 
environment away from non-nationals and occu- 
pying only culturally acceptable jobs, such as 
teaching. Longva’s interpretation tends to homog- 
enize female nationals and fails to account for 
Kuwaiti professional and business women who 
ignore “orthodoxy” and work in “mixed” envi- 
ronments. Paradoxically, in non-oil-producing 
countries, it is usually professional women and 
rural illiterate poor women who opt for “un- 
orthodox” occupations that entail leaving their 
cities or villages and traveling unaccompanied by 
a male relative. 

Women’s status and role are also interpreted in 
terms of social hierarchy whereby women become 
symbols of status distinction (vom Bruck 1992/3), 
and their daily life the enactment of their fami- 
lies’ honor (Meneley 1996). Vom Bruck addresses 
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social hierarchy as a form of regulating the mar- 
riage of Yemeni women sdda (sing. sayyid), the 
descendants of the Prophet. The contested inter- 
pretation by the sdda of the Islamic marital rule of 
kaf@a (equality of spouses) as including descent 
as well as piety, and their manipulation of the 
cultural perception of the wife’s honor as being 
subordinate to that of her husband, allow them 
to legitimize their women’s endogamous mar- 
riages. Since sayyid women’s exogamous mar- 
riages jeopardize their purity and consequently 
that of the Prophet’s house, the imposed endoga- 
mous marriage keeps the sdda’s honor intact and 
sustain their political and social status. The mar- 
riage of women of privileged social groups whose 
benefits are based on the exclusion of others 
always has a political significance. In the Gulf 
where nationals constitute a privileged minority, 
national women who marry foreigners face the 
danger of losing their citizenship. Thus, the bod- 
ies of national women are manipulated to define 
the borders of the imagined community and to 
guard the interests of its citizens. 

Meneley sees women’s daily gatherings in Zabid 
(Yemen) as constituting the women’s public 
sphere where everyday politics is played out. 
These gatherings form spaces where all sorts of 
social hierarchy, gender, race, and class, are 
enacted and where family honor symbolized by 
generosity and hospitality is displayed. Thus, in 
taking part in competitive hosting, women engage 
in the politics of creating their family honor. 
Meneley locates politics in acts of generosity and 
hospitality displayed in the domestic space, 
excluding those who cannot take part in such acts 
from everyday politics. Those who do participate 
do not have any agency; they participate in the 
game as passive representatives of their male 
kin. Unlike Meneley, Mundy (1995) addresses the 
domestic sphere (the household and the house) as 
the basic unit of politics and production and 
locates it within the wider patterns of domination. 
Her analysis of the domestic sphere and of its 
articulation with the wider context renders the 
dichotomy of private/public irrelevant and makes 
the domestic an affair of men as well as women 
and politics an affair of women as well as men. 

Many of the administrative records, reports, 
and statistics mentioned above are available at the 
Arab World Documentation Unit at Exeter Uni- 
versity, U.K. (<www.Ex.ac.uk\awdu\>). National 
archive and manuscript libraries, set up in most of 
the states of the Arabian Peninsula and the Gulf, 
usually house early state records and copies of the 
first national newspapers. 
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Jordan, Israel, and Palestine: 
to Present 


The post-Second World War states of Jordan, 
Israel, and the emergent Palestine are products of 
colonial history, although in different ways. After 
the First World War Britain obtained a mandate (a 
form of quasi-colonial authority) over the former 
parts of the Ottoman Empire that are now referred 
to as Israel, the West Bank, the Gaza Strip, and Jor- 
dan. In 1921 this area was divided into two. The 
parts east of the Jordan River became the Emirate 
of Transjordan, recognized by Britain as an inde- 
pendent state (Jordan) in 1946. The area west of 
the Jordan River became the Palestine Mandate, 
where the British had promised to create a Jewish 
national home. The war of 1947-8 resulted in the 
establishment of the State of Israel and the dis- 
placement of about three-quarters of the Palestin- 
ian population; in 1950 Jordan annexed the West 
Bank, while the Gaza Strip had come under Egypt- 
ian control. After the 1967 war Israel occupied 
these remaining parts of the former mandatory 
Palestine. After the first Palestinian intifada and as 
a result of the Oslo agreements between Israel and 
the Palestine Liberation Organization, the Pales- 
tinian National Authority (PNA) was established 
in parts of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip in 
1994. The Israeli army reoccupied parts of these 
areas again in 2002. 

Especially in settings where political tensions 
run high, the sources available and the methods 
used for research need to be critically evaluated. 
Reflecting on the relation between sources and the 
political projects of these nation-states is even 
more necessary when the focus is on women, as 
women have been a powerful symbol in debates 
about national identity and cultural authenticity. 
Each set of sources and methods, be it statistics, 
ethnography, oral history, or the mass media, not 
only provides some, if partial, knowledge about 
social life, but simultaneously needs to be interro- 
gated for the ways in which this information is 
framed and for what is left out. 

Whereas some of these sources, notably print 
media, Shari‘a court data, (colonial) state records, 
travel accounts, and some ethnographic and statis- 
tical material are also available for the earlier part 
of the twentieth century, the development of the 
nation-state (producing statistical information and 
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setting up state radio and television), the growth of 
women’s and subaltern movements (developing 
research centers, NGOs, and oral history projects), 
and processes of globalization (central for internet 
and satellite television) have been of major impor- 
tance for broadening the range of sources for 
research on women and gender. 


THE STATE AND ITS POPULATION: 

THE POLITICS OF STATISTICS 

Statistical data provide a prime example of an 
area in which it is necessary to pay attention to the 
process of data production. One set of source 
material consists of statistical information that has 
been collected by colonial and postcolonial state 
institutions and made public in the format of sta- 
tistical abstracts and reports. In collecting and pre- 
senting statistical material, particular forms of 
categorizing are employed. In the case of gender, 
the level of gender awareness always needs to be 
questioned with respect to both how information 
is collected in the field and how categories are 
defined. For this very reason the Palestinian 
women’s movement argued for the inclusion of 
a gender statistics unit when the PNA set up its 
Central Bureau of Statistics. 

Political sensitivities and agendas have an 
impact on the quality and the nature of the mate- 
rial available. Depending on the levels of trust of 
particular sections of the population towards state 
institutions, the quality of the data collected may 
vary considerably (see Tamari 1994). Also the cat- 
egorizations of the population are linked to the 
political projects of the nation-states. In Israeli 
statistics the population is divided into Jews, Mus- 
lims, Christians, and Druze; from 1995 the Chris- 
tians are further subdivided into Arab Christians 
and other Christians. Jews, in turn, are subdivided 
into those born in Africa, Asia, Europe, the United 
States, and Israel; hence, the number of Arab Jews 
is invisible as they are integrated within the larger 
category. In the case of Jordan, the sensitive issue 
of the divide between Jordanians originating from 
the East Bank and Palestinians with Jordanian cit- 
izenship is avoided by not making publicly avail- 
able statistical material that differentiates between 
these two categories of citizens (Brand 1998). 
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Finally, in all these settings the ways in which citi- 
zenship is defined, that is along ethnic/religious 
lines, also need to be taken into account (see the 
contributions of Jad et al., Amawi, and Swirski to 
Joseph 2000). 

With respect to Palestinian refugees on the West 
Bank, in the Gaza Strip, and in Jordan, UNRWA 
(United Nations Relief and Works Agency, estab- 
lished in 1950 to take care of the basis needs of the 
Palestinian refugees) is a crucial institution as it has 
amassed an enormous archive of data on individ- 
ual households (see Tamari and Zureik 2001). The 
UNRWA data also need to be scrutinized for the 
ways in which this institution defines who is a 
refugee and, more generally, for the ways in which 
it structures Palestinian refugees’ lives. CERMOC 
(Centre d’études et de recherches sur le Moyen- 
Orient contemporain) in Amman has been active 
in bringing together researchers who have studied 
the influence of UNRWA’s administrative policies 
and classification schemes on such fields as family 
structures, which also have a strong impact on 
women.* 

Another source of information is the religious 
courts. In all three settings matters of family law 
are delegated to religious courts; the option of civil 
marriage is not available (Joseph 2000). The 
Shari‘a courts are an especially rich depository of 
research material, varying from marriage contracts 
and divorce registrations to detailed descriptions 
of court cases. Such material has been used for 
research dealing with different historical periods 
and working from different perspectives. Recently 
published studies informed by a gender perspec- 
tive include the work of Agmon (1998) on women 
and class in Jaffa and Haifa in the early twentieth 
century, Tucker (1996) on gender and the 1917 
Ottoman Law of Family Rights, and Welchman 
(2000), who studied the interpretation and appli- 
cation of family law on the West Bank, covering 
Jordanian rule, Israeli military occupation, and the 
beginnings of the PNA. 


LOCATING SOURCES: RESEARCH 

INSTITUTES, NGOS, AND FUNDING 

Statistical data, survey reports, and, more gener- 
ally, all sorts of “gray literature” (including unpub- 
lished theses) may be available not only at state 
archives (including the British colonial archives, 
the Zionist archives, and the Institute of Palestine 
Studies), but also at universities and research cen- 
ters, especially those that have a history of faculty 
and staff members with an interest in women’s 
studies. In Israel researchers working in the field of 
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women’s studies can be found at virtually all uni- 
versities; a women and gender studies program 
opened at Tel Aviv University in 2oo1. In Jordan a 
women’s studies program was initiated at the fac- 
ulty of graduate studies of the University of Jordan 
in 2000, while Yarmouk University has a long his- 
tory of faculty interested in this field of research 
who have supervised a substantial number of M.A. 
theses on topics such as the gender division of labor 
and women’s access to resources, inter- and intra- 
household relations, shifting family structures, and 
so on.3 With respect to Palestine, the Institute of 
Women’s Studies at Bir Zeit University was estab- 
lished in 1995. It coordinates a masters program in 
gender, law, and development, and researchers 
have produced a large number of reports and pub- 
lications based on extensive field research. Their 
latest publication includes contributions by Abu 
Nahleh, Giacaman, Hammami, Hilal, and John- 
son on such topics as the gendered nature of 
education, the division of labor, the household, 
and child and marriage preferences (Giacaman and 
Johnson 2002). In addition, women’s research cen- 
ters have developed, such as the Women’s Studies 
Center in Jerusalem, the Center for Women’s 
Affairs in Gaza and the Women and Family Affairs 
Center in Nablus, and the Women’s Center for 
Legal Aid and Counseling in Jerusalem. 

Fields of interest and research projects at these 
universities have been influenced by women’s 
activism outside academia. In Palestine a long tra- 
dition of women’s activism has been instrumental 
in developing women’s studies, and the Institute 
for Women’s Studies aims at contributing to form- 
ing effective strategies to build a society based on 
gender equality. In Israel, shifting orientations in 
the women’s movement have had their effects on 
women’s studies. While historically the women’s 
movement has been heavily oriented towards the 
interests of Ashkenazi women, during the last 
decade Palestinian and Mizrahi women have 
become involved in the production of knowledge 
and have been able to make an impact on the 
research done at universities.4 

There is also a considerable number of NGOs 
(often supported by foreign donors or interna- 
tional organizations) that have been actively 
involved in commissioned research. After the Oslo 
agreements, the Palestinian women’s movement 
has increasingly turned towards institutionaliza- 
tion, including a shift towards NGO work. In Jor- 
dan, with the liberalization in the 1990s, the num- 
ber of NGOs that also engage in producing reports 
and organizing seminars and conferences has rap- 
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idly increased. In this field, activities associated 
with members of the royal family have become 
increasingly important (Brand 1998). 

Such NGO-commissioned research highlights 
the problem of research funding. Especially in the 
Palestinian areas and in Jordan, local researchers 
are often only able to do field research if they 
engage in contract research or if they take part in 
internationally funded projects, as national univer- 
sities lack resources. Foreign donors, however, 
may well have their own agendas, something that 
has become increasingly visible after the Oslo 
agreements. In general, externally-funded research 
often involves survey research, sectorial surveys, 
and opinion polls (for example, FAFO 1993). 
Some NGOs have, however, also engaged in 
publishing books based on interviews and other 
methods, such as Amawi (2001) on women’s par- 
ticipation in Jordanian politics. Also, forms of col- 
laborative research have developed with the aim of 
involving local researchers as equal partners, such 
as the CIMEL-INTERIGHTS project on strategies 
to address “crimes of honor,” which was initiated 
in 1999 and in which Jordanian and Palestinian 
NGOs participate.) 


ETHNOGRAPHY AND RELATED 

FIELDS 

More than other methods, ethnographical field- 
work depends on the person of the researcher, with 
personal characteristics, such as gender and 
nationality, enabling or disabling access to particu- 
lar fields. One of the earliest published ethnogra- 
phies is the work of Hilma Granqvist (1931-5) on 
marriage conditions in the village of Artas in Pales- 
tine. More contemporary ethnographies include 
Kanaaneh (2002) on the politics of reproduction in 
the Galilee and Moors (1995) on women’s access 
to property in the Nablus region, while Layne 
(1994), an ethnography of a tribal confederation 
of the Jordan Valley, has substantial sections on 
constructing tribal and national identity through 
dress as well as on domestic space. Significant arti- 
cles by anthropologists include Peteet (1997) on 
“maternal activism” amongst Palestinian women 
in the camps, Jean-Klein (2000) on gender in every- 
day life and organized activism on the West Bank, 
and Shami and Taminian (1990) on women and 
labor in Jordan (with a select annotated bibliogra- 
phy of studies on women in Jordan at the end).° 

Travel accounts may also yield information 
about everyday life, but the context in which they 
were produced needs to be taken into account 
(Melman 1992). Travel writings are often strongly 
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influenced by the definition of Palestine and parts 
of Transjordan as the Holy Land. Its Arab popula- 
tion is then seen as a valuable source for the under- 
standing of everyday life in the time of Christ, 
while, in contrast, both the British presence and the 
new Jewish immigrants are seen as the great mod- 
ernizers. In addition to such temporal displace- 
ments, in the case of women another discourse also 
is at stake: Arab women are seen not only as exotic 
remnants of the past, but also often as oppressed 
and downtrodden in contrast to the new Jewish 
immigrants whose equality with their menfolk is 
highlighted (Moors 1996). 

Another related field is that of ethnographic or 
folkloric museums and other collections of mate- 
rial culture, which are especially widespread in 
Jordan and on the West Bank. There is a large num- 
ber of NGOs, often women’s associations such 
as In‘ash al-usra on the West Bank, with a long 
history of collecting items of material culture; 
women’s dresses have been very popular. In some 
cases they also have collected folktales and oral 
traditions. For instance, the collection of Widad 
Kawar is very well documented (Institut du monde 
arabe 1988). Setting up folkloric museums and 
exhibitions may well be considered a women’s 
field. Many museums in Jordan, including the two 
folkloric museums that were established in the 
1970s in Amman, were started by women. Again, 
these projects are not simply interesting for the 
items that they have collected and preserved, but 
also for the ways in which they select and frame 
them; they are involved in producing a particular 
national identity through representations of the 
past (see Layne 1989). 


ORAL HISTORY AS HISTORY FROM 

BELOW 

Oral history is a particularly valuable source 
or method because it enables voices to be heard 
that have been excluded from written material. 
But again one needs to be aware of the political 
agendas of all actors (narrators, researchers, and 
institutions) involved. Especially in settings where 
nations are contested, there may well be tensions 
between investigating how historical accounts are 
constructed and the need to root one’s existence in 
a particular territory. In Jordan oral history has 
mainly been employed in collecting tribal histo- 
ries through male informants. In Palestine (espe- 
cially in the Galilee) from the 1980s there has been 
a proliferation of individuals (often community 
activists) and NGOs who have begun to collect 
oral history material often with a focus on the 
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nakba (the 1948 catastrophe) and the destroyed 
villages. As oral history is often subaltern history, 
this work is very much of a grassroots nature, with 
little interest amongst donors to fund these pro- 
jects. A rich source of information on Palestinian 
oral history projects is the 2002 special issue of 
al-Jana, edited by Rosemary Sayigh, one of the 
pioneers in this field in the Middle East. Work has 
also been done at various universities, such as Bir 
Zeit (the project on destroyed villages) and Beth- 
lehem University, often initiated by individual 
researchers. While many of these oral history 
projects include interviews with elderly women, 
women’s narratives are central to Fleischmann’s 
(2002) account of the Palestinian women’s move- 
ment under the British Mandate. At the PNA min- 
istry of planning Faiha Abdulhadi has set up a 
Palestinian oral history project focusing on 
women’s activism in the period 1936-65. 


THE MASS MEDIA: SOURCE, 

REPRESENTATION, AND 

COMMUNICATION 

The mass media are an important source for the 
investigation of both current and historical debates. 
Politically or culturally sensitive issues have often 
been addressed first by journalists and writers 
rather than by academic researchers. In Jordan, for 
instance, honor killing became an issue of debate 
and then of research after the persistent reporting of 
its occurrence by Rana Husseini in the Jordan 
Times. Realist novels may also raise sensitive issues, 
such as incest, prostitution, and collaboration, as 
has been the case in the work of Palestinian author 
Sahar Khalifa. Both print and electronic media can 
be employed for their informational content, but 
the different genre conventions need to be taken 
into account. Historical and contemporary photo- 
graphs can be used as a source for social history (see 
Graham-Brown 1988) and may be analyzed for 
their employment in processes of nation and state 
building (Moors forthcoming). In a similar vein, 
representations of women in video productions and 
film have been analyzed for the ways in which the 
nation-gender nexus is at stake (see, for instance, 
Shohat 1991 for representations of different cate- 
gories of women in Israeli cinema). 

The internet is another resource for research that 
is simultaneously a means of communication and a 
field of representation. One issue that is particu- 
larly salient for researchers in the settings discussed 
here is that access to “the field,” including official 
records and archives, is restricted for researchers of 
the “wrong” background. Such limitation may 
well have made research through the internet, 
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where neither the nationality, the ethnicity, nor the 
gender of the researcher are visible, particularly 
attractive. This, in turn, may work to the detriment 
of research that calls for engagement in ethno- 
graphic fieldwork and audience research, for 
working with informal interviews and observa- 
tions, and for the collection of oral histories 
and life stories. Still, for all three settings dis- 
cussed here it is clear that all sources and methods 
used need to be investigated for the ways in which 
they are linked to processes of nation and state 
formation. 


NOTES 

1. As EWIC intends to cover women in every society 
where Islam has had an important presence, in the case of 
Israel the emphasis in this entry is on the Palestinian Arab 
population and the Mizrahim, that is Jews originating 
from Asia and Africa, often Muslim majority countries. 

2. This refers to the UNRWA project ‘A History Within 
a History’ at CERMOC, which was started in 1996. The 
results have been included in a number of (as yet un- 
published) Ph.D. theses. The work of Randa Farah, 
Stéphanie Latte Abdallah, and Hana Jaber includes inter- 
views with and oral histories of women. 

3. Seteney Shami has set up the first graduate depart- 
ment of anthropology in Jordan at Yarmouk University; 
amongst those working on gender-related issues were 
Martha Mundy (faculty), Willy Jansen (visiting profes- 
sor, see Jansen 1993), Lucine Taminian, and Farha Ghan- 
nam (M.A. students). 

4. See, for instance, Shohat (1996) and Motzafi-Haller 
(2001) on Mizrahim and Shalhoub-Kevorkian (1999) 
and Abu-Bakr (1999) for Palestinians. 

5. CIMEL is the Centre of Islamic and Middle Eastern 
Law at the School of Oriental and African Studies, Lon- 
don, and INTERIGHTS is the International Centre for 
the Legal Protection of Human Rights, an international 
human rights law center based in London. 

6. Due to limitations of space this list of anthropolog- 
ical articles is highly selective. I have limited myself to 
work that has been influenced by insights from women’s 
studies. This means that the older work of anthropolo- 
gists, such as Rosenfeld, is not referred to here. 
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ANNELIES Moors 


Malaysia and Singapore: Early 2oth Century 


to Present 


Malaysia 


GENERAL CONTEXT 

Located on the southeast edge of the Asian con- 
tinent, Malaysia comprises a peninsula, known as 
Malaya until 1963, and the states of Sabah and 
Sarawak in a part of the large island of Borneo in 
the South China Sea. The country ranks among 
the smaller nations of Asia. Yet, it was one of the 
most fought over from the sixteenth century 
because the Straits of Malacca, which derive their 
name from one of the states in Malaysia, was the 
narrow sea-route that controlled shipping and 
trade from Europe to Asia. Malaysia was colo- 
nized by the Portuguese in 1511, the Dutch in 
1641, and the British in 1874. The chronological 
dates that define one period of conquest from 
another are not indicative of how these bound- 
aries are blurred by the osmosis of diverse cul- 
tural and religious influences via trade and travel 
that have shaped the nation’s history and its peo- 
ple. Therefore, although most studies on religion 
in Malaysia focus their descriptions of historical 
context from the advent of Islam, or that of the 
Portuguese on a people who were Muslims, it is 
important to recognize the strong external influ- 
ences on the nation before, during, and after these 
periods. 

Most scholars agree that Islamization occurred 
during the twelfth century and was spread largely 
from neighboring Sumatra as well as through Sufi 
traders, missionaries, and travelers from the 
Middle East and India, but even these accounts 
do not adequately reflect the conglomeration 
of influences at work. Historian Anthony Reid 
(1998) indicates this by referring to a “Southeast 
Asianized Islam” amongst “Indian-influenced 
syncretic faiths” before the arrival of the coloniz- 
ers. The history before the fifteenth century is 
difficult to reconstruct with any real certainty, his- 
torians tell us, but references to the peninsula and 
to the trading city-state of Malacca (Melaka) are 
found in the Alexandrine geographer Ptolemy’s 
description of “the Golden Khersonese,” Chinese 
records from as early as the fifth century C.E., 
Thai records of tribute from Malay states, Arab 
travel accounts, and descriptions by Hindu and 


Buddhist pilgrims. What these diverse sources 
point toward is the perspective that even before 
colonialism and not just during the imperial era 
until the modern age, the country and its people 
were not insular. The religion and culture that 
evolved in peninsular Malaysia —- Islam and Malay 
culture - were in significant ways amalgams of 
religious, social, cultural, and political conflu- 
ences. For example, there were Hindu and 
Persianized ideas of kingship and mysticism that 
played important roles in legitimating notions of 
Muslim authority in the Malay Peninsula. 

However, normative authorized scholarship 
maintains that Malay culture is Muslim culture, 
although the cultural context of Islamic text and 
tradition is the Middle East. Islam is written 
about largely as a monolithic term to denote a 
unitary sense of Malay identity; Islam is a defini- 
tive marker of Malay ethnic identity because the 
constitution of Malaysia defines a Malay as a 
Muslim. Thus, Hindu and Buddhist influences are 
acknowledged as beginning in the first century 
B.C.E., but marked off as distinct from the next 
period, Islamization. Authorized scholarship 
often describes how the Hindu-Buddhist period of 
Malaysian history ended with the penetration of 
Islam into the area. However, there are widely- 
referenced history texts that do not share such 
categorical distinctions and this disjuncture is 
indicative of an interesting area for research on 
the constructions and ambivalences of nationalist 
discourses, and their ramifications for women 
and Islam. 

Islam in Malaysia included and continues to 
include Malay culture or adat (traditional Malay 
kinship patterns that have evolved from the 
pre-Islamic period). Magic and pantheism were 
intertwined with religion as is evident from the 
continued but diminished existence of bomohs 
(Malay shamans) and adat. One example of the 
importance and use of magic was for the purpose 
of maintaining political authority, a notion that to 
some extent can be said to continue up to the 
present. 

So, despite the more rigid notions of Islam that 
now prevail and that are sometimes not empow- 
ering of women, Islam - especially early Islam — 
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in Malaysia was amorphous and embraced a vari- 
ety of influences including those that enabled 
women. 

The present population of Malaysia reflects its 
heterogeneous history. According to the govern- 
ment census conducted in 2000, the total popula- 
tion of Malaysia is 23.27 million. Malays and 
indigenous people comprise 65.1 percent, Chinese 
26.0 percent, Indians 7.7 percent, and the rest 
Eurasians, Arabs, citizens of other races, and 
other minority groups; 36.7 percent of the popu- 
lation is below r5 years of age. 

Women in Malaysia are implicit in most analy- 
ses and discourses of the nation, but largely by 
default. Most analyses and research are by ethnic, 
religious, or class categories. If women are men- 
tioned, they are most often written about in an 
undifferentiated way that combines women of 
various races, religions, and classes. The obvious 
exception is when women write about themselves 
or are written about. Most statistics are gender- 
blind; that is they do not allocate resources or 
analyses by gender differentiation. The reason for 
this is partly historical; the greater part of the his- 
torical literature concerning Southeast Asia says 
little about women. Writers have concentrated on 
those individuals associated with decision-making 
and power, areas where men have featured pre- 
dominantly. Analyses by women themselves, 
including those who are activists, acknowledge 
that women are not a homogeneous group but 
they continue to write about “women” generi- 
cally, possibly out of expedience. 

Muslim women in Malaysia are very present 
in the public sphere. Adat includes matrilineal tra- 
ditions in the state of Negeri Sembilan, and 
women’s participation in public space as traders, 
for example. Nationalist awakenings and the 
struggle for independence from the British during 
the twentieth century included Malay Muslim 
women as active protagonists. 

Muslim women have equal access to education 
and job opportunities. The Malaysian constitu- 
tion was amended in 2zoor1 to add gender to pro- 
hibitions against discrimination on the basis of 
race and religion. Muslim women have been 
appointed to some of the highest positions in the 
nation: minister for trade and industry, governor 
of the Central Bank, a former attorney-general, 
and deans of major faculties or schools in public 
universities. These high-profile appointments not- 
withstanding, there still exists discrimination 
against women in the higher echelons of manage- 
ment in both private and public sectors, although 
at lower and middle-management levels women 
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sometimes constitute up to 50 percent of human 
resources. 

However, in terms of political participation, 
women are often relegated to supportive roles 
only. For example, in the tenth general elections in 
1999, only 53 out of over 300 candidates who 
stood for election were women, although women 
constituted 55 percent of registered voters. 
Women won 20 out of 193 seats in parliament, 
the largest gains ever by women. 

Nevertheless, Muslim women activists are on 
record as complaining that they have fewer rights 
than non-Muslim women in terms of divorce, 
maintenance, and custody and guardianship of 
their children. Some Muslim women have articu- 
lated and documented discriminatory practices in 
the interpretation and application of the Shari‘a 
because of flaws in its implementation. 

As well as the political parties of the ruling 
coalition and its opposition, Malaysian NGOs 
and women activists — both Muslim and non- 
Muslim — are among the most prominent voices in 
the nation. Women’s issues and agendas have 
received substantial media coverage, especially by 
the English-language mainstream print media, 
and such platforms have been important in the 
way women have been able to shape public 
policy significantly, if not always consistently. 

A benchmark in the way women have enabled 
the evolution of the nation was the formulation 
and dissemination before the elections in 1999 
of a document entitled “The Women’s Agenda 
for Change” (WAC), which can be accessed at 
<www.wa4change.tripod.com>. The WAC was 
the outcome of the work of a group of NGOs, 
individuals, and a national consultation. It is 
a comprehensive document detailing changes 
demanded by women in eleven areas that con- 
stitute public life in Malaysia: Development, 
Participatory Democracy, Culture and Religion, 
Violence, Land, Health Services, the Law, Work, 
AIDS, the Environment, and Health and Sexuality. 
The WAC is the first blueprint or envisioning by 
women of an ideal Malaysian nation, beyond the 
ambit of women-specific issues. In the 1999 elec- 
tions, the Women’s Candidacy Initiative (WCI) 
fielded a Muslim woman as candidate under the 
aegis of a multiethnic opposition political party. 
She campaigned on the platform of the WAC, and 
although she lost to the incumbent in the seat she 
contested, she reduced his majority significantly. 

In September 1999, two months before the elec- 
tions, members of parliament as well as politicians 
who were likely to be candidates in the elections 
were asked to endorse the WAC and raise its issues 
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as part of their election platforms. Only 7 mem- 
bers of parliament responded to the exercise. Out 
of 15 women members of parliament, none com- 
mitted to the WAC, indicating that despite their 
efforts and substantial successes, women and their 
issues continue to be marginal. The reasons for 
this continue to be a rich area for research. 


SOURCES FOR RESEARCH ON WOMEN 
AND ISLAMIC CULTURES IN 
MALAYSIA 

Texts written about women in Malaysia are 
mostly ethnographies by anthropologists from 
Malaysia, as well as from the United States and 
Australia. Other material is written in the dis- 
course of women and development because eco- 
nomic development and technological progress 
are overwhelming priorities of the government in 
Malaysia. 

The majority of the texts and articles on women 
and Islam are on marriage, divorce, and the 
Shari‘a. At least two-thirds of all the material 
written on women, and women and Islam, are in 
English. It is significant, and worthy of study, that 
there is a difference beyond language between 
the resources in English and those in Malay. The 
material in Malay is written for an exclusively 
domestic, Malay-Muslim audience, while the 
material in English is often premised on more 
universal feminist perspectives. Most of the mate- 
rial on women and Islam is written by academ- 
ics, but significant and substantial interventions 
have been made by the NGO Sisters in Islam 
(also known as SIS), in terms of memoranda to 
the government, press releases, and letters to 
the media. All these are available from the SIS 
website, <www.muslimtents.com/sistersinislam>. 
The interventions by SIS, from an activist premise 
in reaction to events or public policies and legis- 
lation, have considerable impact in shaping pub- 
lic policy. Nevertheless, significant numbers of 
Malaysian Muslims indicate that they do not 
identify with all or even many of SIS interven- 
tions, and such opinions are expressed freely in 
the media or in research fieldwork interviews. 
This disjuncture would constitute an interesting 
research project in terms of the triangulated nego- 
tiation of women activists, the fluid evolution of 
Islamic identity and notions of fidelity to Islam 
in a highly politicized public discourse, and the 
modernizing, developmental agendas of a post- 
colonial state. 

Although there are substantial textual resources 
on Islam and the corpus of work on women in 
Islam is growing steadily, a very rich resource is 
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material that is often classified under Malay eth- 
nicity and culture. Since Islam and Malay ethnic 
identity are conflated, Malay literature, cultural 
traditions, periodicals, and manuscripts contain 
references to Islam and being Muslim. Most of the 
material available has a recent chronology, since 
no Malay manuscript earlier than about 1600 sur- 
vives, except for a few letters sent by the sultan of 
Ternate to the rulers of Portugal. Among more 
recent sources, Malay short stories and novels 
provide important insights although the literary 
genre is rarely used to unpack Islam and women. 
Virginia Matheson Hooker’s Writing a New So- 
ciety: Social Change through the Novel in Malay 
is very helpful as a starting point. One of the most 
important repositories for Malay manuscripts is 
ATMA or the Institute of Malay World and Civil- 
ization at Universiti Kebangsaan Malaysia, which 
focuses on creating databases of bibliographies 
and material on everything related to the study of 
the Malays (<www.atma.ukm.my>). Most Malay- 
sian public university libraries have collections of 
Malay manuscripts. However, some Malay manu- 
scripts in practically all libraries are arranged not 
according to subject matter, in the manner of 
printed materials, but by accession number or 
serial numbers assigned to their respective collec- 
tors and donors, and this system complicates 
searches. 


METHODOLOGIES: POSSIBILITIES 

AND CONSTRAINTS 

Other possibilities for further work on women 
in Islamic culture in Malaysia include: 

1. A core-periphery dynamic defines Islam in 
Southeast Asia, including Malaysia. In this 
dynamic, the heartland of Islam — the Middle 
East — is the core and Southeast Asian Muslims 
perceive themselves as the periphery. This is 
because of an inability to read the huge corpus 
of theology, philosophy, exegesis, and jurispru- 
dence that is the rich heritage of a Muslim, as 
most of it is in Arabic. The significance of the 
cultural Islam of the Middle East has increas- 
ing authoritative coherence after over 30 years 
of expontential growth of Islamic revivalism 
and Islamization of state and identity. This 
core-periphery dynamic also gives rise to an 
infantilized religiosity among many ordinary 
Muslims who rely increasingly on the media- 
tors of Islam — the ‘ulama@ - to interpret and 
guide. What transpires then is an abdication by 
many of the ability to decide and define how 
Islam will evolve in their particular milieu, giv- 
ing increasing power to the ‘ulam@ and those 
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who claim to be authoritative, and whose 
fidelity is not only to literal and selective appli- 
cations of text and tradition but also to how 
this coheres with the heartland, the Middle 
East. This dynamic has significant repercus- 
sions on how Islam is constructed, and how it 
constrains women. 

. Islam is invoked and deployed for political 
legitimacy and political expedience by both the 
ruling coalition and the main Islamist opposi- 
tion party. Much of the material that deals 
with this paradigm locates women as victims 
or at least inconsequential in this consuming 
dynamic of nationhood in Malaysia. Studies 
that explore how women enable, negotiate, 
and/or combat this dynamic as well as the 
effects of politicized Islam on women would be 
a useful contribution to the substantial corpus 
of work that explores Islam and politics in 
Malaysia. 

. Women in Malaysia negotiate their needs, 
issues, and agendas when their empowerment 
coheres with the nation’s priority of achieving 
developed nation status by the year 2020. An 
industrialized country such as Malaysia, with 
its small population, requires women who are 
educated and empowered beyond the domestic 
sphere and out in the workforce. However, 
women also become expedient for these 
national agendas. Women’s needs and rights 
are made subservient to national priorities, 
when the agendas of both do not cohere. More 
than 30 percent of the books and articles on 
women in Malaysia have been written in terms 
of women and economic development. How- 
ever, substantial work that is critical or written 
from the women and post-development per- 
spective or that is significantly evaluative of 
Malaysia’s developmental paradigm is lacking. 
Some Malaysian academics have coined the 
term “developmentalism” for the way eco- 
nomic well-being is prioritized over funda- 
mental rights. The tension between women, 
developmentalism, and Islam would be an 
interesting study. 

. In a nation with a substantial non-Muslim 
minority population, Malaysian Muslim 
women are the bearers and markers of racial 
and religious difference and elitism. As such, 
their bodies and behavior are both policed and 
disciplined to effect rigid boundaries and iden- 
tities. At the same time, the inherent diversity 
and pluralism of Malaysia’s multiethnic and 
multireligious population expands definitions 
of what constitutes normative dress and behay- 


ior. This paradox is hardly explored. The polic- 
ing and disciplining of women’s bodies and 
behavior are most often interpreted only in 
terms of the Islamization of polity and public 
space, and the competition between Malaysian 
Malay-Muslim political parties is deemed 
“more Islamic.” 


. Research beyond the more superficial analysis 


of Islam for political expedience is an impera- 
tive in terms of women. Except for some aca- 
demics and activists, few women understand or 
care about the ramifications of the Malaysian 
prime minister’s declaration in September 2001 
that Malaysia is an Islamic state and the 
Muslim opposition party’s continuing legisla- 
tion to effect an Islamic state with the primacy 
of the Shari‘a in the two states it controls in 
the northeast of the country. Since the advent 
of the British, the Shari'a has been relegated 
to personal law for Muslims, dealing with 
inheritance, marriage, and divorce. However, 
because Islamic law is enacted by the 13 indi- 
vidual states of Malaysia and not at the fed- 
eral level or in parliament, there is insufficient 
attention to such legislation, which sometimes 
curtails fundamental freedoms and women’s 
rights. 


. Unlike other segments of the population — such 


as political parties - Muslim and non-Muslim 
women activists have coalesced quickly and 
easily around issues to campaign and lobby for 
women’s rights. This is a unique collaboration 
across the rigid boundaries of race and reli- 
gion in Malaysia, and one that both women 
activists and academics are unself-conscious 
about. This ability to work relatively seam- 
lessly across the divisiveness of race and reli- 
gion would be a rich area for exploration, with 
important ramifications. 


. There is a substantial corpus of work on 


marriage and divorce laws, and campaigns, let- 
ters, and memoranda about the issue of poly- 
gyny. Comparative studies examining marriage, 
divorce, and polygyny in Malaysia and other 
Muslim nations would be very interesting, as 
would work that explores context: why the 
increase in polygyny in Malaysia, for example, 
amidst high literacy and empowered women in 
public space? 


. The delineation and exploration of the many 


“Islams” in Malaysia is another area that 
would provide rich material for study. It would 
include the various strands described above, as 
well as the exploration of the power to define 
the monolithic invocations and expressions of 
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what Islam is by a variety of actors and insti- 
tutions. The way women contribute, negotiate, 
harness, and are contained by this power to 
define would enable other studies about the 
issues that Muslim women deal with and 
engender. 

9. From the perspective of women’s studies, sig- 
nificant areas for study would be (a) exploring 
the Islamic revivalism that swept through 
Malaysia in the 1970s and that continues to 
the present; (b) the recuperative project of the 
return to text and tradition to find meaning 
and solutions to the dilemmas of the twentieth 
and twenty-first centuries that have ensued; and 
(c) growing Muslim radicalization especially 
since the attacks on the United States in Sep- 
tember 2001 and how this development 
impacts on women. Such work would include 
how have women participated, contributed, 
and negotiated these turning points in the evo- 
lution and configuration of Islam in Malaysia. 


Singapore 


GENERAL CONTEXT 

British trader Stamford Raffles established a 
port on the island of Singapore in 1819, and it 
evolved into the modern, economically and tech- 
nologically developed, wealthy, cosmopolitan 
city-state that is an Asian center for air and sea 
transportation. 

Singapore, the island nation-state at the tip of 
the Malay Peninsula, has a minority Muslim pop- 
ulation who constitute less than 20 percent of the 
country’s people. This is the reverse of Malaysia, 
where Malay Muslims are the majority. Singapore 
Muslims are mostly Malays with close cultural, 
ethnic, and sometimes even family ties to Malay- 
sian Malays, but there is a significant presence of 
Arab descendents from all over the Middle East, 
especially Yemen, as well as Muslims whose fore- 
fathers were from India and Pakistan. Singapore 
has a secular constitution, with the Shari‘a as per- 
sonal law for Muslims. 

Muslims in Singapore face many of the chal- 
lenges that often beset minority populations. 
Muslim women have the additional pressures 
identified earlier for Malaysian Muslim women, 
as the bearers and markers of difference amidst 
racial and religious diversity. The state in 
Singapore is dominant in evolving public life 
and discourse, and oversees the main religious 
infrastructure of Muslims. Two of the main state- 
sponsored Muslim institutions are the Muslim 
Council of Religious Affairs (MUIS or Majlis 
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Ugama Islam Singapore) and the Shari‘a Court 
along with the Muslim Registry of Marriages, 
and the most important legislation over the lives 
of Muslims is the Administration of Muslim 
Law Act (AMLA). The president and board of 
MUIS, which includes the mufti of Singapore, 
are appointed by the president of Singapore. On 
behalf of the Muslim community, MUIS functions 
as the authorized agent in dealing with the gov- 
ernment and all governmental agencies. 

The formation of the Singapore Council of 
Women in 1952 marks the beginning of a formal 
women’s movement in Singapore. The Women’s 
Charter of 1961 ensures women’s basic rights, 
and covers laws dealing with marriage, divorce, 
custody, maintenance, inheritance, property 
rights, and protection against violence, but it is 
unevenly applied to Muslim women who are also 
covered by Islamic law. The Women’s Charter 
provides what can be described as a legal defini- 
tion of feminine identity codified around mar- 
riage, divorce, and relationship to children. 


SOURCES FOR RESEARCH ON WOMEN IN 

ISLAMIC CULTURES IN SINGAPORE 

In tandem with Malaysia, resources on Islam in 
Singapore are considerably expanded if one 
includes ethnic Malay as well as diaspora Middle 
Eastern collections. Public and university libraries 
have the most repositories including Malay news- 
papers, Malay and Muslim periodicals, as well as 
dissertations and theses, which are also important 
sources. A bibliography entitled Singapore Malay/ 
Muslim Community 1819-1994 is available at 
the National University of Singapore library, 
and it is an invaluable starting point. There is a 
Centre for Research on Islamic and Malay Affairs 
(RIMA), which is a subsidiary of the Association 
of Muslim Professionals. However, to supplement 
a dearth of material, a researcher would need to 
be more adventurous in identifying sources such 
as family collections, mosque documents, and 
oral interviews and histories. 


METHODOLOGIES: POSSIBILITIES AND 
CONSTRAINTS 
The possibilities for further work on women in 

Islamic culture in Singapore include many of the 

areas described earlier for Malaysia. Other areas 

could include: 

1. As a minority, the Singapore Muslim com- 
munity negotiates its fidelity to Islam and 
an Islamic identity through many layers of 
complex contexts defined by a paternal state. 
An examination of these complexities and how 
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the community engages the state and with 
what results is paradigmatic and relevant even 
to other Muslim minorities in other state- 
centric nations. 

2. Muslim women negotiate their rights, issues, 
and needs in terms of both their community 
and the state, through the aegis of a dominant, 
secular state. There are considerable ramifica- 
tions of such a tension, both in terms of how 
women are enabled as well as constrained. 

3. There is little research or analysis concerning 
how Muslim women demarcate and configure 
racial and religious difference, and what they 
themselves think about their agency. The 2002 
uproar over Muslim parents who challenged 
the secular school system by insisting their 
daughters wore a headscarf is only one — albeit 
prominent — element, but throughout the 
episode, women were objectified. Research 
about Muslim women as subjects, and how 
they articulate their agency (including the lack 
of it) would be a vital contribution to the study 
of Islamic culture and women in Singapore. 

4. The relevance or absence of feminist activism 
for Singapore Muslim women who are a 
minority would be useful: most studies 
acknowledge difference but nevertheless gener- 
alize about women’s issues and activism from 
the majority’s perspective. 
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PATRICIA MARTINEZ 


Philippines, Thailand, Singapore, Burma, Cambodia, 
Laos: Early 20th Century to Present 


Although they comprise the most populous reli- 
gious group in the region, Muslims in Southeast 
Asia are geographically placed on the periphery 
of the Islamic world. Countries such as the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Singapore, Cambodia, Burma, 
and Laos are located on the outskirts of Muslim 
populated regions in Southeast Asia. Their terri- 
torial boundaries as nation-states cut across the 
boundary between the Islamic and non-Islamic 
world, and this has resulted in Muslims becoming 
one of the minority religious groups within the 
nation-state formation. 

In the process of building modern nation- 
states, these countries have been struggling over 
the issue of how to integrate their religious 
minorities. Political authorities have been prone to 
the influence of the religious majority, and hence 
the discontent of the Muslim minorities in the 
Philippines, Thailand, and Burma has fostered 
separatist movements that have come into armed 
conflict with their respective central governments. 
Political disturbances have been one of the major 
hindrances to conducting studies on women and 
Islamic cultures in these regions. Although the 
roles and positions of Muslim women may vary in 
these countries, their actual situation is not well 
known to researchers. The scarcity of empirical 
studies and sources is the biggest problem con- 
fronting research on Muslim women. 


THE PHILIPPINES 

Muslims are the largest minority group in the 
Philippines, where 90 percent of the population is 
Christian. Official estimates placed their number 
at about 5 percent (3.9 million) in 2000. The 
1903 census indicated the population of Moro 
(the term was originally used by the Spanish and 
derives from the word Moors) belonging under 
the category of “wild inhabitants.” The censuses 
of 1918, 1939, 1948, 1960, and 1970 also record 
statistics for the Muslim population. However, 
censuses after 1975 do not give statistics per- 
taining to religious affiliations. Muslim Filipinos 
comprise more than ten ethno-linguistic groups, 
living mainly in Mindanao, Palawan, and the Sulu 
islands, southern Philippines. The Maguindanao, 
Maranao, Samal, and Tausug are among the 


major groups in terms of political power and 
demographics. 

It is said that the actual integration of Muslims 
into the territorial space of the Philippine nation- 
state began during the American colonial regime 
(1898-1946). The Americans implemented a pol- 
icy of divide and rule, placing Muslims under a 
special administrative division with the intention 
of assimilating and integrating them step-by- 
step into the mainstream category of “Filipino” 
(Gowing 1977). However, with the increasing 
Filipinization of the government, special provi- 
sions previously granted to the Muslim areas were 
gradually withdrawn. With the creation of the 
Commission on National Integration in 1957, the 
process of administrative integration of Muslims 
into the Philippine state system was completed. 
Muslim leaders found themselves in a political 
structure that functioned without their consulta- 
tion and consent (Gowing 1979, Abinales 2000). 

Meanwhile, the American colonial govern- 
ment, the succeeding Commonwealth government 
(1935-46) and the Philippine independent goy- 
ernment (1946 to the present), have all imple- 
mented migration policies to encourage northern 
Christians to settle down in the south. Con- 
sequently, the ratio of the non-Muslim population 
in the south grew substantially in the 1960s and 
Muslims’ feelings of loss deepened. Some young 
religious leaders who had a chance to study Islam 
in the Middle East also became discontented with 
the Christian-centered Philippine social system. 
As a result, Muslims in the Philippines started to 
form separatist movements in the late 1960s. The 
Moro National Liberation Front (MNLF) was the 
strongest of these. Fighting between Muslims and 
the Armed Forces of the Philippines escalated in 
the 1970s and r98os. In 1996, after almost 25 
years of antagonism, the MNLF and the govern- 
ment of the Philippines signed a peace agreement. 
However, peace has not yet been secured in the 
south since other Muslim separatist groups, such 
as the Moro Islamic Liberation Front (MILF) and 
Abu Sayyaf, continue their fight today (Gearlan 
and Stankovitch 1999, Vitug and Glenda 2000). 

The Muslim separatist movements have pres- 
sured the government to grant various rights. 
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Among major concessions granted by the govern- 
ment side to ease the frustration of discontented 
Muslims was the promulgation of the Code of 
Muslim Personal Laws in 1977. In 1990, the 
Autonomous Region of Muslim Mindanao 
(ARMM) was established. The five provinces of 
Basilan, Lanao del Sur, Maguindanao, Sulu, Tawi- 
Tawi, and Marawi city were designated as the 
ARMM after a referendum held in 2001. Under 
the ARMM, Muslims now enjoy some rights of 
self-governance within the purview of the 
National Constitution. 

On the other hand, the systematic incorpora- 
tion of Muslim women into modern state institu- 
tions was carried out through the establishment of 
the public school system, which started during the 
American regime. The schools were initially con- 
sidered to be the means of converting Muslims 
to Christianity. Parents were generally fearful 
that their daughters would marry a Christian boy. 
For a while, girls were not allowed to continue 
schooling once they reached marriageable age. 
Oral histories record much informal debate in the 
past over whether girls should be sent to school. 
Now that people recognize schools to be the chan- 
nel to upward social mobility, they tend to send 
their children to higher educational institutions 
regardless of gender. 

Studies on women and Islamic cultures in the 
Philippines remain scarce. Some ethnographical 
works contain patchy descriptions of women and 
gender issues. Kiefer wrote about the relationship 
between men and women in the observation of 
family and kinship in a Tausug society (1972, 
35-51). Casifio touched upon the socialization 
process of Jama Mapun girls in a chapter focused 
on ritual and value (1976, 94-103). Both of these 
works are based on extensive fieldwork and 
are valuable sources for the understanding of 
Philippine Muslim societies in the 1960s. There 
are limited numbers of studies that deal with 
topics such as intermarriage with Christians 
and female education. L. Q. Lacar (1980, 1992) 
traced the changing attitudes of Maguindanao 
women with regard to education, marriage, and 
their social role. By conducting structured ques- 
tionnaires, C. S. Lacar (1996) tried to understand 
the salient characteristics, career development 
experiences, career visions, leadership behavior, 
and factors influencing the careers of Maranao 
women educational administrators. The Dansalan 
Quarterly, published by the Peter Gowing 
Research Center (formerly the Dansalan Research 
Center), has printed several papers written by 
Muslim women in the Philippines (Maidan 1985, 
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Sarip 1985-6, Usodan-Sumagayan 1988). Their 
surveys are based on quantitative rather than qua- 
litative analyses. Further, research subjects have 
so far been confined to the members of the major 
Muslim groups. The difference between women at 
the center of Muslim society in the Philippines 
and those at the periphery is not yet fully under- 
stood. The limited ethnographical works that do 
exist are based on fieldwork carried out in the 
1950s and 1960s, due to the prolonged period of 
armed conflict that has prevented researchers 
from conducting fieldwork since the 1970s. This 
means that the actual situations of women have 
scarcely been studied or written about since the 
1970s. It is only recently that the situation has 
changed, allowing scholars to visit Muslim- 
populated areas for research purposes (McKenna 
1998). Attempts are being made by a few scholars 
to reveal the perspective of women who experi- 
enced destruction and reconstruction in their 
daily lives during the armed conflicts. Angeles 
(1996) tried to grasp the significance of the 
MNLF movement for women by carrying out a 
questionnaire survey on 25 women, 23 of whom 
were also interviewed by telephone. Ishii (2002) 
approached the socioeconomic change of Minda- 
nao Island and its impact on the Muslim societies 
from the stories of Muslim women who lived 
through the armed conflict in the 1970s and 
1980s. 


THAILAND 

Thailand is a predominantly Buddhist country 
in which Muslims accounted for 5 percent 
(approximately 3.06 million) of the official popu- 
lation in 2000. The censuses of r911, 1919, and 
1929 do not give statistics pertaining to religious 
affiliations, but censuses conducted after 1937 do 
record such information. Muslims in Thailand 
also comprise several groups. First, about half out 
of the total population of Muslims are Malay- 
speakers living in the southernmost provinces of 
Narathiwat, Pattani, and Yala. Second, there are 
Thai-speaking Muslims in the adjacent provinces 
to the north of these three provinces. Third, there 
are Muslims who are the descendants of Iranians, 
Chams, Chinese, Indians, Malays, and Pakistanis 
living in Bangkok and its suburbs. Fourth, there 
are the Muslims living in the northern provinces, 
the majority of whom originally come from 
southern China. They are generally called “Haw” 
by Thai people, and are engaged in trade that cuts 
across Yunnan, northern Thailand, Burma, and 
Laos. Muslims of Indian and Pakistani origin also 
reside in the northern provinces. 
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Gradual incorporation of Malay Muslims into 
the administrative structure of the Thai King- 
dom was initiated by King Rama I, who placed 
Pattani under direct Thai control in 1789. It is 
commonly understood that the policy of assimila- 
tion became stronger after the establishment of 
the constitutional government in 1932. In 1932, 
Islam was officially placed under Thai royal 
patronage. Since then, every new Thai constitu- 
tion has consistently upheld the principle of free- 
dom of conscience. However, the real intention of 
the nation-state political project was to integrate 
Muslims into the Thai territorial state, thereby 
creating a Thai identity among Muslims. 

Assimilationist policies of the Thai government 
continued well after the Second World War. In 
relation to women, the Rattaniyom movement, 
which started during the Phibun regime, restricted 
the practice of Islam and forced Malay-speaking 
Muslims to adopt Thai language and Thai dress. 
It was reported that Thai police harassed women 
wearing Malay attire such as the baju kurong and 
selendang. From around 1960, a package of 
socioeconomic development policies was initiated 
under the Sarit regime. The state’s system had 
penetrated further into Malay life through the 
administration of economic development. The 
registration of Islamic schools (pondok) was 
made obligatory in the 1960s. Classes are taught 
in Thai to promote the assimilization of Malay- 
speaking Muslims. The state administration of 
Islam is headed by the Office of the Chularaj- 
montri (the king’s adviser on matters relating to 
Islam), the Provincial Committee for Islamic 
Affairs, and the Mosque Committee. Research 
results published in the 1990s generally conclude 
that assimilationist polices have succeeded in 
politically integrating Malay-speaking Muslims 
(Bajunid 1999). 

Beginning in the 1950s, anti-assimilationist sen- 
timents rose among Malay-speaking Muslims and 
various armed separatist groups were formed. 
Incidences of political violence and guerrilla wars 
escalated from the 1950s to the early 1980s. 
There is much research and writing concerned 
with the separatist aspects of the Malay-speaking 
Muslims (Surin Pitsuwan 1985, Chaiwat Satha- 
Anand 1987, Wan Kadir Che Man 1990). How- 
ever, gender analysis has been overlooked and the 
roles of women are highlighted only in a limited 
number of works. Chavivun Prachuabmoh (1980) 
investigated the role of women in maintaining 
ethnic identity and boundaries. She holds that 
Malay-speaking Muslims maintain their distinc- 
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tive ethnicity through informal institutions, such 
as family, kinship, community, friendship net- 
works, and religious education. She focuses on 
the significant role of women in these informal 
institutions. To be concrete, women maintain 
the group’s cultural symbols, such as clothing and 
language, and further strengthen the group’s 
boundary by maintaining a strong stance against 
intermarriage and minimizing interaction with 
outsiders. By contrast, Nishii (2001) found from a 
case study on the Thai-speaking Muslims in Satun 
province that Muslims intermingle with their 
Buddhist neighbors at the same time as maintain- 
ing difference in religious matters. Chaiwat Satha- 
Anand (1994) examined the so-called hijab crisis, 
the debate over whether to allow Muslim female 
students to wear Muslim dress at Yala Teachers’ 
Training College, which took place in 1987-8. He 
analyzed it as a manifestation of contrasting sets 
of legitimation rather than as an expression of 
gendered discourse. 

Some research deals with the economic devel- 
opment and social changes in the South, and how 
these alterations have been affecting the social 
and religious values of Muslim women. They 
focus on unchanging and changing aspects with 
regard to such topics as family planning and fer- 
tility (Suchart Prasithrathsint 1985), participation 
in secular education (Arin Sa-idi et al. 1993), 
activities in “public” and “private” domains 
(Chavivun Prachuabmoh 1980), and work and 
economic activities. Many of them adopt the 
quantitative survey as a methodology. 


SINGAPORE 

The official statistics of Singapore categorize 
four constituent ethnic groups: Chinese, Malays, 
Indians, and Others. The population of Singapore 
was 3.26 million in 2000, with Chinese forming 
the majority (76.7 percent), followed by Malays 
(13.9 percent), Indians (7.9 percent), and Others 
(1.4 percent). Most of the Malays, and some 
Indians, are Muslim. Malay Muslims in Singapore 
in turn consist of diverse ethnic groups. While 
some Malays are native to Singapore, the major- 
ity are of Bawean, Javanese, Bugis, Batak, Minag- 
kabau, or Indonesian and Malaysian origin. 

Since it became independent in 1965, main- 
taining Singapore’s independence has been the 
mandate of the ruling People’s Action Party 
(PAP). How the different ethnic groups fare in 
the highly diverse social setting was a key issue, 
which resulted in the PAP’s attempt to introduce 
ideologies of meritocracy and multiracialism. 
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These ideologies accord equal status to Chinese, 
Malays, Indians, and Others in terms of official 
policies, such as those related to religion, language, 
and culture. However, in reality, the Malay com- 
munity persistently remains on the socioeconomic, 
educational, and political margins of society. 

Although the Singaporean constitution en- 
shrines the freedom of religion, the government 
has adopted policies to institutionalize the vari- 
ous Muslim organizations under its control. In 
1955, the Syariah Court was established. In 
1996, the Women’s Charter was passed. The 
latter imposed a monogamous marriage regime 
on all Singaporeans except Muslims, although 
Muslim men married to non-Muslims under the 
terms of the Women’s Charter were prohibited 
from polygamous marriages. All Muslim mar- 
riages must be registered at the Registry of Mus- 
lim Marriages. In 1966, the parliament passed the 
Administration of Muslim Law Act. Accordingly, 
the Singapore Muslim Religious Council (Majlis 
Ugama Islam Singapura, or MUIS) was estab- 
lished in 1968 as a statutory board to advise 
the government on matters relating to Islam. 
The MUIS administers and manages mosques 
and endowment properties, and coordinates the 
annual pilgrimage to Mecca. The Ministry of 
Community Development administers the Syariah 
Court, the Registry of Muslim Marriages and 
the MUIS. In 1982, MENDAKI (Council on 
Education for Muslim Children) was founded. It 
was intended to be a Malay Muslim self-help 
body, whose goal was to uplift the social, eco- 
nomic, and educational situation of the Malay 
community. In 1989, MENDAKI enlarged its 
activities and was renamed MENDAKI II. Rahim 
(1998) critically investigates the cultural deficit 
ideology of MENDAKI, revealing how it func- 
tions to accord legitimacy to the meritocratic and 
multiracialism ideal, despite the fact that it fails to 
narrow the educational gap between the Malay 
and the non-Malay communities. 

There are a great number of studies focusing on 
the themes of ethnicity and nation-state building. 
However, studies on Muslim women as part of 
this topic are not conspicuous. Issues related to 
the participation of Muslim Malay women in 
national economic development have been dis- 
cussed increasingly as many women have begun 
to be hired by multinational corporations, partic- 
ularly since the 1980s. In accordance with the 
increasing number of wage-earning women, 
household change became the topic of research. 
Studies have been conducted into the extent to 
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which key aspects of Malay culture have been 
affected as Singapore further proceeds along its 
course of rapid economic development. Li (1989) 
has shown the dynamic relationship between the 
form of Malay household and community cul- 
tural practices, and the economic structure of 
Singapore. Her ethnographic description of roles 
of a husband and a wife, marriage, socialization 
of children, budgeting, and domestic labor gives 
insights into the understanding of women and 
Malay Islamic culture in Singapore. The multi- 
ethnic women’s organization, the Association of 
Women for Action and Research (AWARE), raises 
the issue of exploited low-waged Malay women. 
However, the government has not yet acknowl- 
edged that discrimination against minorities in the 
workforce is a problem that needs to be seriously 


addressed. 


BuRMA, CAMBODIA, AND Laos 

In Burma, Muslims are divided into four dis- 
tinct communities. The 1983 census accounted 
for a Muslim population of only 3.9 percent of 
the country’s 34 million people. They consist of 
Burmese Muslims, Indian Muslims, Muslims in 
Arakan, and a small number of Muslims of 
Chinese descent who populate the Shan state 
bordering China. 

As soon as Burma began to build a modern 
nation-state, the question of how to accommo- 
date non-Buddhists became a serious political 
problem. During the height of Burmese national- 
ism in the late colonial period, non-Buddhists 
were not considered part of the Burmese nation, 
and the exclusion of Indians was also severe. 
Aung San, the leader of the Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League, was fully aware of political sen- 
sibilities regarding religious matters. He therefore 
stood his ground on secularism and separated 
religion from politics. The 1947 constitution 
accorded Buddhism with a special position, but 
did not recognize it as the state religion. How- 
ever, once U Nu became prime minister, he placed 
great emphasis on the Buddhist heritage. In 
1961, the constitution was amended and Bud- 
dhism was made the state religion. However, 
despite further constitutional amendments in the 
following year in order to assure equal status to 
all religions, non-Buddhists remained unsatisfied 
and resentment continued, and this ultimately 
contributed to the political turmoil leading to Ne 
Win’s coup d’état in 1962. The 1974 constitution 
provided that religion was a personal matter, and 
clearly prohibited the politicization of religions. 
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Each Muslim community in Burma has had a 
very different relationship with the mainstream 
Buddhist society and with various central author- 
ities. Burmese Muslims consider themselves to be 
Muslims by religion, but Burmese by nationality, 
and they dress and behave “Burmese” in every 
respect, whereas Indian Muslims have attach- 
ments to the Islamic world outside Burma, and 
identify with Arab countries. 

It is said that Burmese Muslims and Indian 
Muslims sometimes differ on issues regarding 
women. For example, the Jam‘iyyat al-Ulama’, 
Burma, originally established in 1922 as the first 
religious Muslim organization, split up in 1958. 
One of the conflicts leading up to this split cen- 
tered on the dress and deportment of Muslim 
women. Whereas Indian Muslim members ob- 
jected to inviting women to public meetings and 
to the wearing of Burmese dress at prayer, the 
Burmese Muslim ‘ulama@ were in favor of these 
practices (Yegar 1972, 89). 

Similar arguments were raised by the All-Burma 
Muslim Women’s League, which was officially 
founded in 1946. One of its activities included 
evening classes for women and demanded the 
abolition of purdah, which was worn only by 
Indian Muslim women. In contrast, the Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce, founded in 1942, the mem- 
bers of which were Indian Muslims, demanded 
that the government of Burma allow women 
wearing the purdah to obtain their official papers 
without having to be photographed (Yegar 1972, 
85-8). In this way, Muslim women’s issues have 
been part of the discourse of disputes between the 
two parties, and Burmese Muslim women have 
been generally described as enjoying more free- 
dom than Indian Muslim women. However, to 
what extent this description reflects the subjective 
perspectives of women remains unknown. 

One of the many revolts with which Burma was 
afflicted shortly after achieving independence was 
a Muslim insurrection in Arakan. During the 
British colonial regime, there was massive Indian 
migration into Arakan. The relationship between 
Muslims and Buddhists in Arakan deteriorated 
in the 1930s and during the Second World 
War when Muslims sided with the British and 
Buddhists supported the Japanese. The so-called 
“Mujahid” demanded the autonomy of a part 
of Arakan, or the inclusion of that region in 
Pakistan. From 1951 to 1954, every year was 
marked by a big government offensive against the 
Mujahid. After 1954, they were no longer a great 
military threat. In the 1970s, conflict between the 
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Buddhists and the Muslim Arakan, who call 
themselves Rohingya, flared up. In 1977, the 
government conducted the Nagamin operation in 
the name of “inspecting illegal migrants,” and 
more than 200,000 Muslims took refuge in 
Bangladesh. In 1991-2, the State Law and Order 
Restoration Council (SLORC) intensified military 
operations in the name of “development,” and 
260,000 Muslims were reported to have fled 
Burma (Asia Watch 1992, FIDH 2000). The situ- 
ation has not improved under the State Peace and 
Development Council (SPDC). Human rights vio- 
lations against Muslims, such as forced labor, 
forced relocation, and land confiscation still pre- 
vail, and a number of Muslim women were 
reportedly raped (FIDH 2000, Amnesty Inter- 
national 2000). 

In Cambodia, the Khmer (Cambodian) made 
up 90 percent of the population of 11.4 million in 
1998. Most of them are Buddhists and maintain a 
strong influence on national politics, economics, 
and culture. The Muslim community is mainly 
composed of the Chams. They are considered to 
have originated from the former Kingdom of 
Champa. Official statistics placed the number of 
Cham at around 200,000 in 1995. According to 
Omar Farouk Bajunid (1998), no single work on 
the Muslims in Cambodia has yet been published. 
There is one unpublished ethnographical work on 
Chams (Collins 1996). Many Cham rural women 
are said to be engaged in vending. 

Due to internal and external political distur- 
bances, Cambodia has lacked consistent national 
integration policies. Freedom of religion was 
guaranteed both in the first constitution of the 
Kingdom of Cambodia in the independent era, 
and in the republican constitution of 1970-5. The 
political participation of Muslims in Cambodian 
national politics was promoted especially under 
Sihanouk’s patronage (Bajunid 1998). Article 20 
of the Constitution of Democratic Kampuchea, 
enacted during the Pol Pot regime in 1976, speci- 
fied both the right to worship and the right not 
to worship according to any religion. At the 
same time, it forbade any reactionary religions 
that were considered detrimental to Democratic 
Kampuchea and Kampuchean people. This policy, 
which seemingly endorses religious freedom, in 
fact resulted in the oppression of Buddhists by 
the Khmer Rouge, and in the genocide that was 
inflicted on all Cambodians being targeted with 
particular severity on Muslims. An unknown 
number were killed, and thousands fled the 
country to nearby refugee camps or settlements 
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overseas. The 1993 constitution made Bud- 
dhism the state religion, but it allowed the re- 
institution of religious freedom. Muslims have 
increasingly moved into important government 
posts; however, the number of those who have 
done so is still relatively small. No questions 
have been asked regarding this national policy. 
Muslims in Cambodia maintain good relations 
with the majority of Buddhist communities and 
conflicts have scarcely occurred. Omar Farouk 
Bajunid (1998) conducted a valuable survey on 
the reconstruction of Islam in the post-UNTAC 
period. Khana Chuol Kapuol Islam Kampuchea 
or mufti is the highest officially-recognized 
authority on Islam in Cambodia today. 

In Laos, it is estimated that there are several 
thousand Chams who follow Islam, but no 
known studies on this population exist. The 
actual situation of Muslim women in Laos is not 
well known. 

Muslims have become a minority religious 
group and women have been placed in a marginal 
position as a result of nation-state political proj- 
ects. There have been many debates regarding 
how to integrate Muslim minorities, resulting in 
various attempts by central governments to invent 
constitutions, laws, and various institutions to 
accommodate them to the state system. However, 
Muslims remain on the political and socioecono- 
mic margins of society and suffer both severe dis- 
crimination and political instability especially in 
the Philippines and Burma. This situation affects 
the characteristics of sources and materials on 
Muslim women in these countries. 

First, political sensitivity: the Muslim position 
within the nation-state formation hinders the 
collection of reliable and comprehensive official 
data. For example, some Muslim groups in the 
Philippines, Thailand, and Burma claim that offi- 
cial statistics are manipulated to give a lower 
number for the Muslim population, and these 
groups give different estimates. Second, political 
instabilities in these regions have prevented 
researchers from conducting fieldwork, and em- 
pirical studies are scarce. The voices of Muslim 
women themselves are not heard and there have 
been few studies incorporating the subjective ex- 
periences of women. For example, women’s issues 
are sometimes made into nationalistic discourses, 
as shown in the case of Muslims in Thailand as 
well as in that of Burmese Muslims and Indian 
Muslims in Burma. However, to what extent these 
discourses reflect the actual situation of women is 
not known. Further attempts are needed to reveal 
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the reality of women who have experienced the 
process of nation-state formation. 
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Masako IsuHir 


Indonesia: Early 2oth Century to Present 


Much of our knowledge of women in Indonesia is 
intertwined with the history of the formation of the 
modern state, from the grand colonial project that 
was the Dutch East Indies to the independent state 
of Indonesia. This history, founded upon the pene- 
tration of international capital and the ascendancy 
of print, has had a profound effect on the discourse 
on women, and on the intersection of gender and 
Islam in the archipelago. 

A fairly large volume of literature indicates that 
the majority of women in the region enjoy high sta- 
tus and a measure of power in societies marked by 
low gender differentiation in linguistic and other 
symbolic systems. On the other hand, an increas- 
ing corpus of feminist critique has begun to reveal 
the systemic subordination of women within patri- 
archal state ideology. The influence of Islam has 
been implicated in the rise of patriarchy, and the 
emergence of militant Islamic discourse after the 
fall of President Suharto in 1998 would appear to 
reinforce this perception. However, critical analy- 
sis of the discourse of state formation — colonial as 
well as independent — reveals that a rapid process 
of domestication of women and of Islam was inte- 
gral to the foundation of the colonial state. Ironi- 
cally, state policies vis-a-vis Islam, particularly 
with regard to the legal system, served to formalize 
and thereby exacerbate gender inequality as the 
fixed and uniform letter of the law narrowed the 
range of interpretation. 

Islam entered the archipelago in the thirteenth 
century. Records going back to the earliest Euro- 
pean penetration into the region to establish 
monopoly in the spice trade provide evidence 
of politically astute and active women, particularly 
in the Muslim sultanates of the Moluccan “spice 
islands.” In a number of cases, senior women 
were rulers or — partly because of the complica- 
tions to royal succession presented by polygamy — 
became the power behind the throne. The screens 
that kept some women hidden from the view of 
European males did not necessarily mean that 
women were isolated from the politics of the 
day, for they were able to serve as unseen but dis- 
tinctly present witnesses to negotiations or to fore- 
stall potentially explosive situations. The records 
also indicate trafficking in slaves, including female 
slaves from Java and other islands, to labor on 
Dutch nutmeg and clove plantations in the Mo- 


luccas. Though Muslim traders were involved in 
the slave trade, Muslim women were protected 
from this extreme type of exploitation. 

Despite the prerequisite set out in the Taj us- 
Salatin, an early seventeenth-century Acehnese 
Malay treatise on kingship, that a ruler should be 
“male, because woman lacks good character,” 
(Abdullah 1993) the sultanate of Aceh Darussalam 
was ruled by a succession of queens between the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The most 
influential of these, Safiatuddin, styled Sultan Taj- 
ul-‘alam was responsible for the codification of the 
Adat Aceh (Acehnese royal custom), and engaged 
in international diplomatic and trade negotiations 
and agreements. Her name appears alongside that 
of her famous father, Iskandar Muda, on the royal 
stamp used by subsequent rulers. Under these 
female rulers, Aceh enjoyed its longest period of 
peace. The line of women rulers ended not because 
of Islamic injunctions against the rule of women, 
for Taj-ul-‘alam’s rule was officially recognized by 
Rum (Turkey), the political center of Islam, but 
rather as a result of internal power struggles. 

Court manuscripts written in Jawi, the Malay 
language in the Arabic script, refer to mythical 
female figures as the source of royal power. These 
texts make abundant references to the indigenous 
foundational narrative of the princess hidden in a 
bamboo, whose emergence marks the beginning of 
a royal line and the state of civilization. Also 
known are female crown-givers, like the woman of 
Gunung Ledang in the Sulalat us-Salatin (Sejarah 
Melayu or Malay annals). Such mythical female 
figures survive to this day in oral and ritual form 
not merely as interesting folk-tales; rather, the nar- 
ratives in which they are preserved constitute the 
matrix of indigenous local knowledges regulating 
human activities such as fishing, forestry, and agri- 
culture. More significantly, these female figures 
are the point generating community memory. The 
stories of founding mothers (such as Bundo Kan- 
duang of the Minangkabau, Nen Mas II in the 
Kei islands, Nang Hale of northeastern Flores, 
Ni Pohaci in West Java, the earth mother of the 
Kamoro in West Papua, the Banjarese Princess of 
the Foam in Kalimantan, and the Green Goddess 
of the Malays of North Sumatra and the Javanese — 
the female genius of place) fix local geographies of 
land, water, and sea. Not only do they serve to 
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mark stable centers of human space, they also 
enable a logic of movement, and particularly the 
rantau (travels, generally but not always, of males) 
for trade and thus the expansion of horizons and 
the enrichment and elaboration of knowledge 
itself. It is these crucial memories that have been 
undergoing a well-nigh inexorable process of mar- 
ginalization as the nation finds itself increasingly 
subject to the logic of print-based knowledge and 
the pressures of a global market economy. For 
these narratives of the culture of orality are threat- 
ened not only by what has come to be understood 
as the ephemeral nature of the spoken word. The 
imagination/ideology of the modern state tran- 
scends and violates the constraints of local imagi- 
nations. Having reconstructed radically the con- 
ception of space and boundaries to encompass 
anonymous audiences, the state requires the uni- 
form reproducibility of print and print-based text 
for uniform applicability to reduce the possibility 
of (mis)interpretation and to impose limits upon 
unregulated variation. The stories are losing their 
purchase — to use the term in its connotative com- 
plexity — also because of their female centeredness. 
The print-based imagination that entered the ar- 
chipelago was patriarchal in intent and effect. 

By the nineteenth century, detailed reports of the 
various islands in the archipelago were enlisted in 
the colonial project to catalogue domains claimed 
and those yet to be appropriated. Descriptions of 
indigenous systems of kinship and resource-man- 
agement merged with evolutionist theories in nat- 
ural and human history. Particularly influential in 
this early globalizing thrust of thinking was J. J. 
Bachofen’s theory of the history of mankind, 
which constructed the evolution of human civiliza- 
tion and law on the principle of a universal gender 
struggle. This struggle, in Bachofen’s Hegelian 
model, had achieved synthesis in the West in the 
triumph of patriarchy. By contrast, the “Asiatic” 
mode had remained in a state dominated by 
“mother right” (Mutterrecht). This vision con- 
tributed much to subsequent policies upon which 
the colonial state was constructed and maintained. 
As it was taken up in the overarching discourse of 
colonial state policy, the concept of matriarchy was 
used not simply to comprehend indigenous com- 
munity dynamics. Bachofen’s theory had much to 
do with the nature of human laws and the evolu- 
tion of property and inheritance rights away from 
their material/maternal base, especially important 
in relation to land. In the colonial reworking, 
matriarchal communities were distinguished by 
extended families and communal property, and 
came to be identified with a state of civilization 
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inimical to the individuation of males as inheritors 
and property owners empowered to alienate — i.e. 
to sell off — their holdings in the process of positive, 
codified, law. Matriarchy came to stand for anti- 
individualist communalism (also called “primitive 
communism”) and resistance to the concept of pri- 
vate property ownership, especially of land. Thus 
constructed, the idea of a matriarchy entrenched in 
the materiality of land signified a fundamental 
obstacle to private ownership, resource extraction, 
capital accumulation, and, ultimately, enlightened 
progress within a modern state as blessedly fic- 
titious as capital, legal corporate entities, and 
paternity itself. This perception undergirds the 
foundational works of colonial state policy and 
legal systems in the Dutch East Indies well into the 
first half of the twentieth century. 

The establishment of a Western-style educa- 
tional system naturalized the subject population 
into this mode of thinking, which became equated 
with modernity and progress. A state-owned pub- 
lishing house produced educational reading mate- 
rial in formal print Malay. An early novel, Sitti 
Noerbaja (1922) — officially recognized as the first 
Indonesian novel — was set in the matrilineal Mi- 
nangkabau region. Commonly defined as a work 
about the problem of forced marriage, the novel is 
also a powerful emotional argument for the supra- 
local colonial state and monogamous patriarchy. It 
was followed by other novels elaborating upon the 
theme. In this flourishing of print in Malay (later 
to become Indonesian), the central role of the 
mother figure is supplanted by the virginal young 
woman — the apple of her father’s eye - who would 
find fulfillment only as a wife in a nuclear family. 
The tragic conclusion of most of these novels is 
largely blamed on the failure of an old, still power- 
ful, tradition to recognize the new needs of a 
young, literate generation on the brink of imagin- 
ing and claiming a modern, urban-centered state 
extending far beyond the boundaries of territories 
delineated and preserved by mere word of mouth. 

Colonial state formation was not an even pro- 
cess. It has been argued that the antagonism be- 
tween Islam and rival traditions was a construction 
of Western colonial thought that has survived to 
some extent in current scholarly work (Reid 1993). 
In encounters with armed rebellion and resistance 
from movements linked to international Islam, the 
hegemonic discourse of colonialism mobilized ves- 
tiges of indigenous structural “matriarchy” along 
with the indigenized Hindu and Buddhist cultural 
heritage to distinguish what was more appropri- 
ately indigenous from that which was seen as the 
imposed alien influence of an increasingly modern- 
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izing and scripturalist Islam. Even the work of 
Snouck Hurgronje, the pre-eminent Dutch colonial 
scholar of Islam betrays this tendency. In the field 
of the law, Snouck Hurgronje’s concept of adat law 
in the Netherlands Indies divorced local custom 
(adat) from Islamic law (syari‘at), and by doing so, 
prevented the formation of a unified legal system. 
Significantly, the systematic codification of oral 
adat (including evidence from only one woman) 
inducted these practices into the law as raison 
écrit, and, while intended to preserve the ethnic 
specificity of particular adat domains, effectively 
arrested their development. 

The idea of matriarchy and orality as a remnants 
of a premodern past was taken over by the found- 
ing fathers of the independent state. An outstanding 
example of this is Sukarno’s Sarinah, a compilation 
of his lectures on the role of women in the new 
state. In this work, Indonesia’s first president 
describes a modern nation progressing beyond a 
defunct matriarchy and outlines a future socialist 
state actively supporting reproductive labor in an 
enlightened patriarchy. Such a state, it maintains, 
would protect the nuclear family, freed from the 
burden of domestic labor, and women’s kodrat 
(destiny determined by biology) to give pure love 
as wife and mother. This definition of female des- 
tiny survived the bloody transition from Sukarno 
to Suharto’s New Order regime in 1965-6. The 
demonization of women in organizations allied 
with the Communist party goes deeper into the 
mythical depths of Bachofen’s theory, depicting 
women in an orgiastic frenzy attacking captured 
generals in what amounts to an Amazonian male- 
killing mode. The horror inspired by this narrative, 
memorialized and re-enacted annually by the state, 
did much to suppress women and the non-urban 
masses. Female kodrat became further entangled 
in policies designed to merge the nation into the 
free market economy. Chief among these was the 
introduction of hybrid rice dependent on modern 
technology and credit schemes which marginalized 
large numbers of rural women. Concurrent with 
these shifts in economic policy in the 1970s, laws 
were passed to fix patriarchal gender relations 
(1974 Marriage Law) and to disenfranchise tradi- 
tional communities (1979 Village Administrative 
Law). These paved the way for land-grabbing 
schemes for extractive enterprise, industrial estates 
and large-scale plantations, and the mobilization 
of female labor in manufacturing industries. 

Print has become an area of contestation and 
empowerment, as exemplified by the deconstruc- 
tion of religious texts that have contributed to 
the subjugation of women. Projects underway to 
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record and transcribe oral narrative appear to offer 
a remedy. However, without full enfranchisement 
of subject communities, such projects may serve 
only to perpetuate relations of inequality between 
those who control and benefit from print-based 
knowledge and those positioned as the inert source 
of material from which knowledge is produced. 
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Islam in Southeast Asia: Early 2oth Century 


to Present 


PAUCITY OF SOURCES UNTIL THE 

MID-1970S 

Academic works on East and Southeast Asian 
women did not begin to proliferate until the mid- 
1970s. Until then, scholars studying the region had 
paid only scant attention to women. The reasons 
for this neglect appear to stem from both the per- 
spective of the scholars and the paucity of sources. 
Social scientists, anthropologists, and historians 
have critically pointed out the invisibility of 
women in sociological, anthropological, and his- 
torical works. This was because these works had 
been conducted and written from a male perspec- 
tive (Chipp and Green 1980, Locher-Scholten 
and Niehof 1987). This is also true of social- 
scientific and historical studies on East and South- 
east Asia. It has been pointed out that Western 
anthropologists working in Southeast Asia had 
failed to recognize gender differences existing in 
the region because they were marked in ways 
unfamiliar to them (Errington 1990). Their mas- 
culine bias had prevented them from bringing 
forth the language and idiom of the dominant 
male groups their women informants had to use 
when expressing themselves (Locher-Scholten and 
Niehof 1987). 

Male bias has rendered potential sources for the 
study of women in East and Southeast Asia infer- 
tile. Colonial archives and writings in Indonesia, 
for example, contain very limited information 
about women and their role in society. It appears 
that the colonial officials who wrote and collected 
them did not include women in their priorities 
(Locher-Scholten and Niehof 1987). More infor- 
mation about women in colonial Indonesia can be 
extracted from other sources, such as colonial lit- 
erature by women, ethnographic reports, and stud- 
ies on colonial agrarian laws and traditional rules. 
Caution is still needed, however, because these 
sources are not entirely free from Western and 
male bias either. A more balanced perspective and 
more information can be found in Javanese litera- 
ture and oral history. In general, anthropological 
accounts tell little about women, and historical 
material on women in East and Southeast Asia has 
been scarce (Chipp and Green 1980). 

Sources for the study of Muslim women in the 


region are even scarcer. This is especially true in 
countries in the region where Muslim populations 
are small minorities — the Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand, Cambodia, Burma, Laos, Vietnam — or 
almost non-existent — Japan, Korea, and Taiwan. 
In China, there is an estimated Muslim population 
of about 25 million. Yet in terms of percentage it is 
a small minority. Furthermore, Muslims in China 
have been perceived as isolated from the rest of the 
Muslim world. Sources for the study of Muslim 
women in China are no less scarce (Pillsbury 
1982). Studies of Islamic cultures in Southeast Asia 
tend to focus on Malaysia and Indonesia (Ibrahim 
et al. 1985). Obviously, this is because Muslim 
populations are majorities in these two countries. 
In Indonesia, where an estimated 90 percent of 
its population is Muslim, colonial and national 
archives and records that pertain to women, with 
all their male bias, would very likely pertain to 
Muslim women. This, to a lesser extent, is also true 
in Malaysia. 


THE MID-1970S AND 

INDUSTRIALIZATION 

The proliferation of academic works focusing on 
East and Southeast Asian women that began in the 
mid-1970s occurred after the establishment of aca- 
demic programs in women’s studies in American 
and European universities. Two decades later, sim- 
ilar programs were established in universities in 
East and Southeast Asia. This development has 
helped remedy the male bias in approaches em- 
ployed in the academic studies of women. It has 
encouraged new ways of understanding the situa- 
tion of women. In the meantime, national projects 
of industrialization, on which the nation-states in 
the region embarked almost simultaneously in the 
19708, also had a great impact on the issues and 
sources for the study of women in the region in the 
last two decades of the twentieth century. 


POWER, AGENCY, AND SUBJECTIVITY 
In the last two decades of the twentieth century 
the study of women in the industrializing East and 
Southeast Asia came to be concerned with the 
notions of power, agency, and subjectivity. These 
notions have emerged from the confluence of 
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developments in Marxist tradition, poststructural- 
ist thought, cultural anthropology, and popular 
cultural studies. Marxist thought has helped fore- 
ground the issue of power relations between the 
sexes and throw light on the subordinate position 
of women. Its view of power, however, tends to 
be monolithic and leads to the view of women as 
powerless victims and survivors. This view has 
been rejected in favor of a view of women as active 
agents, a subject capable of resistance. Although 
the notion of agency was envisioned within the 
Marxist tradition, in its later development it has 
become more pronounced with the advent of post- 
structuralist critique. In poststructuralist thought, 
power is seen as not monolithic but dispersed, 
accessible to individuals irrespective of sex. Such a 
view of power allows for the envisioning of indi- 
vidual agency capable of resisting industrial and 
capitalist forces. For women, individual agency 
means power to resist patriarchy and to craft their 
own space. 

Marxist and poststructuralist thought has also 
influenced the development of cultural studies. 
Marxist scholars’ concern with the exploration of 
working-class culture has encouraged feminist 
scholars to explore women’s culture. The view of 
women as active agents has further led feminist 
scholars in cultural studies working on East and 
Southeast Asia to explore ways in which women in 
the region craft their own identities and cultures in 
resistance to industrialization and capitalist cul- 
ture (Sears 1996, Sen and Stivens 1998). While the 
fact of the inequality of power relations between 
the sexes continues to be recognized, it is now seen 
as characterized by a shifting dynamic. Poststruc- 
turalist thought has also influenced feminist cul- 
turalists with the idea of the construction of 
subjectivity. Feminist scholars translate this idea 
into the notion of the construction of gender. Some 
interested in the East and Southeast Asia have used 
the notion as a basis to understand the situation of 
women in the region (Locher-Scholten and Niehof 
1987, Atkinson and Errington 1990). This ap- 
proach reveals how power relations between the 
sexes are manifested on the ideological and discur- 
sive levels where identities and meanings are con- 
structed and contested, and how gender has 
shaped modernity and its meanings in the region 
(Sears 1996, Sen and Stivens 1998). 

Cultural anthropology has contributed the idea 
of culture as webs of meanings and symbols, or 
forms of discursive construct imposed on facts. 
Feminist concern with power relations between the 
sexes and women’s agency has led to the view that 
cultural meanings and symbols are also ideological 
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constructs. In this view, ideas about gender circu- 
lating in a culture are not only part of the mecha- 
nism of the dominant system to keep women in 
their position, but also part of the strategy that 
women employ to resist the domination. Anthro- 
pological work on women in East and Southeast 
Asia has thus come to investigate how cultural 
meanings change in the process of industrialization 
and how they function in the efforts of harnessing 
women’s energy to support industrial production 
as well as in women’s efforts to resist this domina- 
tion (Ong 1987). Obviously, these theoretical 
developments in women’s studies have had an 
effect on the studies more specifically focused on 
Muslim women in the region. 


SOURCES AND THEIR USE 

As the states in East and Southeast Asia carried 
out the projects of industrialization and modern- 
ization in the last three decades of the twentieth 
century, there was a dramatic entry of large num- 
bers of women into the work- and marketplaces 
(Horton 1996). At the same time, sweeping social 
and cultural changes, brought by industrialization 
and economic development, were transforming 
the region. Women came to be implicated in the 
policies supporting state-led industrialization and 
modernization projects. The significant role that 
women played as a source of cheap but indispen- 
sable labor led the states to mobilize them to 
become sustainers of the industrialization process. 
This coincided with the necessity to prevent pop- 
ulation growth from offsetting the gains of eco- 
nomic developments. Practically all the states in 
the East and Southeast Asian region adopted simi- 
lar policies. They sponsored national family plan- 
ning programs and, to buttress them, put their 
administration of marriages and divorces in order. 
In countries where Muslims are in the majority, 
like Indonesia and Malaysia, state efforts to regu- 
late marriage and divorce practices in terms of 
national laws have complicated the issues of repro- 
duction. The position of women in Islam is 
brought to the fore as an object of interrogation 
and state intervention in the lives of women is an 
unavoidable issue in studies focusing on women in 
the region. 

The projects of industrialization in East and 
Southeast Asia in the past two decades have pro- 
duced records pertaining to the female populations 
in the region. These records include statistics pro- 
duced in conjunction with periodic national cen- 
suses and surveys, and data about the national 
family planning programs. Feminist scholars have 
made use of these sources. They have also utilized 
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the various discourses, both official and unofficial, 
concerning women. These include documents con- 
taining official statements on the role of women in 
the process of industrialization as well as in the 
broader process of nation building. In some states 
in the region, efforts to regulate marriage and 
divorce practices have produced legislation that 
serves as a source of analysis. In Indonesia, this 
includes a compilation of Islamic laws used as a 
reference by the Islamic courts. In countries where 
Islamic courts are operative, records of trials con- 
cerning marriage and divorce are also available 
for researchers interested in certain aspects of the 
situation of the Muslim women in the region. 
Unofficial statements of regional leaders have also 
provided sources for the analysis of how images 
of women get produced and strengthened. The 
mobilization of religion has also allowed the use of 
religious discourses as they contribute to the con- 
struction of gender. 

Anthropologists working in the region continue 
their contribution through their ethnographic 
work. Cultural studies scholars also make use of 
popular cultural discourses and the media to ana- 
lyze the dynamic of women’s entry into modernity 
and consumer culture in the region. Historians, 
meanwhile, produce oral history. 

It needs to be noted, however, that sources for 
the study of Muslim women in countries in East 
and Southeast Asia where Muslims are the mi- 
nority population remain scarce. It has been sug- 
gested that in China, for example, where there is a 
substantial Muslim minority, information about 
women has come only through scanty journalistic 
reporting that is not free from male bias (Pillsbury 
1982). Those who are interested in gaining deeper 
knowledge have to rely on fieldwork. 

Social scientists and anthropologists who are 
interested in documenting broader social and cul- 
tural changes in Southeast Asia have made use of 
the abundant sources in fruitful ways (Karim 
1992, Jones 1994). Gavin M. Jones, for example, 
makes extensive use of available censuses, surveys, 
and marriage and divorce records in Southeast 
Asia in his Marriage and Divorce in Islamic South- 
East Asia. He uses statistical methods to analyze 
changes in marriage and divorce patterns in the 
region from the 1950s to the 1980s. According to 
Jones’s analysis, Muslim women in Southeast Asia 
appear generally to have acquired better lifestyles 
during industrialization and modernization. In the 
1980s, adolescent females no longer experienced 
tight parental control or early arranged marriages, 
as they had in the 1950s. They could postpone, or 
even ignore, marriage. Divorce rates had come 
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down, partly because of the state policies and 
pressures from women’s groups. Polygamy, too, 
with divorce procedures tightened, became less 
common. There were fewer divorcees of childbear- 
ing age, most of whom had suffered economic 
hardships. 

Delayed marriage, meanwhile, in Jones’s ac- 
count, had resulted in Muslim women in the region 
having fewer children. Higher education had 
translated for some of them into high-paying jobs 
and independence. Opportunities to pursue their 
own careers were partly responsible for the deci- 
sion of some of them not to marry. With these 
changes, Jones points out, new patterns of interac- 
tions between the sexes emerged that tended to be 
viewed as problematic. Prolonged adolescence, for 
example, had brought about a freer pattern of mix- 
ing between young men and women and a ten- 
dency for more premarital sexual relationships. 
Women with higher education had increasing dif- 
ficulty finding husbands, partly because they 
became more careful in selecting husbands and 
partly because men still preferred women with less 
education for wives. The difficulty of divorce, 
meanwhile, tended to make it harder for women to 
escape unsatisfactory marriages. On the whole, 
though, in Jones’s account, Muslim women in 
Southeast Asia in the 1980s had come to enjoy 
much better lives, socially and economically, than 
their grandmothers. 


FEMINIST VIEWS 

Jones’s book paints vivid, comprehensive pic- 
tures of the broad social changes that Muslim 
women in Southeast Asia underwent during the 
process of industrialization. However, most femi- 
nist scholars today have abandoned this objective 
stance. The feminist concern with power relations 
between the sexes and the notions of agency and 
gender construction has led to the enrichment of 
the analysis of the social processes of industriali- 
zation and modernization, and their impact on 
women, by adding a dimension of meaning. It 
leads to the examination of what it means to be a 
modern woman — in many cases, Muslim — in the 
industrializing states of East and Southeast Asia. It 
also leads to analyses that bring out various pre- 
existing power relations between the sexes that 
emerge as the states in the region industrialize. 
These analyses show that as women in the region 
come out to work in the factories and companies, 
to be consumers in the marketplace, and to be part 
of the state bureaucracy, they enter the power 
structures and power relations of their cultures and 
those of the industrial capitalist system as the latter 
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impose themselves on and transform the former. 
They examine the various ways in which women 
are implicated in these power structures and rela- 
tions by focusing on the changes in the understand- 
ing of the public and the private and by analyzing 
the ideologies of family and domesticity as they 
relate to women’s work outside the home (Sears 
1996, Sen and Stivens 1998). Their interrogation 
of the discourses in the various sites of modernity — 
household, consumption, the media, factories, the 
state, and social class — reveals that the female sit- 
uation in the region in a modernizing age is fraught 
with contradictions and ambivalence. 

In these analyses, therefore, as the region deals 
with the anxieties of social and cultural transfor- 
mations, women, who are moving in droves to the 
workplace, are still conceived of as the bearers of 
the national traditional values. While playing the 
role of sustainers of state-led industrialization, 
they are simultaneously burdened with the task of 
being the guardians of traditional family and cul- 
tural values as these are being redefined, thus 
“threatened,” by the process of modernization. 
The new affluence that has freed them from the 
restrictions of traditions and allowed them to 
enjoy modern luxuries has also brought them to 
the world of commodities where their bodies are 
used as a means of selling those commodities. The 
advent of the capitalist economy has also deprived 
many women in the region of forms of social sup- 
port they had previously enjoyed. At the same 
time, with higher education and economic inde- 
pendence, women in the region have become adept 
at understanding their situation and the problems 
they are facing. They are empowered to express 
their thoughts and assert themselves and can resist, 
to some extent, social and cultural restrictions 
imposed upon them. 


ISLAMIC TEXTS 

Muslim feminist scholars in the region have, to 
some extent, adopted methods of analysis that 
have developed within women’s studies and ap- 
plied them to Islamic texts, including the Qur'an, 
the hadith, and texts produced by the tradition of 
the religious scholarship, especially figh, or Islamic 
legal scholarship (Hasyim 1999). In the analysis of 
Quranic text, they adopted the strategy of empha- 
sizing the conflicting depictions of women in the 
Quran. Women are sometimes portrayed as sub- 
ordinate to men and sometimes as equal to or even 
elevated above men. They thus reveal how Islamic 
legal scholarship has stressed the Qur’anic depic- 
tions of the inferiority of women and ignored those 
of their equality. Critical interrogations in terms of 
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gender construction of the canonical texts of the 
Islamic traditional legal scholarship also disclose 
prescriptions of domestic gender relations that 
encourage husbands to oppress their wives. These 
analyses show the class and gender bias of the male 
scholars entrenched in the scholarship they pro- 
duced. Similar analysis of the hadith, combined 
with historical method, also reveals there was a 
case when the Prophet Muhammad did not allow 
polygamy. It shows that at the inception of Islam, 
the allowance of four wives was conceived as a 
mechanism to regulate marriage and divorce with 
the ultimate goal of protecting the dignity of 
women. Thus it can be argued that polygamy is not 
an irreversible divine injunction but a social neces- 
sity that could be adopted if it were in women’s 
interests. It is this ultimate goal that should be used 
as a basis today to decide whether polygamy 
should continue or stop. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL WORKS 

Anthropological works complement these dis- 
cursive analyses of Islamic texts by exploring the 
meaning of Muslim women’s experience of moder- 
nity in the region. One anthropological analysis of 
Muslim women in China and Taiwan shows how 
they have to cope with the difficulties and demands 
emerging from the intersection of Islam, patri- 
archy, and being in a minority in modern times 
(Pillsbury 1982). Another work, which analyzes 
personal narratives of Javanese Muslim women, 
shows how personal decisions made by these 
women to wear the veil affect the formation of 
modernity in Indonesia (Brenner 1996). In Bren- 
ner’s account, the women use veiling as a way to 
define their identities amid the flux of cultural and 
social changes. They also view veiling as a way to 
participate in the effort to shape modernity in 
Indonesia on Islamic terms. For them, veiling rep- 
resents their commitment to Islam as a force to 
break from tradition and as a basis for the building 
of a new society. They envision this new society as 
“modern,” yet in a sense that contrasts with that of 
the Western model; it is a modernity characterized 
by a deepening religiosity. Thus decisions made by 
these Javanese Muslim women in the private 
sphere contribute to the efforts of crafting a public 
space of modernity conceived in terms of a certain 
understanding of Islam in Indonesia. 


CONCLUSION 

It should be evident now that sources for the 
study of Muslim women in East and Southeast 
Asia became abundant in the last three decades of 
the twentieth century in countries where Muslims 
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are majority populations, especially Indonesia and 
Malaysia. In the rest of the countries in the region, 
however, these sources remain scarce. Methods in 
women’s studies that have developed from the 
intersection of the feminist notions of power, 
agency, and subjectivity and the interest in aspects 
of modernity in the region have also been applied 
to the analysis of these sources where available, as 
well as to Islamic texts, producing rich analyses of 
the complexities of the situation of Muslims. 
These methods of analysis confront squarely the 
biases embedded in the sources, be they gender, 
class, race, ethnic, or religious. 

The concept of gender construction is also use- 
ful in solving the problem of authenticity of voice. 
This is especially true for non-native (Western) 
scholars whose authority to speak for the women 
of the region is sometimes questioned. In fact, the 
concept of the construction of gender problema- 
tizes authenticity itself. The idea of woman as a 
construct annuls any claim of an essential female 
position from which to speak most authoritatively. 
It makes it clear that what makes a voice count is 
not that it is the voice of a woman, but that it 
brings to the fore the workings of the male ideol- 
ogy of control and makes it visible. A voice is 
feminist when it disrupts such ideology and the 
symbolic and social structures that marginalize 
women. 
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Eastern Europe: Early 2oth Century to Present 


Wars, decades of communist/socialist regimes, and 
ongoing nation-state building characterize the 
twentieth century in Eastern Europe. These events 
and processes have deeply affected the people as 
well as the collection and maintenance of public 
records and their comparability over time. During 
the twentieth century the major research concerns 
of scholars of Eastern Europe were political struc- 
tures, national histories, and economic policies. 
From 1900 to 1990, research on women in Eastern 
Europe was of secondary interest at best, and 
research on Islamic cultures in Eastern Europe, 
except in Bosnia, was of even less concern. How- 
ever, the final decade of the twentieth century 
brought the disintegration of the communist 
regimes and the rise of conservative nationalist 
states, along with wars in Bosnia and Kosova in 
which Islamic cultures had new or revived promi- 
nence. Eastern European societies were suddenly 
more open to research despite the violence. The 
growing international interest in research on 
women translated into research on how the post- 
socialist reforms and conservative social agendas 
affected the status and social welfare of women in 
Eastern Europe, and how women coped in these 
times of radical instability. 

Eastern Europe is partly a construct of the cold 
war, a grouping of countries between the West and 
the former Soviet Union, but earlier was in the 
orbit or shadow of the Soviet Union. As such, the 
great variety in the region, including the influence 
of Islam, has been downplayed. 

Islam first came to southeast Europe with 
Ottoman armies and Sufi missionaries in the late 
fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. While 
some Muslim settlers from Anatolia came to the 
Balkans with the Ottoman troops, especially to 
Bulgaria and Macedonia, more significant was the 
gradual conversion of local Balkan peoples to 
Islam, particularly in the western Balkans among 
Bosnians and Albanians, but also throughout the 
region. Balkan Muslim statesmen of Bosnian, Ser- 
bian, Albanian, and Bulgarian background served 
as grand viziers, the highest civil office in the 
empire. But as the Ottoman Empire declined, so 
did the position of Muslims in the Balkans. In the 
nineteenth century, first Greece, then Serbia, Bul- 
garia, and Romania became independent states 
while Austria-Hungary took over Bosnia. During 


this time there were forced migrations, massacres, 
and expulsions of Muslims to what became Tur- 
key, for the new Balkan states were largely con- 
ceived as ethnic units tied to language and a form 
of Christianity. Exceptions to this were Albania 
and Bosnia. Albanian Muslims stayed in the west- 
ern Balkans and came to constitute 70 percent of 
the state of Albania. Most Bosnian Muslims, them- 
selves Slavs, remained although many of their elite 
left for Istanbul. Communities of Turkish Muslims 
also remained, especially in Bulgaria, as well as 
Slavic Muslims like the Pomaks in Bulgaria, and 
Roma, many of whom were Muslim. 

Thus while it could be argued that all of south- 
east Europe was influenced by Islamic culture 
during the five centuries of Ottoman rule, these 
influences remain the strongest in Albania, Bul- 
garia, and former Yugoslavia where there continue 
to be significant Muslim communities. The con- 
trasts and comparisons of the situation of women 
in these lands are most revealing. In addition, 
research on women in surrounding East European 
lands complements and suggests directions of 
research (Gal and Kligman, 2000). For while many 
countries in Eastern Europe used to be quite iso- 
lated from each other, a development in the last 
decade of the twentieth century has been more 
regional openness through trade, refugees, and 
crime, as well as through conferences and regional 
research anthologies. 

Balkan societies are traditionally highly patriar- 
chal, with many of the rural areas still patrilocal. 
Earlier extended households were the pattern 
across the Balkans and while these have been split 
up by political and economic pressures, many of 
the reciprocal relationships from these extended 
households persist. Simi¢ (1983) has argued per- 
suasively for cryptomatriarchy in the traditional 
Yugoslav family in the sense that mothers gain in 
power with age, they have a moral superiority 
from their “sacrifice for their children,” and the 
emotional attachment between mothers and sons 
is relatively more intense than other dyadic rela- 
tionships. This is common in Albania and Bulgaria 
as well, but does not negate the overall patriarchal 
structure of the societies. A current challenge is to 
determine what features of family structure have 
strengthened, weakened, or changed in the trans- 
formations of the last half of the twentieth century. 
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Women’s organizations were first founded in 
southeast Europe in the late nineteenth century, 
and increased in number in the 1920s in Serbia and 
Bosnia. Women did not, however, receive the vote 
until after the Second World War. Under socialism, 
the equality of men and women was an ideological 
tenet and considerable changes were made, but 
actual equality in work opportunities, education, 
political power, and social status was not achieved. 
Still, women made significant strides in legal sta- 
tus, literacy, health care, and in social expectation 
during these times. But since the 1990s, the partic- 
ipation of women in politics has actually decreased 
and the reproductive rights that they had under 
socialism have been challenged if not abrogated. 

In the context of research on Islam, Balkan Mus- 
lims have received little attention, partly because 
they were converted after the main Islamic insti- 
tutions had been established. Reinforcing this 
neglect, Balkan nation states across the twentieth 
century — from the fragile monarchies in the early 
decades, to the socialist/communist states of the 
following 50 years, and the current nationalist 
regimes — all have denigrated their own Ottoman 
past. Apart from Bosnia, they have all treated 
Islam as an artifact of earlier times and Muslims as 
problematic in their national ideological struc- 
tures. These nations have sought to distance them- 
selves from their Ottoman past as they aspire to 
become more fully part of Europe. 


SOURCES AND METHODS OF 
RESEARCH FOR EARLY 
NATION-STATES: 1900-39 

Most scholarly research on the earlier period of 
the twentieth century has been consumed with the 
wars and political growth of the new nation-states. 
While archival sources for this period have been 
under-utilized, systematic information on women 
or Muslim minorities is scanty. 

Creative scholars can draw from official govern- 
ment census records, school records, and health 
records, some of which include sex disaggregated 
data, in former Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and to a 
much lesser extent in Albania. For the first de- 
cade of the twentieth century, the Ottoman and 
Austro-Hungarian Empires controlled Albania and 
parts of former Yugoslavia, so the Ottoman census 
of 1910 as well as the Vienna Archives have valu- 
able data on Balkan Muslim peoples in these times. 

Legal codes, legal documents, local newspapers, 
travelers’ accounts, memoirs, novels, diaries, and 
women’s journals provide further interesting 
sources of information and commentary on the 
status of women. Newspapers from the Turkish 
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communities in Bulgaria, many in Ottoman Turk- 
ish, are a source of knowledge of community 
concerns and practices. Local newspapers and 
journals, but especially women’s journals, like 
Zenski Pokret of the Society for the Enlightenment 
of Woman and the Defense of her Rights, founded 
in Belgrade in 1919 and in Sarajevo later in 1919, 
are particularly rich sources of commentary on 
women’s health, education, political, and legal 
concerns through the 1920s (Emmert 1999). A 
current area of research is the history of women’s 
organizations in each of these countries. 

With so many women illiterate and living in rural 
areas, accounts by women travelers during these 
times take on more value. English writer Rebecca 
West chronicled her travels in former Yugoslavia in 
1939 in her book, Black Lamb and Grey Falcon, 
albeit with a strong Serbian nationalist slant. Edith 
Durham, also English, who traveled earlier in what 
were to become Yugoslavia and Albania in the first 
two decades of the twentieth century, wrote High 
Albania (1927), among other accounts. Durham 
also became involved in war relief in Macedonia, 
Albania, and Montenegro, and in border issues in 
northern and southern Albania, lobbying success- 
fully in Britain for Albania. 

Folklore collections are another source of data 
of this period. Embroidery and wedding gowns 
from this time are found in textile museums in 
North America and Europe. Photographs cata- 
loguing the different ethnic groups in the late 
Ottoman Empire include valuable documentation 
of differences in dress of ethnic and religious com- 
munities. The work of Milman Parry and Albert 
Lord on Yugoslav epic singers was conducted to 
a considerable extent among Muslims in the 
Sandzak region of Serbia and in Bosnia-Herce- 
govina, and their collections at Harvard University 
include hundreds of songs by women of the region. 
Voices in the Shadows, by Hawkesworth (2000), 
on women and verbal art in Serbia and Bosnia of 
this time and earlier, is a valuable contribution. 
Overall, the challenge is to contextualize these 
songs and gowns in the fabric of daily life and its 
meanings. 

Educational records of schools, teaching staff, 
students, and textbooks all provide information on 
educational conditions, government policies, and 
social strictures, particularly on the inclusion or 
exclusion of Muslims of different ethnic groups, of 
levels of participation of girls as students, and of 
employment of women as teachers. Among Turk- 
ish Muslims of Bulgaria, such educational records 
are a main source of understanding of the relation- 
ship with the government in Sofia (Simsir 1988). 
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Here it is important to research non-participation 
as well. 

There has however been a severe loss of docu- 
ments of local Muslim peoples of the western 
Balkans from the destruction of Islamic monu- 
ments and archives in the Bosnian and Kosova 
wars in the 1990s. A major loss was the Sarajevo 
Oriental Institute, with its renowned collection of 
Bosnian Muslim documents and records, that was 
directly targeted and destroyed, as were many 
mosques, including the great mosques of Banja 
Luka and Foéa, medreses, the famous Ottoman 
bridge at Mostar, and Muslim cemeteries. In 
Kosova in 1999 municipal records were carted off, 
and a third of the mosques destroyed. 


SOURCES AND METHODS OF 
RESEARCH FOR THE SOCIALIST 
PERIOD: 1940-89 

The main research concerns of the socialist 
period were social change and political economy. It 
was at this time that Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia — all communist regimes under long- 
standing leaders (Hoxha, Zhivkov, Tito) —- took 
different paths. Albania became an isolated Stalin- 
ist state, Bulgaria remained the most loyal of the 
Eastern Bloc to the Soviet Union, while Yugoslavia 
moved to nonaligned status with a more open soci- 
ety than any other in Eastern Europe. Yet in mat- 
ters of religion and women there were important 
similarities. With rhetoric ranging from “an opium 
of the people” in Albania, to “a private affair,” in 
Yugoslavia, religion was denigrated directly or 
indirectly by communist leaders in all the coun- 
tries. The fact that many Muslims were also of 
minority ethnic groups — largely Turks in Bulgaria, 
and largely Albanians in Serbia — brought them 
double indemnity. Equality of women with men 
was a tenet of communist ideology of all the 
regimes, but it was imposed from above. A major 
area of research, begun largely by foreign scholars 
like Scott (1976), Ramet (1984), Wolchik and 
Meyer (1985), and Corrin (1992) during the com- 
munist period, but with added impetus by Balkan 
scholars since the fall of communism, has been to 
understand the improvements, limitations, and 
burdens of these socialist regimes on the lives of 
women. 

The sources for research on women during 
socialist times are much more varied than for the 
earlier period, with more official data in sex disag- 
gregated form. In all countries there is official data 
on educational attainment of girls and women, 
particularly literacy, but also completion of eighth 
grade, as well as data on female teachers. The 
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improvement in literacy levels is one of the true 
achievements of the socialist regimes. 

Official health data is also available, showing 
increasing life expectancy and decreasing child 
mortality. But state health concerns for women in 
both former Yugoslavia and Bulgaria became 
increasingly focused on the declining birth rate. In 
the 1950s, birth rates plummeted in all countries in 
the Eastern Bloc except Albania, which had pro- 
hibited abortion, and Romania which rescinded it. 
However a closer look showed that while the birth 
rate had declined sharply among the majority Slav 
populations, minorities, often Muslim popula- 
tions, showed no such decrease. More varied 
understanding of this majority birth rate decline is 
now being put forth to include housing shortages, 
and strictures of work, but at the time, the social- 
ist regimes treated it unitarily as a women’s health 
issue. According to Engels, private property was 
the cause of the oppression of women, so under 
socialism the quality of relationships of people 
would improve and this should have resulted in an 
increase in the birth rate. The issue of growing eth- 
nic dissension and friction through the socialist 
era, beginning in the late 1950s in Bulgaria, and in 
the 1970s in Yugoslavia, was exacerbated by the 
differential birth rate. More holistic study on 
reproduction during the socialist period and the 
dynamics of ethnic dissension are important areas 
of research. 

Public media are also a source of information on 
women and Islamic cultures; however, they were 
strictly controlled by the state in much of Eastern 
Europe, and regulated by the state in Yugoslavia. 
Film, television, popular novels, radio programs 
and songs all provide a broader perspective on 
national ideologies of the times. Journals pub- 
lished for women are noteworthy. However, unlike 
journals in the earlier period, these were often 
organs of the state, except in Yugoslavia where edi- 
tors of women’s magazines had considerable free- 
dom. In Yugoslavia in the 1980s, women’s organi- 
zations became active in urban areas, like Zena I 
DruStvo (Women and society) in Zagreb, a succes- 
sor organization of which set up SOS Telefon in the 
spring of 1988, the first rape hotline in Eastern 
Europe. 

In the whole area of work and employment of 
women in the socialist period, scholars have pro- 
duced excellent studies, although most analyze the 
more open countries of Yugoslavia, Czechoslova- 
kia, or Hungary. The policies of the new socialist 
states, combined with the shortage of men after the 
Second World War, led women into the work force 
where they were needed for the new industrializing 
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economies. Indeed, women’s liberation was often 
narrowly conceived as participation in the work 
force, while the inequalities of the double burden 
with domestic responsibilities were not addressed. 
Contrasting records of male and female leadership, 
membership in the party, in professional and 
apprentice programs, and in rural collectives are 
sources for ongoing research on biases and pat- 
terns of work within the socialist system. It should 
be noted that women did relatively better in south- 
east Europe than in much of the West in that there 
were quotas for female participation in political 
spheres that were met and women sometimes 
attained high positions in other work areas as well. 

More problematic than sources on women dur- 
ing the socialist period are sources on Muslims. As 
mentioned, Muslims did not fit easily into the 
socialist nationalist paradigm. Bulgaria is a case in 
point. After 1956, Bulgaria stopped collecting offi- 
cial data on ethnic groups, most of which were 
Muslim. Since all were to become “bulgarized,” 
the government noted there was no need to keep 
such figures. However, the ongoing reductions of 
instruction of Turkish in schools, the forced adop- 
tion of Slavic Bulgarian names for Pomaks and 
Turks, the outlawing of circumcision, and the 
repeated emigrations to Turkey by Muslims all 
provide documentation of the problematic nature 
of this process. In Albania, Muslim and Christian 
leaders were imprisoned, often to die in prison or 
in forced labor camps. Properties of religious com- 
munities were expropriated and their buildings put 
to other uses. In 1967, as an echo of the Cultural 
Revolution in China, Albania declared itself offi- 
cially atheist. Court documents could help expli- 
cate the actual process of resistance and state 
action. 

Bosnia in Yugoslavia is the exception to this pat- 
tern, in that there was ongoing interest in Muslims 
who, by the 1960s, constituted 40 percent of the 
population. Before the Second World War, Mus- 
lims had been considered a religious community. 
But after the war, with the secularization of the 
Communist Party and growing importance of 
“nationalities” in Bosnia, they officially became “a 
nation,” that is, the highest status of Yugoslav cat- 
egories (nation, nationality, ethnic group) under 
the name of “Muslimani” in 1968. With the war- 
fare in the 1990s, the ambiguity of “Muslim” as 
a religion or ethnic group became a problem. 
Now the ethnic term for a Bosnian Muslim is 
“Bosnjak.” More problematic during the socialist 
period were the Albanian Muslims, especially 
those in Kosova and Macedonia. For political rea- 
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sons, the census repeatedly undercounted them 
although sometimes they too sought to avoid being 
counted for reasons of taxation or military draft. 

The methods of research, like the sources, were 
controlled during socialist times. There were large- 
scale statistical studies of demographics that were 
particularly unreliable with respect to minorities. 
Surveys and polls were common methodologies — 
some said because they had multiple authors and 
therefore were safer for the researchers than single 
author methods. There were some ethnographic- 
type studies by local scholars, largely of folklore. 
Only in Yugoslavia, which was relatively open, 
were extended ethnographic studies by a few out- 
siders permitted, like the Halperns in Serbia, and 
Lockwood in Bosnia. In the late 1980s there was 
also the work of De Jong and Silverman in Bul- 
garia, that of Reineck in Kosova, as well as a 
remarkable study of Muslim identity through the 
perspective of women in a mixed village in Bosnia, 
Being Muslim the Bosnian Way (1995), by Norwe- 
gian scholar Tone Bringa. To get permission to do 
the study in the late 1980s, Bringa had to apply to 
focus on village women’s issues, for Islam had 
become too problematic in the growing nationalis- 
tic politics of the country. Bringa also followed the 
Muslim villagers through the years of the Bosnian 
war to the burning of their homes and their new 
status as refugees. This sensitive study of identity 
shows the rich potential of ethnography for illumi- 
nating daily life and relationships during a time of 
great change. 


SOURCES AND METHODS OF 
RESEARCH FOR THE TRANSITION: 
1990-2000 

The transitions from socialist regimes, more 
accurately understood as transformations, did not 
occur at the same time or pace. Major research 
concerns of the decade were the growth of nation- 
alist parties and democratization across Eastern 
Europe, the process of privatization and the move 
to a market economy, ethnic conflict and refugee 
issues, and reassessment of the socialist period. In 
Albania, Bulgaria, and former Yugoslavia, right- 
wing nationalist parties, for whom women’s con- 
cerns were of low priority, took power. 

Sources for research on women and Islamic cul- 
tures during this decade included women and Mus- 
lims themselves in the Balkans to a much greater 
degree than was previously permitted, but interest 
in gender issues at the governmental level lessened 
in postsocialist times. And research methodolo- 
gies, which had been highly restricted during the 
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socialist period in Albania and Bulgaria, were 
more open, with qualitative methodologies coming 
to the fore. Thus there are life histories, narrative 
accounts, and interviews with a broader spectrum 
of people — for people were less afraid to be inter- 
viewed and scholars less constrained. A prime 
example is Post’s Women in Modern Albania: 
Firsthand Accounts of Culture and Conditions 
from over 200 Interviews, which could never have 
been attempted in the previous decade. East Euro- 
pean research institutions had limited funds, but a 
broader range of their scholars’ and leaders’ voices 
were heard through their media, through United 
Nations sponsored conference publications, and 
through Western publications that sought out local 
voices, like Renne’s Ana’s Land: Sisterhood in 
Eastern Europe or Gal and Kligman’s Reproduc- 
ing Gender: Politics, Publics and Everyday Life 
after Socialism. Indeed the anthology became the 
research genre of the decade, promoting both 
local perspectives as well as bases for comparative 
study. 

Despite the overall openness to society, this was 
nevertheless a time when local writers could be pil- 
loried for criticizing actions of their new nation 
states. Most famous is the case of the “five 
witches,” namely Rada Ivekovic, Jelena Lovric, 
Slavenka Drakuli¢, Dubravka Ugresi¢, and Vesna 
Kesic, whose feminist perspectives and speaking 
out against the nationalistic manipulation of rape 
made them targets for public abuse in Zagreb 
newspapers in 1992 and after (Kesic, 1999). 
Women’s movements against war, beginning with 
the First World War, and continuing to the Women 
in Black of Belgrade during the Bosnian War 
(Zajoviac, 1997), B.a.B.e. (Budi aktivna, Budi 
emancipirana, Be active, be emancipated) in 
Zagreb, Motrat Qiriazi and the Kosovar women’s 
bread march in 1998, as well as groups seeking 
justice, such as Women of Srebrenica in Bosnia, 
and Kandig’s Humanitarian Law Center in Bel- 
grade, all represent alternative responses to actions 
or inactions of their nation-states. A comparative 
study of leadership, participation, projects, and 
interaction with other antiwar women’s groups 
would bring greater understanding to this cou- 
rageous field and how it fits in the larger peace 
movement. 

Sources of changes in employment, including clo- 
sures of state owned industries like textiles, leather, 
and tobacco where women had been concentrated, 
as well as reductions in social services where many 
women worked and on whose services they were 
dependent, all provide important information for 
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how postsocialist reforms affected women. Local 
media provide commentary on these changes. To 
augment larger macro-economic studies, there is 
also need for studies of barter, of small market 
economy, of ways of coping with scant resources, 
and of how rural women responded to the changes 
and instability of postsocialist times. 

Official records of the new governments provide 
data on employment, reproduction, health, and 
education that relate to women. But caution 
should be used in interpreting them. For what does 
it mean to count people as employed when they 
haven’t been paid in many months? Or why count 
an Albanian village school if there are no teachers 
because they have gone to Greece to try to find a 
living wage? These official records also relate to 
Muslims. Bulgaria’s new government conducted 
a census in 1992, the first since 1956, in which it 
collected information on ethnic groups that are 
largely Muslim. The public response to the census 
was also telling, including the outcry and refusal to 
accept the numbers of Pomaks, some of whom had 
identified themselves as Turks. Obviously there 
need to be ongoing studies of ethnic relations in 
these countries. 

As in socialist times, surveys continued to be a 
major form of research. However, scholars should 
be aware that the decades of socialist government 
control and manipulation, preceded by centuries 
of Ottoman rule, have created deep distrust in peo- 
ple and therefore a greater tendency to provide the 
safe response. 

Information on new political party membership, 
lists of candidates for elections, and lists of the few 
women elected provide a perspective of women’s 
declining public space at this time. Again local 
media are important sources of commentary, as are 
political and policy slogans like “An unborn Croat 
is still a Croat,” to meld the nationalist with the 
anti-choice. This was also a time of growth of 
women’s organizations, many of which were 
increasingly concerned with violence in their soci- 
eties, in war and in “peacetime.” 

Main sources of research on violence against 
women in the Bosnian war are data from refugees, 
84 percent of whom were women and children. 
Refugee accounts, such as those collected by 
Mertus et al. (1997), are valuable sources, as are 
interviews by international journalists like Roy 
Gutman and Alexandra Stiglmayer on mass rape, 
and witness testimony from the International War 
Crimes Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia. In 
contrast, the national media of the times, particu- 
larly television from Belgrade and Zagreb, give 
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little reliable information other than documenting 
the extent to which they had become instruments 
of war. The horrors of the war, the inaction of 
Western governments, and the ineffectiveness of 
the United Nations led researchers to activism and 
activist methodologies. Scholars and journalists 
worked with refugee relief, helped fund local 
centers, worked on legal questions, conducted 
seminars in Bosnia, and supported restoration of 
library records destroyed by the war. An example 
of activist methodology in the aftermath of the 
ethnic conflict was Cockburn’s study (1998) of a 
woman’s clinic in Zenica, Bosnia. 

Further, the internet is a source of much informa- 
tion on the nationalist parties and platforms, polit- 
ical actions and policies, and attempts to counter 
some of these forces in Bosnia and Kosova. The 
internet especially served to link people in the dias- 
pora to their compatriots and relatives in the 
Balkans. It is not known to what extent this influ- 
enced the wars. Women’s groups have begun to use 
the internet as well. Certainly its influence will 
be an issue for future research. Meanwhile the 
internet also serves to help market literature and 
memoirs, often published by small presses, of 
people who served long prison terms, and terms of 
internal or external exile during the socialist period, 
or who were displaced by the wars of the 1990s. 

Ethical questions abound in the unstable condi- 
tions of disintegrating and reintegrating nation 
states. In one important study on fieldwork dilem- 
mas, edited by DeSoto and Dudwich (2000), 
researchers explored situations where they were 
expected to become advocates for particular 
causes, where their safety was in question, and 
where local people had misconstrued history. This 
was not to say there had not been ethical questions 
for researchers in the socialist period where loyalty, 
betrayals, and official minefields had to be negoti- 
ated. But the ethical questions of the time of tran- 
sition could be made public in ways earlier ones 
had had to be more circumspect. These continue to 
be worthy of study. 
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butions to this article. 
FRANCES TRIX 


Iran: Early 2oth Century to Present 


INTRODUCTION 

Much of what applies to the study of women and 
gender in Iranian history since 1925 applies to the 
study of any theme or episode in modern Iranian 
history. Five general categories of information are 
available to today’s researchers: archival and quan- 
titative sources, the periodical press, memoirs and 
oral history, the internet, and artistic sources (liter- 
ature and cinema). 

In recent decades the study of women and gen- 
der in Iran has become interdisciplinary, reflecting 
the contemporary methodologies of literary criti- 
cism, sociology, and anthropology. Work contin- 
ues also in a descriptive mode as new sources are 
discovered and lost narratives are recovered. As 
women became more visible professionally and 
artistically in the later twentieth century, the study 
of women and gender in Iran has capitalized on 
their greater cultural presence. 


SOURCES 

Archival and quantitative sources. Iranian 
archival sources are mostly available through pub- 
lished document sets produced by scholars under 
government supervision, be it Pahlavi or Islamic 
Republican. Three collections of documents relat- 
ing to the Women’s Awakening Project of 1936-41 
were published (two in 1992 and one in 1999). 
Despite the editorial bias against the project, 
these collections provide insight into the bureau- 
cratic challenges and ideological priorities of the 
project. British Foreign Office correspondence and 
records of the United States State Department are 
useful for their diplomatic reports on a range of 
topics and events, economic data, press clippings, 
and other cultural material. Each decade since 
1956, the Iranian government has gathered and 
published census data. Statistical information prior 
to 1956 must be gathered from United States and 
American diplomatic archives (and much of this 
consists of estimates). The one important excep- 
tion is information gathered by the Ministry of 
Culture regarding Iranian educators and students 
recorded by grade level and gender. Another po- 
tential source of statistical information prior to 
1956 is provided by Iranian government year- 
books. Last but not least, the proceedings of the 
Iranian parliament during the late Qajar, Pahlavi, 
and Islamic Republican periods are invaluable 


due to the many debates and discussions on the 
Woman Question. 

The periodical press. The richest resource for 
modern Iranian studies is the Iranian periodical 
press. The press is wonderful source for both offi- 
cial ideology and popular opinion; one can easily 
track intellectual and cultural currents, especially 
as they relate to the Woman Question and chang- 
ing conceptions of gender. Careful reading of the 
classifieds and advertisements can provide insight 
into what Iranian women (and men) were being 
sold in terms of lifestyle and products, as well as 
the goods and services they sought. Finally, the 
press is the one modern institution in which 
Iranian women have consistently participated as 
owners, editors, correspondents, consumers, and 
op-ed contributors from the late nineteenth cen- 
tury onwards. Thus, the press is a vital source for 
events and voices neglected by later historians and 
archival sources. 

One should not restrict inquiry to “women’s 
periodicals,” such as ‘Alam-i Nisvan (Women’s 
world, 1919-35), one of the longest running 
women’s magazines prior to the Second World 
War, ‘Alam-i Zanan (Women’s world, 1944), and 
Sadiqa Dawlatabadi’s Zaban-i Zandn (Women’s 
voice, 19408). For example, Iran’s longest-running 
and most widely circulated daily since 1926, 
Ittilaat (Information) provides an invaluable 
source. Finally, one should consult non-Iranian 
press. The New York Times, for example, has a 
thorough index for all of its issues since 1913 (and 
searchable on-line versions). 

Published Memoirs and Oral History. Aside 
from published memoirs (e.g. that of Badr al- 
Moluk Bamdad), there are two rich collections of 
oral histories that are readily accessible to scholars: 
the Harvard Iranian Oral History Project (IOHP) 
and the Oral History Collection of the Foundation 
for Iranian Studies (FIS). In addition to audio tape 
transcripts available at a number of research aca- 
demic institutions, IOHP Project Director Habib 
Ladjevardi has begun to edit and publish oral 
history transcripts as memoirs (see <www.ibex- 
pub.com/ibexiohp.html>). The FIS collection is 
available for listening and reading at their re- 
search center in Bethesda, Maryland. In the Islamic 
Republic, the genre of publishing interviews as 
books has resulted in interesting autobiographical 
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material from such individuals as author Simin 
Daneshvar and communist activist Maryam Firuz 
(half-sister to Sattareh Farmanfarmaian, whose 
own autobiography Daughter of Persia was pub- 
lished in the United States in 1991). 

These memoirs are important for several rea- 
sons. First, the most obscure aspect of feminist 
activism in Iran remains the inner workings and 
institutional histories of feminist organizations of 
all types (state, party-affiliated, and independent). 
We do not know as much as we should about the 
Patriotic Women’s League (1919-35), the Pahlavi 
regime’s Women’s Society (1935-19408) and the 
diverse women’s organizations of the 1940s and 
early 1950s (such as Saffiyeh Firuz’s Women’s 
Party). Although much valuable research has been 
generated through interviews by scholars such 
as Ziba Mir-Hosseini (a sociologist) and Shahla 
Haeri (an anthropologist), the sheer immediacy 
of challenges facing Iranian women today has 
resulted in the neglect of history. Second, oral his- 
tory can record voices in the twentieth and twenty- 
first centuries that are usually lost to those 
researching earlier periods. While the number of 
early activists may be few, many from the first and 
second generation of women professionals, indus- 
trial workers, and more traditional sectors of Iran- 
ian society survive, and their perspective on the 
twentieth century must also be recorded. 

Internet. In addition to the increasing number 
of research databases available on-line, there is a 
thriving Iranian internet culture in which official 
and unofficial Iranians participate. The Inde- 
pendent Iran Observer is a gateway to official 
and unofficial news about Iran (<www.ambadane. 
teheran.suite.dk/news.htm>). The catalog for the 
FIS Oral History Collection (<www.fis-iran.org>) 
and the catalog for MEDOC’s Persian Periodicals 
on microfilm (<www.lib.uchicago.edu/e/su/mideast/ 
CatIntro.html>) provide but two academic exam- 
ples. The Iranian government provides a number 
of statistics related to women’s education and 
employment in Iran today through its Canadian 
embassy (<salamiran.org/Women>). In addition, 
sites such as The Iranian (<www.iranian.com>) 
provide a valuable window on the globalization of 
Iranian culture on-line, a trend that cannot be 
ignored by contemporary researchers. 

Literary and Cinematic Sources. Students of 
the Constitutional Period and Pahlavi Dynasty 
through the White Revolution of 1963 will be 
rewarded by examining the works of ‘Ali Akbar 
Dihkhuda (the “Charand va Parand” column in 
Suar-i Israfil, 1907-09), Iraj Mirza (the ‘Arifnama, 
ca. 1920), Muhammad ‘Ali Jamalzada (Farsi 
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Shikar Ast, 1920). While the works of Sadiq 
Hidayat (d. 1951) and many of his contemporaries 
have been examined, the works of “lesser” writers 
such as Mushfiq Kazimi, Muhammad Mas‘id and 
Muhammad Hijazi have been mostly neglected. 
Yet they are important sources because of the 
subsequent political and journalistic careers of the 
authors. Students of women’s literary production 
in the twentieth century should begin with the 
poetry of Parvin I‘tisami (d. 1941) and Furigh 
Farrukhzad (d. 1968) and the prose of Simin 
Danishvar. Farrukhzad is especially important 
because of the nature of her work, the develop- 
ment of her career (she also became a documentary 
film maker) and because her generation of poets 
(Ahmad Shamlu, Nadir Nadirpur, and others) 
embraced and developed a new, freer style of 
poetry introduced by Nima Yuashij in the the 1920s. 

Since the founding of the Islamic Republic in 
1979/80, women’s literary voices, like all cultural 
voices, have bifurcated into “diaspora” and dom- 
estic manifestations. Diaspora artists, like dias- 
pora scholars, have focused on the losses of the 
Revolution of 1978/9 and the anti-feminism of 
the Islamic Republic. An instructive work in this 
genre is Mahshid Amirshahi’s 1986 Dar Hadar 
(“At Home”). Some women, such as Shahrnish 
Parsipur, joined the Iranian exile community later 
when the cost of their feminist artistic engagement 
became too high (Parsipir 1992, 1998, 1996). 

Cinematic sources can be very useful in explor- 
ing notions of gender in popular culture, elaborat- 
ing upon themes introduced in modern literature 
and illustrating competing sociopolitical agendas 
in Iranian society. The very first Iranian commer- 
cial film, Dukhtar-i Lur (1933) was produced in 
India and was an elaborate male rescue fantasy 
involving an erstwhile government official, Ja‘far, 
and a captive dancer, Golnar, in a provincial road- 
side café. After the 1950s, in addition to the many 
“second-tier” filmfdrsi movies produced in Iran 
(yet influenced by Hollywood), researchers will 
note the appearance of many film adaptations of 
literary works of male authors like Sadiq Hidayat’s 
Dash Akul (1971), Sadiq Chitbak’s Tangsir (1973), 
Hiushang Gulshiri’s Shazda Ibtijab (1974), or the 
television mini-series version of Iraj Pizishkzad’s 
D@i Jan Napul?un, as well the emergence of “art” 
films such as the annoyingly abstract Mughul-ha 
(Parviz Kimyava’l, 1972). 

Ironically, the Islamic Republic’s restrictive 
cultural policies have proven a boon to Iranian 
cinema. Since the release of Basha: The Little 
Stranger by Bahram Bayda’ (Beyza’i) in 1989, 
Iranian art films have become a hot commodity in 
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the international film market. The banning of most 
Hollywood imports to Iran and restrictions on 
how women were to appear on film have had an 
interesting effect. Female characters in Iranian art 
films since the 1980s (at least since Basha), have 
tended to be stronger and more clearly defined. 
Furthermore, the Iran-Iraq war (1980-88) and its 
aftermath provide a compelling context to study 
gender ideology both in war propaganda films (e.g. 
Visa and Footprints in the Sand) and in films by 
more critical observers like Muhsin Makhmalbaf 
(Marriage of the Blessed, 1989). Even among 
serious film makers, there are diverse takes on 
Iranian society ranging from the nuanced and 
optimistic Koker trilogy of ‘Abbas Kiyarustami 
(Kiarostami) to the darker views of Ja‘far Panahi 
(The Circle, 2000). Contrasts such as these will 
provide rich analytical terrain for students of gen- 
der and culture in Iranian society. There is also 
a greater presence of women actors and direct- 
ors (e.g. Tahmina Milani, Two Women, 2000) 
than ever before and studies of their careers and 
art might provide further insight into the dynam- 
ics of women’s entrance into male-dominated 
professions. 


METHODOLOGY 

The earliest scholarship on women and gender 
in Iranian society dates from the White Revolution 
in the 1960s. Both Badr al-Moluk Bamdad’s his- 
tory of Iranian women since the Constitutional 
Revolution of 1905-6 and Pari Shaykh al-Islami’s 
work on women activists and journalists are 
merely descriptive and somewhat compromised by 
the fact that they were written to present Pahlavi 
state engagement with the Woman Question in 
the most favorable light. Shaykh al-Islami’s work 
owes something to the traditional genres of biblio- 
graphical compilation that were prevalent through 
the nineteenth century but, of course, draws upon 
modern autobiographical and journalistic sources. 
European and American trained scholars such 
as Janet Afary, Eliz Sanasarian, Parvin Paidar, 
Afsaneh Najmabadi, Shahla Haeri, and Erika 
Fried! published their works in the wake of the rich 
interdisciplinary atmosphere of Euro-American 
academia from the 1960s onwards and the rise of 
the Islamic Republic. 

Sanasarian, Afary, Najmabadi, and Paidar all 
introduce an interpretive paradigm to their largely 
historical research. In The Women’s Rights Move- 
ment in Iran (1981), Sanasarian adapted Jo Free- 
man’s (1975) model for understanding American 
women’s political activism in the 1960s. Following 
Deniz Kandiyoti’s argument that patriarchy is best 
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defined by women’s resistance to it rather than as a 
formal dogma emanating from ideological texts 
(the Quran and body of hadith included), some 
researchers have begun to focus on the social and 
institutional continuities that run through dis- 
tinct political periods. Drawing on census data 
from the late Pahlavi period onwards and oral his- 
tories, Poya was able to illustrate the role of eco- 
nomic forces and women’s resistance in modifying 
ideology-driven Islamic Republican barriers to 
women’s economic and political participation 
in Iranian society. Paidar has argued for a “patri- 
archal consensus” embraced by the political left, 
Islamicists, and secular modernists from the Con- 
stitutional Revolution to the Islamic Republic. 
Moghissi’s Populism and Feminism in Iran (1994) 
also posits patriarchy as having a logic independ- 
ent of any ideological framework. The work of 
Friedl and Haeri was based on field research cov- 
ering the late Pahlavi and republican periods and 
both found much in Iranian culture that operated 
with reference to a social context that was not 
immediately transformed by political or ideologi- 
cal tone set in Tehran. The shift in scholarly atten- 
tion from politics and formal ideology to the 
development of culture and institutions has pro- 
duced a more complicated picture of the history of 
gender in Iranian society. Najmabadi has illus- 
trated the crucial role of gender in shaping Iran’s 
modern education system, judicial system, and 
parliament during the Constitutional Revolution. 
Amin’s study of the Women’s Awakening of 1936 
has also considered gender ideology as a point of 
intersection among different ideologies and insti- 
tutions (the press and the state). Throughout these 
shifts in academic focus and theoretical orienta- 
tion, new information has enriched the narratives 
about women and gender in Iranian history either 
due to re-examinations of existing sources (press 
and archival) or the incorporation of neglected or 
previously unavailable sources (census data, press, 
and oral history). 

For all scholars, the Revolution of 1978/9 has 
forced a reconsideration of the state and Islam 
in perpetuating gender discrimination in modern 
Middle Eastern societies. The first question is why 
did so many Iranian women join men in rejecting 
Pahlavi modernism in favor of Islamic feminism? 
Indeed, Western and expatriate Iranian scholar- 
ship in the early 1980s had a polemical quality, 
exposing the misogyny of traditional Islamic texts 
and the contemporary injustices of the Islamic 
Republic. As scholars have looked back to the 
Constitutional Revolution of 1905/6, the Women’s 
Awakening project of 1936-41, the women’s 
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suffrage movement of the 1940s and 1950s, the 
White Revolution of 1963, and the Family Law 
of 1967 — all moments of feminist progress — new 
questions emerged. Why did women gain so little 
from the Constitutional Revolution? Why was 
women’s liberation from the veil forced? How 
did the meaning of the veil change over time? 
What is the cost of allying feminist advances 
with autocratic regimes? These questions have a 
practical urgency at the beginning of the twenty- 
first century as the Woman Question has again 
become a contentious political frontier — this 
time between “reformist” and “hard-line” Islamic 
republicanism. 
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Afghanistan: r9th and 2oth Centuries 


Both primary and secondary sources for the study 
of women and Islamic cultures in Afghanistan for 
most of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are 
limited. The richest and most accessible archival 
sources are those of British imperial India. There 
are also a variety of travelers’ tales and more re- 
cent ethnographies, most of which, like the sec- 
ondary social studies and political histories of the 
country, rarely go beyond the genre conventions 
of the period when they were written. 

Accounts since the coup d’état of 1973, the 
Soviet invasion of the country in 1979, and the 
subsequent civil and American wars are of a dif- 
ferent order. These latter materials focus on 
national politics, Afghan resistance, and the rise 
of Islamism. Here the primary sources include 
government, NGO, and journalists’ reports, as 
well as the newspapers of political parties. Much 
of the secondary literature treats the relation be- 
tween international politics and the political situ- 
ation in the country as a whole. In these respects, 
recent materials are comparable to the crisis liter- 
atures from Palestine, Somalia, and Kosovo. 

Most of the sources from both periods are 
uncritically Orientalist in two respects. First, they 
reproduce the dominant masculinisms of Afghan 
and international politics that assert an unprob- 
lematized, categorical division between women 
and men. Secondly, they tend to generalize and 
reify “Islam,” treating idealized or elite accounts 
of religious belief and practice, while ignor- 
ing the complexities and contradictions in the 
religious practices of ordinary people. For both 
reasons, the Afghan literature is very strongly 
male-biased. The literature thus invites innovative 
new studies that adopt imaginative, and particu- 
larly comparative, methodologies. Inspiration 
might come from ethnographies and social histo- 
ries from other countries. These should focus on 
gender (and not women per se) as the study of the 
knowledge and social organization of sexual dif- 
ferentiation, and on the everyday practice of Islam 
by both women and men of different classes, in 
exile, in refugee camps, and in adjacent rural 
and urban settings. Torab’s (1996, 2002) Iranian 
ethnography, for instance, offers a comparative 
model that combines these two perspectives to 
consider the mutual construal of gendered, reli- 
gious identities. 


Another difficulty with studies in the 1990s and 
this century is that they have almost completely 
ignored the historical sources and ethnographies 
based on fieldwork done in the 1960s and 1970s 
(since the 1980s extended fieldwork based on 
participant-observation has not been possible). 
This unwillingness to look back is coupled with 
another kind of blind spot. Almost all recently 
published work has actually ignored the massive 
changes in Afghan society produced by more than 
two decades of war, at least a million deaths, the 
movement of half the population into internal 
or foreign exile, and considerable urbanization. 
Many recent studies implicitly assume that the 
current configuration of both gender and Islam 
are somehow traditional. Yet both gender rela- 
tions and Islamic beliefs and practices have 
changed greatly during this period because Islam 
and Islamic understandings of gender have been 
central to the ideologies of all sides in both the 
civil wars, and in the resistance to Russian and 
American invasions. 

In these circumstances, previous studies must 
necessarily be the basis for critical theoretical 
approaches to the processes of radical social 
change. For example, theoretically challenging 
new studies might explore the nuanced range of 
gendered identities previously available to wo- 
men and men of a particular class or community 
and consider how processses of gendering, sexual- 
ity, and embodiment have altered in the face of 
war, exile, and perhaps previously unanticipated 
poverty. Equally, there are as yet no detailed, 
located studies of the processes whereby previous 
religious dispositions and practices have changed 
in the tragic circumstances of the past three 
decades. Such studies could raise new, and acutely 
important, questions of general and theoretical 
interest about the relation between gender and 
ritual responsibility, and the relation between 
people’s lives and changing ideas about the nature 
of suffering, evil, martyrdom, or the afterlife. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY TRAVELERS’ 

AND COLONIAL ACCOUNTS 

The Afghan travel accounts published by Euro- 
pean and Asian men were part of the public dis- 
course on the Great Game of imperial conquest 
played out between the Russian and British em- 
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pires throughout the nineteenth century. Many of 
the travelers were directly or indirectly in imperial 
service, and their work also included a variety of 
secret military and government reports and maps. 
Russians wrote of the north (Khanikoff 1845, 
Grodekoff 1880), while agents associated with the 
British traveled more widely in Afghanistan, but 
tended to write of the south and east (Masson 
1842, Mohan Lal 1846, Raverty 1888). In both 
the published and archival sources, there are rarely 
more than the most fleeting references to domestic 
life or practiced Islam. Of course, some materials 
can be extrapolated from the travelers’ books, 
from detailed reports such as that by the political 
agent, Rawlinson (1841), and the later series of 
Afghan gazeteers (Adamec 1974), which provide 
information on demographics, tribal and ethnic 
groupings, taxation and local economies. 

Robertson’s late (1896), detailed and sympa- 
thetic account of the everyday lives of the kdfirs 
(or pagans) of northeastern Afghanistan is excep- 
tional in this respect, and includes chapters on the 
position of women, life course rituals, and village 
life. Jones’s 1974 ethnography of Nuristanis con- 
tinues this broad focus. Pierre Centlivres’s 1992 
account of the baccha dancing boys who often 
entertained travelers offers an excellent model for 
the re-examination of early sources. Lindisfarne 
(1997) develops this theme via a series of previ- 
ously unasked ethnographic questions about 
homosexuality and transgendering. 

Another exception is Lady Sale’s journal of the 
first Afghan war. This describes life in the British 
cantonment in Kabul, and Lady Sale’s nine months 
as a hostage captured in the aftermath of the 
British retreat from Kabul in 1841. Some 16,000 
soldiers and camp followers died in the retreat that 
has been described as the greatest defeat inflicted 
upon the British by an Asian enemy until the fall 
of Singapore in the Second World War (Macrory 
1969, ix). In part to explain the catastrophe, sub- 
sequent British accounts of the Afghans, and par- 
ticularly the Pashtun/Pakhtun tribespeople of the 
northwest frontier, exaggerated their treachery 
and ruthless ferocity. The attributions of a super- 
masculine identity to the “wily Pathans,” and of 
barbarism to bloodthirsty Pashtun women, was 
perpetuated by the British defeats in the second 
and third Anglo-Afghan wars of 1878 and 1919 
(see, for example, Bellew 1880, Pennel 1909; and 
compare Kipling 1990, 337). 


ETHNICITY 
Another source of Pashtun bias stems from the 
place ethnicity played in the consolidation of the 
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Afghan state. Amir al-Rahman relied heavily on 
his fellow Pashtuns to conquer the Hazarajat and 
Nuristan, and secure the northern marches in 
Afghan Turkestan. To consolidate his rule, he 
offered Pashtuns tax breaks, exemption from mil- 
itary service, and land grants in traditionally non- 
Pashtun regions of the country. In so doing, he 
opened sores of ethnic rivalry that have festered in 
Afghanistan for the past century. 

Yet in much literature on Afghanistan, ethni- 
city, instead of being problematized, is taken as 
a given, thus naturalizing the “tribal,” and thus 
implicitly, “primitive” or “medieval” character of 
the Afghan people. This ignores differences of 
social class, hides the feudal character of rural 
land tenure and the feudal state, and creates the 
ahistorical euphemism of “warlordism” as if it is 
not a structural feature of inequalities among 
Afghan citizens. The problem is perpetuated 
because of the self-fulfilling aspects of ethnic 
labeling. Particular groups of people come to 
describe themselves and others by ethnic and/or 
tribal labels. Following which, even the more 
careful ethnographic studies tend to be couched, 
quite uncritically, in ethnic terms, while ignoring 
the historical and state-building processes that 
have created, and continue to alter, the Afghan 
discourse on ethnicity. Indeed, ethnicity has be- 
come much more salient since 1989, and changed 
its meanings again since the American war. In 
this respect, it is important to see “tribes” and 
“the state” as mutually construed, and to prob- 
lematize the notions of “ethnicity” and “identity” 
that frame so much of recent Afghan scholarship 
(R. Tapper 1983, 1988). R. Tapper (1984) offers 
a brief but cogent case study suggesting how eth- 
nic identification was, in the early 1970s, interpo- 
lated in class politics in northern Afghanistan. 
There is much further new work to be done in this 
area. 

The focus on ethnicity has both directed schol- 
arly attention away from processes of gendering 
and practiced Islam and distorted other studies. 
For example, the power of the ethnic stereotypes, 
and the political and economic domination of 
Pashtuns, continues to be reproduced in often 
crude accounts of Pashtunwali, or the Pashtun 
“honor code.” Pashtun “honor” is also some- 
times understood by Afghans and others as resid- 
ing in Pashtun men’s willingness to fight over 
“women, gold, and land” (zan, zar, zemin). 
Comments about Pashtun “honor” — that is, about 
hospitality, sanctuary, feud, tribal councils, pur- 
dah, and jihad — are frequently used to explain the 
present politics of the Afghan state, the resistance 
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parties, and most recently the rise and fall of 
the Taliban. Typically, the focus on Pashtunwali 
misses the economic, or property, component of 
political attributions of “honor” and “shame.” 
Yet “honor” and “shame” are local idioms for 
explaining the class dimensions of gendered dif- 
ferences, purdah, marriage practices, and, indeed, 
the subversive power of “shame” as a “weapon 
of the weak” which is available to both women 
and men. For a radical reconsideration of the 
notions of “honor” and “shame” in Middle 
Eastern ethnography, see Lindisfarne (1994). See 
also Rubin (1997) and Lindisfarne (2002) on rea- 
sons for the present salience of gender in Afghan 
and international politics. 

The fierce “Afghan” (also known as Pashtun/ 
Pakhtun) stereotype hides much else as well. It 
hides gender blurring or inversion in childhood, 
and in a variety of other contexts (Centlivres 
1992), including an early twentieth-century 
account of a young widow who became a bandit 
leader after her husband’s execution (N. Tapper 
1991b, 195-6). It also hides the disciplined non- 
violent independence movement of Pukhtun 
Redshirts, or “Servants of God,” in British 
India from 1930 to 1947. This movement was 
grounded in Pakhtunwali, Islam, and Gandhism; 
it involved the active participation of both women 
and men. It is described in Banerjee’s (2000) 
superb oral and archival history. Edwards too has 
re-examined the “moral fault lines” on the fron- 
tier, offering a interesting discussion of the con- 
trasting use of gendered and religious metaphors 
by the Pakhtuns and British at the end of the nine- 
teenth century (1989, 1996; for the place of 
Pakhtunwali in the colonial period and in the 
Afghan-Soviet war, 1986). 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY ACCOUNTS 

Political histories perpetuate the focus on 
Pashtuns, tribalism and nomadism, as well as 
the Pashtun biases of the Afghan state itself 
(see, for example, Gregorian 1969, Kakar 1979, 
but compare Mohammad 1914-15). These histo- 
ries leave largely unexamined the topics of feudal- 
ism, class politics, and the dominant practices of 
Sunni Islam, and certainly of women and gender. 
Kemali’s (1985) account of matrimonial law does 
necessarily treat these topics. So too do accounts 
of the reign of the modernizing Amir Amanullah, 
who promoted dress reform (Scarce 1975), and 
women’s education, in ways comparable to the 
reforms also taking place in Iran, Turkey, and 
Egypt during the same period. With hindsight, 
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a tragic irony colors the theoretically flawed 
literature, which treats changes in “the position 
of women,” as inevitable, straightforward, and 
linear aspects of “progress” (see, for example, 
Knabe’s sociological account 1977, or the anec- 
dotal histories collected by Delloye 1980 and 
Lajoinie 1980). More rigorous studies of women’s 
health, such as that by Hunte (1985), and by 
Michelle and Robin Poulton (1979) are as valu- 
able as they are unusual. 


ETHNOGRAPHIES 

Gilsenan (1990) has noted that there was 
“something oddly unproblematic” about Middle 
Eastern anthropology of the 1960s and early 
19708, the period when most of the Afghan field 
studies were done. At the time, ethnographic 
“coverage” was an important impetus in the 
anthropology of the Middle East. Most studies 
were deeply conservative and reproduced the bias 
towards rural, “romantic” subjects, while ignor- 
ing questions of political economy, social stratifi- 
cation, or, more simply, “history and power.” 
At the time, gender and practiced Islam were, at 
best, topics of marginal ethnographic interest. 
Heterogeneous, descriptive, and theoretically un- 
demanding, the Afghan ethnographies are barely 
known to scholars outside the region. Yet, sadly, 
these studies now have an archival value no one 
could have anticipated 30 years ago. 

Given the oddly unproblematic character of 
ethnographies of the period, it is not surprising 
that they perpetuate a Pashtun bias. However, 
there are, among the anthropological studies 
of Pashtuns/Pakhtuns some that offer nuanced, 
gender-sensitive accounts (Glatzer 1977, Boeson 
1978-80, Anderson 1982, Lindholm 1982, Tava- 
kolian 1984, and N. Tapper 19914). See also 
Tapper and Tapper 1986 as a model for exploring 
the mutual construal of gender and practiced 
Islam, in this case through food and commensal 
practices. Grima’s later study (1992), carried out 
in Pakistan, is exceptional in its focus on per- 
formance, text, and storytelling, and its feminist 
commitment to describing how “honorable” 
Pakhtun women are defined through rituals of 
grief and suffering. 

The unevenness of the descriptions of women’s 
lives is itself remarkable in the ethnographies of 
non-Pashtun groups (Ferdinand 1964 on Persian- 
speaking peoples of the central part of the coun- 
try, Singh Uberoi 1971, and Michelle and Robin 
Poulton 1979 on Tajiks, Shahrani 1979 on the 
Kirghiz and Wakhi of the northeast, and Barfield 
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1981 on Arabs. For Turkmen, Uzbeks, and others, 
see Kreuger 1963, Stucki 1978, Shalinsky 1979, 
and Rao 1981). Ironically, religious beliefs and 
practices are best described for the Hazara Shit 
minority who live in the central part of the coun- 
try (Canfield 1973, Mousavi 1997). And the 
“coverage” itself is uneven: for example, there is 
little literature on Afghan Baluch. 

Only a few Afghan ethnographies have an 
urban focus. Pierre Centlivres’s study (1972) of 
the Uzbek-dominated Tashgurghan bazaar is of 
particular importance in this respect. Centlivres 
(1998) and Micheline Centlivres-Demont (1988) 
have worked for more than 40 years in Afghan- 
istan. Their publications form the richest body of 
ethnographic materials on the country. Their work 
has also consistently responded thoughtfully to 
changing scholarly debates outside of the region, 
resulting in many perceptive, varied, but always 
theoretically sophisticated, papers on gender and 
practiced Islam. Two scholars working in the city 
of Herat also offer models for the study of gender 
and practiced Islam. Doubleday’s Three Women 
of Herat (1988, and see also Slobin 1976) is an 
important, highly readable autobiogaphy about 
women and women’s music. Margaret Mills’s 
insights (1985, 1991) come from her dual com- 
mitment: to attend to gender issues, and to treat 
folktales within a postmodernist framework as 
“open works” that explore subtle interpreta- 
tions and negotiations of position and meaning 
through the idioms of gender, religion, and secu- 
lar politics. 


RECENT LITERATURE 

The dominant rhetoric of resistance in Afghan- 
istan since the nineteenth century has been 
Islamic. This tradition has been revived in the 
internal resistance to the communist parties who 
ruled Afghanistan after 1977, and against the 
Soviet invaders. Islamic idioms have also framed 
discourse about Afghanistan during civil war, 
through the rise of the Taliban, and the American 
“War on Terrorism.” This focus on Islam is evi- 
dent in writing after Da’tid’s coup of 1973. Since 
the Soviet invasion of 1979 there have been some 
Afghan, but virtually no foreign, scholars work- 
ing in the country. Apart from official government 
publications, most of the recent literature is by 
journalists, members of NGOs, and the Afghan 
political parties themselves. 

Over the past 20 years, Afghanistan Info has 
been the most consistent source on a wide range 
of topics. Other sources (MERIP, Roy 1985, 
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Rubin 1995, Rashid 1999, and Neale 2001) 
provide important political background to the 
Afghan revolutions and the Islamic resistance, as 
do a number of edited works. Of the latter, a 
number include papers on women (Shahrani and 
Canfield 1984, Farr and Merriam 1987, WUFA 
1990, Weiner and Banuazizi 1994, Atabaki and 
O’Kane 1998, and Maley 1999). 

Gauhari’s autobiography (1996) of her flight 
from Kabul to find refuge in the United States 
anticipates further accounts of middle-class 
Afghan exiles. Smith, a women’s health worker, 
lived in north and central Afghanistan for several 
years before the rise of the Taliban. Smith’s brave 
account (2001) is refreshingly free of NGO jar- 
gon. Importantly, she documents the engaged 
flexibility of women’s responses to war in ways 
that confound the stereotypes of passive, isolated 
“traditional Afghan women” and a reified notion 
of “Afghan culture.” Too often elsewhere in 
discussions of human rights and humanitarian 
aid (Piquard 1989, Christensen 1990, and the 
Amnesty Report 1995), the categories “women,” 
and “Afghan culture” are treated as self-evident. 
Where this occurs, little or no attention is then 
paid to “gender” as way of construing social dif- 
ference, hierarchy, and indeed particular religious 
identities. Ellis (2000), the Canadian feminist and 
anti-war activist, sees women as active agents, 
and she reports on all the women involved in the 
Afghan wars, including the Soviet women and 
Afghan refugees in Moscow and elsewhere in the 
former Soviet Union. Yet in its very breadth of 
concern, her focus on “women” as a self-evident 
category is surprising. Gender (as it defines 
women and men) in only one of many ways in 
which Afghans experience difference and in- 
equality today. Ellis’s book is also, and probably 
inevitably, anecdotal, as is typical of crisis litera- 
tures, which, by definition, focus on what is dis- 
continuous, acute, and unusual in people’s lives. 
In tragic circumstances, this is not wrong. But it 
is a bias against arguments and insights about 
continuity, processes of routinization, and, most 
important, structures that replicate and promote 
fragmentation, uncertainty, and “instability.” 
Moreover, crisis literature is prone, as Dupree 
warns of the Amnesty document (1999, 147, n. 8), 
to the repetitious reporting of fears and rumors 
which lack adequate verification. Yet Ellis’s work 
is also to be treasured for its sentiment, and dedi- 
cation, and Ellis usefully includes a chronology of 
Afghan women’s history, and a list of organiza- 
tions working with Afghan women. 
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Nancy LINDISFARNE 


Soviet Central Asia and Azerbaijan: 1917-1991 


THE LATE COLONIAL PERIOD 

Sources that permit a multi-faceted inquiry into 
the lives of Central Asian and Azerbaijani women 
become far more available in the period following 
the Russian conquest than previously. Russians 
began the conquest of the Kazakh steppe in the 
late 1700s, and ended their Central Asian cam- 
paigns with the conquest of the Pamirs and Gok- 
Tepe in the 1880s. Russia obtained sections of the 
Caucasus, including Azerbaijan, from Iran in 1828. 

Native written sources, better preserved for the 
post-conquest period than previously, are more 
abundant for the sedentary peoples than for 
nomadic peoples. Substantial collections of 
records from Islamic courts can illuminate mate- 
rial aspects of women’s lives. Court documents 
include marriage contracts, mahr agreements, and 
divorce decisions, all of which reveal typical pat- 
terns of women’s property ownership and control 
among town and city dwellers. Transactions con- 
cerning women slaves are found in Bukharan 
Islamic court records in the late nineteenth century. 
Social changes following the Russian conquest, 
the beginning of the Jadid, or Islamic modernist 
movement, an increase in secular writing, and 
access to publishing technologies, make available 
native writings on women, especially when 
Central Asians first published their own newspa- 
pers in 1906. A few Central Asian women’s writ- 
ings were published between 1906 and 1917, in 
Central Asian newspapers such as Sada-i Fargana 
and Turkistan Vilayetining Gazetasi, in collections 
of poetry, in the Crimean Tatar women’s newspa- 
per Alem-i-Nisvan, and the Kazan Tatar women’s 
journal, Swyum Bike. In addition to newspaper 
and journal articles written by men, focusing on 
women’s morals, the Woman Question, and 
women’s education, men’s literary productions 
and plays made women’s lives and roles a matter 
of public attention. 

External representations of Central Asian 
women in the late Russian colonial period are 
found in the works of scholars and colonial 
administrators from Russia, and in travel 
accounts by Russians and other foreigners. 
Russian colonial efforts to codify Central Asian 
law and custom established and supported 
Russian images of the downtrodden Central Asian 


woman; Graf Palen’s account of his review of 
Central Asian native courts in 1909 included, 
within an overall disparagement of justice by and 
for Central Asians, descriptions of maltreatment 
of women and applications of Shari‘a that 
Palen used as evidence of Central Asian back- 
wardness. Ethnographers in government service, 
and influenced by Morgan, Engels, and others, 
sought the “primitive” in Central Asia, and men- 
tioned women in schematic ways within descrip- 
tions of extended family, marriage, and property 
(Ostroumov 1908, Grebenkin 1872, Lykoshin 
1915). In 1886, Vladimir Nalivkin and Maria 
Nalivkina published Observations on the Daily 
Lives of Women of the Sedentary Native 
Population of Fargana, the only scholarly mono- 
graph on Central Asian women from the colo- 
nial period. The Nalivkins based their work on a 
year living as ethnographers in Nanai, where they 
compared women’s roles of local sedentary people 
and nomads. Their knowledge of Uzbek and 
Nalivkina’s access to women’s daily lives make 
this one of the few essential works for the 
researcher in this period. Other scholars published 
articles focusing on particular aspects of the treat- 
ment of women, such as A. N. Samoilovich on for- 
bidden words among married “Kirgiz” (Kazakh) 
women. Like ethnographers, travelers, who were 
mostly male, had little access to Central Asian 
women, and limited their comments to what men 
told them. Accounts by astute observers such as 
the American diplomat Eugene Schuyler (1876) 
include brief sections on women. Women travelers 
in the colonial and early Soviet periods wrote 
more substantial observations about Central 
Asian women; of particular value is Annette 
Meakin (1915). Foreign travel accounts combine 
empathy and occasional admiration for Central 
Asian women with exoticism. 


THE SOVIET PERIOD 

The Bolshevik revolution brought a dramatic 
increase in government and Communist Party 
attention to Azerbaijani and Central Asian 
women, a burst of publication, vast growth in col- 
lection of information, and ongoing research by 
and about Central Asian and Azerbaijani women. 
In the 1920s, the women’s division of the 
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Communist Party directed efforts to create knowl- 
edge about Central Asian women as well as efforts 
to transform them. Sources from 1917 until the 
mid-1950s include publications by Central Asian 
and Azerbaijani women about themselves, pub- 
lished materials written by government and party 
workers, archival materials from government and 
party divisions that dealt with women, studies by 
Soviet ethnographers, and accounts by foreign 
travelers. With the Khrushchev “thaw,” starting in 
1956, in addition to these types of sources, aca- 
demic studies of women in Soviet Central Asia 
and Azerbaijan grew dramatically until the late 
1980s. Sources on Central Asian and Azerbaijani 
women in the Soviet period also include women’s 
magazines, literature, memoirs, and biography. 

Scholarly studies of women in Central Asia and 
the Caucasus during the Soviet period were 
designed to show the success of Soviet policies 
toward women. Thus modernizing achievements 
were presented in positive terms, while practices 
deemed anti-modern were marginalized as “left- 
overs from the past.” An ideologically-driven 
scholarship emerging from growing national units 
of the Soviet Academy of Sciences produced a 
solid body of knowledge about women’s increas- 
ing participation in public life. By contrast, 
Western, that is European and American, studies 
of women in Soviet Central Asia and Azerbaijan 
usually focused on the shortcomings of Soviet 
policies. 


1917-19308 

From the 1917 revolution until 1930, the vol- 
ume of information about women in Central Asia 
and Azerbaijan grew exponentially. Between 
February and October 1917, a free press allowed 
Muslim women and men to articulate their 
desires; women published pleas for education in 
the Tatar women’s journal Swyum Bike (Kazan), 
as well as in the Turkic language press in general. 
After the Bolshevik revolution, state control of the 
press diminished free speech, while state support 
of non-Russian language media allowed native- 
language papers and journals to flourish in 
Central Asia and Azerbaijan. With party support 
and direction, women’s magazines were founded, 
such as Sharg Gadini (Azerbaijan 1923), Yangi Yo’l 
(Uzbekistan 1924), and Erkin Ayal (Kazakhstan 
1925). Some of the material in these journals was 
translated from the Russian press, but much of it 
was written by Muslim women, and expressed 
their concerns for education and for women’s 
protection in domestic and civil matters. Muslim 
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women journalists of the 1920s also contributed 
regular columns on women’s issues to general 
newspapers such as Oizil O’zbekiston. Russians 
wrote about Central Asian women in Russian 
journals such as Novyi Vostok. The native lan- 
guage press and the Russian language press often 
differed: the Russian language press was very crit- 
ical of Central Asian society; the native language 
press was also critical but far more nuanced, and 
contained many more contributions from Central 
Asians. 

The women’s division of the Communist Party 
made Muslim women their own project; the 
Moscow-based Russian-language journal Kom- 
munistka featured articles on “women of the 
East” in every issue. These articles focused on the 
success and failure of the Communist Party in 
enforcing new civil laws in Muslim areas, and in 
bringing about cultural revolution to change 
Islamic and customary practices. Scholars, espe- 
cially ethnographers sent to Central Asia and 
Azerbaijan by Moscow and Leningrad academies, 
sought and published materials that would 
demonstrate to the Russian elite Muslims’ back- 
wardness or even primativeness through accounts 
of marriage and religious practices, such as 
Troitskaia’s work on women Sufis. To prompt 
state investment in the party project for drawing 
women into paid work, the women’s division car- 
ried out studies of women’s unpaid labor. State 
and party archives contain details of Muslim 
women’s lives in papers from divisions and min- 
istries of education, medicine, justice, the women’s 
division, and the commission for improving work- 
ing women’s lives. 

The Communist Party archives contain detailed 
records of the Hujum, or Assault, campaign of 
1927-9, with reports from local party cells noting 
who supported and who resisted this party-led 
effort at a cultural revolution that attempted to 
transform Muslim women’s lives rapidly and rad- 
ically, and that met with violent backlash in 
Uzbekistan and Tajikistan. 

In the 19308, increased party control and sur- 
veillance turned the press in Central Asia and 
Azerbaijan into a relentlessly propagandist media, 
reducing the merits of newspapers and journals as 
sources for that period. Government ministries 
gathered less information about women. The 
Communist Party, though it closed its women’s 
division, remains the most important source of 
documentation about women’s lives in the 19308, 
with its observers attentive to signs of state suc- 
cess in transforming women as well as signs of 
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continuing practices and attitudes limiting women. 
Most archival documents are in Russian, although 
there are petitions from individuals and court 
records in native languages, sometimes untrans- 
lated. In the 1920s and 1930s, native language 
documents produced by government bodies often 
appear in the archives with Russian translations. 


1930S: CENSUSES 

From the late 1930s through the end of the 
Soviet period, the means by which the government 
assembled information about women were sys- 
tematized. Decennial censuses, beginning in 1939, 
produced statistics that aided the Soviet govern- 
ment’s portrait of continuous improvement in 
women’s lives. Academies of science in Central 
Asia and Azerbaijan, as well as those in Moscow 
and Leningrad, trained ethnographers to collect 
information and material on daily life, marriage, 
and family. The same academies began promoting 
a remembrance of women’s history, starting in the 
late 1950s. In the late 1950s, after the Khrushchev 
thaw and de-Stalinization, old Communist activists 
wrote about the party’s early efforts to liberate 
Muslim women. The academies produced vol- 
umes on women in Central Asia, including histo- 
ries of the Soviet period, document collections, 
studies concerning women and labor, women and 
law, and women and Islam. 

The Soviet censuses provided the basis for much 
statistical and empirical study of women in 
Central Asia and Azerbaijan. Censuses included 
gender, age, and nationality breakdowns for each 
republic, and for most categories of inquiry. The 
census paid attention to work and education, pro- 
viding detailed proof of the Soviet Union’s success 
in increasing educational access, and showing 
clearly the gendered patterns of labor emerging in 
the Soviet Union. In addition, the census depicted 
living standards, and included tables that made 
comparisons among republics, for everything 
from average food consumption, to living space 
per capita in public housing, to numbers of hospi- 
tal beds and doctors and nurseries per region or 
republic. More specific breakdowns of women’s 
participation in areas of the economy are found in 
annual volumes called Narodnoe Khoziaistvo SSR 
(National economy of the USSR), but these lack 
detailed breakdowns by ethnic group; more spe- 
cific exploration of demographic issues is found in 
Vestnik Statistiki (Bulletin of statistics). In the 
1970s and 1980s, some republics put out booklets 
of statistics on women. These presentations were 
ideologically driven, designed to show that the 
“great October socialist revolution liberated 
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women from exploitation and slavery” (Women 
of Soviet Uzbekistan, 4). Numbers and percent- 
ages of women in higher education and _profes- 
sions, nurseries, numbers of children per mother, 
and production of goods for women and children 
were detailed, but very little information was 
given on divorce, abortion, and none on use of 
contraception. Statistical information was pub- 
lished in Russian. 


1940S: ETHNOGRAPHY 

Ethnography of Central Asia and the Cauca- 
sus provided the richest source of information 
about women from the 1940s through rg9t. 
Ethnography adhered closely to the Marxist- 
Leninist description of human development, and 
continually sought to document Central Asian 
emergence from the feudal stage to the socialist 
stage, skipping the capitalist stage. These intellec- 
tual frameworks and political sensitivities directed 
and proscribed topics of ethnographic study, but 
nonetheless, ethnographers produced excellent 
studies of Central Asian cultures. Religious obser- 
vance, though investigated by some, was pre- 
sented as a dying relic of the past, or simply as 
historical, as in Sukhareva’s work on Uzbe- 
kistan (1960). Material culture studies thrived 
in the 1970s, with studies of women’s costume 
providing a wealth of knowledge on women’s 
social practices. Examinations of family life and 
marriage (Bikzhanova 1959, Zhakipova 1971, 
Zhumagulov 1960, Kisliakov 1959) were often 
framed by assumptions that socialism would 
break down extended family structures. All man- 
ner of studies pitted the “backward” against the 
“modern” and the socialist, with confidence that 
the latter was winning the struggle; in this frame- 
work, women’s work outside the home, nuclear 
families, homes furnished “European-style,” 
abandonment of traditional dress, and adoption 
of the Red Wedding were all destined to be found 
and lauded. However ideologically shaped ethno- 
graphic studies were, their substance makes them 
well worth reading. Soviet ethnographers worked 
expedition-style, with a professor leading a team 
of researchers and graduate students in intensive 
interviewing in a location for several weeks. Long- 
term individual participant-observation was not a 
typical Soviet practice. The strength of the Soviet 
approach was in depth of quantitative data. 


1950S AND 1960S 

Beginning in the 1950s, memoirs and biogra- 
phies of women who were party members became 
common among publications in Central Asia and 
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Azerbaijan. Short autobiographies of heroines of 
socialist labor had been staples for the periodical 
press since the 1930s, and occasionally these were 
gathered into collective biographies. One impetus 
for publishing women’s biographies in the late 
1950s and afterward was a party effort to pro- 
mote the Soviet version of “women’s liberation” 
to countries that the Soviet Union was trying to 
influence, especially in Asia and the Middle East. 
The Khrushchev thaw also promoted studies of 
the lives of early party activists. 

By the r96os, the formal study of the Com- 
munist Party’s efforts to change women’s lives 
occupied a permanent place within the topics 
covered by the academies of science. That the 
Communist Party had changed women’s lives was 
not questioned or contested; articles and chapters 
were frequently entitled “the resolution of the 
woman question.” Women’s congresses in the 
1950s and 1960s prompted the remembrance and 
study of women’s division activities in the 1920s, 
and the publication of collective biographies of 
activists, as well as memoirs and histories by 
politicians and former activists (Nasriddinova 
1964, Liubimova 1967). Akima Sultanova, a 
party activist in the 1920s, combined memoir with 
historical research in her works on women in 
Azerbaijan. The Turkmen scholar Bibi Pal’vanova 
produced a more general history of the party’s 
work in Central Asia. Many of these volumes, all 
published in Russian, had a popularizing tone that 
sought to convince the reader of the party’s ef- 
fectiveness in liberating women from the “chains 
of Islam and tradition,” as the authors wrote. 


19708 

Histories of Central Asian women in the Soviet 
period became more sophisticated in the 1970s, 
based on archival and published documents; 
examples include works by Tatybekova (Kyrgyz- 
stan), Nabieva (Tajikistan), Shukurova and Ami- 
nova (Uzbekistan). In Uzbekistan, more than in 
the other republics, scholars wrote specifically 
about the Hujum, commemorating women who 
were killed for unveiling and activism in the 
1920s. While scholars from other republics men- 
tioned the Hujum, the campaign had greater 
salience in the history of Uzbekistan, partly 
because of the large numbers of women victims. 

To aid researchers and teachers, in the 1970s 
academies began publishing collections of docu- 
ments related to women. These document collec- 
tions, both by republic and collective for Central 
Asia, followed the canons of Soviet historiography 
in sequence and choice of materials. For the 
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1920s, government decrees and party documents 
show the revolution’s dedication to changing law 
and life for Muslim women. Access to archival 
materials for the 1930s was very limited, so 
researchers instead presented newspaper accounts 
and party autobiographies of hero worker and 
kolkhoz women. Sections or volumes were de- 
voted to documents and testimonials to women’s 
activism during the “Great Patriotic War,” and for 
the 1950s and 1960s, the document collections 
focused on government reports showing improve- 
ment in women’s education, health, and labor 
participation. The documentary collections have 
almost nothing about religion or custom. The 
researcher can find much that is valuable in these 
volumes, but should maintain an awareness of 
their selectivity, with documents presented only to 
prove rather than to challenge a Soviet narrative 
of progress. Like scholarly monograph publica- 
tions from this period, most of these document 
collections were published in Russian, although 
scholars published articles in republican publica- 
tions in either their native language or Russian. 
Alimova’s historiographical writings, both in 
Russian and in Uzbek, provide a thorough intro- 
duction to sources and works on the history of 
women in Central Asia in the twentieth century, 
with strong attention to periodical literature. 

Memoirs of actresses, musicians, and poets 
(Mahmudova) and profiles of notable women 
(Tillia, Azizbekova) were popular, culturally and 
politically approved. These followed certain nar- 
rative forms, with the narrator emphasizing a 
childhood of poverty and lack, and a transforma- 
tion brought about through the leadership of the 
Communist Party, creating opportunity for artis- 
tic, intellectual, or work-related development for 
the protagonist. Small biographical booklets pres- 
ent memorable moments from the lives of famous 
women, while more substantial autobiographies 
are replete with details of the intellectual and cul- 
tural development of the Central Asian republics 
and Azerbaijan. Republican presses published 
biographies and autobiographies in both Russian 
and native languages. 

Legal studies provide some of the most concrete 
scholarship showing the intersection and opposi- 
tion of Soviet law with Central Asian practice. 
Works by Suleimanova and Mogilevskii analyze 
the development and application of Soviet law. 
Although Mogilevskii draws on egregious crimes 
to illustrate his work on law and women in 
Turkmenistan, the volume is nonetheless rich in 
detail and pointed in its critique of the shortcom- 
ings of Soviet law’s protection of women. 
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Sociology emerged as an approved academic 
discipline in the Soviet Union in the early 1970s, 
and Central Asian scholars produced sociological 
studies of women. Like other disciplines, sociol- 
ogy analyzed Central Asian societies within a 
Marxist-Leninist framework of backwardness 
and progress; unlike other disciplines, sociology 
was unafraid of studying religion. O. Pal’vanova’s 
study of the religious beliefs of factory women in 
Turkmenistan (1983) provides a serious examina- 
tion based on questionnaires and interviews. 
Pal’vanova’s study led her to the predictable con- 
clusion that only the least educated are believers 
while the most educated factory workers are athe- 
ists, and thus religious belief is dying out as 
education spreads. Her work thus overlapped 
with the works of professional “Marxist-Leninist” 
instructors who lectured to women on the evils of 
Islam, and followed in the path of the historian 
Vagabov, whose earlier work Islam and Women 
(1968) portrayed Islam in Central Asia and the 
Caucasus as backward and unremittingly harsh 
toward women, with the situation of women 
resolved by the introduction of Communism. 
Other sociologists surveyed women’s attitudes 
toward reproduction, while party activists, econo- 
mists, and social scientists discussed women’s 
roles in the labor force (Bekkhodzhaeva 1978, 
Ubaidullaeva 1969, Muradov 1974). Concern for 
increasing women’s activism in the party and in 
society also prompted studies (Uzbekistan Com- 
munist Party 1976). 


1980S AND 1990S 

Across the spectrum of disciplines, during the 
Soviet period scholars who studied women in 
Central Asia and Azerbaijan worked within acad- 
emy plans, rubrics, and restrictions. Under the 
leadership of the Communist Party certain social 
and economic changes were inevitable, it was 
believed. The party liberated women, and scholar- 
ship was directed to find proof of the party’s suc- 
cess. Where women’s real lives did not resemble 
the liberated life of the ideal Soviet women, 
observed realities were explained as the relic of a 
dying past. Scholars nonetheless presented some 
of the aspects of women’s lives that did not con- 
form to ideal Soviet images, a trend that became 
more pronounced, and acceptable, in the late 
1980s liberalization of thought and speech (glas- 
nost). Liushkevich (1989) addressed the persist- 
ence of bridewealth without resort to the “dying 
relic” explanation, while Alimova (1991) raised 
issues of factual inequality for women. The press 
published critical articles, addressing numerous 
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women’s issues, including underemployment, 
fieldwork health hazards, coerced marriage, poor 
pre-natal and maternity health care, and the late 
1980s wave of women’s suicide by self-immola- 
tion. Poliakov published his anthropology of rural 
Central Asia (1992), which argued that everything 
Soviet scholarship had claimed about Central Asia 
was false, and that women, in particular, were still 
thoroughly bound by tradition, and quite un- 
changed by the Soviet experience. In his work, 
“Central Asian women” are portrayed in aggre- 
gate, undifferentiated by region or ethnic group, 
allowing considerable freedom in use of evidence 
to support his critical generalizations. 


NON-SOVIET WORKS 

Among works written by non-Soviets during the 
Soviet period, there are numerous travel accounts 
with significant focus women in Central Asia. 
Some of the most interesting accounts are those of 
American fellow-traveler Anna Louise Strong 
(1929); German fellow-traveler Fannina Halle 
(1938), French Communist Paul  Vaillant- 
Courterier (1932), and American poet Langston 
Hughes (1956). 

Scholarly works about women in Central Asia 
and Azerbaijan written by non-Soviets during the 
Soviet period were relatively few, and generally 
used Soviet published works as their sources. 
While Soviet scholarship served a Communist 
agenda by untiringly presenting Soviet success in 
achieving “women’s liberation,” Western scholars 
approached Soviet achievements with skepticism, 
or overtly tried to demonstrate that Soviet 
achievements were unsuccessful for Central Asian 
women. Uzbekistan received more attention from 
non-Soviet scholars than the other Central Asian 
republics or Azerbaijan, largely because the vol- 
ume of Soviet publication about and from 
Uzbekistan concerning women was greater than 
for the other republics of Central Asia. Gregory 
Massell’s The Surrogate Proletariat (1974), is the 
defining work for the study of Central Asian 
women in English; his thesis, that the Soviets tried 
to turn Central Asian women into their loyal sup- 
porters, in lieu of a working class, has shaped 
Western understandings of the Soviet project in 
Central Asia. Massell’s sources were published 
works in Russian. Rorlich (1986) wrote of 
Azerbaijani women’s history, and included sub- 
stantial discussion of women in Tatar history. 
Many other scholarly works drew attention to 
Central Asian women within a broader context, 
for example, Medlin on education (1965), Bacon 
on anthropology (1966), Sacks on work (1982), 
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and Lapidus on women in Soviet society (1978). 
Hayden (1979) gave substantial attention to 
women in Azerbaijan in her work on the Women’s 
Division of the Communist Party. Montiel (1982) 
and Zeyons (1971) used published accounts and 
direct observation for their historical and contem- 
porary discussions of women in Central Asia. 
Lubin’s work on labor policy in Uzbekistan (1984), 
with considerable focus on women’s roles and the 
gap between Soviet promise and outcome, was un- 
usual in drawing on field research as well as pub- 
lished materials. Olcott’s assessment of conditions 
for Soviet Central Asian women (1991), drawing 
on the recent glasnost era spate of critical publish- 
ing, concluded that the Soviet project had failed, 
and that Central Asian women were thoroughly 
shaped by “tradition.” Following Poliakoy, she dis- 
missed Central Asian women’s public presence as 
unimportant and asserted that Central Asian 
women find empowerment through Islam. 


USE OF SOURCES 

The scholar who makes use of the wealth of 
sources and studies on women in Central Asia and 
Azerbaijan in the Soviet period must do so with 
care. Biases led Soviet scholars to make exagger- 
ated claims for the success of the liberation pro- 
ject — and the effectiveness of socialism. Cold war 
competition drove non-Soviet scholars to dismiss 
the dramatic growth of women’s education and 
representation in the Soviet period as inadequate — 
and hence socialism as inadequate. 
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MaArIANNE R. KAMP 


Central Asia: Post-Soviet Period 


This entry discusses a variety of research sources 
and methodology in post-Soviet Central Asia 
regarding issues of gender and culture. These 
sources are represented by printed material of 
different formats, such as books and articles, 
human development reports (Saidova 1996, WLDI 
1999), sociocultural surveys (Grant 1995, Griffin 
1996), doctoral dissertations (Kuehnast 1997), 
manuals about ethnic minorities and human rights 
(Akiner 1997b), civil codes (Laws and Decrees of 
the Republic of Uzbekistan, 1992) and newspaper 
articles (Grebennikov 1998). In addition to the 
printed material there are also websites (CESWW), 
web published manuscripts (Berdigalieva and 
Shaimardanova 2000, Sultanova 1999), and visual 
material (Mladshaya) that deal with issues of gen- 
der and culture in post-Soviet Central Asia. 


PRIMARY SOURCES 

Statistical data, surveys, and law codes are often 
used as primary data for further research on gen- 
der and cultural issues in the region. Some human 
development reports, by national and interna- 
tional experts, build their analyses on a wide vari- 
ety of statistical data, such as birth and mortality 
rates (Saidova 1996, 101), or a country’s develop- 
ment profile (Saidova 1996, 16). Other sources 
(Akiner 1997b) utilize sociocultural surveys as a 
basis for generalizations. These surveys usually 
include a set of questions about a population’s 
opinions regarding gender issues such as women’s 
rights (Grant 1995) and women’s position within 
their respective families (Tokhtakhodjaeva 1996). 
The surveys are accompanied by either a brief sta- 
tistical analysis of the data (Grant 1995) or an 
extensive discussion of it (Tokhtakhodjaeva 1996). 

Central Asian states are still unable to address 
the parallel existence of two legal systems: the 
post-Soviet state laws on the one hand, and Shari‘a 
(Islamic law) and customary law on the other 
(Hidoa 1994). The Uzbek Family Code, adopted 
in 1998, states that religious marriages are illegal 
and only marriage registered in the civil status 
centers are legally recognizable (Article 13). But 
Article 8 of the same code states that local tradi- 
tions and customs are applicable to family affairs, 
as long as they do not contradict the spirit of the 
Uzbek state legislation. These legal sources serve as 


a natural introduction to the discussions of gender 
and cultural issues. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 

The secondary sources concerning issues of cul- 
ture and gender in post-Soviet Central Asia can be 
grouped according to the following disciplines: 
history (Akiner 1997a, Kamp 2001); ethnography/ 
ethnology (Alimova and Azimova 2000); political 
science and human rights (ICRW 1999); and reli- 
gious studies (Fathi 1997, Sultanova 1999). There 
is also a vast body of sources with interdisciplinary 
focuses on politics and the economy (Akiner 2001, 
Kandiyoti 1996, 1998); family health (Welsby and 
Esengalieva 1994) and planning (Storey 1997); 
and gender roles and political ideology (Taby- 
shalieva 1998, Tokhtakhodjaeva 1995). These 
sources either concentrate directly on gender and 
cultural issues (Chatterjee, Majumdar, and Sen- 
gupta 1997, Bastug and Hortag¢su 2000), or tackle 
these issues as some of the variables in the discus- 
sion (Akiner 2001, Tabyshalieva 2000). 


THEMATIC FOCUSES: HISTORICAL 

SOURCES 

Historical sources, such as Massell’s work 
(1974) on the rapid transformation of women’s 
roles during the Soviet period, serve as a necessary 
background against which current gender and cul- 
tural issues in Central Asia are considered. These 
sources situate issues of gender and culture within 
a historical continuum starting with the pre-Soviet 
and moving into the Soviet and post-Soviet 
periods. They can be divided into four groups. 
Historical-proper sources provide comprehensive 
historical accounts of ongoing sociocultural and 
politico-economic transformations in Central Asia 
up till the last decade of the twentieth century (All- 
worth 1994). Historical sources investigate origins 
of gender roles and explain current gender issues 
in terms of particular historical developments 
(Tabyshalieva 1998). Contextualized historic ac- 
counts represented by life and oral histories em- 
body history, politics, economics, and religion and 
become a corrective to the overarching historical 
accounts (Kamp 2001). Interdisciplinary projects 
with a strong historical perspective examine how 
such factors as economic, political, and religious 
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transformations continue to affect issues of gender 
and culture in post-Soviet Central Asian societies 
(Akiner 1997a). 

Historical accounts can be both descriptive 
and prescriptive. Chatterjee (1997), for example, 
advocates models of women as individuals who 
“had a crucial voice in the economic and political 
organization of their societies,” and stresses the 
contemporary relevance of these models for Cen- 
tral Asian women (Chatterjee, Majumdar, and 
Sengupta 1997, 105-6). 


ETHNOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTS 

A criticism of Soviet policies and an emphasis 
on the importance of sociocultural context in 
women’s lives unite the majority of the ethno- 
graphic works about the post-Soviet period in 
Central Asia. These sources talk about women’s 
roles in their respective communities, such as 
women’s guardianship of traditions reproduced 
through ritual practices (Alimova and Azimova 
2000). Women also challenge these traditions by 
forming a space for a dissemination of ideas by 
“modern and revolutionary women Islamists” 
(Fathi 1997, 41). 

There are new areas in ethnographic research 
in post-Soviet Central Asia, such as the reproduc- 
tion of tradition and national identity through 
changes and continuities in practice and discourse; 
processes of group transformation; and human 
agency. The first research area is exemplified by the 
critical analysis by Bastug and Hortagsu of the 
Turkmen sociocultural system, which inherently 
disadvantages women by reproducing women’s 
highest social value in terms of their roles as wives 
and mothers (Bastug and Hortagsu 2000, 121). 
Similarly, Sultanova’s web publication has video 
streaming talks about the reproduction of the tra- 
ditions (sic) through ritual practices in the context 
of the new religious restrictions in Uzbekistan. The 
author suggests that the analysis of women’s ritual 
practices contributes to our understanding of how 
national identity relates to female activity in the 
region (Sultanova 1999). 

Kandiyoti explores the second research area — 
group transformation — through a critical analysis 
of social networks in Uzbekistan. The author ana- 
lyzes gaps, networks of kinship and economic and 
social support, as the strategies used by households 
in the changing macroeconomic environment of 
the region (1998, 526, 573). 

Ethnographic works, such as that by Colette 
Harris (2000), deal with issues of ideological con- 
struction of gender identities and human agency 
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in post-Soviet Central Asia. The author argues that 
it would be inaccurate to insist that gender ideals 
are either socially imposed or simply imposed by 
men (Harris 2000). Harris suggests that women 
often assume and enact these ideals as a “part of 
women’s won strategies, both for self-protection 
and for maintaining of high self-esteem.” Women’s 
conformity to the “ideal” identity of submission 
becomes a strategy to allow men to retain their 
“ideal” masculine identity and women their self- 
esteem (Harris 2000, 209-10). Furthermore, Harris 
sees new influences on women’s identities in Taji- 
kistan as coming from other Central Asian societies 
regionally and from socioeconomic transforma- 
tions, and not the West or politicized Islam. 

In the post-Soviet environment in Central Asia, 
it became increasingly important to concentrate on 
individuals, their everyday life experiences, and 
their own descriptions of their positions vis-a-vis 
each other and the state. Kamp’s research in oral 
history (zoor), although not narrowly ethno- 
graphic, focuses on an individual’s experience and 
agency in post-Soviet Central Asia. The author 
successfully argues that a person’s identity is plu- 
ral, historical, and situational: it reflects and 
deflects social structures of the Soviet and post- 
Soviet states. Hence, sociocultural and political 
contexts both enable and constrain the individual’s 
choices. 


LEGAL SOURCES 

Legal systems in Central Asia serve as an 
important context for gender issues in the post- 
Soviet nation building processes. The Soviet legal 
system was established as a parallel to traditional 
and Shari‘a systems; although their power de- 
creased, popular respect for and practice of these 
still endure. For example, an Islamic taldq (act of 
divorce) is illegal, yet it is sanctioned by the state 
courts even if it “was performed before recourse to 
the court” (Makhmudov 1990, 290). Customary 
law is also widely used in dealings within a person’s 
mahalla (neighborhood) and in decision-making 
regarding inheritance and family relationships 
(Dzhabbarov 1996). The majority of women in 
the region, however, are still unfamiliar with 
their rights (and limitations) provided by Shari'a 
and customary law. As a result they are unable to 
deploy these rights to improve their social posi- 
tions (Akiner 1997a). Hence, such Islamic judicial 
concepts as that of male guardianship are becom- 
ing the main reasons for gender discrimination 
(Tokhtakhodjaeva 1995, 219-43, 252). 

These and other secondary sources critically 
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question the problematic relationship between pri- 
mary legal sources and existing practices in Central 
Asian communities (ICRW 1999), but they fail to 
create a methodological paradigm for change of 
legal systems. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY SOURCES 

The absence of the Soviet ideology and the 
search for national identities frame the inter- 
disciplinary material dealing with post-Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia (Tabyshalieva 2000). Following Akiner 
(19972), there are three elements that contribute to 
a production of gender relations in post-Soviet 
Central Asia: the restoration of Islamic values and 
practices; the revival of the pre-Soviet Islamic insti- 
tutions; and the reinstatement of patriarchal 
authority “through the symbolization of the presi- 
dent as the ‘Father of the Nation’” (Akiner 19972, 
284). On the other hand, there is a neo-modern- 
ization tendency to use either Soviet (Doi 1998) or 
Western models of nationhood as a resource for 
the construction of post-Soviet Central Asian iden- 
tities, and consequently to address issues of gender 
and culture in the material. For example, Gio- 
varelli and Duncan (1999), while looking at gender 
and land issues in the region, suggest that the West- 
ern legal paradigm will help in the matter of gender 
discrimination regarding land ownership in Cen- 
tral Asia. 

There are also sources that represent a third 
trend in post-Soviet Central Asia. These sources 
criticize the other two tendencies, expose diverse 
experiences of women in the region, and suggest 
contextual ways of addressing gender and cultural 
issues in the region (Baumgertner 1998). Tokhta- 
khodjaeva (1998), a representative of post-Soviet 
Central Asian feminism, points to a lack of criti- 
cism in public opinion, mass media, academic 
scholarship, and in the discourse of political lead- 
ership regarding women’s social problems and 
rights in the region. The author suggests looking 
for a different model of womanhood, one not 
reducible to traditionalism and modernism. 

Anara Tabyshalieva also critically evaluates the 
impact of Soviet policies and Islamic and ethnic 
traditions, such as polygamy (sic), on the present 
positions of women in the region. The author crit- 
icizes not only Western and Soviet models of 
womanhood, but also Central Asian women’s often 
uncritical acceptance of gender roles “imported” 
from the Middle East and Pakistan (2000, 55). To 
counteract this “reversal of female emancipation” 
in Central Asia, Tabyshalieva suggests a multi- 
dimensional effort, which will include indigenous 
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(sic), legislative, economic, and political reforms 
and an increased sensitivity by the external actors 
of change to the contextual gender relations in 
Central Asia (2000, 51). 


VISUAL SOURCES 

Visual sources for gender and cultural issues in 
post-Soviet Central Asia include fiction and non- 
fiction films and cultural programming. Some of 
this material is produced to satisfy an audience’s 
persisting demand for images of an exotic Orient. 
Thus informed, gender issues in the region are 
often under-represented. The Lonely Planet series 
includes a documentary segment, Central Asia: 
Kyrgyzstan and Uzbekistan (1997), which is about 
an exotic and adventurous region known for its 
ancient architecture, traditional gender roles, 
norms, and values. Another documentary, People’s 
Artist of Uzbekistan (1984), lures the audience 
with enchanting Central Asian dances filmed by 
Uzbekistan state television. While reflecting differ- 
ent economic and political incentives, these visual 
materials focus on women’s cultural performances, 
hence masking the complexities of women’s every- 
day lives. 

There is, however, visual material that addresses 
the issues of gender and culture in post-Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia both directly and indirectly. The Witness 
Online documentary series by the UNHCR is a 
web-based media project. A part of it is a nine-part 
series entitled A Journey through Central Asia: 
Detours along the Silk Road (1997). One of the 
episodes, Tangled Threads, describes the extremely 
problematic socioeconomic and political context 
of Osh (Kyrgyzstan) and situates women’s lives 
within this context. 

Similarly, Crossroads (1994), a Kazakh soap 
opera about an inter-ethnic marriage, indirectly 
addresses women’s issues in Kazakhstan at the 
beginning of the twenty-first century. Fiction films 
also question certain Islamic practices and cultural 
expectations of women in post-Soviet Central Asia 
in either a dramatic (Mladshaya 1994) or a witty 
and poetic manner (Voiz 2001). 

The documentary film Yallanga (1988) openly 
confronts such immediate issues as women’s labor 
and traditional gender roles. Situated on the mar- 
gins between Soviet and post-Soviet visual mate- 
rial, through personal interviews it examines some 
of the reasons behind female self-immolation. 
Another documentary film, Cycle of Seasons: Four 
Visits to an Uzbek Village (1997) also deals 
directly with the lives of the women in one Uzbek 
family. The film is created around four seasonal 
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visits to a family and tells a story about changes 
and continuities in women’s lives. 


METHODS 

There are three general methodological ten- 
dencies that underlie post-Soviet scholarship on 
gender and cultural issues in Central Asia: an 
articulation of historical continuity and transfor- 
mation of gender and women’s issues; a search for 
new models of and for Central Asian women in 
light of nation-state building and the construction 
of a post-Soviet national identity; and a search for 
internal and external forces, such as economic 
instability, which affect gender issues in the 
region. 

Among these general tendencies, the authors use 
diverse methods for data gathering and analysis. 
These methods include but are not limited to the 
collecting of administrative statistics, conducting 
surveys and interviews, doing archival research, 
and participating in and observing different events. 
The problem with such methods as statistical 
analysis and survey research is the assumption that 
a relatively stable and willing population is sur- 
veyed. In reality, however, such data does not 
account for regional and extra-regional migration 
(Grant 1995). 

Furthermore, population surveys concerning 
Islamic issues are highly challenging in light of the 
governments’ growing control of religious beliefs 
and practices. Gender surveys also posit a problem 
in terms of willingness on the part of both men and 
women to talk about family relationships, espe- 
cially with regard to such taboo topics as family 
hierarchy, fertility, and violence against women. 
Finally, primary and secondary sources that base 
their analyses on these methods are affected by 
rarely admitted biases, such as the goals and 
philosophies of international development agen- 
cies (Akiner 1997b, 23), World Bank and Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (Griffin 1998, 22, 27) 
and Central Asian governments (Griffin 1998, 26). 

The majority of scholarship on the issues of 
gender and culture in the post-Soviet period use 
broad categories, such as Central Asian women, 
Uzbek women, age groups, or rural women, as the 
primary units of analysis (Akiner 1997a, Allworth 
1994). This approach assumes homogeneity of 
women’s experiences and the stable nature of 
the regional and sub-regional groups. It fails to 
address class, ethnic, and age differences among 
women in regional and group conflicts. 

Some of the ethnographic accounts, for exam- 
ple, use groups as a unit of analysis by focusing 
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more on the function of women than women them- 
selves (Fathi 1997). Hence in many accounts indi- 
vidual experiences are often absent. There are, 
however, sources that are beginning to treat issues 
of gender on the level of the individual actor 
(Kamp 2001), and sources that see an individual 
actor as being situated within a larger network of 
relationships (Kandiyoti 1998). 

All of the accounts in the post-Soviet period 
are influenced by the diverse intellectual interests 
of their respective authors and methodological/ 
analytical paradigms, which served as the founda- 
tion for their respective arguments, for example, 
the structural functionalism in the work of 
Alimova and Azimova (2000). The rapid changes 
in Central Asian societies make assumptions of 
social coherence and stability very much open to 
doubt, and hence make such paradigms extremely 
questionable. 

Additionally, pre-Soviet and Soviet material on 
Central Asia either romanticized the past of Cen- 
tral Asia, or treated it as backward. Travelers’ 
accounts (Terzani 1997) and travel/entertainment 
websites exemplify the former tendency, while the 
historic-materialist assessments of some Soviet 
writers exemplify the latter (Pal’vanova 1982, 
Pesin 1971). Earlier works continue to shape con- 
temporary sources, in that the post-Soviet material 
and its methodological paradigms are often a crit- 
ical response to the earlier literature on gender and 
culture in Central Asia. 

There are several methods that are worth pur- 
suing in further research on issues of gender and 
culture in the region. Long-term ethnographic 
research is one of the methodological paradigms 
that includes participation in and observation of 
everyday practices of women in the region. It 
includes the collection of life histories and network 
analysis that will help to contextualize regional 
political and economic history and identify an indi- 
vidual actor’s immediate environment that bears 
directly on the actor’s everyday lived experience. 
The data collected with these methods will provide 
a background for developing a methodological 
paradigm that will constructively address the 
issues of gender and culture in Central Asia. 
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SVETLANA PESHKOVA 


South Asia: Early 2oth Century to Present 


INTRODUCTION 

What was the Indian sub-continent before its 
partition in 1947, now comprises three nation- 
states: India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh. Together 
they account for 360 million of all the Muslims of 
the world. In 1947 the sub-continent became the 
two states of India and Pakistan and in 1971 
Pakistan itself became the two states of Pakistan 
and Bangladesh. The region is unique in that 
Muslims are a majority in some areas and a 
minority in others, a consequence of certain his- 
torical processes and the political re-mapping of 
the sub-continent in 1947 and 1971. In all areas, 
Muslims inhabit a space in which there are 
substantial populations of other communities: 
Hindus, Christians, Parsis, and Buddhists. The 
experiences of Muslim women in this region are 
therefore shared with women of other communi- 
ties in their respective nation-states, even though 
there are important differences. The plurality of 
cultures, histories, and traditions, along with 
factors such as class and caste make for a very 
complex shaping of identities of Muslim women 
as well as of women of other communities. Un- 
fortunately, the richness of the plurality was ac- 
companied by considerable violence at the time 
of the creation of these nation-states. Some ele- 
ment of this violence continues to impact women 
even today as communities seek to define the 
nation-state in particular ways. The 1900-2000 
period was thus very eventful and significant in 
defining and redefining women’s identities in this 
region. 

This contribution is divided into two parts: 
the first deals with the period up to 1947 when 
the sub-continent became independent from colo- 
nial rule and the second deals with the three 
nation-states of India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh 
thereafter. 


1900-47 

It is widely recognized that the sources for writ- 
ing women’s history are limited by the biases of 
recorders, almost invariably male the world over. 
In South Asia this was a smaller circle than else- 
where as writing and learning were the privileges 
of only a few, mainly the religious literati. 
However, the emergence of a print culture from 
about 1830 fed directly into the formation of a 


public culture in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Among the most significant issues to fea- 
ture in this newly constituted public sphere was 
what came to be called the “Women Question” — 
broadly the need for a series of reforms in the 
“status” of women, which was regarded as “un- 
satisfactory” by sections of the emerging middle 
class. Colonial rule was instrumental in making 
connections between the status of women and the 
civilization of a people, generating changes in the 
sensibility and perceptions of men who spear- 
headed the move for reforms. The result was a 
dramatic expansion of sources such as newspa- 
pers, journals, pamphlets, and a host of other lit- 
erary genres that provided the means to debate 
the Woman Question in the public sphere. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century women them- 
selves had begun to participate in the print culture 
by writing diaries, memoirs, and essays on topics 
pertaining especially to the need for reform in 
women’s status. Women were even writing letters 
to the editor in various newspapers on subjects 
that were being debated, such as widow remar- 
riage among Hindus and the practice of purdah 
among both Muslims and Hindus of different 
regions. 

Processes of class formation shaped the specific 
issues that became the focus of the Woman 
Question in the late nineteenth century and with- 
in that education remained the most important 
subject to surface in writings throughout the early 
1900s. Men seeking to have companionate wives 
and enlightened mothers for their children spear- 
headed education for women but there was strong 
resistance too. The Muslim communities on the 
sub-continent had been dislocated by colonial 
rule. Because of the loss of political power and the 
loss of their specific identity these communities 
were slower to grasp the opportunities of work 
introduced by the colonial government for an 
educated gentry than the Hindus were in regions 
like Bengal. By the 1870s Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan’s campaign for English education for 
Muslims is recorded in the speeches and writings 
of the period and they indicate the notion of sep- 
arate spheres for men and women. These records 
also suggest that there was less enthusiasm for a 
modern education for Muslim women since it was 
argued that they were not going to enter paid 
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employment as “clerks.” Clearly there was much 
anxiety about respectable women occupying jobs 
in a reconstituted public sphere as part of the 
processes of modernity. Education came to be 
divided along the lines of gender. Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad’s speeches have been compiled by S. M. I. 
Panipati, in the collection Khutbaat-e-Sir Syed 
(Lahore, Majlis-e-Tarraqi-e-Adab, 1973). Later 
this gender divide fed into the provision of a sep- 
arate curriculum for women. 

Modern education for Muslim girls continued 
to be vigorously debated well into the twentieth 
century. The two main positions were reflected in 
Nazir Ahmad’s novel Mirat al-‘arus (The bride’s 
mirror, 1869) and Altaf Husayn Hiali’s didactic 
work Majalis al-nis? (Assemblies of women, 
1874), which argued for a modernized education 
for Muslim women, and in Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi’s, 
Bihishti Zewar (Heavenly ornaments, 1905), 
favoring a more traditional curriculum of 
“schooling” women to be good traditional wives, 
which also required an education. Bihishti Zewar 
was a monumental female instructional guide- 
book often given to a bride as she departed to her 
new home. But so was the reformist novel 
Goodar-ka-Lal (Jewel in rags, 1907). Beginning in 
1873 in Bengal, and especially after 1900, schools 
for girls were started in a number of towns. 
Journals advocating reforms such as Tahzib un- 
Niswan, Khatun, and Ismat, which became an 
institution, began to be published. The paper 
Haquq-e-Niswan was launched to advocate the 
cause of women’s education and rights. These 
publications became a means for women to write 
on a wide range of issues apart from reform; for 
example Atiya Fyzee of Bombay sent in an 
account of her travels in Europe that was serial- 
ized in Tahzib un-Niswan. A culmination of sorts 
for advocating education for women was a tract 
called Stri Shiksha published in Calcutta in 1908. 
All these texts and journals are important 
resources for women’s history. While some dealt 
with education others carried writings on a range 
of issues such as purdah and women’s rights. As 
education was among the great mediators 
between the private and public spheres, between 
the home and the world in a changing society, 
sources provide more records for it than other 
areas of women’s lives (Minault 2003). 

The process and extent of Muslim women’s 
education during the colonial period has also been 
recorded in terms of aggregates in a number of 
sources. These include educational statistics col- 
lected by the colonial government (Progress of 
Education in India, Quinquennial Reviews, De- 
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cennial Census Records). The 1901 census rec- 
orded, for instance, that 400 Muslim girls had 
learnt English in the inner quarters of their homes. 
Institutional histories such as those of Eden 
College in Dacca, Bethune College in Calcutta, 
and Kinnaird College in Lahore are an important 
resource; additionally schools and colleges as 
corporate entities often formed anjumans or 
associations to advance their educational goals, 
kept records, and some have created their own 
archives. Memoirs and writings on women who 
pioneered women’s education are also important 
sources for the interventions made by women and 
the difficulties they faced or the support they 
received from others. 


ROKEYA 

Among the most important and well- 
respected figures in the fields of education for 
girls and women’s rights was Begum Rokeya 
Sakhawat Husain (1880-1932). Childless 
and widowed early in life she converted 
adversity into strength. Her personal troubles 
at home led her into making important social 
interventions. She opened a school for girls in 
Calcutta in r911 that still exists. She was a 
pioneer nationalist, educationist and social 
reformer. Her wide-ranging writings, includ- 
ing the important text, Sultana’s Dream, re- 
visioning gender relations by reversing the 
public/private divide in which women occupy 
the public sphere and men move into the pri- 
vate sphere, have been compiled as a col- 
lection. She vividly portrayed the lives of 
contemporary women in her writings and the 
obstacles and persecutions women like her 
suffered in a male-dominated and traditional 
society. 


Sources pertaining to Muslim women for the 
late nineteenth to mid-twentieth centuries also 
contain material on the debates on the purdah 
system, on reconstituting the family, and what has 
come to be described as the “New Woman.” 
Purdah was a concept that had accumulated an 
ideology behind it, and a practice that came to 
be viewed as placing limitations upon women 
and that pervaded the fields of education, family, 
work, and culture. Apart from many articles on 
the subject in journals and newspapers women 
themselves focused considerable attention on it 
as a campaign issue. Motichur is a collection of 
essays by Rokeya Sakhawat who regarded purdah 
as a form of enslavement and “religious” regula- 
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tion as mediated by men; purdah was a social 
rather than a religious custom. In her fictional 
work Sultana’s Dream she inverted the regula- 
tions and put men within purdah while women 
ran the country. Similarly Iqbalunnissa Hussain 
wrote critically about purdah in Changing India: 
A Muslim Woman Speaks (1940). An article by an 
anonymous writer in a Hyderabad based paper 
(Mu‘allim un-Niswan 10:2 [1896], 27-8) posed 
the question: why don’t men go into purdah? 
But the ruler of Bhopal who herself ruled while 
maintaining purdah defended the institution in 
many pieces of writing, such as Al Hijab and Why 
Purdah is Necessary, even though she was an 
enthusiastic champion of education for women. 
The custom of purdah was also vigorously debat- 
ed within particular sects of the Muslims (such 
as Shit Bohras of Western India), in journals 
advocating reform such as Aage Kadam (A step 
forward), a Gujarati monthly, and Bombay Sama- 
char, which reported a speech of a woman called 
Shireen Mandiwala advocating the end of purdah. 
Following this report there were 27 letters written 
by Bohras in response to her position, many by 
men who were critical of women giving up the 
practice; the sources record that when Mandiwala 
refused to apologize for making her speech she 
was excommunicated. 

Ideas of reconstituting the family and the 
process of creating what has been termed as the 
notion of “moral mothers” and women as custo- 
dians of the family spawned a series of writings 
outlining the new domestic ideologies. Texts such 
as The Muslim Home, A Present to the Married 
Couple, and Samajhdar Bibi (The intelligent wife) 
redefined the Muslim household and the role 
of women within it. Mogsudul Momenin o Stri 
Shiksha discussed the role of reformed model 
housewives. Similarly the New Woman was out- 
lined as a trained mother in numerous articles by 
men and women in papers like Masik Mohom- 
medi and Mahila and tracts such as Prasuti o 
Shishu Mangal and Mayer Shiksha. 

As an aspect of the status of women, the safe- 
guarding, restoring, and advancing of women’s 
rights was a major issue in sources on women, 
and the need for reforms in the legal domain was 
thus advocated in a series of writings. Women 
were especially concerned about polygamy and it 
was discussed at various meetings. Records of 
meetings of women’s organizations and confer- 
ence proceedings and reports of such meetings in 
the newspapers indicate that women regarded 
polygamy as being against the “true” spirit of 
Islam; a resolution to this affect, passed in 1918 in 
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Lahore, was reported in the Tahzib un-Niswan. 
The resolution caused a minor furore and journals 
such as Ismat carried attacks on it; sources for 
the period indicate that when it came to the 
crunch male reformers did not want women to set 
the agendas for themselves (Ismat 20:3, March 
1918). The question of property rights of women 
granted under the Shari'a but eroded through cus- 
tomary practices in most of South Asia, which 
denied property rights to women, led to major 
changes through the passing of the Shariah Act in 
1939. Women were to receive their due share and 
the act also safeguarded divorce rights. Muslim 
women’s right to property was written about 
as early as 1915 in Al-Eslam in Bengal where 
Rokeya bemoaned its erosion in an essay titled 
Griba (Home). Rokeya wrote powerfully about 
the essential homelessness of women as _ they 
had no property rights at all in actual practice 
(Nabanur 2:5, [Ashwin 1311 B.S.], 243). How- 
ever, the situation changed when the law formally 
recognized women’s right to property according 
to the Shari‘a. The debates on Muslim women’s 
entitlement to property preceding the passing of 
the Shariah Act are recorded in the Legislative 
Assembly Debates of 1937-1939 (Simla: Govern- 
ment of India Press 1937, 1939). In conferring 
rights on women the act also provided for a com- 
mon Muslim identity across India, overriding 
local custom. 

By far the most important aspect of change in 
Muslim women’s status, which, in a sense, encap- 
sulated but went far beyond reform was the anti- 
colonial struggle and the movement for national 
independence. Political rights for women and 
their participation in national struggles is docu- 
mented in newspaper reports, memoirs, essays, 
papers, and records of women’s organizations 
and in the proceedings of conferences. The All 
India Muslim Ladies’ Conference (Anjuman-i- 
Khawatin-i-Islam) was founded in Aligarh in 
1914 and reports of its proceedings were pub- 
lished every year. Female emancipation and the 
nationalist movement were conflated in women’s 
writings and most significantly in their actions. 
The annual report of the twentieth session of the 
All India Ladies’ Conference (1940), recorded the 
statement of Begum Hamid ‘Ali urging men to 
“play fair” and drop their double standards: 
freedom meant not having reservations about it 
when it was proposed for women. Bi Amman, 
the mother of the famous ‘Ali brothers who were 
key leaders of the Khilafat movement linked 
national freedom and religious freedom. Speaking 
before a mixed assembly she lifted the veil of 
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her burga and announced that since all the men in 
the audience were her sons there was no need to 
maintain purdah — her family included all nation- 
alists (Independent, Allahabad, 28 September 
1921). It was Bi Amman who provided the 
metaphor of the nation as an extended family. 

However, women’s participation in national 
struggles did not automatically provide the reso- 
lution of the women’s rights question: women’s 
writings and reports of their speeches raise the 
question of whether women participated in 
national liberation struggles or in women’s rights 
struggles, or in both. At the time of independence 
from colonial rule the question was yet to be 
answered. In the case of Muslim women in the 
national movement another crucial issue was 
whether women were part of a sisterhood across 
the religious divide or proponents of separat- 
ism and the two-nation theory, like many of the 
men were. These questions are discernible in the 
sources such as records of meetings of women’s 
organizations and newspaper reports. The me- 
moir of a prominent Muslim woman Shaista 
(Suhrawardy) Ikramullah who entered public life 
was titled From Purdah to Parliament and pro- 
vides some understanding of political questions. 
Her memoir offers a valuable insight into the 
interior world of a Muslim household, class rela- 
tions between domestic servants and mistresses, 
and many other vignettes of social life. It also 
describes a young woman’s entry into politics and 
the growing divide between Muslims and Hindus 
leading to the formation of the Muslim League 
and the demand for Pakistan. 

To summarize, the sources for 1900-47 are 
heavily influenced by the major concerns in build- 
ing the identities of the Muslim community in the 
context of nation-state building processes. There 
are many sources for plotting the histories of 
Muslim women in the fields of education, families 
in transition, legal and social changes, and partici- 
pation in nationalist struggles. In a sense all the 
sources — writings, records of speeches, essays, 
tracts, books and pamphlets — are issue driven as 
each has been written to persuade the readership 
about a point of view in the larger project of 
reform of Muslim society and culture. However, 
because the reformist positions were always con- 
tested the picture that the sources present is not 
one-sided; in fact we can even hear the voices of 
women going beyond the mainstream agenda 
of the time. Also, because there was a great deal 
of “organic” writing, especially in languages like 
Urdu and Bangla, not dictated by official consid- 
erations of the colonial rulers, there is a multi- 
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plicity of points of view. There was little writing 
sponsored by the government on Muslim wo- 
men in particular as purdah removed women 
from scrutiny both literally and figuratively (see 
Minault 2003). Some of the sources available on 
Muslim women focus on “recording” events re- 
garded as important by nations in the making. 
However the broad canvas of changes in the 
family in the process of transition is particularly 
well captured especially in women’s memoirs, 
diaries, and essays. Unknown family archives 
such as the Tyabji papers and family diaries are 
beginning to come to light and be used; these 
archives sometimes possess rich collections not 
only of memoirs and diaries written by both men 
and women but also of letters written over an 
extensive period of time. An important novel- 
cum-memoir, Sunlight on a Broken Column by 
Attia Hossain, captures with great sensitivity the 
decades of the 1920s-40s as perceived by a girl 
from a declining landowning family. Another 
novel, Aangan (The inner courtyard), by Khadija 
Mastur is set in a Muslim household and is told 
from the point of view of its female protagonists; 
it is a politically sensitive though not a directly 
political novel that etches a world in transition. 
Similarly Qurratulain Hyder’s Aag Ka Darya 
(River of fire) provides a sweeping and powerful 
view of a rich civilization torn asunder by the 
impending partition of the sub-continent. 

The class-specific dimension of these sources is 
striking: they represent the emerging middle class 
and the declining class of the large landowning 
elite, which were the classes that defined the 
embryonic nation. The limitations imposed by the 
sources mean that we do not know enough about 
the domestic labor of women, even of the middle 
class. Virtually nothing is known about other 
categories of women who formed the laboring 
underclass and were the bulk of the people in this 
region, a large lacuna. In a recent study Sonia 
Amin, a feminist historian, has supplemented the 
written sources for Muslim women in the Bengal 
region who are now living in Bangladesh by inter- 
viewing 50 women — housewives, teachers, writ- 
ers, educationists, politicians, and so forth — to 
examine the nature of changes in the family, soci- 
ety, and culture of Muslim women in the Bengal 
region of the sub-continent. But since the inter- 
views are confined to the middle-class woman, 
who was the focus of her study, this addition of a 
“new” set of source materials, which opens up 
a useful methodology, needs to be used more 
widely across the class spectrum to enable writing 
on other categories of women. One such study 
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by Kavita Panjabi, where the oral interviews 
are complete but have not yet been published, is 
on the participation of peasant and laboring 
women in a movement of share-croppers called 
the Tebhaga movement in undivided Bengal in 
1945-6. 

Because of the nature of research interests the 
available sources have not been fully utilized. 
Legal documents and court records, for example, 
await serious attention and have rarely been 
examined. One significant essay by Asiya Siddiqi, 
however, should serve as an example of the po- 
tential of this under-utilized archive: “Ayesha’s 
World: A Butcher’s Family in Nineteenth-Century 
Bombay.” As the narrative of a legal case unfolds 
we see the emergence of new property relations as 
an unlettered woman negotiates her way through 
the labyrinths of the court. She is aided in her case 
by members of newly forged communities in 
urban settings and by lawyers as she struggles to 
retain a bungalow willed to her by her husband. 

A field that could become a rich resource for the 
social history of Muslim women is the photo- 
graphic archive; except for a few collections this 
archive is as yet only in the process of making. 
A photographic archive of the ruling family of 
Bhopal is available in the India Office Library 
in London. Research by Sabeena Gadihoke is 
currently under way to explore the history of the 
janana (zenana) studio in Hyderabad where 
women in purdah were photographed, most likely 
by other women. Many families have photo- 
graphs that are likely to disappear if they are not 
immediately retrieved and preserved as a source 
for the study of women. 


1947-2002: PAKISTAN 

Pakistan, the land of the pure, was carved out 
of the Indian sub-continent in 1947 and com- 
prised two major wings: West Pakistan and East 
Pakistan. As a new nation-state ideologically jus- 
tified on the principle of religious unity it had 
attracted considerable interest from women in 
the anticolonial struggle, which does not find 
adequate mention in official literature or other 
government sources. However, a well written 
and well received novel, The Divided Heart by a 
woman writer, Mumtaz Shah Nawaz, from a well 
known and active political family of Pakistan, 
captures the period before the formation of 
Pakistan and ends in 1947. Official records of the 
colonial government provide the grand narrative 
of the birth of the “nation” —- meetings between 
leaders and treaties signed by them, the drawing 
of boundaries — but in these neither women nor 
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their concerns figure. The real challenge in the 
recording of historical events came as soon as the 
borders were established and the movement of 
people across these borders began. This was then 
accompanied by large-scale violence on both sides 
of the two borders that impacted women in spe- 
cific ways, including their abduction by men of 
another community. Official records of the gov- 
ernments of India and Pakistan do provide some 
basic information — speeches in the national 
assembly, newspaper reports, and other types of 
writing of prominent national leaders. The Inter- 
Dominion Treaty between the new nation-states 
of India and Pakistan to trace women who had 
been abducted in the course of the violence is 
an important official document. It records the 
processes for the recovery and restoration of the 
abducted woman to her natal or her original 
marital family. But women’s own experiences of 
the partition including its violence and the reha- 
bilitation of women’s lives do not feature in offi- 
cial documents. This lacuna is currently being 
filled in by oral history, by seeking accounts 
from women who were affected by the events of 
1947-8 in a project now underway in Pakistan, 
and one that has already been completed on the 
Indian side, conducted by a team of women re- 
searchers. Since women researchers have felt the 
need to examine certain events they have had to 
generate their own source materials such as the 
study on partition and also on many other areas 
of women’s lives. The continuing consequences 
of “partition” within Pakistan, between various 
communities regarded as locals and outsiders, 
especially in Karachi, studied for example by 
Rubina Saigol (The Partitions of Self: Mobajir 
Women’s Sense of Identity and Nationhood) 
have also generated data and analyses on wo- 
men in conflict situations by various independent 
research units associated with non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs). 

All the nation-states in South Asia have sought 
to provide official accounts of historical events 
and these have been colored by statist interests to 
varying degrees. Data compiled by governmen- 
tal organizations in Pakistan, as elsewhere, have 
focused on subjects such as education, mortality, 
family size, and work, continuing the colonial 
government’s practice of conducting the decadal 
census. Apart from the census the departmental 
generation of statistics, such as in the field of 
education and health, as well as the statistics 
compiled for the purpose of the five-year plans, 
also provide baseline data. The government of 
Pakistan appointed a commission to inquire into 
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the status of women that was published in 1985 
as the Report of the Pakistan Commission on the 
Status of Women. The utility of such large-scale 
aggregative data notwithstanding, there has been 
a marked shift in recent years to many other bod- 
ies such as UN development agencies, the World 
Bank, and NGOs associated with development 
interventions in generating data as well as in pro- 
viding analyses of women’s condition and status 
in a variety of fields. 

None of the statistical data mentioned above 
can provide qualitative analyses on women. For 
the qualitative experiences of women reports of 
women’s organizations such as the All Pakistan 
Women’s Association as well as the accounts that 
are available in biographies and memoirs of lead- 
ing members of such organizations are being used. 
Transformations in the legal position of women as 
the nation-state tried to reform the laws affecting 
women were first initiated with the adoption of 
the Muslim Family Laws Ordinance in 1961. The 
ordinance resulted typically in a debate on the 
validity of polygamy, reported in newspapers like 
Dawn and the Pakistan Times, as the new law 
sought to restrict its practice and was therefore 
opposed by the conservative sections of Muslim 
society. More fundamental changes occurring in 
1979 in the form of the Hudood Ordinances have 
been significant in women’s resistance movements 
and the birth of the Women’s Action Forum 
(WAF) a women’s group with branches across 
Pakistan. Its records provide documentary evi- 
dence for the women’s movement and the cam- 
paigns that it conducted around the law and on 
violence against women. Campaigns and legal 
interventions in the last two decades of the twen- 
tieth century to safeguard women’s rights also 
form an important set of documents. 

By drawing attention to the existing bases of 
knowledge and the limitations of traditional 
sources, feminist scholarship has focused on the 
need for new methodologies in generating data 
on women. Apart from anthropological studies, 
women-centered NGOs have spearheaded field- 
based studies in Pakistan on women’s education, 
health, development, work, occupation, access to 
property, and violence against them. Women’s 
groups are now collaborating with government 
departments to conduct studies. They are also 
generating their own data on particular aspects of 
women’s work, health, and fertility behavior 
among other areas of focus as well as creating and 
maintaining their own informal archives. The 
working of customary law and traditional forms 
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of punishment are being documented by jour- 
nalists and women’s rights activists, especially 
practices like karo-kari and what is euphemisti- 
cally called “honor” killings. Court records and 
case proceedings as reported in compilations 
such as the annual publication of the Pakistan 
Legal Decisions for different benches and other 
selections like the Key Law Reports put together 
by members of the bar are also being used to 
examine state institutions as they curtail or ex- 
pand women’s rights through judicial pronounce- 
ments. Research on violence against women 
in particular is based upon the legal arguments 
and judgments in cases that have tested the legal 
system in Pakistan. A major work, Shaping 
Women’s Lives: Laws, Practices and Strategies in 
Pakistan (1998), documents and examines legal 
practices with relation to the working of family 
laws and to violence in the everyday lives of 
women, as well as the working of distinctive and 
contradictory legal systems. It is the outcome of 
the Woman and Law Country Project sponsored 
by an NGO. 

Following the emergence of the women’s 
movement in Pakistan in the early 1980s there 
have also been some attempts at documenting 
the women’s movement itself, not just through 
writing its history but in new ways. One area 
that is being explored is the visual field, through 
short films such as When This Day is Named 
on women’s groups such as the WAF and the 
Sindhiani Tehereek, a movement of women in 
Sindh. Plays crafted to mobilize opinion against 
the Hudood Ordinances have also been filmed on 
video. Visual documentation is a developing field 
that is making for a new methodology in creating 
alternative sources for women’s history. The lives 
of creative artists, actresses, singers, and artists 
are also being documented, both visually and in 
written accounts. An important intervention in 
the archiving of sources for 1900-2002 is the 
setting up of the South Asian Research and 
Resources Center in Islamabad, which houses 
material like the women’s journals and other 
sources for the period as well as pamphlets, man- 
uscripts, published and unpublished documents, 
posters, and other campaign materials produced 
by women’s groups. This venture needs to be 
replicated in all the South Asian countries as the 
ephemera produced by women’s groups is a rich 
resource on women and is likely to disappear 
otherwise. 

Another rich resource for Pakistani women’s 
experience has been the field of creative writing. 
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Women have written powerfully of their lives, of 
purdah, and domestic violence in short stories, 
novels, and above all in verse form. Feminist 
mushairas where women read out their poetry 
or sing their ghazals provide a forum for self- 
expression, for reiteration of their solidarity for 
the feminist project and disseminating women’s 
views. These sessions are being video-taped and 
will add to the visual and oral corpus of material 
available on women. The women’s movement has 
also tried to uncover the lost histories of poor and 
marginalized women. One such recovery is the life 
of Mai Bakhtawar who died resisting feudal 
oppression in Sindh. 


Mat BAKHTAWAR 

The first known martyred peasant woman 
in Sindh was Mai Bakhtawar. She was born in 
the small town of Talhi in the Umerkot dis- 
trict in the Lashari caste. In the 1940s a peas- 
ant movement began in Sindh against the 
oppressive conditions imposed by the land- 
lords. Mai Bakhtawar’s family was very ac- 
tive in this movement. In June 1949 a peasant 
conference was held at Judho, which all the 
men of Mai Bakhtawar’s family attended, 
leaving only her and an old man behind. It 
was the season when the produce is divided. 
Taking advantage of the absence of the peas- 
ant men the landlord’s musclemen tried to 
take away a huge share of the wheat crop. 
Mai Bakhtawar stood firm and refused to let 
them carry away the wheat, refusing also to 
be cowed by the threat to kill her. Finally she 
was shot on the orders of the landlord, falling 
upon the wheat that she refused to let go. The 
peasant movement gathered momentum after 
this and the government was forced to accept 
the demand of half share for the sharecrop- 
pers. Mai Bakhtawar’s resistance is part of 
the oral folklore of the region. 


BANGLADESH 

Although Bangladesh became an independent 
nation-state only in 1971 its history is often taken 
back to 1905 when a strong movement swept 
over the colonial province of Bengal, or to 1947 
when Pakistan was created following the partition 
of the sub-continent into two territorial units: 
East Pakistan comprising the Bengali speaking 
region and West Pakistan comprising the rest of 
the regions. Fairly soon thereafter questions of 
the distinctive identity of East Pakistan began to 
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surface with the language movement of 1951; 
ultimately Bangladesh separated from Pakistan 
after a violent struggle in 1971. 

Sources for women’s history have been strongly 
shaped by these political developments. During 
1947-71 the focal point of social intervention 
in the field of women’s development remained 
education in the province of East Pakistan. A 
woman’s weekly journal published in Bangla, 
Begum, reflected the concerns of a new commu- 
nity in the combining of religious identity with a 
linguistic and cultural identity that was unique to 
the region. Newspaper interviews with Begum 
Sufia Kamal, an important poet and literary fig- 
ure, as well as accounts of her life and work, also 
reflect these multiple identities and concerns. She 
was the co-founder of a weekly magazine titled 
Sultana and a member of the Purba Pakistan 
Mahili Samiti, a women’s organization of East 
Pakistan; the records of both are a source for 
Bangladesh for the 1950s and 1960s. Sufia 
Kamal’s Ekattarer Diary (1971 diary) is a day- 
by-day account of the 1971 struggle for the liber- 
ation of her people. 

The crucial moment in the nationalist con- 
sciousness of Bangladesh, shared by its women, 
was the war of 1971 and the birth of Bangladesh. 
Formal recognition of this nationalist conscious- 
ness was given in 1977 when the government 
of Bangladesh took the initiative of forming a 
commission for the writing of the history of 
Bangladesh going back to 1905 but concentrating 
on 1971. Bangladesh Swadhinata Juddha Dalil- 
patra (Dhaka: Bangladesh Government 1982-5), 
the collection of documents pertaining to the war, 
comprises 15 volumes that provide an important 
set of official sources that are a resource for 
women’s history too. A major marker in the lives 
of men and women, 1971 has been written about 
in memoirs and other personal accounts. 
Jahanara Imam’s Ekattarer Dinlipi (Dhaka 1994) 
and Begum Mushtari Shafi’s, Swadhinata Amar 
Raktajhara Din (My bloody days of independ- 
ence, Dhaka 1992) provide an account of 1971 
as perceived by women who watched their 
families being arrested and killed or themselves 
experienced violence at the hands of an army of 
occupation. 

More recently a volume of oral narratives of 
ordinary, unknown and unsung women who lived 
through the Bangladeshi war of liberation in 1971 
has been published by the Ain-o-Salish Kendro, 
a women’s legal intervention group. Comprising 
testimonies of victims of rape and other forms of 
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violence this new source seeks to make up for the 
silences in the official accounts of the state; the 
official accounts may refer to rape but only as 
part of the dishonor of a community. They do not 
concern themselves with the way women experi- 
ence such events. Women’s own testimonies in 
the Narir 71 Juddho Poroborthi Kothho Kahini 
(1971 for women: testimonies after the war), as 
the editors point out, reveal that 1971 represents 
not just a single event experienced by women but 
an unending series of indignities that standard 
histories never allude to. 

A documentary film portrayal of 1971, Muktir 
Katha (The story of liberation), by Tariq Masud 
provides a realistic account of the Bangladeshi 
war of liberation. Another film, Itihaser Kanya 
(Daughter of history), also provides a semi- 
fictionalized history of 1971 dealing with the lives 
of a middle-class family deeply affected by the 
violence of the war of liberation. 

Sources for women for the period after 1971 
are mainly available in the many field-based 
works of anthropologists and development spe- 
cialists who have generated their own data on the 
rapid economic and social changes underway in 
Bangladesh. The Bangladesh Rural Advancement 
Committee (BRAC) has compiled data on literacy 
and empowerment. Intensive fieldwork by schol- 
ars has researched women’s participation in labor 
in various manufacturing sectors, especially the 
garment industry. On the basis of these studies 
feminist scholars have tried to analyze the impact 
of work on the mobility of workers and the 
choices that they make and their perception of 
their own changed status following their entry 
into the labor market (Kabeer 2000). The back- 
lash to the empowerment of women in terms of 
opposition from conservative and fundamental- 
ist segments is also the subject of field-based stud- 
ies. The lives of rural development workers who 
form the personnel for large-scale NGO activity 
in Bangladesh have also been studied. All the 
field-based sources provide an insight into the 
shifting and complicated perceptions of purdah. 
As always, legal records are an important source 
for women’s history; apart from the published 
reports of the Dhaka Law Reporter and the 
Bangladesh Law Digest the records of the Ain-o- 
Salish Kendro in Dhaka comprise an archive 
in the making. These sources have enabled an 
understanding of women’s rights to property, 
divorce, and maintenance and of the relationship 
between Islamic law and constitutional law in 
Bangladesh. 

A recent work by Perveen Ahmad examines an 
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aspect of women’s daily lives in the form of the 
craft of kantha making. The kantha was a way of 
using old cloth that was stitched together to 
make items of daily use such as babies’ bedclothes 
and light coverings for use at night. These kanthas 
are reflections of the rich syncretic traditions, 
Buddhist, Islamic, tribal, and Hindu so typical of 
the region, absorbed by women, and the aesthet- 
ics and vocabulary through which they express 
themselves. This kind of research is an example of 
the attempt to use new sources and alternative 
methodologies to established ways of producing 
knowledge. 


INDIA 1947-2002 

The partition of the sub-continent in 1947 was 
accompanied by large-scale violence between 
communities that affected women in specific 
ways. For about three decades this historical 
experience remained undocumented except in 
official accounts produced by the colonial govern- 
ment and the two new governments of India and 
Pakistan, and in the fiction of Urdu writers on 
both sides of the border. At the turn of the mille- 
nium, an epistemic shift was spearheaded by fem- 
inist writers who pioneered the field of partition 
studies. They used the “conventional” sources 
available for the period — official documents and 
treaties between the two new countries — along 
with sources not used till then. These include 
memoirs written by women who were involved in 
the rehabilitation efforts of dislocated women, 
and oral narratives of women who lived through 
1947 collected by these writers to provide new 
accounts focused on women, children, and other 
marginalized groups (Ritu Menon, Borders and 
Boundaries, 1998 and Urvashi Butalia, The Other 
Side of Silence, 1998). An important memoir of 
1947-8, by Anis Kidwai, a woman who lost her 
husband in the violence and then threw herself 
into the work of rehabilitation is Azadi ki Chhaon 
Mein (In the shadow of independence). Another is 
Kamlaben Patel’s Mool Suta Ukhdela (Torn by the 
roots). An important legal case questioning the 
forcible restraining of a woman and her right to 
protection by the state that went up to the high 
court is a classic example of a legal battle around 
a young woman who was “abducted” but never 
actually spoke herself throughout the period 
when the case was being heard. 

The period 1947-86 has remained relatively 
undocumented and under-researched for women 
of all communities in India; the secular principles 
upon which post-independence India organized its 
generation of data meant that not much specific 
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information or data on Muslim women as a dis- 
tinctive category are available. For example, the 
Commission on the Status of Women (1975) 
looked at women as an aggregate category: 
divisions were based on class rather than caste or 
religious community. However, Shaheeda Latif 
(1990) conducted her own survey in nine cities in 
the 1970s to examine the relationship between the 
position of the Muslim community in society and 
the status and role of Muslim women in a minor- 
ity community. Anthropological field-based data 
and analyses of the data of specific Muslim com- 
munities in different locations including a focus 
on women were also conducted and provide a 
source for the period. Patricia Jeffery’s Frogs in 
a Well (1979) documents the lives of women 
observing purdah in Delhi and explores the link 
between women’s work and their families. 
Similarly Sabiha Hussain’s study (1998) of 
Muslim women in North Bihar addresses the 
question of women’s work outside the home 
against the backdrop of the customary restraints 
of exclusion and seclusion. Leela Dube’s work 
(1996) on matriliny in a Muslim community in 
Lakshwadweep, an island off the southwestern 
coast of India provides a source for the accommo- 
dation of Islam with local custom, and other stud- 
ies are a source for education, family structures, 
and rituals amongst Muslims of certain regions. 
All the anthropological work points to the wide 
variation in the status and experiences of women 
according to region, class, and other factors. This 
wide variation is never recognized, however. For 
example, many works of fiction provide an 
account of women’s lives during this period, as 
do popular films. While the former is suggestive 
of the variations the latter invariably flattens the 
variations; here a specific genre of films has 
focused on Muslim households of Uttar Pradesh 
in North India and has given rise to what are 
called the Muslim “socials,” which are represented 
as if there is only one kind of Muslim household 
in all of India. A different and low-key account 
of a woman from a wealthy and conservative 
Muslim family who traveled to England and stud- 
ied to become an eye surgeon is provided by 
Hamida Saiduzzafar’s autobiography (1921- 
88) and includes some charming photographs. 
One region that had a majority Muslim popu- 
lation was the valley of Kashmir, where identity 
formation within a distinctive region provided the 
ground for a major thrust in reform and change 
and the opening of opportunities for women 
among both the majority community of Muslims 
and the minority community of Hindu Kashmiri 
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Pandits. These changes, especially in the field of 
education, are the focus of a new study by Farida 
Abdulla Khan (forthcoming) using official data, 
institutional histories, and oral narratives from 
women who participated in the process of the 
expansion of education since 1948. 

In 1986 a famous case of maintenance and its 
interpretation within the Shari‘a, popularly 
known as the Shah Bano case, precipitated a more 
intensive focus on Muslim women in India, and 
especially on Muslim personal law (Hasan forth- 
coming). The law and its application in a plural 
society led to much writing that continues to 
engage with the centrality of Muslim women in 
identity formation in relation to the identity of 
Muslims as a minority community in India. This 
focus on the question of legal equality in the mat- 
ter of personal law also “politicized” the Woman 
Question, as the editors of a forthcoming book 
(Hasan and Menon) based on a new study point 
out, and contextualized it with reference to 
larger political forces at play in India and between 
communities. At the same time the awareness 
generated by the Shah Bano case also directed 
attention to the limitations of existing research 
and the lack of reliable data on the status of 
Muslim women in India. This led to a number of 
projects that are a combination of qualitative data 
and the raising of new questions in the field of 
education, work, marriage, divorce, maintenance, 
and inheritance patterns amongst Muslim wo- 
men. These studies will go part of the way to fill 
the existing lacuna on Muslim women in India. 

Since legal questions have been at the forefront 
of the public debates on the status of Muslim 
women and the need for reform, the diversity of 
customary practices amongst Muslim communi- 
ties and the wide range of solutions sought by 
women both in the formal legal sphere of the 
courts and the community councils are being 
studied through projects of different dimensions. 
The project entitled “The Diversity of Muslim 
Women’s Lives” has proceeded along two tracks: 
one is devoted to generating baseline data on a 
variety of indices, and the other is concerned with 
focused studies of education, legal status, and 
culture. One segment of this project by Nasreen 
Fazalbhoy and Sylvia Vatuk is exploring mar- 
riage, inheritance, and property issues and the 
means by which disputes in these areas are 
resolved in the jamaats of Chennai in southern 
India and Mumbai in western India. 

An important source in the visual field are films 
that explore the complexities of Muslim women’s 
lives within the framework of social and political 
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challenges faced by the community (for example, 
Saeed Mirza’s Naseem, 1994 and Shyam Benegal’s 
Hari Bhari, 2000, especially the segment titled 
Ghazala’s Story). Serials such as Heena have been 
popular on television and have contributed to 
stereotypical representations of Muslim women 
and thus contributed to a certain perception of 
Muslim women’s identities as inevitably deter- 
mined by Muslim personal law, especially of the 
triple taldaq, a peculiarity of South Asia. On the 
other hand the accounts of Muslim women in 
the arts such as music, theater, and particularly 
cinema, are not only an important contemporary 
resource, but also a crucial source for breaking 
stereotypes. One interesting intervention in the 
visual field, Im Search of Safia Khan, deals with 
the pursuit of historical figures from the pre- 
partition period who have “disappeared” from 
the public imagination after their migration to 
Pakistan. To make up for more everyday forms of 
disappearances there continues to be the need to 
locate primary materials from family sources, 
from institutions, and from other places where 
they could be gathering dust. At the same time 
there is the need to use creative strategies to form 
new sources and expand the methodologies that 
feminist scholars have initiated to compensate for 
the silences, biases, and limitations in the existing 
sources. These strategies will help to form a body 
of knowledge about women that captures the 
many dimensions of their lives whatever their 
social and economic location may be. In this con- 
text the manner in which Muslim women and 
women of other communities in South Asia have 
sought to cross the limitations set by national 
boundaries has been significant. Research on 
themes such as violence against women, the work- 
ing of personal laws, and access to resources with- 
in a South Asian perspective as in the partition 
studies cited above have opened up new fields. A 
powerful short story, “The Earth is Ablaze and 
the Heaven’s are Burning,” by the Pakistani femi- 
nist writer Zahida Hina on Shah Bano is an 
important statement pertaining to Muslim women 
across the boundaries of nation-states. 


CONCLUSION 

Before independence and up until the birth 
of the women’s movements of the late 1970s in 
the three nation-states of India, Pakistan, and 
Bangladesh, giving rise to the emergence of a 
more self-conscious feminist scholarship, sources 
for research on women were conventional main- 
stream sources with their concomitant limita- 
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tions — in the main, ranging from silence, to 
marginalization, to trivialization. There was no 
conscious attempt to create a feminist archive or 
use a feminist methodology although throughout 
1900-80 sources were being generated. In the last 
two decades of the last millenium and continuing 
into the new millenium there has been a conscious 
attempt to move to the use of new methodologies 
in order to compensate for the limitations of exist- 
ing knowledge. These methodologies have given 
rise to a new set of questions to be explored in 
order to make up for the limitations of main- 
stream scholarship, and the conventional archive 
relied upon hitherto historians; it is these ques- 
tions that have yielded almost all of the studies 
cited here. 
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Uma CHAKRAVARTI 


Sub-Saharan Africa: Early 2oth Century to Present 


INTRODUCTION 

Research on Muslim women in Sub-Saharan 
Africa specifically is sparse, and the topic has only 
recently received scholarly attention. In fact, the 
study of African women in general is a neglected 
area for a number of historical reasons. The 
paucity of sources and methods of research on 
Muslim women in the region affects the study of all 
women living in Sub-Safaran Africa. While African 
women were invisible in terms of scholarly 
research for most of the twentieth century, some 
noticeable changes took place in its final two 
decades (Mama 1996, 3). Since the 1980s there has 
been a visible increase in the allocation of resources 
for advancing women’s causes in Sub-Saharan 
Africa. Much of this was dedicated to women’s 
development, education, and health. The collateral 
effect of this focused allocation of resources 
has made at least a small impact on our under- 
standing of the lives and histories of women on the 
continent. 

For a long time African Muslim women were 
studied only by colonial authorities and by non- 
African scholars from Europe and North America. 
At first most of these studies were undertaken by 
anthropologists and colonial officials. Later, soci- 
ologists and political scientists gave some attention 
to African societies, including women, especially in 
the post-independence period of the middle of the 
twentieth century. In the last two decades the most 
positive development of all has taken place: a large 
number of African scholars are themselves study- 
ing their societies and examining the conditions of 
women in a variety of disciplines including gender 
studies, politics, sociology, literature, and anthro- 
pology. In addition to the view of outsiders, we 
now also have the voice of Africans about their 
lived experience. 

Several initiatives are responsible for putting the 
spotlight on women in Sub-Saharan Africa. In 
1985 the United Nations Decade for Women held 
its final conference in the Kenyan capital of 
Nairobi. That meeting brought significant divi- 
dends for African women. It resulted in an 
improved understanding between Western and 
African women, especially of each other’s political 
viewpoints and agendas. This was markedly differ- 
ent from the mutual acrimony that was displayed 
between the two sides at previous United Nations 


conferences a decade earlier. The Nairobi confer- 
ence gave visibility to the plight and struggles 
of African women and increased awareness of 
their needs. International aid also began targeting 
women through more aggressive funding for edu- 
cation and through developmental programs via 
non-governmental organizations (NGOs), religious 
charities, and institutions of civil society. The most 
devastating pandemic that threatens the lives of 
millions of Africans has also been the cause for 
greater attention given to African women. It is now 
well established that women are most at risk of 
being affected by the deadly HIV/AIDS virus 
among all sectors of the population. Paradoxically, 
the scourge of disease and poverty is bringing 
greater attention to the needs of the continent. 
While aid and monetary resources are directed at 
women’s populations generally, and are not aimed 
at women in terms of their religious affiliation, 
Muslim women have certainly benefited from 
improved conditions of women in Africa. 

Muslims constitute roughly 27 percent, or some 
129 million people, in 48 Sub-Saharan countries, 
and are the majority in 9 states. If by conservative 
estimates women make up half the population, this 
means that there are roughly 65 million Muslim 
women south of the Sahara. If one goes by a higher 
60 to 70 percent ratio of women to men, then the 
number of Muslim women rises significantly. Lit- 
eracy levels, life expectancy and income levels in 
these countries are generally among the lowest in 
the world. Thus, in addition to countering cultural 
biases against women, extremely challenging 
material conditions also affect Muslim women in 
this part of the continent. 

For much of the twentieth century African soci- 
eties have been in transition from one momentous 
set of changes to another. The most notable was the 
aftermath of colonial rule, producing struggles for 
independence and efforts in state-formation after 
independence. Subsequently, there has also been 
chronic instability through one-party rule, milit- 
ary coups, neo-imperialism, and struggles for 
democracy and pluralism. Thinkers, scholars, and 
political leaders are constantly addressing the 
causes for the lack of success in African societies 
compared to rapid development in parts of Asia 
and Latin America. This has sparked new struggles 
for democracy, the rule of law, and human rights. 
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Moreover, attention has rightly been given to the 
conditions under which women live and efforts to 
empower them in order that they may make an 
effective contribution to their societies. 


HISTORIOGRAPHY 

“Much of the literature on African women’s his- 
tory,” writes one historian, “is both ‘fugitive’ and 
fragmented” (Hay 1988, 432). It is fugitive be- 
cause for the most part it is not published in the 
mainstream academic journals. Much of it is not 
easily accessible because it is published in edited 
collections or special issues of journals. Otherwise, 
material is produced in the form of unpublished 
reports, incomplete dissertations, or writings that 
are not circulated in the conventional publishing 
and distribution forums. The mode of knowledge 
production in itself is part of a structural problem 
that makes African women invisible and only rein- 
forces the ghettoization of women’s history. In the 
last decade some very modest changes have taken 
place, giving the field of women’s studies greater 
visibility compared to the 1980s. If women’s his- 
tory is marginalized generally in a part of a conti- 
nent as diverse and complex as Sub-Saharan 
Africa, then the history of Muslim women is 
an even greater subaltern of obscurity. 

While one must give credence to these very seri- 
ous concerns, the current circumstances do not 
preclude an informed assessment of the state of 
Muslim women’s studies in Sub-Saharan Africa. It 
goes without saying that given the difficulties of 
access and the state of our knowledge of what has 
been produced, the assessment will by its very 
nature be provisional. In the study of women in 
Africa we can discern several paradigms, including 
the nationalist and Africanist, the development- 
cum-dependency, the Marxist, and the cultural 
theory approach to mention only the most promi- 
nent (Zeleza 1997, 94, Mama 1997, 63). 

Among the earliest writings on women were 
those by African nationalists whose pre-eminent 
concern was to combat the effects of imperialism 
and racial historiography constructed by colonial 
officials and their intellectual handmaidens. The 
popular myths in circulation were that Africans 
had no history prior to European colonialism. In 
their zeal to recover their own history, nationalist 
writers were often political in their thrust and elit- 
ist in their class predisposition, and they viewed the 
world from a male perspective. Thus their research 
had very little to say about the exploitation of 
women, gender, or class hierarchies. Historians 
concerned with economic development surely gave 
a great deal of attention to questions of economic 
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exploitation, but in turn they did not put class, 
society, and gender discrimination into the calculus 
of exploitation. It was the critiques of Marxist his- 
torians that alerted nationalist and economistic 
historians to the fact that they were actually creat- 
ing another set of elitist narratives by ignoring vital 
class struggles. But even Marxist historiography 
has come under criticism for being too dogmatic in 
search of precolonial modes of production in order 
to relate these to colonial modes of production. In 
all, the analytical approaches to gender analyses 
were terribly neglected. 

Cultural theory, with its emphasis on the inter- 
disciplinary approach to the study of women in 
Africa, holds greater promise. Its great advantage 
is that it offers a variety of analytical tools that 
mutually reinforce each other. It also has the 
advantage of hindsight; it will not repeat the errors 
that have already been highlighted in the critiques 
in each exclusive disciplinary field of study. Schol- 
ars are in agreement that there is a need to recover 
the precolonial and colonial history of women as 
well as to analyze the deep socioeconomic, class, 
and gendered structures in African society that 
inhibit the advancement of women. 

Some writers believe that African feminist histo- 
riography has much more in common with 
Africanist historiographies in terms of methodol- 
ogy than with economistic and Marxist method- 
ologies (Zeleza 1997, 99). In African sub-cultures 
where written sources are negligible or absent, oral 
history is a vital source for the recovery of African 
history. In some places the only written sources are 
those created during the colonial period. These 
sources often reflect the history of colonial officials 
and not the experiences of the people whose lives 
were rendered invisible by colonialism, let alone 
the lives of women. Feminist historians tend to 
privilege oral methods in order to dismantle en- 
trenched biases and to give voice to historically 
suppressed groups, among whom women are more 
silenced than others. 

However, in some of the colonial documents, 
especially court records, we can glean a great deal 
of information on the conditions of women. The 
work of Richard Roberts examining colonial court 
records in West Africa provides us with micro- 
narratives on the conditions of Muslim women as 
they brought their cases to colonial courts for res- 
olution. This field of study has the potential to shed 
much more light on the conditions of women as 
more scholars take up the challenge. 

Records of Muslim judges (kadhis or qddis) 
wherever they survive, juridical responsa (fatwas) 
of Muslim scholars and religious authorities, as 
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well as documents from emirs’ courts also offer a 
tremendous amount of information and remain an 
under-researched area. The collections of private 
libraries dating back a few centuries discovered in 
Mali and in the Niger basin again provide rich 
material for studies that can shed light on the con- 
ditions of women before the twentieth century as 
well as in later periods. Legal documents of any 
kind are invaluable sources of information on the 
structure and nature of relationships between peo- 
ple and in relationship to the state. Sociolegal stud- 
ies remains a field from which women’s studies can 
be vastly enriched. 


IDEOLOGIES AND VOCABULARIES 

The use of terminology and how one describes a 
phenomenon are perhaps two of the most crucial 
issues in the field of women’s studies. For the study 
of women is not a benign activity, but ultimately a 
political act. The outcome will necessarily interro- 
gate the relationships of power between women 
and men, and is thus bound to become a terrain of 
contestation. This contestation occurs at the level 
of symbolism, meaning, interpretation, distribu- 
tion of resources, and appropriation of power. In 
such a contested space, the very act of naming the 
object of study, the act of scholarship or of acti- 
vism, are in themselves fraught with risks and con- 
troversies, like walking a political tightrope. 

While the term “feminism” is a contested one, in 
some parts of Sub-Saharan Africa it has acquired 
greater currency compared to others. The pre- 
ferred term is “women’s studies,” a specialized 
focus on the study of women. Some scholars prefer 
to use the more neutral “gender studies,” which 
signifies as objects of study both the perpetrator 
of gender oppression (the male) and the victim 
(female) (Mama 1996, 3). Others, in turn, prefer to 
describe their work as “gender analysis,” which 
signifies a political commitment to the liberation of 
women with a view to construct egalitarian gender 
relationships (Imam 1997, 5, 15). Gender analysis 
is viewed as different from women’s studies. Where 
the latter is the specific study of women as a social 
group, gender analysis specifically explores those 
gender relations in which women are constructed 
as subjects. But the term is not employed, notes one 
feminist, in order to neutralize and soften the chal- 
lenge posed by feminist analysis (Imam 1997, 6). 
Rather the analysis is poised to expose male bias 
against women as a historical fact and then pro- 
ceeds to provide solutions as to how such distor- 
tions can be rectified by both the recognition and 
restoration of the rights of women. 

Cultural resistance to the idea of specialized 
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studies on women, for women, by women in Africa 
is only one dimension of the problem. Surely, the 
deep-seated patriarchy embedded in African soci- 
eties that pre-dates the advent of Islam, but is often 
reinforced by certain religious practices, is the 
source of a great deal of anguish to women. What 
often complicates matters is that women’s studies 
arise at a conjuncture when African societies are 
grappling with legacies of the past and the chal- 
lenges of the present. These include the legacy of 
colonialism and modernization. The memory of 
colonialism and postcolonial misrule has left an 
enduring suspicion that modern secular knowledge 
and its alliance with liberal capitalism continues to 
have designs of power and control over African 
societies. 

The colossal failure of the postcolonial nation- 
state to restore dignity, democracy, and freedom to 
African peoples and the continued alliances of rul- 
ing elites with Atlantic powers at the expense of 
their own people, complicates the environment for 
new and creative initiatives. Thus, in some places 
any new ideas that have a Western pedigree are met 
with local resistance and suspicion. In the ranks 
of nationalists, Islamists, and even socialists, 
women’s studies and feminism were viewed as part 
of the machinations of Western powers used to 
control African societies. It took several decades 
for the idea of women’s studies to be accepted in 
the academy and at public levels. The success of the 
women’s movement thus far can only be measured 
at the level of its reception in urban areas and is 
largely a city phenomenon. In rural areas custom- 
ary rule and crude forms of Islamic patriarchy con- 
tinue to prevail with little challenge or resistance. 

In Sub-Saharan Africa, as elsewhere, women’s 
studies/gender studies/gender analysis is not a 
monolith and neither does it represent a single ide- 
ology. Muslim women in this region are as diverse 
as their counterparts elsewhere. Ideological con- 
testations within and among women’s movements 
reflect a fascinating plurality of discourses that are 
in effect contestations over meaning, and result in 
a competition for power. What distinguishes dif- 
ferent forms of women’s discourses from each 
other are the narratives through which they articu- 
late themselves. It is critical to pay attention to the 
nature and complexity of these narratives. Thus, 
it is not sufficient to assume that if a woman 
identifies herself as a Muslim she would automati- 
cally engage with the discourse of Islamic law, 
Qur'an exegesis, or theology. She may be deploying 
Islam in very different ways: as a cultural index, as 
an index of religion in a private sphere, as an ideo- 
logical category, or in a variety of mixes. 
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In other Muslim contexts such as the Middle 
East, the Atlantic world, and in Asia, the term 
Islamic feminism is a category that some Muslim 
women feel comfortable to adopt. However, it is 
not a term that Muslim women use in connection 
with themselves in Sub-Saharan Africa. The excep- 
tions may be a few women’s groups in South 
Africa, Nigeria, and Senegal, where greater trans- 
national Islamic influences have made an impact. 
The term “feminism” here is employed as a generic 
and heuristic category in order to overcome the 
complex minefield of terminologies. 

Thus for heuristic purposes, one can differenti- 
ate between two categories: Muslim feminism and 
Islamic feminism. One must bear in mind that 
in the articulation of either Islamic feminism or 
Muslim feminism, the term “Islam” and “Muslim” 
means and signifies something that is shared, but at 
the same time it also signals something that is 
different depending on how it is appropriated in 
each instance. It is thus critical to our understand- 
ing of Muslim women’s discourses to grasp how 
the term Islam is invoked, then appropriated and 
articulated. 


Muslim feminism. Often confessing Muslim 
women engage in gender activism but they employ 
the approach and methodology of the social sci- 
ences in their liberative project. Even though 
African Muslim women have a critical engagement 
with social sciences in order not to fall victim to 
European and Western biases, it is fair to say that 
the secular sciences are clearly influential. Muslim 
feminists embrace a secular language to pursue an 
analysis of gender ideology by employing the dis- 
courses of the social sciences that are imbued 
with Marxism, liberalism, Africanist/nationalist 
ideologies, or complex hybrids of these. While they 
employ a secular language, it does not imply that 
they are hostile to religion. Religion has a different 
value in their analytical grid. Muslim feminism is 
certainly widespread in Sub-Saharan Africa. 

Many women activists identify with Islam as a 
religion, in the post-Enlightenment sense as a pri- 
vate endeavor, and thus do not necessarily see 
Islam as an ideological project. Nor do they draw 
substantial intellectual sustenance from Muslim 
discursive traditions in order to pursue societal 
change and renewal. There is no doubt an appreci- 
ation that religion is influential in shaping people’s 
lives, but Muslim feminists often do not view reli- 
gious discourse as a viable public discourse for 
transformation and societal renewal in societies 
that are secular or aspire to be secular. It is not clear 
from the writings of Muslim feminists if they view 
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Islam as being antithetical to the secular. Often 
Islam is viewed as part of a cultural artifact that 
occupies a private and not a public space. 


Islamic feminism. In this model, Islam, as a com- 
plex as well as varied historical and intellectual tra- 
dition, is consciously deployed in gender analysis. 
This is done in order to give the analysis a distinct 
Islamic form, compared to situations in which reli- 
gious identity is accidental and not integral to the 
analysis. In this instance, the term “Islam” is 
invoked as a civilizational category and an elabo- 
rate discursive tradition. Islamic feminism often 
starts out as a project associated with “political 
Islam.” In other words, it is part of a broader ide- 
ological contestation over power, self-assertion, 
identity, and the construction of the self. 

Islamic feminism signifies the interdependence 
of theory and practice toward the goal of women’s 
emancipation in terms of values and reference 
points that have a distinct Muslim intellectual 
pedigree. Here the narratives are framed in dis- 
courses that employ as their reference points the 
Qur'an, exegetical traditions, discourses in Islamic 
law, Muslim theology and philosophy, as well as 
ethical theories and Muslim history. In addition, 
some Islamic feminists also draw on analytical cat- 
egories from modern social sciences. This varies in 
terms of the sophistication of the analyst. At times 
the social sciences are employed as a supplement to 
the master Muslim narratives. On other occasions, 
there is a serious attempt to foster dialogical ethics 
and a critical cosmopolitanism. 

Together these discourses are deployed in order 
to interrogate issues of women’s oppression, labor, 
rights, duties, politics, and their role in the family, 
among a myriad issues. Often Muslim women 
embrace Islamic narratives with a view to reclaim 
what they assumed were women’s rights as part of 
the normative values in Islamic teachings. How- 
ever, many Islamic feminists soon discover that 
there is a dissonance between the rhetoric of 
women’s rights and its practice. In fact, many 
Islamic feminists realize that they have to struggle 
in order to recuperate women’s rights in Islam 
from the dominant androcentric interpretations of 
the faith. Thus, far from viewing Islamic feminism 
as a given, many female Islamic activists come to 
recognize that women’s rights are part of a struggle 
in the reinterpretation of Islamic discursive tradi- 
tions. This has in places sparked off an energetic 
engagement with texts, disciplines, and social con- 
texts where new formations of Muslim subjectivity 
are being expressed. So Muslim women subject the 
canonical sources as well as the disciplines of Mus- 
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lim intellectual traditions to new ways of reading 
and interpretation in order to offer alternative 
models of practice for women. Of course the 
breadth and sophistication of these Islamic femi- 
nisms differ from place to place and are very con- 
text specific. It is also far too early to judge the 
extent of their success and what the outcome will 
be in the long term. 


HISTORICAL SOURCES 

Irrespective of whether they are scholars, 
activists, or whether they subscribe to a specific 
ideological orientation, African Muslim women 
have often aimed to reinscribe their selfhood in his- 
tory. This is due to the fact that too often main- 
stream (malestream) history has excluded women. 
In recent years a steady flow of monographs and 
essays documenting the role and place of African 
women in previous centuries has made an appear- 
ance and has slowly shifted the debate. 

Boyd, Last, and Hutson have shown that some 
women played significant roles in education and 
public life in the late nineteenth century, roles that 
continued in different ways into the twentieth cen- 
tury (Boyd and Last 1985, Hutson 1999). The 
most prominent roles that women occupied were 
as teachers and leaders in the spiritual brother- 
hoods (tariqat) of West Africa. The most promi- 
nent figure is Nana Asma’u (1793-1864), the 
daughter of Shehu Usman Dan Fodio, the leader of 
the Sokoto caliphate in northern Nigeria, who 
serves as a paradigmatic role model. It is now well 
established that throughout the twentieth century 
women continued to study her writings in Hausa- 
land and that she continues to inspire women in the 
present. Several biographies of Asma’u are now 
available, including an English translation of her 
works (Boyd and Mack 1984). Nana Asma’u was 
the most prolific of the Shehu’s daughters; some of 
his other daughters were equally active in religious 
affairs but left fewer written materials. 

An extremely influential women’s pilgrimage 
organization known as the Yan Taru (The associ- 
ates) that grew around Nana Asma’u continues till 
the present. Through the Yan Taru, Asma’u and 
her sisters spread women’s education into the rural 
areas. Education for women, especially literacy in 
religious teachings, was one of the issues that 
Shehu Usman Dan Fodio strongly advocated. But 
Nana Asma’u and her sisters were not exceptional 
in what they did. In Mauritania, Khadija of the Ahl 
al-‘Aqil group is reported to have educated ‘Abd al- 
Qadir, the leader of the Torodo revolution. In East 
Africa, for instance Bibi Zawadi bint Hamad Ibn 
Sa‘id (1854-1936) taught the leading scholar of 
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the region, Shaykh Abdullah Saleh al-Farsi (19 12- 
1982). The latter is best known for translating the 
Qur’an into Swahili. 

Dunbar and Hutson have both shown that 
throughout the twentieth century women contin- 
ued to have authority in northern Nigeria within 
such elaborate networks of scholarship and prac- 
tices of piety as the Tijaniyya and Qadiriyya Sufi 
orders (Dunbar 2000, 400 Hutson 1999, 47). 
Within Sufi orders women frequently reached the 
status of mugqaddama, namely one who may induct 
others into the order. Many women continued to 
lead study circles in homes and provided education 
to women and sometimes even to men. Dunbar’s 
comprehensive essay is an excellent survey of the 
positive roles and activities undertaken by women 
in several regions of Sub-Saharan Africa in much of 
the twentieth century. 

In Kano during the 1980s, for instance, Hajiya 
Iya Isiaku and Hajiya ‘Aisha Muhmoud continued 
the tradition of private education by tutoring stu- 
dents at home. Famous for her exegesis (tafsir) of 
the Quran was Hajiya Maria Mai Tafsiri, also 
based in Kano. She ran an Islamiyya school for 
married women and children. In addition, she had 
access to a large public audience. Her recitation 
and commentary on the Qur’an was first broadcast 
on radio and later she also appeared on television. 
Hajiya Laraba Karaba became a leader in the 
Qadiriyya Sufi brotherhood, while social workers 
such as Hajiya Hauwa Adamu directed the social 
outreach program for the voluntary association, 
Society for the Support of Islam. 

For several decades now Aisha Lemu, a British 
Muslim now permanently resident in northern 
Nigeria, has produced voluminous writings on dif- 
ferent aspects of Islam. She has not failed to high- 
light the plight of women in Muslim societies and 
the need for their education. Lemu and her associ- 
ates work within traditional-cum-reformist net- 
works and have been influential on a pan-African 
stage, being able to reach women’s groups as far as 
South Africa. In southern Africa, especially in 
South Africa, there is an established tradition of 
women educating other women privately in reli- 
gious disciplines. It is an important historical fact 
that the property for the first mosque to be built in 
South Africa in the city of Cape Town in the early 
nineteenth century was donated by a woman 
known as Saartjie van de Kaap. In the twentieth 
century several Muslim women’s organizations in 
South Africa also became part of the backbone of 
civil society during the period when the damaging 
influence of apartheid was in full effect. 
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THEMATICS 

Several key themes serve as guides to sources 
for the study of Muslim women in Sub-Saharan 
Africa. Even though these themes are not exhaus- 
tive, they provide discrete and complex narratives 
for understanding the lives of women. Three of 
these themes are discussed: spirit possession, fam- 
ily or personal law, and women’s organizations. 


Spirit possession. Known as bori in West Africa 
and zar in northeastern Africa, spirit possession is 
a phenomenon rife among Muslim communities, 
especially among women. Although it is strongly 
condemned by scripturalist and reformist interpre- 
tations of Islam as involving practices that are con- 
trary to conventional teachings, some versions of 
traditional Islamic orthodoxy nevertheless do not 
dismiss it entirely. The reason is that many ideo- 
logical orientations do subscribe to an enchanted 
universe. In other words, many traditional Islamic 
discourses are not adverse to notions of spirits, 
jinn, and miracles, even though more modern 
scripturalist interpretations of Islam downplay the 
importance of such concepts and practices. They 
would, however, be hard pressed to deny them 
entirely. For instance, the Sokoto jihad leaders con- 
demned bori as un-Islamic, while the Emir Abbas 
later on was lenient towards such practices. 

Scholars have wondered if spirit possession and 
the associated rituals that accompany it say some- 
thing more than meets the eye about what women 
are trying to achieve. Are these elaborate strategies 
on the part of women to express their individ- 
ual aspirations? Were these ways to negotiate 
favorable deals to exit from the burdens of their 
domestic situations? Others have asked if spirit 
possession offers some relief and serves as a buffer 
to patriarchal hegemony. Recent research has 
demonstrated that bori offers married women an 
opportunity to celebrate, dance, and play music 
within the confines of their homes. Women within 
the kin, through networks of family and relatives, 
as well as the husbands, provide gifts as atonement 
to the affected women; this creates contexts for 
women to negotiate different levels of attention. 

In other parts of Sub-Saharan Africa to the 
northeast corner, zar is viewed as part of the com- 
pletion of orthodox duties. It plays a dynamic role 
in women’s institutional life, especially where 
space is gendered by physical, social, political, and 
religious conventions (Dunbar 2000, 399). In fact, 
some scholars have argued that women do not see 
zar as involving practices that are opposed to reli- 
gion but often see these practices as supplementary 
rituals playing a role comparable to Sufi rituals, 
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where there is a great emphasis on the remem- 
brance of God (dhikr/zikr). This has lead Kenyon 
to remark that “zar and zikr fulfill similar needs, 
ritual, emotional, and social and largely cater to 
mutually exclusive members... They differ in 
methods, organization and ritual, but not in doc- 
trine or basic belief” (Kenyon 1991, 42-3). 


Muslim family law or Muslim personal law 
(MPL). This provides another rich source for the 
study of Muslim women. The field will benefit 
from further research. Apart from the general sur- 
veys on Islamic law in Africa done by J. N. D. 
Anderson, Spencer Trimingham, and Josef Schacht 
in the early part of the twentieth century there have 
been few synthetic studies on the law. Allan Chris- 
telow’s study of Islamic law in colonial Algeria and 
Senegal is among the few that investigate the state 
of the law generally (Christelow 1992). While 
Islamic law differs from African customary law, its 
appropriation in Africa often results in hybrid 
versions. 

The patriarchal character of traditional Islamic 
law acquires a stronger accent when it blends with 
African customs and practice. Studies are required 
to explore how women’s agency, identity, and prac- 
tices shape and form Muslim family law and how 
women negotiate their existential conditions. 
Christelow’s pioneering study on women in early 
twentieth-century Kano in Nigeria from court 
records yields great insights. For instance, he 
shows that changes to the laws affecting slavery 
under colonialism resulted in the redemption of 
many women slaves, an offer that their masters 
could not reject. On the surface this appeared to be 
a beneficial outcome. But it often happened that 
the men who redeemed women by paying a sum of 
money to their owners were third-party men who 
then married them, and this frequently turned out 
to be just a legal form of concubinage (Christelow 
1991, 143). 

Ironically, some women were also slave-owners. 
Owning slaves gave women control over repro- 
ductive power outside the marriage since, under 
Islamic law, the children of a slave belonged to 
her owner. Slave-ownership gave women power 
to preside over an economically viable domestic 
unit. Paradoxically, as a result of the colonial legal 
policies regarding redemption of slaves, wealthy 
women lost power and status, since they could no 
longer hold on to their slaves if someone else made 
an offer and payment of redemption. There was 
more jeopardy for women in the redemptive 
process. Slave women who were redeemed now 
became part of their husband’s extended house- 
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holds. Within the complexities of these new family 
units, Christelow’s records show that violence 
against women also increased. 

Complementing the work of Christelow, albeit 
with a different approach and in a later twentieth- 
century setting, is Susan Hirsch’s major anthropo- 
logical study on qddi (kadhi) courts in Kenya 
(Hirsch 1998). Hirsch’s study examines the pas- 
sage of cases brought by female petitioners to the 
traditional gdadi courts in the Mombasa area. The 
anthropologist’s gaze allows her to look at both 
the practices of the gadis and the forms of juridical 
discourses centered around the cases, discourses in 
which the female petitioners actively construct 
their narratives. In-depth examinations of the lives 
and concerns of Swahili-speaking female petition- 
ers to the courts reveal a great deal more about the 
self-understanding of Muslim women and their 
views about gender, men, and society. All the cases 
she studies are related to family law matters. 

Hirsch’s study is crucial to our understanding of 
Islamic law in practice at a grassroots level. Con- 
trary to the stereotypes of Islamic law in relation to 
gender, she shows that Muslim women on the 
African East Coast are not content to tolerate 
patriarchy in silence. She locates a pattern of 
women’s agency where they negotiate, debate, and 
manipulate the legal complexities of Islamic law 
from behind the scenes through subtle and, at 
times, not too subtle forms of social diplomacy. In 
conjunction with studies of doctrinal reforms and 
interpretations of the status of women in Islam, 
this study highlights the ways practices transform 
the understanding and application of laws, espe- 
cially the creative ways in which qddis interpret 
and apply them. More studies on how qddis apply 
family law in contemporary Zanzibari family law 
courts are already underway. 

Christelow and Hirsch touch on the topic of 
Muslim family law, which is well researched in 
Asian, North African, and Middle Eastern con- 
texts but completely neglected in Sub-Saharan 
Africa. Colonial rule, by indirect means, delegated 
ethnic governance to tribal chiefs and customary 
law. While Islamic law was often treated as differ- 
ent from customary law, the colonial response 
often varied with respect to Muslim law. It 
depended on the colonial power in charge and the 
nature of the territory. What survives of Islamic 
law is what is known as MPL, which deals with 
issues of marriage, divorce, inheritance, and cus- 
tody of children. In many countries MPL became 
part of the postcolonial legal regimes. In places 
where MPL is absent, Muslim communities have 
been engaged in political struggles to have their 
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family law recognized by the state and applied via 
state courts. 

Given that MPL is embedded in patriarchal sys- 
tems of law, it is often in conflict with human rights 
charters and the aspirations of modern and urban- 
ized Muslim women. MPL is perceived to per- 
petuate women’s oppression and make them 
subservient to male authority. Often it is male reli- 
gious authorities that petition for the application 
of MPL and its retention in the most traditional 
guise. Opposed to this version of MPL are Muslim 
women and men who contest it and propose pro- 
gressive and gender egalitarian interpretations of 
Islamic law. Family law thus becomes a site of con- 
testation between traditionalist interpretations of 
Islam and progressive and feminist interpretations 
of the law. 

Despite the obvious difficulties, Muslims of dif- 
ferent persuasions nevertheless do see the applica- 
tion of MPL based on religion to be a major contest 
over identity within secular nation-states. Post- 
colonial African states have grappled with variable 
rates of success with the issue of legal pluralism in 
order to accommodate Islamic and customary laws 
within a centralized and secular legal system inher- 
ited from the colonial period. Given that many 
state-centered policies are predisposed to patri- 
archy, insufficient attention is given to the impact 
that patriarchal laws have on women, family, and 
children in social conditions that are vastly differ- 
ent from those in which these laws were originally 
legislated. Governments and ruling elites are at 
times caught on the horns of a dilemma, wanting 
to be sensitive to the needs of religious communi- 
ties while also advancing modern human rights 
values. Often they are reluctant to advance 
women’s causes through law reform fearing they 
would offend the religious and customary elites. 

NGOs and progressive as well as some reformist 
Muslim groups, have had some success in creating 
awareness about the substance of MPL and the 
need for reform. The transnational group, Women 
Living Under Muslim Laws, has done a great deal 
of work to create awareness of the discriminatory 
effects of Islamic laws against women and has 
actively engaged in legal processes to avert such 
discrimination. However, ordinary Muslim women 
are often caught in the middle of these volatile and 
charged contestations: they wish to be loyal to 
Islam but also do not wish to be the victims of 
repressive patriarchal laws. It is often the case that 
they do not have the education and tools to 
respond to their concerns with integrity and fall 
into a cycle of patient perseverance. 

In regions where Islamic revivalist trends have 
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become hegemonic, such as Northern Nigeria, 
Niger, Tanzania, Uganda, and parts of Mali, it is 
obvious that the politics of identity have trumped 
the politics of gender equality. It is increasingly the 
case that Muslim women often promote Islamic 
law, and especially Muslim family law, as God’s 
law, arguing that such a law is immune to reform 
and change. Advocates of Islam-centered reform 
efforts are often marginalized, treated with suspi- 
cion, and charged with advocating Western designs 
in Muslim societies. But these contestations and 
rhetorical wars are often symptomatic of larger 
economic and political problems, where states and 
governments have chronically failed to provide 
effective governance. 

Justice in some of the specialized Islamic family 
law courts is often swift and cheap but lacks proper 
procedures. Compared to the secular courts, they 
are often ramshackle infrastructures where the 
kadhis lack appropriate training and legal educa- 
tion. In those countries where Muslim law is 
administered in the secular courts, judges in turn 
do not have enough familiarity with Islamic law to 
be able to apply it correctly. In many places the 
family law is not even properly codified. Given the 
appalling state of judicial affairs in countries like 
Tanzania, Uganda, and certain parts of Central 
Africa and rural Mozambique, Muslim family law 
is frequently administered at the level of informal 
Islamic tribunals. Most often, women are at the 
receiving end of harsh, unreformed, and patriar- 
chal applications of the laws. 

In the Muslim dominated provinces of northern 
Nigeria, state governments have gone beyond the 
adoption of family law and have legislated Islamic 
penalties for criminal offences such as theft, 
consumption of alcohol, and extra-marital sex 
offences. Since an unreformed Muslim law often 
advances the cause of patriarchy it comes as no sur- 
prise that in Nigeria, Muslim women become both 
the targets and victims of Shari‘a based criminal 
laws. Two celebrated cases have gained media 
attention in Northern Nigeria. One woman was 
given a sentence of stoning to death for adultery, a 
decision that was later reversed on appeal, while 
the second case awaits appeal. The palpable injus- 
tice even by the standards of Islamic law is so 
offensive to a sense of justice and equity, that some 
advocates of Shari‘a law in Nigeria are themselves 
prepared to revisit in some measure the nature of 
the application of Islamic law. Needless to say, in 
a country like Nigeria, the question of family law 
is part of larger contestations over power and 
authority between ethnic and religious groups. 
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Court records are excellent sources for the dis- 
covery of what kinds of issue have over time 
required state intervention or judicial resolution. 
Even though they provide one level of insight to the 
question at hand, they are most effective when 
used in conjunction with other sources. If court 
records are effectively mined, they can become an 
invaluable resource in recovering history, espe- 
cially the history of women. Although court 
records of the precolonial period may be hard to 
come by, there are copious resources dating to 
the colonial and postcolonial periods. The emir’s 
judicial council in northern Nigeria is one such 
resource and sheds some light on the matter. Chris- 
telow has produced a collection containing 
selected cases from the rulings of Emir Abbas 
(Christelow 1994). 

In East Africa, court records dating back to 
Omani rule and subsequent British rule on the 
African East Coast are well preserved at the Zan- 
zibar archives and deserve the attention of schol- 
ars. Scholars have yet to make use of these archives 
in a sustained manner in order to retrieve the social 
and cultural history of the period. These records 
will no doubt shed light on the status of women in 
these societies, the rates of marriage and divorce, 
distribution of property, and a great deal more. 
Modern African courts have adopted the conven- 
tions of law reports but, due to poor administra- 
tion and the absence of adequate resources, these 
records are often not regularly produced or have 
deficiencies. 


Muslim women’s organizations. As the move- 
ment for the empowerment of women gradually 
makes an impact on the African continent, 
women’s organizations have mushroomed in the 
realm of civil society. These date back to the mid- 
dle of the twentieth century with the rise of inde- 
pendence movements. Most political parties also 
had women’s wings, which over time either inte- 
grated into the party or continued to press for gen- 
der reforms in their societies from the sidelines. 
The rise of Muslim revivalist and reformist ten- 
dencies in areas traditionally more inclined to Sufi 
brotherhoods also brought with it distinct forms of 
women’s organization. For instance, the rise of the 
pro-reformist Federation of Islamic Associations 
of Senegal also included women in their ranks. In 
francophone African countries Muslim women 
pursued their cultural and political ambitions 
through secular associations such as the Associa- 
tion of Nigerien Women, established in 1975 in 
Niger. It was this body that advocated reform of 
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Muslim family laws but was stifled by Muslim and 
chiefly opposition groups. Until recently proposals 
for legislation regarding family law for Muslims 
were still being hotly debated in Niger. 

In 1985 Nigeria saw the birth of the Federation 
of Muslim Women’s Association (FOMWAN) 
whose goal was to reclaim women’s self-esteem 
and collectively address the issues Muslim women 
face in their day-to-day lives (Yusuf 1993, 284). 
FOMWAN also became very active in public pol- 
icy issues affecting women’s lives. There was 
clearly some tension between FOMWAN and the 
secular National Council of Women’s Societies 
over questions of inheritance. FOMWAN opposed 
legislation that was not in keeping with the Shari‘a 
and provided solutions to some chronic social 
problems based on Islamic teachings. It strongly 
advocated that Shari‘a courts be established in the 
southern states in order to serve Muslims living 
there, who in the absence of Islamic law were com- 
pelled to follow customary law. 

In East Africa there are several research institu- 
tions that focus on women’s issues, such as the 
Women’s Research and Documentation Project 
(WRDP), which aims to advance the position of 
women in Tanzania. WRDP is a product of the 
Institute of Development Studies and became an 
independent unit in 1982. The pan-African Associ- 
ation of African Women for Research and Devel- 
opment (AAWORD) is one of the most influential 
research networks on the continent. AAWORD 
has branches in different regions and offers valu- 
able support to grassroots women’s groups and 
also makes interventions in policy related issues. 

In South Africa there are a number of Muslim 
women’s groups representing different interest 
groups. The Gender Desk of the Muslim Youth 
Movement, while modest in size, is perhaps the 
most influential of progressive Muslim groups at 
the level of outreach and impact on policy issues. 
One of the more important roles that these spe- 
cialized research units play is to provide valua- 
ble statistical information, surveys on a whole 
range of questions pertaining to women’s health, 
poverty, education, political participation, and 
access to opportunities for wealth creation. 

The study of Muslim women in Sub-Saharan 
Africa cannot be examined in isolation from the 
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complex layers of cultural history or the economic 
and political forces sweeping the region. Sources 
are plentiful, but in unconventional forms, and 
require sophisticated and nuanced approaches in 
order to yield the most interesting results. 
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EBRAHIM Moosa 


Turkey: Early 2oth Century to Present 


It is possible to group works on women in 
twentieth-century Turkey chronologically, in three 
broad categories: 1. ideological works written by 
the advocates of the new republic; 2. works car- 
ried out (1940-80) by social scientists working 
within a modernist paradigm; and 3. works car- 
ried out by students of social science and history 
that are influenced by feminist movements or fem- 
inist scholarship. 


IDEOLOGICAL WORKS 

The Republic of Turkey, established in 1923, 
initiated a project of modernity in which the 
establishment of a Westernizing secular nation- 
state was the primary goal. Reforms such as the 
abolition of Shari‘a, the adoption of a secular civil 
code in which women had rights equal to men in 
marriage, divorce, and inheritance, and the grant- 
ing of suffrage to women were the founding 
blocks of this modernization project. Interest in 
and study of women were organically linked with 
these reforms. In this context, there was a con- 
scious effort to resuscitate the pre-Islamic Turk- 
ish past and use it to legitimize the new project. 
The main ideologue of Turkish nationalism, Ziya 
Gokalp, whose writings prior to the establishment 
of the republic inspired the nationalist visions of 
the new political elite, elaborated on the feminism 
of the pre-Islamic Turks. In his seminal work, The 
Principles of Turkism (1968), Gdkalp identified 
the confines of male-female equality among pre- 
Islamic Turks. His study, which was important in 
legitimizing the new reforms and changing the sta- 
tus of women, was based on a rereading of certain 
anthropological works, myths, and legends. 

During this period of state feminism when 
reforms improving the status of women were 
instrumental in promoting the project of a secular, 
Westernizing nation-state, the reformist leaders 
instructed that Turkish history be rewritten. Afet 
Inan, Atatiirk’s adopted daughter whose educa- 
tion in Switzerland Atatiirk personally supervised, 
was among those who were told to research 
Turkish history. Her book Tarib Boyunca Tiirk 
Kadininin Hak ve Gorevleri (Rights and respon- 
sibilities of the Turkish woman in history, 1975), 
a shorter version of which was published by 
UNESCO, is a product of this ideological struggle 


to rewrite Turkish history and legitimize the re- 
publican reforms. The book is a survey of “the 
Turkish woman” in the singular, from pre-Islamic 
to republican times, and its primary goal is to 
present an uncritical adulation of the reforms and 
Atatiirk’s single-handed role in granting women 
their rights. It is written like a text book but 
has no formal references; instead there are textual 
allusions to sources covering a range of material 
from personal letters to state documents. Other 
researchers, after Afet Inan, reproduced this ambi- 
tious, chronological format and added more for- 
mal references to an ecclectic set of texts including 
speeches, magazines, daily newspapers, and some 
history books. Substantively, they still provided 
only a cursory, superficial coverage of the subjects 
surveyed (Taskiran 1973, Caporal 1982, Dogra- 
maci 1984). 


THE MODERNIST PARADIGM 

The radical reforms of the republic, which set 
the emerging nation-state on the path of Western 
modernization, prompted social scientists to study 
the transformation of the society that was taking 
place. In the 1940s and 1950s, sociologists moved 
into the field and began gathering empirical evi- 
dence about life in villages to register what it was 
like prior to the changes that would take place 
(Berkes 1942, Boran 1945). Even though these 
works did not prioritize information about 
women and lacked theoretical focus, examination 
of family life, marriage patterns, and the division 
of labor in the few villages studied provided pre- 
liminary empirical data on women in Turkey. By 
the 1960s, nationwide surveys could provide data 
on questions of female fertility, family planning, 
and family structure in the society (Ozbay 1990, 
Timur 1972). 

As social sciences developed, the concept of sex 
roles was used as an analytical tool to study ques- 
tions of women’s status and personal identity 
(Kagitcibasi 1982) in the context of social change 
(Kandiyoti 1977). Abadan-Unat, who studied mig- 
ration, drew attention to its effects on women’s 
roles (1977). Kiray, who studied structural 
change in social relationships, pointed to the 
critical role women played in their positions as 
mother/wife within the family. Mothers or wives 
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made societal change possible at the macro level 
by acting as buffer mechanisms and accommodat- 
ing friction between children who precipitated 
change and fathers who resisted it (Kiray 198r). 
Karay’s work had important implications concern- 
ing the impact of women’s power in the private 
realm and how it could translate into the public 
realm. Works classified under the “modernization 
paradigm” aimed to explore the dynamics of social 
change and focused on women to the extent that 
they played a part in this process. 


THE FOCUS ON WOMEN AND GENDER 

As the second wave of feminism soared in the 
West, studies on women gained a new perspec- 
tive. The pioneering work that focused solely on 
women’s issues in Turkey was edited by Nermin 
Abadan-Unat, in Turkish and later in English 
(1981). Abadan-Unat was able to bring together a 
collection of original essays; some were drawn out 
of previous research on social change and others 
were extensions of work with broader focuses, 
such as religion and political development in 
Turkey. The book included essays on women’s fer- 
tility, health, economic and political participation, 
changes in sex roles, and relation to religion. Some 
of the essays were based on empirical observa- 
tion, others integrated macro level statistics with 
original interpretations. The respectability of the 
contributors as social scientists who had proven 
themselves with major works on societal transfor- 
mation legitimized research on women. 

By the 1980s, parallel to developments in the 
West, a women’s movement that brought the sig- 
nificance of women’s problems to public attention 
emerged in Turkey. Studies on Turkish women, 
which used new frameworks and concepts such 
as patriarchy and gender, duly proliferated. These 
works focused directly on women and prioritized 
women’s experiences as deserving investigation. 
The new generation of social scientists in Turkey 
were at a critical distance from the republican 
reforms that had expanded women’s opportunities 
in the country. They employed concepts and tools 
introduced by feminist scholarship in the West, 
critically assessed these tools in the Turkish con- 
text, and used them to shed light on the Turkish 
scene. 

Among the new generation of social scientists 
whose work focused exclusively on women, Sirin 
Tekeli was a forerunner with her book on women 
and sociopolitical life (1982). Tekeli argued that 
the reforms initiated by the founders of the repub- 
lic had symbolic significance and were important 
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in promoting a democratic image for this elite. 
Tekeli’s coverage was extensive, including Marxist 
approaches to the question of women, the evolu- 
tion of women’s fight for their rights, women’s 
voting patterns and political participation in capi- 
talist and socialist countries, along with a section 
on women in Turkish politics. The Marxist frame- 
work of the book strained her extensive coverage 
and diffused her focus on the local context. 

Tekeli’s attention to women in politics had 
repercussions. Women in formal institutions of 
power were further examined within a theoretical 
framework that discarded the Marxist approach 
and instead prioritized the significance of the 
multi-layered patriarchal framework of the polity 
(Y. Arat 1989). The concept of patriarchy thus 
began to be used to explain women’s predica- 
ments. The significance of Kemalist reforms in 
expanding opportunities for women was ana- 
lyzed with attention to the different functions the 
reforms played in promoting not merely a demo- 
cratic image, but also the ideological core of 
the republic, that is, secularism and nationalism 
(Y. Arat 1989, 28-33, Kandiyoti 1987, 1988). 
Besides women politicans, women’s voting behav- 
ior, perceptions of politics (Giines-Ayata 1995, 
Koray 1991), and sexism in politics (Sancar-Usiir 
1998) were studied by empirical methods of inter- 
viewing and questionnaires. 

The existential significance of the Kemalist 
reforms for women was also investigated by social 
scientists who turned their attention to the late 
Ottoman Empire and the transition to the repub- 
lic. Women’s journals, periodicals, and the few 
memoirs that exist were studied to carry out 
research on this period (Kiziltan 1990, Frierson 
1995). The Women’s Library and Information 
Center in Istanbul published two critical biblio- 
graphies on women’s periodicals, one covering 
1869-1927, the other 1928-96 (Toska et al. 1992, 
Davaz-Mardin 1998). Locating and appreciating 
the Ottoman sources written in Arabic script was 
difficult because there had been a determined 
attempt to sever cultural ties with the Ottoman 
past. This research challenged the prevailing rhe- 
toric that women in Turkey did not have to fight 
for the rights that the Kemalist founders had 
granted them. Women’s activism of the early 
twentieth century even when recognized was, till 
then, described as merely social welfare activism 
or as nationalistic support of the independence 
war. New research brought to light not only that 
women wanted to found a political party (Toprak 
1988) but that they were very active in politics 
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(Cakir 1994, Baykan 1994) and eagerly sought 
their political rights (Zihnioglu 2001). It drew 
attention to feminist activists of the period and 
the tension between them and the political elite. 
The difficulties of doing research on women of the 
late Ottoman, early republican period became 
glaringly apparent as feminist research discovered 
that men had used women’s names both to write 
in and to publish women’s journals of the era 
(Zihnioglu 2001). 

As well as their interest in the struggle for wo- 
men’s rights and reforms, female social scientists 
sought to establish how women identified them- 
selves under the changing circumstances of the 
Kemalist project of modernity. Research was 
carried out on how women carved out Kemalist as 
opposed to feminist identities for themselves and 
the gender dynamics of modernization during the 
early period of the republic was traced (Durak- 
basa 1988, 2000, Z. Arat 1994). Questions of 
nationalism and how it was predicated on gender 
relations and how nationalism shaped gender roles 
were investigated (Altinay 2000, Serifsoy 2000). 

In order to study this period in depth, a group 
of women within the framework of the Women’s 
Library and Information Center in Istanbul initi- 
ated a pilot project of oral history. They inquired 
into women’s experiences of the process of secu- 
larization and social transformation during the 
formative years of the republic using oral history 
techniques (Ilyasoglu 1996). The project resulted 
in the acquisition by the Women’s Library of oral 
history interviews, which are now available for 
research purposes. The data still need to be stud- 
ied and brought to public attention by researchers. 

The focus by social scientists on women allowed 
them to bring their analysis of the project of 
modernity beyond the formative years of the re- 
public, into the contemporary era. Contemporary 
secular feminists were studied (Tekeli 1986, 1998, 
Sirman 1989, Y. Arat 1997, 2000), but also Islam- 
ist women. The emergence of Islamist women 
in contemporary public life was examined from 
different angles, mostly using in-depth inter- 
views. Their significance was explored from a 
feminist perspective (Y. Arat 1995); in the context 
of the Kemalist project of secularism (Géle 1996); 
in terms of the evolution of an Islamist identity 
(Ilyasoglu 1998, Ozdalga 1998, Berktay 2001); 
as party activists (Y. Arat 1999); and in the con- 
text of alternative lifestyles and communities 
(Saktanber 2001). Niliifer Géle’s work (1996) was 
groundbreaking in its comparative focus on secu- 
lar and Islamist women in order to understand the 
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changing nature of the modernization process in 
the country. 

Other gender-focused research on women 
expanded the confines of the respective disciplines 
in which they were carried out. Anthropologists 
inquired into women’s networks and strategies in 
their everyday lives to reveal how they improved 
their status and increased their power vis-a-vis 
other women and men in historically specific 
patriarchal contexts (Sirman 1995, Yalcin Heck- 
mann 1995, White 1994). Economists examined 
socioeconomic life beyond macro level statistics in 
studies ranging from those on women working in 
the manufacturing sector (Ecevit 1995) to women 
carpet weavers in rural Turkey (Berik 1995). In 
the context of a globalizing world economy, they 
studied the impact of the shift from import substi- 
tuting industrialization to export-led growth on 
women in the manufacturing sector (Cagatay and 
Berik 1990). Women as managers in the business 
world were studied (Kabasakal 1998). Socio- 
logical studies brought to light problems of 
women’s education or the oppression of women in 
Eastern Anatolia (Ertiirk 1995, Ilkkaracan 1998). 
Taboo subjects such as domestic violence (Yiksel 
1995) and the honor code based on virginity 
(Cindoglu 1997, Parla 2000) were studied both to 
illuminate their impact on women and to reveal 
the complex dynamics of patriarchy in the local 
context. 


CONCLUSION 

Studies on women that were undertaken for the 
purpose of legitimizing the new republic evolved 
over time to become important means for under- 
standing societal transformation. By studying 
women it was possible to explore the gender 
dynamics that prompted this transformation, and 
was affected by it and critical of it. Much remains 
to be done. 

There is still need for more quantitive and qual- 
itative studies comparing women of different 
classes, regions, ethnic backgrounds, and religious 
affiliations both in Turkey and other countries in 
Islamic world. Work on women carried out in 
Turkey primarily focuses on Muslim women. Our 
knowledge of, for example, Kurdish women or 
non-Muslim women of Turkey, is limited to a few 
pioneering studies (Yalgin-Heckman 1995, Bilal et al. 
2001). On the other hand, even though Islamist 
women, who remain critical of, if not outside the 
secular paradigm of the republic, have been the 
subjects of many research projects, they them- 
selves have produced few non-polemical works 
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that go beyond a faithful defense of Islamism and 
a pejorative depiction of the secular establishment 
(Aktas 2000, Ramazanoglu 2000). Unlike in other 
Muslim countries, in Turkey Islamic sources and 
references have not been critically studied from a 
woman’s perspective, either. The secular educa- 
tional system neither provides the tools necessary 
for this task (such as the learning of Arabic), nor 
does it encourage the venture. One exception to 
this trend is the work by Hidayet Sefkatli Tuksal, 
who studied the patriarchal elements in sayings 
attributed to the Prophet (Tuksal 2000). 

Literature, photography, film, and arts under- 
taken by women or about women still need to be 
critically evalutated. Pioneering works on women 
writers and novelists in Turkey (Cindoglu 1986, 
Paker 1991, Parla 2000) or women in cinema 
(Cindoglu 1991) can be cultivated. The Women’s 
Library and Information Center published sam- 
ples of work by women painters (1991), women 
photographers (1992), women in cinema (1993), 
women ceramic artists (1994), and women sculp- 
tures (1999), in its yearly almanacs. Women 
artists still need to be critically appraised. Work 
on women in Turkey can benefit from this diver- 
sification and it should continue to explore the 
nature of democracy, religious affiliation, ethni- 
city, and nationalism in the country by focusing 
on gender dynamics. Current scholarship on 
gender has pointed toward the key that will 
unlock the door to the significant forces underly- 
ing societal problems and the key needs to be put 
to use. 
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YESIM ARAT 


Western Europe: 1945 to Present 


Feminist accounts usually state that the control of 
women and their sexuality has been central to 
national community building in the Muslim 
world, while, at the same time, women have been 
relegated to the margins of the polity. In Europe, 
the condition of Muslim women is also instru- 
mentalized — not because Muslim women cannot 
be defined as mothers of nations and used as legit- 
imate icons of national advancement, but because 
their history and social condition is embedded in 
the history of Muslim immigration in Western 
Europe. This immigration has two major charac- 
teristics: it is postwar and it is postcolonial. 


MUSLIM WOMEN IN EUROPE: 

THE POSTCOLONIAL CONDITION 

In the last two decades, Islam has emerged as 
the unthinkable consequence of labor migration 
to Europe, bringing unexpected cultural and eth- 
nic changes to European societies. The first 
wave of immigration, from the end of the Second 
World War to the 1970s, was dominated by mass 
movements of surplus workers from the Third 
World and Eastern Europe. During the period 
of the great economic boom that swept across 
the Western world from 1945 to 1969, economic 
growth, an abundant labor supply, and produc- 
tivity gains were strongly correlated in the indus- 
trial countries of Western Europe. These factors 
induced an organized and state-sponsored migra- 
tion from North Africa, India, Pakistan, and 
Turkey, bringing masses of male workers who 
happened also to be Muslim. Recruitment of for- 
eign workers by European states ended with the 
1973 oil shock, but this cessation did not curtail 
other forms of immigration, such as family reuni- 
fication, seasonal migration, and border commut- 
ing. Thus, the second wave consisted principally 
of a secondary migration of family members and 
has not ebbed since the 1980s. Muslim women 
were the major component of it. The third and 
latest wave of migration is composed of refugees 
and asylum seekers. The severe restrictions on 
legal immigration imposed by Western European 
governments during the 1970s and the economic, 
social, and political upheavals associated with the 
Eastern European revolutions of the 1990s were 
the two major catalysts of this third migratory 
wave, which, for the first time, includes many sin- 


gle women coming on their own to the European 
continent. 

This postwar migration has deeply transformed 
Europe. Not only has it stimulated the dramatic 
economic growth of the postwar period, but it has 
also induced notable changes in the social and cul- 
tural basis of each society and exacerbated social 
conflicts. The result has been a continuous politi- 
cization of state immigration policy as well as 
attempts to change the rules of citizenship. 

Studies on Islam as a new religious minority in 
Europe first ignored women, and then began to 
focus on women as the object of growing inter- 
est. The earliest Muslims were male workers who 
had little formal education and entered European 
labor markets at the lowest levels. They tended to 
view their residence in the various host societies 
as temporary, undertaken purely for economic 
purposes. Therefore they lived together in large 
groups, sharing rental payments with only one 
aspiration: to maximize their savings and return 
home. Muslim women were very rare at this first 
stage. The Islamic dimension was completely neg- 
lected in the first accounts and studies of immi- 
gration. It has to be said that the sociology of 
immigration in the 1960s and 1970s was religion- 
blind and gender-blind: analyses of the impact of 
the Muslim immigration on the job or housing 
market are plethoric but very few accounts of the 
religiosity of these Muslim workers can be found. 
At the same time that immigration was being 
limited and then finally stopped in 1974, family 
reunions became more frequent and a shift away 
from viewing residence in Europe as temporary 
was noticeable within all Muslim communities. In 
this context, most first generation Muslim women 
arrived as dependents of men. Research then 
began on Muslim women within the larger con- 
text of ethnic and multicultural studies. In their 
attempt to explain the condition of Muslim 
women in Europe, most of these studies adopted, 
consciously or unconsciously, the colonial prism 
of interpretation. 

This prism of interpretation presupposes a rad- 
ical opposition between Islam and the West. This 
opposition forms the basis of Orientalism, which 
is characterized by a substantialist approach to 
religion and a linear vision of history; the politics 
of the Islamic world, according to this view, are 
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inherently theocratic and recidivistic. A survey of 
the current scholarship on politics and Islam in 
the Arab and Muslim world often reveals a simi- 
lar perspective. Rationalized language disguises a 
normative and value-laden approach, which tends 
to disparage the political legacy of the Muslim 
world while equating the Western political tradi- 
tion with moderation, democracy, and human 
rights. Scholarship on Muslims in Europe falls 
prey to the same essentialist approach that char- 
acterizes much political analysis of the Arab 
world. This approach mistakenly supposes that 
all immigrants of Muslim origin are devoutly 
religious and observe all the principles of Islamic 
law. It thereby overlooks the variations in Muslim 
belief and practice resulting from the impact of 
migration, as well as the influence of the pluralis- 
tic environment of Western Europe. To consider 
Muslims to be an undifferentiated whole legiti- 
mates the view of Islam as a threat, which is pre- 
valent in much European scholarship on Muslim 
minorities. 

The influx of migrants from the old colonies 
has been seen as eroding the putative authenticity 
of the host country’s culture by hollowing it from 
within. For example, in the United Kingdom, 
Margaret Thatcher infamously voiced her concern 
over this trend, remarking that the country 
“might be swamped by people with a different 
culture” (Mohammad 1999, 3). This trend was 
also reflected in the return to Victorian values as 
part of a neoconservative remythification of the 
imperial past. These values were evident in the 
1980s with the establishment of a national cur- 
riculum in schools, a key instrument for the trans- 
mission of a national hegemonic culture and a 
shared national identity. All over Western Europe, 
Asian, Turkish, and North African immigrants 
were often seen as embodying the antithesis of 
national culture. Such feelings were evident even 
in the rhetoric of some politicians who described 
immigrants in pejorative terms, often stating that 
they smelled of curry or wore funny clothes. 

Centering on this recurring theme, explanations 
of the Muslim “threat” vary from one country to 
another. In France, various experts and journalists 
focus on the negative influence of Islam in the 
suburbs. These accounts have produced a kind of 
moral panic over the imagined rise of home- 
grown Muslim extremists. In the autumn of 1995, 
French police killed Khaled Khelkhal, the chief 
suspect in a terrorist bombing campaign. This 
incident sparked widespread public debate about 
the phenomenon of alienated young French 
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Muslims joining violent Islamic groups. In the 
United Kingdom, the Runnymede Trust supported 
the publication of a report on Islamophobia in 
1997. The report, describing “the prejudice and 
discrimination” that Muslims encounter in every- 
day life, revealed the prevalence of closed-minded 
and xenophobic attitudes toward Muslims in 
Britain. In Germany, Heitmeyer’s Verlockander 
Fundamentalismus, which implicitly equated 
Islam with violent and subversive activities and 
branded Muslim youth as “at risk,” generated 
heated public debate. 

In the aftermath of the September 11 attacks, 
hostility and suspicion vary from one national 
context to another. Outbursts of racial hatred 
against Muslims can be found almost every- 
where, and are accompanied by specific reactions. 
In Belgium, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Denmark, extreme right-wing parties are gaining 
support, while in the United Kingdom, reinforce- 
ment of anti-terrorism laws and racial profiling is 
discussed. 

Two major trends emerge within the growing 
knowledge of Islam in Europe: one concerns the 
relationship between ethnicity, gender, and cul- 
ture. The second focuses on the controversial link 
between Islam, gender, and “fundamentalism.” 


ETHNICITY, GENDER, AND CULTURE 

A number of studies investigate the effect of the 
migration process on the roles played by Muslim 
women. All emphasize the marginality of the eth- 
nic groups to which Muslims belong and highlight 
the high rates of unemployment and poor housing 
conditions. Religion and culture are seen as mark- 
ers of otherness and bases for exclusion. The 
crucial question asked in these studies is: how 
do groups reconstruct their identities? They all 
consider the importance of ethnicity in the refor- 
mulation of Muslim identities in the European 
context. In other words, different cultures and 
ethnic boundaries affect both the meaning and the 
content of Muslim identities, while Islamic refer- 
ences and identifications reinforce the building of 
ethnic communities. 

Some studies highlight the influence of patriar- 
chal values in the lives of South Asian, Turkish, 
and North African women. They demonstrate 
how some violent and discriminatory practices 
generally attributed to Islam, such as excision, 
mistreatment of women, and arranged marriages, 
actually reflect patriarchal values rooted in a cul- 
ture that predates Islam. 

Along this line, some authors describe how 
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international kinship is consolidated through mar- 
riage in the case of Pakistani, Turkish, and North 
African migration. One study notes that Pakis- 
tani, Turkish, and North African males prefer 
wives from their countries of origin, rather than 
from among second generation Muslim women in 
Europe. Their preference for “native daughters,” 
who are by reputation more religiously observant, 
actually reflects a wish to remain close to native 
culture as much as a yearning to remain close to 
Islam. Others examine the socio-spatial regulation 
of male/female relationships in Muslim groups 
and describe the control of female circulation out- 
side the home. Since the two spaces allowed for 
women are school and work, it is not surprising 
that most of the studies describe women in 
schools and at their jobs. It is regrettable that 
most of this research relies on a stereotypical def- 
inition of patriarchy that does not question or 
explore the changing status of Muslim women 
either in their countries of origin or in Europe. 
The conventional approach to patriarchal systems 
insists on the restriction on women’s freedom in 
order to preserve the fathers’ patrimony. In the case 
of Muslim societies, some authors like Fatima 
Mernissi emphasize the role of Islamic ideology, 
which posits the primacy of the male believer’s 
relationship with God. However, very few take 
into account material conditions, such as urban- 
ization and changes in the role of family, that are 
affecting and transforming this classic patriarchy. 
Moreover, these studies characterize all the differ- 
ent facets of patriarchal influence by the same 
implicit dichotomy between in/out cultures (eth- 
nic Muslim versus Western culture) and take for 
granted the opposition between the realms of 
values and behavior. Therefore, these analyses 
reinforce an artificial and misguided opposition 
between Islam and modernity. They prevent read- 
ers from understanding that references to patriar- 
chal or Islamic values do not signify a perpetuation 
of archaic attitudes, but instead demonstrate the 
capacity of different cultures to adapt to the con- 
sequences of social and cultural modernization. 
For example, what some analyses might identify 
as a fundamentalist practice can be the result of 
individual choice as in the case of women who 
wear the hijab (headscarf), independent of male 
pressure, as an expression of spiritual self and 
social emancipation in an urban context. In order 
to capture the meaning of this modernized use of 
tradition, it is necessary to go beyond the dis- 
course of gender in the abstract to examine gen- 
der relations in the European context. 
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ISLAM, GENDER, AND 

FUNDAMENTALISM 

The same bias, perhaps to an even greater 
degree, exists in the studies concerning the rela- 
tionship between gender, Islam, and so-called 
fundamentalism. In general, most feminist 
accounts of Muslim women — whether in Muslim 
societies or in Muslim communities within 
European societies — argue that where Islam plays 
a determining role in shaping postcolonial 
sociopolitical discourse, the control of women 
and their sexuality is central to national and eth- 
nic processes. In contrast to the constant fight for 
an Islamic state in the Muslim world, Muslim 
women in Europe focus on empowering their own 
community group. The dominant trend exhibited 
by many essays is to envision religious revivalism 
within Muslim groups in Europe as a mark of 
fundamentalism. As Glavanis points out, such 
analyses equate all new religious movements with 
“fundamentalism,” making little reference to sub- 
stantive social research within different European 
societies (Glavanis 1998a, 391-410). These stud- 
ies appear to derive their understanding of “fun- 
damentalism” from an implicit acceptance of an 
analytical and political dichotomy between pro- 
gressive modernity and traditional religion. Thus, 
they are also able to argue that the struggle 
against “fundamentalism” should constitute a 
central component of feminism. In this respect, it 
is not surprising that they can conclude that secu- 
larism is a necessary component of the empower- 
ment of women, including Muslim women. The 
trend, therefore, is to reproduce uncritically the 
conventional neo-Orientalist juxtaposition of 
Islam and secularism, with no reference to gender 
relations in Muslim communities. Any intensifica- 
tion of female religiosity is seen as an influence of 
fundamentalism and the marker of a dominated 
condition. Often such assertions rely primarily 
on a reading of texts and discourses by Muslim 
theologians and Islamists and do not reflect any 
extensive social research. 

Fortunately other studies take into account the 
specificity of the European social context. They 
go beyond the representation of gender to address 
gender relations as such by analyzing Muslim 
women in historical terms. Studies of the veil are 
representative of these attempts. Most of them 
point out that the veil should be understood in the 
specific historical context in which it is adopted. 
During the colonial domination, the veil became a 
potent signifier not only of the social meaning of 
gender but also of nationalism and culture. It has 
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been locked in the opposition between the West 
and authentic indigenous values. Most of the 
analyses of the veil in Europe transposed this 
framework, describing the veil as a form of sym- 
bolic resistance, a signifier for a contested cul- 
tural politics concerning the meanings of national, 
cultural, and religious identity in contemporary 
France and Germany. They insist on the various 
symbolic meanings of the veil according to social 
class and age. Others identify a sort of Islamic 
feminism associated with the veil and other reli- 
gious attributes and describe the veil’s paradoxical 
power of emancipation in the European context. 
A few authors have described female religiosity, 
especially in its esoteric forms, as a way to 
empower the female condition. There is little 
doubt that the sociological investigation of 
Islamic religiosity in general and female religio- 
sity in particular will be the major increasing 
trend in studies of Islam in Europe. 

Besides the ethnic and the fundamentalist 
Muslim woman in Europe, there is also the secu- 
lar woman who is far less known. The absence 
of interest in this category is probably related to 
the neo-Orientalist bias that presupposes conflict 
between European and Islamic values and norms. 
This bias prevents research interest in any kind of 
cultural hybridization. Secularized Muslims, par- 
ticularly women, are for the most part born or 
schooled in Europe. Without always sticking to 
the rules of the cult, they consider Islam to be part 
of their familial and cultural inheritance. That 
immense, silent majority is re-positioning Islamic 
tradition in the private sphere with the utmost dis- 
cretion. While this secularization does not attract 
the attention of the media, its practice constitutes 
a cultural revolution. 

Without abandoning identification with Islam, 
secularized Muslims envision their religion as a 
source of values that imbue their lives with mean- 
ing. This does not, however, lead them to religious 
practice. The process of “mobilization-subjectivi- 
cation” of values disconnects the Islamic message 
from the contents and established norms of tradi- 
tion. In this way, the subject sets him/herself apart 
from the group and situates him/herself as the 
mediator between the contents of the code and its 
application. When these norms are disconnected 
from their original and strict determination, indi- 
viduals may exercise choice and creativity in 
applying them. This trend brings to mind other 
new forms of religiosity in modern societies, in 
which the believer no longer obeys norms trans- 
mitted by institutions or tradition, but instead 
chooses spiritual values as a function of individu- 
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ality. The collective dimension of Islam is thus 
regulated by an individual logic, which constitutes 
a totally unprecedented mode of adherence to 
Islam. This new mode is only in its first stages in 
Europe and needs to be studied more intensively. 

It is also regrettable when scholars use only 
indirect knowledge to learn about the transmis- 
sion of Islam and adaptation of Islamic family law 
to the European context. For example, lawyers 
who are interested in the adaptation of Shari'a 
(Islamic law) to the Western context examine 
marriage, divorce, and inheritance laws to try to 
understand how the basic prescriptions of Islam 
are still valid in a different juridical environment. 
This examination, however, does not address the 
social condition of Muslim women. For example, 
a scholar who looks at only the application of 
laws would conclude that traditional patriar- 
chal laws regarding marriage, divorce, and inher- 
itance prevail in Muslim communities in Western 
Europe. However, it is clear that there is an 
increasing empowerment of women in all these 
areas. For example, even though women may for- 
mally respect the talaq (divorce) procedure, there 
is much more negotiation between husbands and 
wives regarding traditional practices. 

Finally, it can be said that Muslims in general, 
and women in particular, have not only adjusted 
to postmodernity, urbanity, and globalization in 
the European context, but they have also adapted 
to a “culture of separateness,” which presupposes 
autonomy and independence in even the religious 
realm. Consequently, identities that are integrated 
in Muslim countries are automatically broken 
down into religious, social, and ethnic compo- 
nents in the West. In this regard, Muslim practices 
are by now far more advanced than studies and 
data would suggest. 
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JOCELYNE CESARI 


Methodologies, Paradigms and Sources for 
Studying Women and Islamic Cultures 


Disciplinary Entries 


Anthropology 


The historical trajectory of the anthropological lit- 
erature on Muslim societies reflects key develop- 
ments within the discipline of anthropology since 
its inception. We find, therefore, that not unlike 
ethnographies produced on other parts of the 
world, early anthropological work on Muslim soci- 
eties tended to largely ignore women (e.g. Barth 
1965, Evans-Pritchard 1940, Geertz 1968, Gellner 
1961, Westermark 1926). This was in part due to 
the male bias that has historically characterized 
academic disciplines in general, and in part due to 
the absence of women anthropologists within the 
field. This trend was slowly rectified as women 
anthropologists entered the discipline and began 
paying attention to women’s activities and lives in 
a manner that was quite unprecedented. There 
began to emerge a tradition of ethnographic doc- 
umentation of women’s lives in a variety of cul- 
tures; foremost among these were ethnographies 
produced on women’s rural and urban existence 
in Muslim societies (Aswad 1967, Fernea 1969, 
Grinqvist 1931, Mohsen 1967, Sweet 1967). It 
was not until the 1970s, however, that the 
“anthropology of women” came into its own, 
and introduced the analytical concept of gender 
to the study of social and cultural phenomena in 
a manner that has transformed the discipline 
substantially. 

One of the key contributions of this develop- 
ment to the discipline of anthropology has been 
the argument that an analytical focus on gender 
does not simply describe “women’s lives” but 
helps elucidate the production of social relations 
of inequality in general, shedding light on how 
even public institutions of politics, statehood, and 
economic production — in which women have 
been historically marginalized — are sustained and 
reproduced (Rosaldo and Lamphere 1974, Mac- 
Cormack and Strathern 1980, Yanagisako and 
Collier 1987). Notably, gender in this literature 
is conceptualized as a relational category, rather 
than something that pertains to women’s lives 
alone, thereby bringing the lens of gender in- 
equality to bear upon the workings of historically 
specific socioeconomic and cultural formations. 
Cynthia Nelson’s work (1974) is well known for 
introducing this argument into the anthropology 
of the Middle East. Since then a number of sensi- 
tive studies have been produced that examine, for 


example, how a focus on gender transforms the 
analysis of property relations (Maher 1974), polit- 
ical culture (Joseph 1983, al-Torki 1986), or tribal 
structure and its discourses (Abu-Lughod 1986). 
Similarly, in Islamic cultures outside of the Middle 
East, there now exists a rich body of scholarship 
that elucidates how an analysis of gender is crucial 
to understanding the operations of modern capi- 
talism (Ong 1987), the symbolic binaries of pub- 
lic/private and production/reproduction (Delaney 
1991, Papanek 1973), religious power and spiri- 
tuality (Boddy 1989), and urban/rural market 
relations (Strobel 1979) — to mention just a few 
topics that this scholarship addresses. 


THE CRITIQUE OF ORIENTALISM 

AND REFLEXIVE ANTHROPOLOGY 

The anthropology of women in Muslim soci- 
eties had already been established as a robust field 
when two critical currents swept the discipline of 
anthropology in the 1980s, introducing a new set 
of debates that have been critical to the dev- 
elopment of the discipline. The first of these ad- 
dressed the intertwined character of anthropolog- 
ical knowledge and colonial projects, drawing 
attention to the power that Western disciplines 
such as anthropology have historically com- 
manded in representing “Other” cultures. From 
within the discipline of anthropology, Talal Asad’s 
Anthropology and the Colonial Encounter (1973) 
was one of the first publications to deal with this 
issue, followed by Edward Said’s Orientalism 
(1978), written from the perspective of a literary 
critic. These scholars argued that many of the 
tropes that anthropologists used to characterize 
non-Western cultures were not only poor depic- 
tions of the social reality they were meant to cap- 
ture, but were also used by institutions of Western 
colonial power to intervene and remake non- 
Western traditions, practices, and institutions as 
part of the modernist imperial project to conquer 
and reshape the world. Subsequent anthropolo- 
gists have expounded and written on this theme, 
heralding a new era within anthropology that has 
focused on the production of cultural difference as 
a site of colonial and postcolonial hegemony and 
power (Clifford 1988, Dirks 1992, Marcus and 
Fischer 1986, Scott 1994). 

The second issue raised in the 1980s focused 
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more specifically on anthropological claims to 
“objective” knowledge, and drew attention to 
those aspects of fieldwork that entail ambiguity, 
approximation, subjective judgment, and inequal- 
ity of relations between the observer and the 
observed (Clifford and Marcus 1986, Behar and 
Gordon 1995). Since this critique was aimed at 
those aspects of disciplinary knowledge that are 
unique to anthropology, a number of influential 
anthropologists responded by coining a new genre 
of ethnographic writing glossed as “reflexive 
anthropology,” in which the anthropologist 
foregrounded her own privileged position as a 
researcher, drawing attention to the problems of 
reductionism, reification, ventriloquism, and 
essentialism that are endemic to any anthropo- 
logical enterprise (Crapanzano 1980, K. Dwyer 
1982, Koptiuch 1999, Lavie 1990). 

These disciplinary critiques impacted the study 
of women in Muslims societies in at least two sig- 
nificant ways. The first critique provided an ana- 
lytical space for the expression of the uneasiness 
that many scholars of Muslim societies had felt 
with essentialist and ahistorical depictions of 
Islam that treated Islam as an ideational system 
largely insulated from forces of political, eco- 
nomic, and social change (Geertz 1968, Gellner 
1961). This understanding of Islam as a mono- 
lithic system, frozen in time, was all the more pro- 
nounced in analyses that focused on women in 
Muslim societies. These depicted Islam as the sole 
determinant of the patriarchal character of these 
societies, often ignoring how socioeconomic and 
political arrangements contributed to culturally 
and historically specific forms of gender inequality 
(Abu-Lughod 1989, Ahmed 1982, Hammami and 
Rieker 1988, Lazreg 1989, Mohanty et al. 1991). 
Furthermore, critics charged that the trope of the 
passive oppressed Muslim woman had served as 
a convenient tool for colonial powers to justify 
the superiority of Western civilization over the 
Muslim world, allowing them to couch their 
imperial interventions in the benign language of 
saving Muslim women from the patriarchal 
oppression of their indigenous culture (Ahmed 
1992, Alloula 1986). Not only was this disingen- 
uous, these scholars argued, but such an approach 
also made gender inequality appear to be a conse- 
quence of religious tenets and scriptural authority 
rather than a product of complex social and cul- 
tural factors in which colonial rule as much as reli- 
gion had played a key role. 

This critique of existent approaches to the 
study of women in Muslim societies led to a bur- 
geoning of anthropological scholarship that helped 
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displace the stereotype that women in the Mus- 
lim world were passive victims of patriarchal op- 
pression, drawing attention to the myriad ways 
in which they created complex worlds, resisting 
(and at times colluding in the sustenance of) hege- 
monic norms and values that surrounded them 
(Abu Lughod 1993, Boddy 1989, Callaway 1994, 
Friedel 1989, Hegland 1991, Mies 1982, Tohidi 
1998). These studies also pointed out that Islam 
was one among many religious traditions prac- 
ticed within Muslim societies — a fact that required 
scholars to pay adequate attention to the specifici- 
ties of social, economic, and political contexts in 
which Muslim as well as non-Muslim women 
lived in these societies. 

The second critique, aimed at the discipline’s 
claims to objective knowledge, which inspired 
the tradition of reflexive ethnography, has also 
exerted considerable influence on the scholarship 
on women living in Muslim societies. This is evi- 
dent in the attention the anthropologist brings to 
her own subject position as a researcher, which is 
no longer synonymous with an Anglo male subject 
position, but entails other kinds of privileges, com- 
plications, and contradictory demands requiring 
different analytical strategies and presuppositions 
(Abu-Lughod 1993, Altorki and El-Solh 1988, 
Behar and Gordon 1995). Anthropologists writing 
in this vein have emphasized how their own ethnic 
identity, as well as their location in the Western 
academy, inevitably tends to affect the kind of 
knowledge they produce about Muslim societies 
(see Koptiuch 1999, Lavie 1990, Lazreg 1989). As 
must be clear by now, since the inception of the 
discipline of anthropology, the study of women 
in Muslim societies has undergone substantial 
changes and reformulations. There now exists a 
considerable body of literature that is diverse in its 
historical, theoretical, and thematic focus. 


PostT-ORIENTALIST SCHOLARSHIP 

It is precisely because such strides have been 
made in the scholarship on this topic that there is 
now the space to evaluate and rethink the ques- 
tions opened up by this work, and to reflect on 
new directions and lacunae that need to be ad- 
dressed. Despite the considerable changes that the 
field of anthropology has undergone, especially in 
its study of women in Muslim societies, this his- 
tory cannot be represented simply as a march of 
progress wherein incorrect ways of thinking have 
been replaced by more enlightened modes of 
analysis. This is because old ways of thinking are 
often hard to discard, but also because new schol- 
arship tends to generate fresh conceptual problems 
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that are a product of new historical conditions 
and shifts within regnant analytical paradigms. 
Consequently, it is important to trace some of the 
new questions that have been generated by the 
post-Orientalist scholarship on women in Muslim 
societies, and think about the different ways in 
which these may be approached. 

One of the immediate issues that confront the 
analyst is the problematic nature of the category 
“Muslim women,” a category that is taken for 
granted but actually requires some unpacking. 
The problems entailed in the collectivity that the 
term Muslim women signifies immediately be- 
come apparent when we compare it to the term 
“Christian women.” Clearly the latter term, while 
used to describe activist or devout Christian wo- 
men, is rarely used to designate women who live 
in countries as diverse as South Africa, Tanzania, 
the United States, Poland, France, Italy, and 
Australia — all of which have majority Christian 
populations. In fact, it is more common to refer to 
women living in predominantly Christian societies 
by their nationality, rather than by their relation- 
ship to a faith. (For example, even though France 
is predominantly a Catholic country, one refers to 
women living in France as French rather than 
Christian.) In other words, the term Christian 
women often refers to a group of women who 
actively profess the Christian faith, and seldom 
includes those who do not. No parallel distinc- 
tion, however, seems to hold in regard to the term 
Muslim women. 

The problem becomes even more compounded 
when faced with the fact that large non-Muslim 
populations inhabit many of the regions that com- 
prise the Muslim world (such as Indonesia, 
Malaysia, India, Egypt, Palestine, and so forth). 
Indeed, the phrase “women in Islamic cultures” — 
used in the title of this encyclopedia — attempts to 
partially address this problem by suggesting that 
this project is concerned with documenting the 
lives of all women (whether Muslim or not) who 
live in various parts of the Muslim world, or what 
the encyclopedia calls Islamic cultures. As a quick 
survey of the anthropological literature shows, 
while studies on the topic of Muslim women 
abound, there are few ethnographies that docu- 
ment the complexity of the lives non-Muslim 
women live in Islamic cultures (for exceptions, see 
Joseph 1983, Peteet 1991). This gap is especially 
problematic given the fact that large non-Muslim 
populations have historically inhabited Muslim 
lands. These non-Muslim populations have had 
an enormous impact on the kind of Islam that is 
practiced in these areas, and their own identity 
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and self-image has been fundamentally shaped by 
the political form Islam has taken. (For exam- 
ple, the Coptic community living in Egypt has, 
since the inception of the postcolonial nation- 
state, often defined itself as part of the “Islamic 
civilization.”) In light of the recent emergence of 
popular Islamic movements, some of which sup- 
port the adoption of Islamic law, it has become all 
the more important to interrogate how non- 
Muslim women have been affected by such devel- 
opments in the Muslim world. 

Even the phrase “Islamic cultures” used in the 
title of this encyclopedia to address some of 
the issues raised above is not free of problems. The 
first question that comes to mind is, how does one 
define such an object? The perennial anthropolog- 
ical question haunts the term Islamic culture: can 
one describe a culture by reference to the religion 
practiced by its inhabitants? How do we describe 
a cultural practice as Islamic when Muslims and 
non-Muslims alike observe it, and when its origins 
cannot be traced to Islamic scriptural sources? 
How do we analyze other forms of belonging — 
nationalist, ethnic, religious — that are not encom- 
passed by Islam, and whose modes of existence are 
only tangentially related to Islam? In other words, 
how does one give equal analytical weight to var- 
ious aspects of social life encompassed by the term 
“culture” without reducing one to the other? 

The issue gets even more complicated when one 
thinks about Muslim minorities who live in non- 
Muslim majoritarian countries. For example, does 
it make sense to say that Indian Muslims — who 
comprise the largest minority Muslim population 
in the world today — live in an “Islamic culture,” 
or are they the inhabitants of a “Hindu culture?” 
Can the two be separated, and if so, on what 
basis, and by whom? Given the long history of 
Muslim rule in India and the vast cultural herit- 
age this legacy commands, this question points 
to the complicated ways in which the ideology 
of nationalism has forced questions of religious 
belonging through the narrow funnel of majority 
and minority categories. As is clear from the com- 
munal riots that have swept India in the last two 
decades and the increasing anti-Muslim violence, 
these are not simply academic questions. It is cru- 
cial for a scholar interested in these issues to ask 
how the rubric of “Islamic cultures” articulates 
with the limited discourse of nationalism. Here 
the logic of majoritarianism requires that all 
minority claims be necessarily framed through the 
forms of belonging authorized by the project of 
building a single nation, with a unified culture, 
language, and religion. 
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It may be argued in response that one can avoid 
taking a position on such questions by simply let- 
ting “native voices” speak through the ethno- 
graphy, without any mediating anthropological 
and political categories, so as to provide a “true 
account” of the heterogeneity of life in the Muslim 
world. This argument is in part fueled by the 
research methodology of participant observation 
and fieldwork unique to the discipline of anthro- 
pology, one that requires that the anthropologist 
live in intimate proximity to her informants, gath- 
ering her data from the observations she makes of 
her informants’ daily lives. It is often believed that 
the anthropologist’s proximity to her research 
subjects gives her a distinctive ability to capture 
the density and texture of life as it is experienced 
and lived by her informants. A number of anthro- 
pologists who have sought to displace the stereo- 
typical representations of women living in the 
Muslim world have used this anthropological 
claim to advocate an ethnographic style of writing 
which faithfully records the complexity of life 
lived by these women, while at same time refusing 
to frame their narrative in terms of received 
anthropological categories that reduce this com- 
plexity to simple generalizations (D. Dwyer 1983, 
Early 1993, Friedel 1989). 

Such work, while salutary in its aims, raises 
some troubling questions. Part of the problem 
resides in assuming that by virtue of providing 
a “thick cultural description,” or an untainted 
record of “native voices,” a scholarly work can 
somehow avoid imposing the anthropologist’s 
own categories of analysis. Such an assumption is 
problematic because it obfuscates the fact that 
any anthropological description involves a process 
of selection, translation, and organization, all of 
which impose in one form or another the anthro- 
pologist’s system of classification on the data. 
Thus the problem of finding appropriate analyti- 
cal categories and theoretical frameworks cannot 
be avoided in the name of descriptive anthropol- 
ogy. Rather, thorny questions about how one de- 
fines culture, religion, and the category of women 
need to be addressed in order to produce analyti- 
cally insightful scholarship on the Muslim world. 


Is ECONOMIC TRANSFORMATION 

TO WOMEN AS ISLAMIC CULTURE 

IS TO MEN? 

The political force that religion came to com- 
mand in the last century raises further analytical 
dilemmas for the study of women living in Islamic 
cultures. Contrary to modernist expectations that 
religious forms of belonging would decline in the 
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twentieth century, there has been a sharp rise in 
popular interest in religion all over the world. In 
the last 30 years, the Muslim world has seen the 
dramatic rise of Islamist movements (often 
referred to as the “Islamic revival”) that are com- 
prised not only of Islamist political parties, but a 
range of cultural and associational activities 
organized around Islamic principles and practices 
(Hefner 2000, Hirschkind 2001, Mahmood forth- 
coming, Peletz 2002). Indeed, no contemporary 
discussion about the Muslim world would be 
complete without paying adequate attention to 
this phenomenon, given its wide sweep (from 
Southeast Asia, to Central Asia, the Middle East, 
and Africa), and the challenge it poses to nation- 
alist and leftist ideologies that had held sway in 
the Muslim world since the 1930s. Notably, the 
phenomenon of the Islamic revival is also cur- 
rently flourishing among Muslims living in North 
America and Europe. This development has 
increasingly caught the attention of anthropolo- 
gists and a number of interesting dissertations are 
currently being produced on the subject. 

One of the paradoxes of the Islamist movement 
is that despite a strong following among women, 
it remains highly patriarchal in character, and 
many of the male as well as female participants 
uphold those Islamic edicts and practices that 
promote gender inequality. As a result there has 
been a re-emphasis on those Quranic verses and 
abadith that support the superiority of males over 
females, and that have been historically used to 
justify restrictions placed on women’s entry into 
public domains. Despite the resurgence of these 
kinds of interpretive practices, however, Islamist 
movements paradoxically have also served as crit- 
ical avenues for women’s unprecedented entry into 
domains of religious pedagogy, scriptural inter- 
pretation, and religious activism (Brenner 1996, 
Mahmood 2001, Mir-Hosseni 1999). 

Scholars have tried to analyze this contradictory 
aspect of the Islamist movement through a variety 
of theoretical perspectives. A significant number 
argue that the patriarchal character of the Islamist 
movement may be explained by the threat posed 
to men by the inroads women have made in the 
modern period into public domains (such as edu- 
cation, employment, and public office) that were 
previously restricted to men. This argument has 
been made in relation to Islamic movements in 
areas as disparate as Morocco, Malaysia, and 
Bangladesh, to take just a small sample (Mernissi 
1987, Ong 1990, Siddiqi 1999). The argument 
goes something like this: while modern opportuni- 
ties have transformed women’s lives by opening 
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the door to education and employment, the men 
of these societies, feeling competition and insecu- 
rity at women’s entry into the public domain, have 
resorted to longstanding patriarchal Islamic values 
to exclude and punish women for their intrusion. 
Muslim men, these scholars argue, perceive 
women’s participation in public life as an “erotic 
aggression,” to which they respond either by met- 
ing out Islamic punishments to women (hence the 
support for the institutionalization of Islamic 
law), or aggressively asserting conservative social 
mores drawn from Islamic injunctions (hence the 
popularity of modest dress styles and traditional 
social customs) (Ong 1990, Mernissi 1987). 

One of the problems with this argument is that 
it compartmentalizes women’s and men’s ideolog- 
ical worlds: while Islamic patriarchy appears to 
govern male identity in this analysis, women’s 
identity, in contrast, is seen to emerge in relation 
to economic transformation, role changes, and 
modern lifestyles. Furthermore, this form of argu- 
ment seems to suggest that while men suffer from 
anxiety brought about by socioeconomic trans- 
formations (hence their attacks on women’s 
mobility), women embrace these changes quite 
comfortably — the only impediment to this accom- 
modation being the opposition they face from 
their male counterparts. Given that men and 
women living in Muslim societies have both been 
subject to Islamic patriarchal values as well as 
to modern socioeconomic transformations, is it 
not wrong to assume that only men are invested 
in preserving Islamic ideology and that women 
remain antithetical to it? Moreover, recent re- 
search on Islamist movements suggests that 
many of the Islamic practices associated with 
patriarchal forms of Islam (such as wearing the 
veil) are not forced upon women by men, but 
are the result of women’s increasing conviction 
that this is the “correct” interpretation of Islam 
(Brenner 1996, El-Guindi 1981, Géle 1996, Hale 
1996, Mahmood 2001, Zuhur 1992). If one does 
not want to revert to exhausted explanatory para- 
digms of “false consciousness,” that have been 
successfully challenged by a range of feminists on 
a number of grounds, then the question that fol- 
lows is: how does one explain this form of rea- 
soning on the part of women without treating 
“choice” as a fetishized expression of individual 
autonomy that has no relationship to the force of 
cultural, political, and social fields that encompass 
the enactment of these choices? (For different 
kinds of answers to this question, see Abu-Lughod 
2002, Géle 1996, Hirschkind and Mahmood 
2002, Mahmood 2001). 
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This critique is not meant to single out authors 
for their faulty reasoning, but to point to the ana- 
lytical difficulties entailed in maintaining a critical 
balance between a perspective that gives adequate 
attention to Islamic ideological formations and 
one that is attentive to processes of material and 
socioeconomic change that have transformed the 
Muslim world (as well as the interpretation of 
scriptures) in the modern period. While it is clear 
that the intent of many scholars writing in this 
vein is to avoid presenting a temporally frozen pic- 
ture of Islam, their work nonetheless ends up 
equating Islamic scripture with male identity and 
interests, and economic change with female lives, 
thereby separating both the analysis of ideology 
from material change, and the analysis of social 
forces that shape the world of women from those 
that affect men. 

One of the key reasons why this problem sur- 
faces repeatedly in the anthropological studies of 
gender is because it is assumed that all women, 
regardless of which discursive formation they are 
a product of, hold the desire for freedom from 
relations of domination and male subordination 
as their coveted goal. As a result this scholarship 
has tended to naturalize the desire for freedom 
from structures of male domination, and ignore 
those desires and aspirations that are either indif- 
ferent to the goal of freedom or simply inattentive 
to it (see my discussion of this point in Mahmood 
2001; see also Strathern 1987). Yet if we concede 
that all forms of desires are socially constructed, 
as a number of feminists have argued in the last 
several decades, then it is crucial that anthropo- 
logists inquire into a range of different kinds of 
desires (even those for subordination to male 
authority), and not naturalize those that are more 
conducive to certain kinds of political projects 
than others. Such an approach would require the 
analyst to not assume that while men are moti- 
vated by the desire to uphold relations of gender 
inequality as enshrined in Islam, women are con- 
stitutionally predisposed to oppose such a system. 
Rather, such an approach requires that the anthro- 
pologist pay attention to specific kinds of invest- 
ments, understanding of the self and its relation- 
ship to social authority, as well as structures of 
hierarchy that bind women to the very forces that 
subordinate them. 

Importantly, such an analytical approach would 
have to be careful not to commit the same mis- 
takes as those made by Orientalist scholarship, 
wherein the desire for freedom, equality, and 
autonomy was equated with “Western values,” 
and its absence was held to be synonymous with 
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“Islamic cultures.” It is important to realize that 
the project of developing an analytically appro- 
priate language that captures different kinds of 
personal and social commitments is not the same 
as finding an essential cultural essence that defines 
all people who live in a given society. It would be 
just as wrong to say that all women live by a 
commitment to freedom and equality in Islamic 
cultures as it would be incorrect to assume that 
none do. One of the key challenges that faces 
scholars today, following the important critique of 
Orientalist scholarship, is to develop a conceptual 
language that analyzes different kinds of commit- 
ments that are not necessarily attributable to a 
culture at large, but attend to different kinds of 
discursive and political formations that simul- 
taneously inhabit a single cultural space. Just as 
scholars have been attentive to the multiplicity of 
commitments, ideals, and goals that co-exist in 
any given Western liberal society, it is equally 
important to be attentive to the variety of projects, 
conceptions of selfhood, structures of authority, 
and goals that exist among women living in 
Islamic cultures, none of which are reducible to a 
singular framework (such as religion, economic 
self-interest, gender equality, and so on). Careful 
analysis of the ways in which ordinary people 
inhabit the world differently is perhaps the 
strongest insight that anthropology can bring to 
the study of women who live in Muslim societies. 


NEW DIRECTIONS 

While the research agenda I have spelled out 
here for the anthropological study of gender is 
challenging, there is no other topic than the one 
covered by this encyclopedia that is better suited 
to meet its demands. This is because of the wide 
range of social, cultural, and historical contexts 
women inhabit in what are called “Islamic cul- 
tures” today, and the radically different social for- 
mations of which they are a part. This complexity 
is evident if one simply looks at the variety of geo- 
graphical regions represented in this volume 
alone: they range from the Far East, South and 
South East Asia, to the Near and the Middle East, 
Africa, Europe, and North America. 

The complexity entailed in the study of women 
living in Islamic cultures is further compounded 
by two other factors that I mentioned briefly 
before: not only does a large percentage of the 
Muslim population live as a minority in diverse 
regions of the world, but a significant portion of 
the populations living in what are termed “Islamic 
cultures” is non-Muslim. The complexity only 
deepens even if we were to examine the first of 
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these two populations, namely Muslim minorities. 
For example, Muslim women who live in North 
America and Western Europe as a minority face 
very different kinds of social, familial, and politi- 
cal pressures than those Muslim minorities who 
live in places like India or Central Asia. As a 
result, the kind of Islam practiced among these 
women varies dramatically, even as it shares a 
central corpus of Islamic scriptures and juristic 
tradition. The work of scholars working on these 
areas reveals the enormous range of questions 
characterizing women’s lives comprised in the 
demographics of “Muslim minorities” (see, for 
example, Aswad and Bilgé 1996, Haddad and 
Smith 1994, Hasan 1994, Jeffery and Basu 1998, 
Rath 2001). 

A different set of interesting questions emerges 
when one focuses on non-Muslim populations in 
majoritarian Islamic cultures. That the history of 
non-Muslim women is linked with the political 
and social struggles of Muslim women is evident 
in various parts of the world. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the key role Christian Palestinians have played 
in the struggle against the Israeli occupation in 
the modern period; or the history of anti-colonial 
struggle that Indian Muslims shared with Indian 
Hindus and Christians, a history that was further 
cemented with the founding of the postcolonial 
secular state. This cooperation across religious 
lines is due in part to the secular history of these 
struggles wherein Palestinians and Indians shared 
a political vision that was not predicated upon 
their religious affiliations. This history of political 
solidarity has come under some strain in the last 
two decades as religious movements have gained 
ground in both Palestine and India (Islamist and 
Hindutva respectively), and the secular values that 
had provided the ideological glue for collective 
projects have been lost. The same set of develop- 
ments may be observed, to varying degrees, in 
Sudan, Malaysia, Indonesia, and Egypt. 

Faced with these challenges, secular women’s 
groups have tried to create institutional and polit- 
ical ties that cut across religious lines, motivated 
by the belief that religious differences should be 
bracketed in the interest of political solidarity. 
With few exceptions (Jeffery and Basu 1996, Hasan 
1994, Peteet 1991), anthropological accounts of 
these alternative secular women’s struggles are 
lacking, however, and this is an area that requires 
further attention. Given the politically conflicted 
world in which we currently live, the importance 
of this scholarship cannot be overestimated. 

Indeed, anthropology as a discipline seems emi- 
nently well positioned to undertake such a project. 
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This is not only because anthropology has a long 
history of analytical exploration of the thorny 
question of cultural difference, one that was par- 
ticularly energized by the critiques launched in the 
1970s and 1980s, but also because the anthropo- 
logical method of participant observation allows 
one to explore how people themselves understand 
and describe the world they inhabit. Anthropo- 
logy has a long-standing tradition of paying close 
attention to the terms and concepts used by the 
people being studied, so as to think through how 
these terms and concepts constitute a linguistic 
and material world, rather than assuming that 
these are simply cultural glosses over a universally 
shared, homogeneous world. 
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Art and Architecture 


In the last 30 years, the study of art and archi- 
tecture in Islamic societies has evolved to form a 
recognized, if still rather small, field within the dis- 
cipline of art history, with its own historiographic 
tradition and influential contributions. However, 
the study of women and gender remains an unex- 
plored area within the visual culture of the Islamic 
world. This article outlines the sources available 
for this type of research, presents an overview of 
the methods used in the scholarship, and points to 
avenues for future research. (See also the illustra- 
tion section following page 314.) 


SOURCES 

The most commonly invoked reason why the 
intersection of gender and visual culture in the 
Islamic world is little explored maintains that very 
few primary sources — visual or textual — address 
or illuminate these very issues. However, primary 
sources are poorly explored in practically every 
aspect of Islamic studies; and as no systematic 
investigation of the sources that are available for 
the study of gender has actually been done, it is dif- 
ficult to state with certainty that they do not exist. 
Additional research is the only path to gain a more 
accurate picture of the range of available sources 
and the most productive way to interrogate them. 
In addition to locating “new” primary material, 
however, much can be learned from reading the 
available sources critically, and from reading them 
for gender. For example, Afsaneh Najmabadi has 
shown that modern heterosexist readings of pre- 
modern Sufi poetry have consistently obscured and 
elided the homoerotic content of these texts (Naj- 
mabadi forthcoming). 

Clearly, the field presents a range of challenges to 
the researcher interested in gender issues. At this 
point it may be useful to present a short overview 
of the types of sources available. The nature of the 
sources and their investigation by scholars differ 
according to geographic context. For example, 
while studies of gender and art in societies domi- 
nated by various Turkic groups exist, Muslim 
women in sub-Saharan African societies are all but 
invisible in the literature. Recently there have been 
several exemplary studies of the gendered produc- 
tion and use of art in sub-Saharan societies (Prussin 
1995, Perani and Smith 1998), yet issues of gender 
and visual culture relating to Islamic groups south 
of North Africa have all but disappeared in the 


interstices between fields of area studies as cur- 
rently defined in Western academe. 

Significant differences in scholarship also result 
from temporal contexts. A major cleavage exists in 
the nature of sources between the contemporary 
period and the premodern and early modern 
period. Today the institutional settings of the pro- 
duction of art and the practice of architecture 
allow the emergence of major women artists 
(Shirin Neshat, Mouna Hatoum), film makers 
(Assia Djebar), architects and theorists (Zaha 
Hadid), performers and political activists (Sha- 
bana Azmi) (Nashashibi 1994, 1998). In addition 
to studying exceptional persons, one can also con- 
duct fieldwork and oral history to document the 
lives and works of poor women in so-called tradi- 
tional crafts such as textiles or nomadic architec- 
ture (Prussin 1995, Stillman and Micklewright 
1992, Stillman 2000). Work of the latter kind has 
provided a deeper understanding of these visual 
productions as well as new ways of thinking about 
gender and labor, the meaning and value of art, 
and the commodification of the “traditional” 
object. It is also possible today to interview and 
observe women and men and learn about their uses 
of space: anthropologist Susan Slyomovics’s work 
on women and public space in 1990s Algeria relies 
on interviews and observation in addition to 
research on textual sources to map the behavior of 
women and men in public space (Slyomovics 
1995). 

The range of sources for earlier times is different. 
While informants are not available for the early 
modern period, the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries have left behind a wealth of written 
sources. The advent of the printing press and the 
emergence of modern formats of writing about the 
self provide important starting points for research. 
Outside of art/architectural history, for example, 
writing by early twentieth-century Egyptian femi- 
nists and Ottoman-language journals aimed at a 
female public were used by Margot Badran and 
Elizabeth Frierson to construct complex images of 
female social actors (Badran 1995, Frierson 2000). 
In addition, the higher survival rate of visual mate- 
rials makes for a varied and rich evidentiary field: 
Afsaneh Najmabadi studied nineteenth-century 
photographs of female prostitutes in Tehran (Naj- 
mabadi 1998). Zeynep Celik focused on urban 
renewal projects for Algiers under French colonial 
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rule by examining the gendered terms of architec- 
tural discourse on the colony, as well as the inter- 
play between urbanism, French scholarship on the 
“indigenous” architecture of North Africa, and the 
perceptions of the social roles of Algerian women 
(Celik 1992, 1996, 1997). Nancy Micklewright 
used surviving items of clothing, photographs, and 
memoirs in her study of the changes in sartorial 
choices of Ottoman women in a modernizing soci- 
ety (Micklewright 2000). 

By contrast, the challenge of doing research on 
women in the premodern period lies in creatively 
outfoxing the limitations imposed by both the 
small volume and the nature of the surviving 
sources and works of art. The visual productions 
of the poor and the less powerful rarely survive, 
which means that this section of society is usually 
excluded from discussion. Any investigation into 
the intersection of gender and sexuality and visual 
culture must begin with a systematic interrogation, 
for gender, of conventionally used sources. This 
type of research requires one to use the analytical 
tools and methods provided by theory, and to com- 
mit to rethinking many of the accepted conven- 
tions and methods of art history, and specifically of 
Islamic art history. Some of the methodological 
problems in the field of Islamic art history have had 
particular consequences for the study of women 
and gender. These problems include a marked pat- 
tern for producing work that is heavily descriptive 
rather than analytical, partly, but not entirely, due 
to the fact that so much of the basic work of inven- 
torying, cataloguing, excavating, and surveying 
remains to be done in practically every aspect of 
Islamic visual culture. Another problem is pre- 
sented by analytical approaches that consider art a 
transparent depiction of reality, rather than taking 
stock of art history’s methodological advances in 
situating art in its social and historical context, in 
framing a work of art as a representation that func- 
tions within a field of other visual materials and 
techniques of visual analysis that go far beyond 
considerations of formal properties and issues of 
provenance, authorship, and stylistic change. For 
example, endowment deeds (wagqfiyyas) represent 
the most important and frequently used source to 
document architecture. While rich in architectural 
information endowment deeds are also limited by 
the fact that they are composed according to well 
rehearsed formulae. A deep knowledge of the 
nature of the sources enabled Leslie Peirce to detect 
unusual or telling aspects of endowment deeds that 
she correlated with the gender of the patron and 
the resultant social expectations (Peirce 2000). 

The questions to ask are, which premodern dis- 
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courses map issues of sex and gender? How does 
the information gleaned from these sources inform 
the practice of creating visual culture and of using 
it? The literature one can draw upon ranges from 
archival materials to epigraphy, medical manuals, 
legal responsa, Sufi poetry and epic history. The 
challenge for the premodern period, then, is to map 
what kinds of discourses address, even tangen- 
tially, issues of gender in a manner relevant to the 
study of art and architecture. 


OVERVIEW OF SCHOLARSHIP AND 

METHODS 

Art historians who ask questions about gender 
in the context of Islamic societies have had to face 
the issues related to locating and scrutinizing 
sources as outlined above, as well as grappling 
with problems related to method. Research on 
women and gender in the broader discipline of art 
and architectural history has made major strides 
since Linda Nochlin’s landmark article, “Why 
have there been no great women artists?” (1971). 
Feminist art history initially focused on the re- 
covery of evidence on women artists that was 
ignored by mainstream historiography. A significant 
amount of the scholarship focused on exceptional 
individuals, usually exceptional woman artists. 
Recently feminist art history shifted towards 
embracing critical theory, especially gender theory 
emerging from disciplines such as film studies and 
literature, in interpreting artistic representations in 
a historical context. Major methodological break- 
throughs led scholars to focus productively on the 
institutional contexts of the production and con- 
sumption of works of art (Pollock 1988), the poli- 
tics of the representation of women in Western art, 
especially of the nude female body (Nead 1992), 
and on the exploration of the gendered nature of 
architecture and spatial practices (McLeod 1996, 
Agrest 1991, among others). However, the over- 
whelming majority of this work has focused on 
Western art and Western contexts, addressing non- 
Western women only in the context of their repre- 
sentation in Western art (e.g. the important work 
on Orientalist imagery: Alloula 1981, Nochlin 
1983, Porterfield 1994). These studies provide 
valuable insights into representation and alterity 
(Lewis 1996) and have injected issues of sexuality 
and space in these discussions (Schick 1999). Yet 
little work has been done on the intersection of 
gender and visual culture and the built environment 
specifically in non-Western contexts, and particu- 
larly in Islamic societies. Such a situation presents 
challenges, as well as unprecedented opportunities. 

The extant scholarship on the study of gender 
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and visual culture in the Islamic world has re- 
sponded to the critical directions taken by the dis- 
cipline of art history. Several studies fall within the 
vein of the recovery project, that is, the drive to 
retrieve historical information about women and 
art routinely ignored or considered unimportant. 
Within the Islamic world, scholars have privileged 
the study of the key contribution of women to art 
and architecture through their role as patrons. This 
has seemed especially pertinent as there appears to 
be practically no evidence of female practitioners 
of works of art and architecture for the premodern 
period. A pioneering work in this vein was the 
1993 special issue of Asian Art, devoted to “Pa- 
tronage by women in Islamic art.” Some of the 
essays in a recent edited volume, Women, Patron- 
age, and Self-Representation in Islamic Societies, 
also inscribe themselves in the recovery project by 
focusing on the patronage of women of high rank 
in a variety of geographical and chronological con- 
texts (Ruggles 2000). In some fields, the accumu- 
lation of successive layers of research has allowed 
the emergence of detailed and sophisticated stud- 
ies. The insights on the architectural patronage of 
Ottoman women gained through Ulkii Bates’s 
work (1978, 1993) have been followed by Tiilay 
Artan’s more specific study, which used extensive 
archival research to investigate the intersection 
of material culture, wealth, and power among 
Ottoman princesses in eighteenth-century Istanbul 
(Artan 1993). In her study of the life and patron- 
age activity of Nur Jahan (1577-1645), the wife of 
the Mughal emperor Jahangir and the mother of 
the emperor Shah Jahan, Ellison Banks Findly 
showed that she built tombs, mosques, and cara- 
vanserais in accordance with the norms of her 
social class, and additionally often blended artistic 
forms and techniques from the Persianate and 
Hindu traditions as developed on the Indian sub- 
continent (Findly 1993a, 1993b, 1996, 2000). 
Since the process of patronage highlights the inter- 
section of status and gender, most of the studies 
focus on the patronage of wealthy and powerful 
women. They are therefore in a sense more reveal- 
ing about status than about gender or sexuality in 
a given society. Visual materials can be used as evi- 
dence for issues of gender, but reading visual mate- 
rials in Islam placing gender at the center requires 
great care. Architecture, like any kind of visual 
production, is a representation that is formulated 
in relation to a field of practice. Furthermore, 
within the recovery project there has been less 
effort to investigate art and building practices less 
likely to be conventionally categorized as art and 
included in histories — such as vernacular architec- 
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ture or low-cost art objects. The few studies that 
deal with these topics in Islamic contexts do not 
foreground issues of gender. 

Studies that inscribe themselves within the rec- 
overy project vein of feminist scholarship play a 
valuable role in the evolution of the field. They 
point to ignored sources and actors, and provide 
new material. However, in a general sense this 
work is not driven by the goal to question the 
assumptions of the field of art history or raise 
methodological issues. Within the discipline, a 
more radical vein of feminist scholarship has cri- 
tiqued the gendered nature of architectural/art his- 
tory itself. It has revealed the gendered, masculin- 
ist nature of art/architectural discourse, as it has 
challenged what constitutes “Art” or “Architec- 
ture,” and how works are produced in institutional 
contexts. This kind of writing is informed by criti- 
cal and gender theory. Several studies within 
Islamic art history have complicated the discussion 
of patronage by asking critical questions. Lucienne 
Thys-Senocak analyzed the configuration of insti- 
tutional complexes commissioned by royal women 
in seventeenth-century Istanbul in terms of their 
gendered use by women. She investigated how 
the restrictions on the movement and visibility 
of women of rank prompted specific solutions 
to architectural problems. For instance, female 
patrons mandated the creation of sight lines to 
enable themselves to look out from certain privi- 
leged viewpoints without being visible to the pub- 
lic. In so doing, Thys-Senocak highlighted how 
vision stages relations of power (Thys-Senocak 
2000). Several important interventions in this line 
have originated from scholars whose main field of 
inquiry is a discipline other than art/architectural 
history. Historian Leslie Peirce, through systematic 
examination of the patronage of urban institu- 
tional complexes by high-ranking female members 
of the Ottoman royal household, charted the ex- 
pectations of patronage by women by tracking the 
shifts in the type of buildings commissioned and 
through a study of responses to such commissions 
(Peirce 2000). Afsaneh Najmabadi read Qajar pe- 
riod paintings as visual texts to discern shifts in the 
conception and representation of the gendered 
human body, providing fresh ideas and provoca- 
tive conclusions, as well as an antidote to more tra- 
ditional art historical formal visual analyses of 
such objects (Najmabadi 1998). 


AVENUES FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

The study of gender and visual culture in Islamic 
societies may provide unexpected opportunities 
for methodological innovation for the researcher. 
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Aspects of Islamic visual history that have been 
difficult to classify and to interpret with the con- 
ventional methods of art history, can become 
opportunities for methodological innovation and 
theoretical advances if approached in innovative 
ways that break away from many of the discipli- 
nary assumptions of art history. For example, the 
relative paucity of named artists, especially for the 
period prior to the nineteenth century, is often 
bemoaned in studies that reconstruct the careers of 
artists through the art historical textual genre 
of the catalogue raisonné, which assumes a degree 
of continuity and causal link between the works 
produced by an individual over a number of years 
and is concerned with formal issues of stylistic 
evolution and influence. However, the fact that 
the evidence does not allow one to fall back on a 
well-established method can fuel alternative ap- 
proaches: a shift away from the (usually male) indi- 
vidual maker, towards a focus on institutional or 
professional practices; a move away from formal 
concerns of style and authentication and towards 
issues such as functional contexts and the partici- 
pation of works of art in broader social, political, 
religious, and other practices. 

Clusters of material with potential implications 
for feminist analysis await investigation. The case 
of premodern Persianate painting presents a good 
example. Several of the essays in the 1993 Asian 
Art issue focused on portraits representing specific 
historical female figures. One can move beyond a 
project of recovering such evidence to inquire into 
the very means of making gender legible in the for- 
mat of the illustrated book. Researchers are often 
struck by the fact that it is difficult to identify the 
gender of the human figures depicted in Timurid 
painting, which have sometimes been called “asex- 
ual” (Grabar 2000, 57). However, closer examin- 
ation reveals that while the bodies are depicted 
identically — that is, gender is not represented on the 
body itself through anatomical markers — gender is 
represented through other means: head-dresses, 
clothing, compositional conventions — all markers 
of social identity. A discussion of the depiction of 
gender in the context of Persian painting, freed 
from the burden of locating gender on the body, as 
it is in Western art, can become an opportunity to 
discuss the social role of gender, its intersection 
with power, and its relation to other social cate- 
gories such as status, kinship group, and profes- 
sion. This also highlights the hollowness of some 
basic assumptions in conventional Western art 
history about gender and its visual representation. 
At the same time, the example of Persianate paint- 
ing brings to the fore the complexity of interpret- 
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ing visual representation — in this context, the fact 
that the bodies of males and females were depicted 
in an identical manner certainly did not correlate 
with any degree of social equality, but rather 
reflected notions of abstract beauty (Najmabadi 
forthcoming). 

The issues of the frequency of the depiction of 
women, the manner of these depictions, and the 
context of their use, are complex and require care- 
ful consideration. Islamic art provides an opportu- 
nity to theorize issues of visibility and invisibility. 
While the public invisibility of women in Islamic 
society is often attributed to disempowerment, this 
correlation is far from being clear-cut or simple. 
Indeed, the seclusion of women and notions of pri- 
vacy were often ideal practices associated with the 
wealthy and powerful, rather than all members of 
Islamic society. To complicate the issue of invisibil- 
ity and power even further, one can consider the 
position taken by many contemporary feminist 
artists in the West. Most prominently, Mary Kelly 
has rejected the depiction of the female body as a 
gesture of protest against the historical use of the 
female body as an empty signifier in Western art, 
and as a feminist strategy of empowerment. 

Another productive direction for feminist re- 
search in this discipline must interrogate the cate- 
gories used for the built environment. Within the 
urban and architectural history of Islamic societies 
(indeed, within urban history in general), a binary 
opposition has dominated: public space is charac- 
terized as masculine while private and domestic 
space is characterized as feminine. Traki Zannad 
has investigated the relationship between space 
and the body in an Islamic context (Zannad 1984). 
Furthermore, studying a work of art or architec- 
ture clearly includes the context of production of 
the work (the artist, architect, patron, the process 
of making or building), but it also includes the con- 
text of its reception and consumption. What is the 
role of audiences, viewers, users of public spaces, 
such as worshippers in the women’s section at the 
mosque? Those who use works of art and architec- 
ture and those who interpret them participate in 
creating their meaning, which is constantly nego- 
tiated. Art historian Carel Bertram investigated 
how the meaning of domestic architecture was 
created by its users through analyzing the image 
of the house in the construction of the self for 
mid-twentieth-century Turkish women (Bertram 
1998). 

Finally, one can productively enlist the concepts 
of performativity of gender theory to investigate 
the category of space as a pivotal location for the 
performance of gender. One can also view the 
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body, and its representation, as a key site where 
gender is performed. 

Pioneering work on issues of gender in the disci- 
pline of art history has opened the path for com- 
plex discussions and opportunities to challenge 
and enrich the field. Many avenues for creative 
research on gender in Islamic societies in the di- 
scipline of art and architectural history remain 
wide open. 
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Demography 


DEMOGRAPHY AS A FEMALE- 

ORIENTED DISCIPLINE 

“Tt will be helpful, at least for the moment, to 
treat our subject in its application to only one of 
the two sexes. For practical reasons we choose the 
female population” (Lotka 1998, 113). This is 
how, in 1939, mathematical demography was 
born, excluding men from consideration. Lotka’s 
basic equations involve only females, from which 
male numbers are simply drawn through the sex 
ratio at birth, a biological constant. In his view, 
modeling the whole population through its female 
component was of course just a methodological 
convenience, justified by the fact that “the period 
of reproduction is more precisely defined for 
women than for men, and maternal parentage is 
almost always known” (Lotka 1998). 

Later on, the acceleration of demographic 
growth in developing countries — as a result 
of a dramatic increase in life expectancy — and 
the emergence of a “population and develop- 
ment” challenge, the need for fertility and mortal- 
ity estimates as well as interpretative models of 
population growth, confirmed demography as a 
female-oriented discipline. The agenda of demo- 
graphic research met that of family planning, a 
social movement that grew from women’s rights 
campaigns before reaching the agenda of inter- 
national agencies (McNicoll 1992). 

In the 1960s, at a time when accurate figures 
were still lacking for three-quarters of the world 
population, Brass et al. (1968) devised a series of 
indirect methods in order to estimate fertility and 
mortality in countries with no data or with defec- 
tive data, through the collection of “maternal his- 
tories” (children ever born by age of mother and 
present status of the children, alive or dead), and 
the use of Lotka’s equations. These methodologies 
were to inspire the largest surveys ever conducted 
on a world scale according to a strictly stan- 
dardized pattern: the World Fertility Survey (late 
19708, first half of the 1980s) and the Demo- 
graphic and Health Survey (from the mid-1980s 
until now). Thanks to questionnaires filled by 
hundreds of thousands of women of reproductive 
age (15 to 50), an extremely detailed picture of 
population trends was unveiled for the first time 
in history, and within the span of two decades. 


Women had become major informers of the world 
demography. 

They became so because they were recognized 
as the principal agents of population change. The 
consensus that emerged among the international 
community on a commitment to women’s em- 
powerment represented a paradigmatical shift of 
the discourse about population, previously domi- 
nated by developmentalism (Presser and Sen 
2000). Together with population dynamics, deter- 
minants of these dynamics were disclosed by 
focusing on women. Bongaarts’s (1978) proxi- 
mate determinants of fertility model, one of the 
models most extensively applied during the last 
quarter century throughout the developing world, 
takes as determinants factors that all relate to 
women: age at which they become sexually active, 
duration of breastfeeding, their use of contracep- 
tion, and abortion. Likewise, the conceptual 
framework for child survival produced by Mosley 
and Chen (1984), which has had important 
research and policy impacts, attributes a major 
role to woman-related factors in the level of infant 
and child mortality. 

There is a huge amount of empirical evidence 
that the transition from high to low mortality and 
fertility rates in developing countries during the 
second half of the twentieth century is more 
linked to women-related variables than to any 
others. The spread and lengthening of school edu- 
cation among girls always comes first in correla- 
tion with demographic outcomes. Then variables 
such as age at first marriage, employment outside 
the household, and a few others are found. In 
most cases, male education or poverty reduction 
add little or no statistical explanation. 

That women are active agents of demographic 
change, not passive patients, and that they take 
responsibility in doing things or not doing them, 
is shown by the debate on whether the supply by 
governments of family planning facilities is a 
cause, or just a means of the expansion of birth 
control. It has been found that the actual level of 
fertility has very little to do with the accessibility 
of contraceptive services, when controlled by the 
desired level of fertility. A world comparative 
analysis of data on desired and actual family size 
shows that the growing use of contraception is the 
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result of a reduction in the number of children 
wanted by women and not the cause of declining 
birth rates (Pritchett 1994). That women fit their 
acts to their words, or vice versa, means that 
empowerment acts on fertility by changing the 
aspirations of women rather than enhancing their 
capacity to fulfill their aspirations. 

Empowerment of women, or their greater 
“agency” (Sen 1999), understood as their capac- 
ity for acting, is a key of modern demographic 
change. Women’s literacy and education, their 
ability to earn income and to have independent 
employment outside the home, bring benefits not 
only to themselves and their own family, but also 
to the larger society, since educated women 
become active participants in public debates and 
decisions. Research on how the elevation in 
women’s education, or their share of income, 
exert a global influence on fertility and child sur- 
vival, including of illiterate and inactive women 
in their community or in larger society, is still to 
be done. 


GENDER AND DEMOGRAPHY IN 

ISLAMIC SOCIETIES 

In the spring of 1994, a violent diatribe ex- 
ploded in the media of Cairo, which was to last 
the whole summer and to divide the Egyptian 
political scene between supporters and opponents 
of the International Conference on Population 
and Development that convened in September of 
the same year. For its detractors, like ‘Adil 
Husayn, columnist in the newspaper al-Sha‘b, the 
conference was a conspiracy against Islam. Not 
only because issues such as adolescent sexuality, 
abortion, or homosexuality — all insults to the val- 
ues of Islam — were to be discussed in the city of 
al-Azhar, but also because family planning, which 
was on the conference agenda, is “a fight against 
the vitality of Islam,” the high fertility prevailing 
in Muslim countries being “a movement that sur- 
passes the will of mankind and comes under the 
will of God to announce the imminent victory of 
the faithful” (leading article, al-Sha‘b, 22 April 
1994). 

Considered as a block and compared to the 
world average, Islamic countries still display some 
particular features: relatively high fertility and 
high maternal mortality, female disadvantage in 
infant and child survival, high illiteracy among 
adult women, and low female employment. These 
features are, to some extent, linked to each other, 
and they are commonly attributed to Islamic cul- 
ture that favors males and limits free exchanges 
between sexes. In the pluralistic context of India, 
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it has been found that, after female literacy, being 
Muslim or non-Muslim was the second statistical 
determinant of demographic outcomes, while, 
independently of female literacy, variables such 
as poverty, male literacy, or urbanization con- 
tributed nothing in these outcomes (Dréze and 
Murthi 2001). 

Islamic countries are thus under the watchful 
eye of the feminists and the international popula- 
tion community. The responsibility attributed to 
rapid population growth in the failure of develop- 
mentalist ideals was a key factor in the creation 
of the United Nations Population Fund in 1969, 
which soon became the largest international 
source of population programming assistance. 
The responsibility attributed to low status of 
women for maintaining rapid population growth, 
and to social systems of Islamic countries for 
keeping the lowest women’s status, certainly 
played a role in the appointment of Muslim 
women at the head of the organization, the 
Pakistani Nafis Sadik (1986-2000), then Thoraya 
Obaid (from 2001), the first Saudi Arabian 
national to head a United Nations agency. In sev- 
eral declarations, they both made use of their 
capacity as Muslim women to publicly advocate 
empowerment of woman in the name of Islam. 

For example, Nafis Sadik declared at a forum in 
Khartoum: “Female genital mutilation is very 
common in this country. Let me assure you, as a 
Muslim, and one who has personally consulted 
many of the leading authorities, that the practice 
has no basis in Islamic teaching. ... Maternal 
mortality rates in Sudan should be much lower 
than they are: this is more than an international 
principle or a national objective — it is a moral 
responsibility and an Islamic duty,” and Thoraya 
Obaid in New York: “I went to Koranic school 
at the age of three because my parents wanted 
me to learn to read and write, like my brothers. 
They correctly believed that as good Muslims they 
were obligated to educate their children” (http:// 
www.unfpa.org/about/ed/executivedir.htm). 

Of course, the Muslim world is not a block, and 
exhibits extreme internal demographic diversity. 
Moreover, the fact that demographic transition 
has been late does not mean that it has been slow. 
In various parts of the Islamic world, recent 
demographic changes have been surprisingly fast. 
In countries like Morocco in the 1980s, Algeria 
and Libya in the 1990s, changes in fertility have 
been so rapid that statistics produced by inter- 
national agencies continuously lagged behind true 
evolutions. It is the Islamic Republic of Iran 
that has experienced the fastest fertility transi- 
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tion ever recorded in history, with a drop from 
a pre-transitional 6.40 children per woman in 
1986, to a below-replacement level of 2.06 in 
1998 (Abbasi-Shavazi 2001): only twelve years 
were necessary to accomplish a jump which had 
taken two centuries in the West. This happened in 
a society dominated by Shi fundamentalism, and 
was encouraged by theologians for whom the 
Islamic permissibility of coitus interruptus was 
to be extended to modern non-terminal methods 
of birth control. There is a consensus among 
Muslim theologians that family planning is per- 
missible (Omran 1992), which is not the case in 
Christianity. Algeria, which in 2001 was about to 
cross the line of below-replacement fertility, expe- 
rienced a pronounced reduction of birth rates 
in the context of a rising influence of Muslim 
fundamentalists. 

It has been convincingly argued that if poor 
demographic achievements of various Muslim 
countries were effectively related to low status of 
women, this low status was not the product of 
religion, but of social and political systems 
(Makhlouf-Obermeyer 1992), and less convinc- 
ingly of the rise of Islamic fundamentalism oppos- 
ing Western cultural imperialism (Oppenheim 
Mason 1997). In Iran, Islam could be evoked by 
the same Islamic regime to legitimate opposite 
stances vis-a-vis demographic issues, according 
to changing political circumstances. During the 
war against Iraq, pronatalism was claimed in 
the name of a Muslim duty of strengthening the 
community of the faithful, while Malthusianism 
was soon adopted when the economy collapsed 
and then legitimated by the permissive stance of 
Islam on contraception (Ladier-Fouladi 2003, 
Mehryar 2000). 

Even nuptiality is a domain where Islam has not 
blocked modernization. Contrary to most civil 
laws in Islamic countries, family laws are rela- 
tively exempt from European influences, since 
the judicial provisions most clearly stated in the 
Qur'an and sunna precisely relate to matters such 
as marriage and divorce, inheritance and child 
custody. Thus, the legal norms that regulate mar- 
riage project an image of great stability over time. 
By contrast, the statistical norm projects the very 
different picture of a radical evolution. Universal 
developments, such as the spread of mass educa- 
tion, urbanization, or the dominance of the serv- 
ice sector in the economy, have considerably 
delayed the age of women at marriage: in Libya, 
it has increased from 18 to 30 years on average in 
less than three decades. 

Gender equality in schooling has now been 
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reached in most Islamic countries and birth rates 
are on the decline, with Afghanistan, Pakistan, 
and some Sahelian countries lagging far behind. 
However, two features seem to be persistently 
attached to Islamic settings: son preference and 
exclusion of most married women from econ- 
omic activities. 

Girls and boys do not enter life with equal 
chances of survival. While nature favors females 
at all ages, society does not. “Gender” as opposed 
to “sex” factors might produce disadvantages for 
girls. Numbers of women are missing, dying dur- 
ing childhood or maternity as a result of the 
unequal distribution of care (Sen 1990). There is 
statistical evidence that patriarchal systems pro- 
duce higher female infant and child mortality 
rates than those expected on the basis of girls’ 
biological advantage. A comparative study of 38 
countries throughout the world found the Middle 
East to have the highest female infant and child 
mortality disadvantage (17 percent above the 
world average). It also found that none of the 
health-related variables (such as immunization, 
morbidity for the main childhood diseases, treat- 
ment for these diseases, nutritional status, etc.) 
could explain these differentials, which were thus 
attributable to other — still unidentified — social 
processes (Hill and Upchurch 1995). 

Islamic populations have, on average, the low- 
est women’s rates of economic activity, a feature 
attributed to their lack of freedom of movement 
outside the home. In nine Arab countries around 
1990, at the age of maximum enrolment in labor 
markets (25-29), only 21.7 percent of women 
were employed (Fargues, unpublished results). 
The rate was almost twice among never-married 
(31.2 percent) than ever-married women, whether 
they had borne children (17.7 percent) or not 
(17.1 percent). In any society, labor outside the 
home and rearing children are activities compet- 
ing for time, but in Arab societies, competition 
begins before children are born, at the very 
moment of the marriage. The existence of a hus- 
band, not of young dependent children, removes 
women from the labor market. Female employ- 
ment exists, notably in education and health, a 
sign that the larger society welcomes it, but these 
positions are mainly held by unmarried women, 
a sign that the family is reluctant to accept work- 
ing wives. It may well have been different in 
the past. Population statistics are products of 
modern states and do not inform on previous 
stages, during which women might have had 
a higher economic involvement (Tucker 1985, 
al-Sayyid Marsot 1995). The same holds true for 
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the future: women’s labor force participation 
increased in the 1990s in response to the decline 
of men’s real wages that accompanied economic 
reforms (Moghadam 1998). 

Conservatism appears to be rooted in social 
structures, not in religion. Family systems prevail- 
ing in most Islamic countries are commonly con- 
sidered patriarchal, characterized by two strong 
hierarchies: between generations to the benefit of 
elders, and between sexes to the benefit of men. 
However, patriarchy is being challenged. The 
decline of birth rate brings into question the hier- 
archy between generations, which rests on the 
subordination of younger brothers to the eldest 
boy. In the two-children family - on average a 
boy and a girl — this subordination simply disap- 
pears for lack of younger brothers. The hierarchy 
between sexes is weakening with the rising edu- 
cation of women. There are signs that the autumn 
of the patriarch is approaching (Fargues 2000). In 
Pakistan, one of the less advanced countries with 
regard to demographic achievements, it was 
found that a serious obstacle to contraceptive use 


Gender related and other demographic indicators in 
Islamic countries 


Indicator Islamic Other 
countries* countries 

Proportion Muslim 0.908 0.055 

Population 2000 1066 5028 
(millions) 

GDP/Capita PPP 2000 3,093.8 7,080.3 

Human Development 0.589 0.695 
Index 1999 

Gender Related 0.546 0.677 
Development 
Index 1999 

Maternal mortality 233.2 155-5 

Total Fertility Rate 6.1 4.6 
1970-75 

Total Fertility Rate 3.5 2.6 
1995-2000 

Female Activity Rate 44.0 56.5 
1998 

Female literacy Rate 46.2 73.2 
(% age 15 and above) 
1998 

Female literacy rate as 58.5 83.2 
% of male rate 1998 

Demographic multiplyer 3.24 2.31 


1950-2000 


* Countries with a Muslim demographic majority 
Sources: Indicators computed from UNDP Develop- 
ment Report, 2000. Muslim proportion computed from 
P. Fargues, “Demographic Islamization: Non-Muslims 
in Muslim Countries,” in SAIS Review (The Paul H. 
Nitze School of Advanced International Studies, Johns 
Hopkins University, Washington) 21:2 (Summer-—Fall 
2001), 103-16. 
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was the women’s feeling that it would conflict 
with husbands’ views; however the same survey 
showed that women’s perception of their hus- 
band’s views were not entirely accurate, and that 
patriarchal values would less and less inhibit 
demographic change (Casterline et al. 2001). 


CONCEPTUAL LIMITS OF 

DEMOGRAPHY 

Three methodological arguments are com- 
monly opposed to too-causalistic interpretations 
of the relationship between low status of women 
and delayed demographic transition. 

Firstly, intermediate variables between changes 
in the status of women and the fall of death and 
birth rates are not properly identified. For exam- 
ple, education raises the opportunity cost of time 
spent by a woman on her children, lightens the 
dependence of a mother on her sons for old-age 
security, gives her a greater autonomy in defining 
her goals, opens her to the outside world and 
alternative models, or makes her better able to 
avoid unwanted pregnancies; these are different 
mechanisms through which education may reduce 
fertility. Demographers have not established 
which ones are really effective. In addition, lower 
birth rates are not purely external to women’s 
agency; they are true components of it since they 
enhance freedom. 

Secondly, women’s status is assessed through 
proxies. Being educated, generating cash income, 
or not getting married too young are indeed 
linked with agency, but they do not subsume the 
actual ability to exert power on decisions. In 
addition, proxies can be context-dependent. For 
example, husband’s education, commonly inter- 
preted as reflecting the socioeconomic status of 
the family, has been found in Turkey to be an 
indicator of gender relations within the family 
and a_ better than wife’s education. 
Multiplying proxies just offers a statistical 
panacea (Kishor 2000). 

Thirdly, proxies are not always accurately cap- 
tured through collected data. Data collection is 
made in the real society, which holds its own gen- 
der biases. This is particularly true for the meas- 
urement of female economic activity. In most 
Muslim countries, population censuses are a 
male affair: male heads of households typically 
provide to male interviewers information on each 
member of their household, including women. 
Respondents are inclined to consider that only 
formal paid work outside the home is an econ- 
omic activity. Statistics thus miss all women’s 
work which lies somewhere on the continuum 
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from housework to full non-familial employment 
(Donahoe 1999, Anker and Anker 1995). Self- 
classification does not necessarily give better 
results, since women incorporate social represen- 
tations of work that are constructed in the 
gender-biased context where they live. This bias 
proper to patriarchal societies is reinforced in 
Islamic countries by the legal frame, since provid- 
ing for the family is by law the duty of the man, 
while income earned by his wife remains her own 
property. 

A fourth argument should be made: there might 
be a missing link between changes in the status of 
women and demographic outcomes. Fertility is 
everywhere on the decline and a world conver- 
gence toward low fertility is emerging, while no 
true convergence becomes apparent in matters 
of women’s agency. The most radical drop in fer- 
tility occurred in Iran, without the hypothesized 
dependent variables changing at any comparable 
rate: female education has increased among 
young generations, but only gradually, and no 
perceptible change has been recorded in other 
important dimensions of women’s agency, such 
as earning income or enjoying freedom of 
movement. 

It has been pointed out that gender systems 
could have a conditioning effect, rather than be a 
direct causation (Oppenheim Mason 1997). 
Equality gained by women in the family, despite 
persisting inequalities in non-family institutions 
(such as the labor market), could create a propi- 
tious context for other changes to influence their 
decision power in matters of family building (Mc- 
Donald 2000). However, the search for causes 
remains open. Economic and political factors, 
susceptible to rapid reversals, could be good can- 
didates. The discontinuation of welfare policies 
by most governments of developing countries for 
structural adjustment requirements, combined 
with their lack of power to contain beyond polit- 
ical borders the flows of information and models 
disseminated through new world media, have cre- 
ated a complex of awareness, aspirations, and 
frustrations that might have played a role in trig- 
gering demographic change. 
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PHILIPPE FARGUES 


Economics 


CLASSICAL ECONOMICS 

In discussing the term economics, it is impor- 
tant to distinguish between studies of economic 
processes and outcomes, which have been carried 
out by scholars trained in various disciplines 
including economics, anthropology, sociology, 
history, and geography, among others, and the 
discipline of (neoclassical) economics. Neoclas- 
sical economics is the predominant epistemologi- 
cal and methodological approach subscribed to 
by the majority of economists in academia (par- 
ticularly in the United States) and international 
research and policy institutions (particularly the 
World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund). Many neoclassical economists believe that 
the market is the best mechanism for distributing 
resources and wealth, and that government inter- 
vention in markets should be minimal. These free 
market advocates, sometimes also labeled neo- 
liberal or “Washington Consensus” economists, 
have significant power to dictate economic poli- 
cies globally. 

Economics remains a discipline strongly rooted 
in positive, “scientific” theory. While a recogni- 
tion of the positionality of researchers and the dif- 
ficulties (or impossibility) of conducting objective 
research has become standard in a number of dis- 
ciplines, epistemological debates in economics 
generally focus on the type of positivist approach 
that is most effective. Mathematical modeling 
is the primary way in which economists develop 
theory and it is seen as the most sophisticated and 
error free way of modeling human behavior. A 
series of mathematical equations is almost a uni- 
versal requirement in scholarly papers published in 
the best journals, as defined by mainstream econ- 
omists. Bias, economists believe, can be avoided 
by careful use of mathematics and statistics. 


FEMINIST ECONOMICS 

While most economists adhere to this strict, 
positivist approach, a small but growing number 
of economists, as well as numerous non-econo- 
mists, have applied feminist, postmodern, and 
postcolonial critiques to economics, effectively 
describing how the positionality of researchers 
biases the subjects they choose to research, as well 
as their findings. Feminist economists have chal- 
lenged androcentric aspects of economics, in par- 
ticular the ways male theorists have assumed that 


male experiences are universal. They have exam- 
ined the contradictions surrounding economists’ 
assumptions concerning rationality, altruism, 
selfishness, and individualism. They have also 
raised the question of whether the impact of mar- 
kets and policies is gender neutral (see Peterson 
and Lewis 1999 for an overview of feminist 
economics.) 


WESTERN BIAS 

While a feminist sub-discipline within eco- 
nomics is now well established (although still 
marginalized), many of the theoretical criticisms 
of neoclassical economics remain Western cen- 
tered. As an example, while scholars have chal- 
lenged the notion that economic actors are 
detached, individualistic, selfish decision makers, 
the major focus has been on examining male indi- 
vidualism and contrasting this with female con- 
nectivity in the context of present-day Western 
culture. Focusing on their own experiences, these 
feminists have often ignored the possibly varying 
impact that culture and differing political histo- 
ries and forms of patriarchy may have in shaping 
gender and self-identity, not to mention economic 
institutions and other factors that influence eco- 
nomic outcomes. Feminist economists studying 
the West and particularly the United States have 
tended to ignore the contributions of authors 
focusing on non-Western communities (and even, 
in some cases, on countries other than the United 
States). For instance, discussions of income 
inequality and occupational segregation often 
focus exclusively on patterns in industrialized 
countries. Many of the entries in the Peterson and 
Lewis volume exhibit these biases. Publications 
by international organizations have generally 
provided better global coverage. For instance, 
Anker (1998) examines occupational segregation 
throughout the world. Unfortunately, while his 
geographical coverage and feminist critique of 
economic theory are excellent, his discussion of 
the influence of Islam is not particularly nuanced. 


WOMEN IN NON-WESTERN 

COMMUNITIES 

Studies of women in non-Western communities, 
where most Muslim women are located, have 
generally been categorized within “development” 
economics, a field that is itself somewhat margin- 
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alized within economics. Few economists have 
specifically focused on the intersections between 
gender, Islam, and economics, and the handful of 
studies by economists that have addressed Islam 
explicitly have tended to approach the question 
rather simplistically. Islam is generally portrayed 
as a particularly patriarchal religion, and Muslim 
women, especially those located in “developing” 
countries, are often portrayed as submissive or 
devoid of agency. 

Andro- and ethnocentrism, as well as various 
epistemological issues contribute to the reasons 
more economists have not focused on non- 
Western economies in general and women in 
Muslim communities in particular. Because most 
economists perceive economic theory as universal 
and gender neutral, they assume that the same 
theory is applicable when modeling the behavior 
of women in Pakistan or men in the United States. 
As such, economists fail to see the need to test 
their theories using data from non-Western soci- 
eties. At the same time, when economic models do 
not perform well in analyzing data from non- 
Western communities, economists (somewhat 
contradictorily) assume these communities are 
somehow “abnormal,” due to political instability 
or differing cultural norms, and that such studies 
cannot shed light on universally applicable eco- 
nomic theory. Finally, a more practical reason 
why women in Muslim communities have not 
received more attention from economists is the 
lack of large national level data sets necessary for 
the type of empirical analysis most economists 
prefer to do. 


METHODS 

The epistemological structure of economics is 
closely linked to the methods used and accepted 
forms of evidence. Economists are trained in eco- 
nomic theory (read: mathematical models) and 
econometrics (statistical analysis). Empirical eco- 
nomic analyses generally require large data sets, 
and research questions are often driven by data 
availability, rather than a motivation to study a 
particular community or country. Training in 
other methods is nonexistent, and economists 
rarely raise questions about the appropriateness 
of statistics in answering research questions. 
Discussions instead revolve around the appropri- 
ateness of using various types of statistical analy- 
sis and techniques. Textual sources, oral histories, 
and fieldwork are considered inappropriate meth- 
ods and are often dismissed by economists as 
anecdotal, soft, and biased. 

Feminists have been among those pushing for 
an expansion of accepted methods as well as rais- 
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ing questions about the limits of statistical analy- 
sis. These critics have pointed out the unexamined 
values embedded in quantitative measures, as well 
as arguing that the use of statistical analysis may 
not be the only way of telling economic stories. 
Measures of national income (such as gross 
domestic product) for instance, generally exclude 
economic contributions that do not go through 
markets. Women’s work (including subsistence 
agriculture and reproductive labor) may in partic- 
ular be undercounted. 

A recent collection in Feminist Economics, 
edited by Pujol (1997), provided a feminist cri- 
tique of economic methods and methodology. It is 
significant that three of the contributors (Gunseli 
Berik, Simel Esim, and Jennifer Olmsted) were 
feminist economists doing research in predomi- 
nantly Muslim countries (Turkey and Palestine), 
given that only a small percentage of economists 
focus on gender issues in Muslim countries. 
Because of the dearth of data, each of these 
authors found it necessary to collect her own. In 
the process, all three also became more aware of 
the ambiguities upon which much quantitative 
analysis is based. Both Olmsted and Berik have 
argued that while most economists are content in 
describing outcomes, processes may be of particu- 
lar concern to feminist scholars, and that quanti- 
tative methods, particularly statistical analysis, 
may not adequately address such concerns. For 
instance, feminist economists may be interested 
in power dynamics and gender relations within 
households, and may feel that existing data 
sources, and quantitative analysis more generally 
may not adequately address such issues. Feminist 
economists researching Muslim societies may be 
particularly suited for raising questions about the 
appropriateness of the methods used in econom- 
ics, not only because they may be forced because 
of a lack of data to collect their own statistics, but 
also because they may discover, in doing field- 
work, that existing theories and methods in eco- 
nomics are inadequate for addressing economic 
processes occurring in Muslim communities. 

Feminist economists who advocate more con- 
textualized studies of women in Muslim com- 
munities do not necessarily advocate rejecting 
statistical evidence, but instead call for an expan- 
sion of the definition of acceptable evidence in 
economics. At the same time, many argue that to 
convince policymakers and address androcentric 
and Western oriented biases in economics, more 
and better data are needed. The ability to de- 
scribe women’s access to education, health care, 
and government assistance, the extent and pat- 
terns of wage discrimination and occupational 
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segregation, and the nonmarket labor contribu- 
tions of women depend on the availability of reli- 
able national statistics broken down by sex. Yet 
such statistics are not available consistently in 
many Muslim countries (and, in the case of meas- 
ures of nonmarket work, even in many industrial- 
ized countries). The situation is improving, 
though. International organizations such as the 
United Nations Development Fund, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, and the World Bank 
have worked, in recent years, to augment data 
sources broken down by sex for as many coun- 
tries as possible. (Recent World Bank statistics on 
women are available at <http://genderstats.world- 
bank.org/menu.asp>.) Since 1995 the United 
Nations Human Development Report has in- 
cluded two gender specific measures of well-being: 
the Gender Development Index (GDI) and the Gen- 
der Empowerment Measure (GEM). While these 
measures have been critiqued by feminist scholars 
for various reasons, they do provide a starting 
point for categorizing the position of women in 
various countries, including many countries 
where the majority of the population is Muslim. 


DEVELOPMENT ECONOMICS 

In addition to broadening discussions about 
methods and methodology, feminist and postcolo- 
nial theorists have critiqued the theoretical under- 
pinnings of development theory, as well as many 
of the policy recommendations linked to global- 
ization and structural adjustment. Deconstructing 
notions of “development,” as well as the idea that 
non-Western women are submissive victims, these 
scholars have challenged the notion that the West 
is superior, while the non-West is “underdev- 
eloped.” Recent issues of World Development 
(edited by Cagatay, Elson, and Grown, 1995) and 
Feminist Economics (edited by Beneria, Floro, 
Grown, and MacDonald, 2000) provide feminist 
critiques of development and globalization, while 
Zein-Elabdin and Charusheela (forthcoming) 
have put together a collection applying a post- 
colonial critique to development economics. 
Other recent collections containing articles 
addressing the gendered impact of structural 
adjustment and globalization on women in vari- 
ous Muslim communities include Afshar and 
Barrientos (1999), Sparr (1994), and Aslanbeigui, 
Pressman, and Summerfield (1994). With the 
exception of Olmsted’s piece (in Zein-Elabdin and 
Charusheela, forthcoming), which discusses 
Orientalism in economics, these studies do not 
usually directly address the question of Islam, but 
they do provide an important critique of develop- 
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ment studies and economic modeling and a num- 
ber of the issues they raise are relevant to women 
in Muslim communities. 


GENDER AND ECONOMICS 

While it is impossible to list them all, in addi- 
tion to the authors and collections discussed 
above, a number of feminist scholars both in and 
outside the discipline of economics, including 
Bina Agarwal, Leila Ahmed, Ruhul Amin, Sajeda 
Amin, Dawn Chatty, Arlene Dallalfar, Leslie Gray, 
Wardah Hafidz, Barbara Harriss-White, Mervat 
Hatem, Rema Hammami, Nadia Hijab, Homa 
Hoodfar, Naila Kabeer, Deniz Kandiyoti, Linda 
Lim, Fatemeh Moghadam, Valentine Moghadam, 
Semsa Ozar, Ivy Papps, Agnes Quisumbing, Claire 
Robertson, Ratna Saptari, Mark Tessler, Dzodzi 
Tsikata, Benjamin White, Jenny B. White, Diane 
Wolf, and Isik Zeytinoglu, have made excellent 
contributions to our understanding of gender and 
economics in Muslim communities. Many of 
these individuals have challenged the notion of 
disciplinary training as well as neoclassical eco- 
nomic theory, providing nuanced studies of the 
complex and contradictory impacts of economic 
changes, particularly of industrialization and 
globalization on women. These analyses have 
included examinations of women traders in 
Ghana, factory workers in Indonesia and Turkey, 
women’s access to land and credit in South Asia, 
as well as studies of the impact of changes in tech- 
nology, government spending, and trade patterns 
in various communities. The studies confirm that 
generalizing about the economic circumstances 
facing Muslim women is impossible and that con- 
siderably more detailed analysis of the intersec- 
tionality of history, culture, class, and politics in 
determining economic practices and outcomes is 
needed. 


FUTURE STUDY 

Although the discipline of neoclassical econom- 
ics remains resistant to epistemological and 
methodological challenges, and is steeped in a 
positivistic and rather Western and androcentric 
model of the economy, a growing number of fem- 
inist and postcolonial scholars and activists have 
begun to challenge the narrow confines of “eco- 
nomics,” and even the concept of disciplinary 
boundaries, and among them have been some 
focusing on women living in Muslim communi- 
ties. These researchers, if they can avoid the pit- 
falls of Orientalism, may be able, precisely 
because of their focus on women in communities 
that have been historically marginalized in eco- 
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nomics, to make a number of unique contribu- 
tions to the field. 
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JENNIFER C. OLMSTED 


Folklore 


In recent decades scholars in the field of folklore 
have been working to adapt the nature and method 
of their inquiry both to enrich their field and to 
address concerns regarding social relevancy and 
the ethics and efficacy of fieldwork. 


DEFINITION 

Folklore studies is very much a multidimen- 
sional, interdisciplinary field. Folklorists work 
in a number of university departments, including 
anthropology, literature, linguistics, cultural stud- 
ies, women’s studies, history, ethnomusicology, art 
history, as well as in various departments of ethnic 
and area studies. The media of folklore are as var- 
ied as human expression can be, encompassing 
types of verbal art (narratives of all sorts, poetry, 
songs, jokes, proverbs, verbal duels), material cul- 
ture, dance, ritual, theater, and music. Folklorists 
treat these means of expression in diverse ways. 
Most traditionally, folklorists have studied folk- 
lore as relics of a disappearing past. Often included 
in this sort of study are attempts to trace a defini- 
tive history of a tradition and to preserve a dying 
art form. Approximately three decades ago, some 
folklorists began to shift their attention away from 
the disappearing past to the ephemeral present, 
broadening their area of study to include expres- 
sions that are very much alive today, such as the 
urban legend, playground chants, joke cycles, and 
personal narratives, and focusing their inquiry on 
the relationship between these forms of folklore 
and the present time in which they are performed 
or created. This shift was made in part by a redefi- 
nition of “folk” from the traditional static, often 
geographically and linguistically defined ethnic 
group, to the more dynamic “small group,” char- 
acterized loosely as any interactive gathering of 
people (Paredes and Bauman 1972). A central con- 
cern of the new folkloristics has been differential 
identity, which suggests that gender configuration 
should be an important factor in defining the small 
group (Mills 1993). The inclusion of gender 
implies the cross-cutting of boundaries between 
groups, even at the lowest level, thereby opening 
the door to considering decentered, overlapping, 
and varied social membership. A shared defining 
feature of the genres of the new folklore, and what 
connects them to the genres of folklore that are 
studied in more traditional ways is the concept of 


group ownership and authorial anonymity. Folk- 
lore, then, may be loosely defined as the cultural 
expression of a group rather than an individual, 
although individuals within the group may be rec- 
ognized as particularly fine practitioners of the 
folk art in question. 


USES 

The nature of folklore, both traditional and 
ephemeral, means that it can be used for appar- 
ently contradictory ends. The field of folkloristics 
was born in nineteenth-century Europe in direct 
connection with the rise of nationalism. Early folk- 
lorists concentrated their studies mainly on unedu- 
cated peasants with the aim of tracing archaic 
customs and beliefs to their remote origins. As a 
symbol (and in some cases source) of identity as 
well as ethnic, territorial, or political unity, folk- 
lore has since been used extensively by states in the 
service of nationalism and totalitarianism, and has 
served as a tool for the marginalization and op- 
pression of minorities. Numerous studies have 
been done, for instance, on the uses to which folk- 
lore and folkloristics were used by the Nazis, the 
Franco regime, and others to justify fascism and 
ultra-nationalist ideologies. 

Since folklore can be enlisted for political aims, 
researchers in the field must be ever aware of the 
particular uses to which their scholarship may be 
put. In Turkey, for example, the government has 
appropriated folklore for nationalist purposes, 
closing departments at Turkish universities whose 
folklorists refuse to reshape their material in the 
service of a new national mythology. In this situa- 
tion, a folklorist who decontextualizes her or his 
material from its sociopolitical, historical, and cul- 
tural context risks being used as a pawn of the state 
(Conrad 1998). In Morocco, Shikhat dancers, who 
are usually hired to perform at weddings and other 
festive occasions and who have traditionally been 
considered socially marginal figures, have been 
appropriated by the state as tokens of Moroccan 
nationalism, appearing regularly on state run tele- 
vision (Kapchan 1994). 

Nonetheless, the work of collecting and cata- 
loguing disappearing forms of folklore in the 
Islamic world continues to be an important part of 
folkloristics since many older forms (oral epic and 
other genres of oral poetry, tales, song, handicrafts, 
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dance, and music, to name a few) are dying out in 
the face of globalization and the spread of popular 
culture, or are being transformed by these forces 
into popular commercial genres (Caton 1990). 
Folkloristics of this type continues, often manifest- 
ing itself in catalogues of motifs, tale types, and 
other texts whose main purpose is the documenta- 
tion and categorization of material. 


SUBALTERN GROUPS 

Folklore has also been used to great effect by 
subaltern groups in their struggle for political inde- 
pendence or recognition. Palestinians in Israel, in 
the Occupied Territories, and in exile have been 
engaged in large and continuous projects to collect, 
categorize, and disseminate their folklore. Efforts 
have been made to create museums of folk art and 
to publish volumes of traditional poetry. Organi- 
zations such as al-Badia train and employ women 
to produce traditional Palestinian embroidery, an 
art which has not only survived but flourished and 
developed in ways that would not have been possi- 
ble without this conscious intervention. 

However, because of its ephemeral nature, folk- 
lore is also used extensively by subalterns both to 
define and maintain their own subnational group 
identities and as a safe means of communicating 
potentially dangerous ideas. In Domination and 
the Art of Resistance, James Scott (1990) describes 
what he calls the hidden transcript through which 
subalterns express ideas and feelings that are in 
some way at odds with those of elites. Although the 
hidden transcript may include many strategies 
such as work slowdowns or grumbling that would 
not be categorized as folklore, it is often through 
folklore that controversial information, ideas, or 
emotions may be transmitted. Spirituals with coded 
messages of freedom and trickster tales, such as 
those of Brer Rabbit or Anansi the spider, in which 
a powerless creature uses his or her wits to out- 
smart a more powerful adversary, are some of the 
folklore traditions Scott describes as vehicles for 
expression of the subaltern position. In the Middle 
East, Juha/Guha in the Arabic tradition and Hoja 
Nasr al-Din in the Turkish often play the role of a 
trickster figure and serve a similar purpose. 


WOMEN AND CODING 

Folklore as a hidden transcript for a subaltern 
position can, of course, also be found in the con- 
text of power inequities that characterize relation- 
ships across genders. The various essays in Joan 
Radner’s Feminist Messages: Coding in Women’s 
Folklore (1993) explore some of the ways that 
women have employed coding, that is, covert ex- 
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pressions of disturbing or subversive ideas, in their 
folklore. Strategies for coding are varied and may 
include, among others, appropriation (adapting 
androcentric images of the feminine for feminist 
purposes), juxtaposition (the ironic arrangements 
of texts or artifacts), distraction (drawing atten- 
tion away from a feminist message as a means of 
masking it from those that are not meant to read 
it), indirection (using metaphors, impersonation, 
or hedging to mask one’s message), and incompe- 
tence (claiming incompetence in a conventionally 
feminine activity as a means of expressing resist- 
ance). A particularly common strategy is trivializa- 
tion (using forms or genres such as gossip or jokes 
that are not accorded cultural value; Muhawi and 
Kanaana [1989], for instance, note how the tales of 
Palestinian women are often dismissed as mere 
nonsense). Or a combination of any two or more 
of these strategies may be used. The work of Khalil 
Joreige and Joana Hadjithomas suggests that the 
very act of creative expression, even when devoid 
of political content, can serve as a coded message 
of defiance and self determination. In their film 
Khiam (2000) they document the artistic produc- 
tion of prisoners in Khiam Prison in South 
Lebanon who, when denied all access to conven- 
tional materials that would allow them to create 
(pen and paper, needle and thread, and so forth), 
used found objects such as olive pits and stones to 
create objects of both artistic and practical merit. 
The Islamic world has many rich traditions of 
folklore associated with religious practice, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, the activities and material 
and verbal art associated with festivals, visits to 
shrines, and Sufi dhikr. Although this remains an 
under-studied area, the nature of these practices 
suggests that Radner’s theory of coding can be 
fruitfully applied in this context. Olson (1994), for 
example, notes that the Turkish shrines she studied 
are usually located far from centers of orthodox 
Islam and often at the outskirts of cities, at least in 
part so that women can practice uninhibited by the 
scrutiny of male-centered normative religious insti- 
tutions. At these shrines, which she describes as 
important sites of both social interaction and em- 
powerment where women can assume authorita- 
tive voices, she observed women sharing songs, 
tales, wishes, vows, and healing practices, any of 
which can serve as vehicles for the coding. Many 
scholars studying shrines in Africa, including 
Egypt, the Maghrib, and Ethiopia, as well as in 
Central Asia (Afghanistan) have noted their 
importance as gendered spaces. Studies of the cod- 
ing embedded in the folklore produced and per- 
formed at these sites may well uncover important 
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insights into women’s Islam and help to alter per- 
ceptions of Islam as “a religion for men [where the] 
women’s universe emerges as a sort of cultural 
enclave surrounded by Islam” (Coulon quoted in 
Gibb 2001, 32). Such studies would complement 
research into the women-centered rereading of 
Islamic texts that women throughout the Muslim 
world have been undertaking in recent years. 

As Radner and Lanser (1987) point out, the dif- 
ficulty for the researcher, of course, is being able to 
identify coding when it occurs while avoiding the 
mistake of assigning coding when it does not exist. 
Since the purpose of coding is to mask the subver- 
sive message from the more powerful, it can be 
used to hide information from the researcher who 
may also be in a position of power vis-a-vis those 
she or he studies. The problem is further com- 
plicated by the fact that coding may be used 
unconsciously by a practitioner of folklore but 
nonetheless communicate disturbances and/or sub- 
versions to others (Radner and Lanser). Thus folk- 
lorists will not accurately interpret coded messages 
unless they have built relationships of trust with 
informants that somehow address the power rela- 
tionship between the two. Even if a folklorist is 
able to obviate this power discrepancy, the recog- 
nition and correct interpretation of coded mes- 
sages will require a precise understanding of the 
context in which a particular genre of folklore is 
practiced. 


FIELDWORK: ETHICAL AND 

METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 

If the coded messages women send through folk- 
lore are to be studied and understood, there are 
serious and troubling ethical considerations that 
folklorists must address before conducting their 
fieldwork. Most importantly, folklorists must be 
aware of the social and political contexts in which 
they work and the ways in which their studies and 
collections may be used by others, and how their 
work may affect those from whom they have col- 
lected their material. They must learn to operate 
appropriately within given social structures. Addi- 
tionally, in societies like many in the Islamic world 
where there may be a high level of sex segregation, 
how folklorists comport themselves can affect the 
nature of the material they collect. Abu-Lughod 
(1986), for example, describes how the participa- 
tion of her father in introducing her to the Beduin 
with whom she was to work and live was impor- 
tant in defining her as a valued daughter in a 
respectable family, an identity that became impor- 
tant in the relationships she developed with the 
Beduin. She also made a conscious decision to 
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restrict herself largely to women’s society, in accor- 
dance with the practice of other women of her age 
and marital status. Her access to the poetry that 
became the subject of her book arose directly out 
of the close relationships with women afforded by 
that decision. In this regard, Abu-Lughod is, to 
some extent, following in the footsteps of anthro- 
pologist Elizabeth Fernea who during her field- 
work in Iraq chose to conform to the gender norms 
of the community in which she lived. In her study 
of historical narratives of Kelibia, Webber found, 
on the other hand, that her gender often prevented 
her from attending the all-male story telling ses- 
sions that she studied, forcing her to rely on male 
friends to collect tales for her (Webber 1991, 71). 

Though it may assist a folklorist in establishing 
relationships and developing an understanding of 
the material she or he collects and studies, assum- 
ing a gender role appropriate to the society one 
studies does not by itself obviate the unequal 
power relationship that exists between researcher 
and subject. Inequalities arise from differences in 
education, socioeconomic background, and the 
researcher’s membership in a different (and usually 
more powerful) cultural and political entity. Even 
those scholars who attempt to circumvent at least 
some of these power discrepancies by providing 
space within their works for their informants’ 
voices, who work collaboratively with their 
informants, or who are of the culture (though often 
trained elsewhere) do not always succeed in bridg- 
ing the divide (Altorki and El-Solh 1988, Abu- 
Lughod 1990). 


PERFORMANCE CONTEXT 

Another major development arising out of the 
redefinition of folklore that took place in the early 
1970s has been a recognition of the significance of 
performance context (Bauman 1977). For those 
folklorists who are less interested in folkloristics as 
a tracing of the vestiges of an ancient ethnic iden- 
tity than in its study in relation to the group in 
which it is to be found, how folklore relates to that 
group has become vitally important. In these stud- 
ies, folklore is recognized as being emergent in per- 
formance, always responsive to the particularities 
of any given context, and hence constantly being 
recreated. For some, performance context became 
the defining feature of folklore (Lim6n and Young 
1986). Context sensitive studies of folklore (Caton 
1990, Reynolds 1993, Webber 1991) have illumi- 
nated the vibrant role that folklore plays in the 
development of self, community, attachment to 
place, and other aspects of individual identity. 
However, attention to performance context has 
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given rise to questions about methods of recording 
and preserving folklore, for if folklore can only 
fully be understood in its performance context, 
then the need to preserve aspects of performance 
context (the occasion for a performance, the audi- 
ence and its reaction or participation, interactions 
between performers, rules of interaction, dress, 
somatic elements, and so on) is essential. 

In Islamic cultures that continue to be character- 
ized by strict sex segregation and clearly defined 
gender roles, studies of the relationship between 
text and performance context can be particularly 
important to a thorough understanding of women’s 
mores and values. In many Islamic cultures folk- 
lorists who have incorporated considerations of 
performance context into their research have un- 
covered important strategies for gender construc- 
tion and alternative codes of behavior and honor 
for women. Grima’s study (1991) of personal nar- 
ratives told by and for women in Afghanistan 
illustrates the importance of suffering in the con- 
struction of a female code of honor. Both Mills 
(1991) and Ramanujan (1991), writing respec- 
tively about Afghani and South Asian tales, found 
that whereas men’s stories tended to end with mar- 
riage, with the bride as the prize earned by the hero 
through his exploits, women’s tales were more 
likely to begin with marriage, take place in the 
domestic sphere, and involve considerable, usually 
unmerited, hardship. Thus, women’s tales reflect 
and perpetuate world-views and codes of behavior 
markedly distinct from that of their male counter- 
parts. Moreover, these women’s tales, told by and 
for women, present women as “gazing and enunci- 
ating subjects and not just gazed-upon objects” 
(Appadurai, Korom, and Mills 1991, 8). 

The focus on performance context, in turn, has 
led to another concern in verbal folklore: that is, 
what differentiates folklore (or, for that matter, any 
verbal art) from other types of verbal interaction? 
Hence, the concept of entextualization, that is, 
those features that define an utterance as a discrete 
text that maintains its identity as verbal art even 
when removed from its performance context (Bau- 
man and Briggs 1990). Some folklorists have also 
called for a feminist view of performance context, 
one that focuses on the audience’s reception of the 
performance and emphasizes emotions as well as 
intellect (Sawin 2002, 56). 


ORALITY AND LITERACY 

Because folkloristics often treats oral texts, the 
field has also been at the forefront of research on 
orality and literacy (and more recently secondary 
orality) and the effects of literacy and other tech- 
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nologies on verbal art. The rich intertwining of 
the oral and verbal that has characterized Islamic 
cultures has been instrumental in problematizing 
the dichotomy between orality and literacy and 
improving our understanding of the various ways 
in which they interact and affect each other. In his 
study of nineteenth-century Yemen, for example, 
Messick (1993) has shown how the oral and liter- 
ary transmission of texts have not only coexisted 
but complemented each other. Sweeney (1987) has 
undertaken extensive studies of the interdepend- 
ency of orality and literacy in Malay verbal art. In 
oral Palestinian wedding poetry, poets are less 
interested themselves in distinctions between oral 
and verbal texts than in questions of authorship 
and definitions of authorial voice. 
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Geography 


Anglophone human geography of the twentieth 
century is a diverse discipline whose various aims 
come together under the umbrella of the study of 
human and environment interaction. The subfield 
of feminist geography is extensive, and while the 
bulk of feminist geographic work was formerly 
concentrated primarily on American and Euro- 
pean cultural terrains, today feminist geographers 
perform research all over the world. Studies of 
women in Islamic cultures constitute a fairly new 
and growing field within the discipline of geogra- 
phy, and reflect the diversity of theoretical, 
methodological, and topical approaches of the 
discipline as a whole. This entry will discuss the 
important geographic question of Islam and its 
gendering of space. It will also situate a review of 
geographic studies of women in Islamic cultures 
within a discussion of the theories and method- 
ologies of geography. Studies of gender intersect 
with geography in that power is always spatial. 
Geography is the co-constitutive context for 
social action; it may reflect and reproduce, or 
allow the transgression of, gendered social roles. 
Geographers explore the interconnections be- 
tween gendered roles in home spaces to larger 
structures of power, such as nationalist policies or 
global economic processes. Geographic studies of 
women’s relationships to place explore the spatial 
nature of identity construction. As all social rela- 
tionships are also spatial, geography is essential to 
scholarship on women in all places. 


THE GENDERING OF SPACE IN ISLAM 

One of the most important geographic ques- 
tions for the study of women in Islamic cultures is 
the question of how and whether Islam genders 
space. This question is embedded in the historiog- 
raphy of the “Islamic City” model, an Orientalist 
construct that describes particular social and 
physical characteristics shared in common by 
Middle Eastern cities as they reflected the influ- 
ence of Islam. According to the model, Islam 
played a role in gendering space in that it created 
certain environments that constituted the setting 
for the seclusion of women and the segregation of 
men and women as prescribed by Islam. This 
resulted in the differentiation between public and 
private spaces in the home, in the architectural 
creation of, for example, the Ottoman haremlik 


and selamlik (the social segregation of spaces in 
the home defined by their use by women and fam- 
ily, and by men and visitors), and features such as 
grilled windows that prevented foreign male eyes 
from seeing women in the family space. The wall- 
lined, winding, narrow, dead-end, and sometimes 
gated neighborhood streets protected the neigh- 
borhood’s local women from the gaze of strangers 
by controlling movement. The street pattern dis- 
couraged the accidental presence of foreigners in 
neighborhoods by clustering residences off of 
main thoroughfare streets. The Islamic City model 
makes the assumption that Islam provides the 
dominant cultural value in societies where it is the 
dominant religion. It reads the architecture and 
organization of cities, down to the level of the pri- 
vate house, as the physical manifestation of 
Islamic values. 

In her 1987 article, Janet Abu-Lughod shat- 
tered the future of the Islamic City model as a tool 
for meaningful geographic studies of societies 
where Islam is the dominant religion. She revealed 
its Orientalist origins, proving it to be derivative 
of a few French studies of a few French colo- 
nial cities that spawned the beginning of a long 
and self-referencing chain of scholarship. The 
very formation of a model called the Islamic City 
assumed an essential and deterministic quality 
of Islam and its ability to shape urban environ- 
ments, reflecting its Orientalist perspective that 
defined cities of Islamic societies first in terms 
of their opposition to and difference from cities 
of Europe. Abu-Lughod asks, “Why would one 
expect Islamic cities to be similar and in what 
ways?” (1987, 160). Her question raises the prob- 
lem of assuming that Islam is understood, prac- 
ticed, or manifested spatially in similar ways in 
societies as geographically diverse as those in 
Southeast Asia, Southwest Asia, North Africa, or 
in other parts of the world. It also raises the 
obvious point that the relationship between Islam, 
the creation and lived use of social space, and the 
gendering of society, cannot possibly work consis- 
tently for the immense diversity of histories, geo- 
graphical areas, economic or political situations, 
or other places for which these questions have 
meaning. Further, viewing the seclusion of 
women, and the segregation of male and female 
spaces, as a primary characteristic of the “Islamic 
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City,” ignores that “the restriction of women to 
‘private’ domains is a feature of rural and urban, 
capitalist and socialist, societies” (S. Ardener ref- 
erenced in McDowell, 2002, 121); it is not a fea- 
ture particular to cities in Islamic cultures. 

The awareness of the problems of the Islamic 
City model has not rendered the question of the 
relationships between space, gender, and Islam 
meaningless, however. Anna Secor, for example, 
uses a spatial approach to examine the practice of 
veiling in Istanbul, Turkey. Her study reveals the 
ways in which various practices of veiling are spa- 
tialized across the city, and suggests links between 
the gendered production of Islamic knowledge 
and women’s mobility in the city. This study 
emphasizes the importance of the study of the 
spatialization of everyday life for women and sug- 
gests that Islam plays a significant but complex 
role in the context in which women negotiate the 
practices of everyday life. 

Secor examines the spatialization of a gendered 
bodily practice; her research is an example of the 
kind of contribution contemporary geography 
can make to the question of Islam and its gender- 
ing of space. One of the most important recent 
theoretical developments in geography involves 
geographical analysis of the body. This type of 
geographical analysis assumes that the everyday 
activities that produce (or contest, or reinterpret, 
or make meaning of) social space begin and hap- 
pen through the body. Bodies are inscribed with 
meaning by ourselves and others; it is the body 
that identifies one to others, and it is with the 
body that one narrates, by signs or gestures or 
language, oneself to other people. Self-identity is 
formed in the process of telling who we are, and 
this telling always happens in relation or opposi- 
tion to others. It can acquire meaning as it aligns 
with the larger narratives of groups and becomes 
part of a collective identity. 

All bodily actions, the expressions of self-telling 
that distinguish one from others, are spatial in 
that they both produce and are constituted by 
the social space in which they happen. “Space 
underpins the collective, dialogical, ongoing 
negotiation of the construction of self- and group- 
identities . . . Given that the polysemous construc- 
tion of identity occurs in situ, it is no surprise that 
many geographers have turned their attention 
towards examining spaces as the sites of the 
bodily construction of the self” (Dear and Flusty 
2002, 305). Feminist geography assumes that 
spaces are gendered by the way gendered bodily 
actions produce space; geographical studies of 
the body in Islamic societies can open new ways 
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of exploring the relationship between Islam and 
the production of space in Islamic cultures, 
including: comparing women’s and men’s experi- 
ences of particular spaces; research on sexuality 
and identity; the gendered dimensions of new 
spaces created by globalization and capitalization; 
or women’s spaces in religious political move- 
ments. Other research may be inspired by the dis- 
embodiment of the production of certain spaces, 
such as those created by communication technol- 
ogy. Susan Bastani’s study on the use of the inter- 
net by Muslim women, for example, explores the 
way communication technology forms a multina- 
tional and multicultural space of meeting and 
support for immigrant Muslim women in North 
America who are otherwise isolated from Islamic 
society. 


FEMINISM IN GEOGRAPHY: 

THE THEORETICAL CONTEXT OF 

GEOGRAPHIC STUDIES OF WOMEN 

IN ISLAMIC CULTURES 

Contemporary geographic studies of Islam, gen- 
der, and space have inherited the intellectual his- 
tory of feminism in geography. When feminist 
geographers brought feminism to geography, 
they criticized the discipline for how it reflected a 
masculinist construction of geographical knowl- 
edge. These geographers raised new epistemologi- 
cal research questions and also re-evaluated the 
core theoretical and methodological assumptions 
of the discipline. Since the early 1980s, entire 
issues of geography journals such as Antipode, 
Canadian Geographer, Professional Geographer, 
and the journal Gender, Place, and Culture have 
been sites of debate concerning the impact of 
feminist geography on geographic theory and 
methodology. Feminist geographers in the 1970s 
sought to valorize feminine difference, arguing 
that the geography of women and of women’s 
spaces had previously been ignored (see Janice 
Monk’s early influential article, 1982). This trend 
brought attention to the spatialization of gen- 
dered power structures and new topics of research 
to the fore, such as the study of the socio-spatial 
relationships of everyday life. Geographers traced 
the paths of women in the spaces of their every- 
day lives, illustrating that the movement of 
women in public space is limited by a prevailing 
masculinist ideology that places women in the 
domestic, private space of the home (Rose 1993). 

Feminist geography brought activism to the 
academic discipline as well as to applied, profes- 
sional geographic practice. One of the most 
explicitly political manifestations of feminist 
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geography emerged in the 1980s in the growth 
of ecofeminism as a political movement. Eco- 
feminism developed at the urging of women in 
non-Western countries concerned with the rela- 
tionships between local environments, global 
processes, resource use, and women’s involvement 
in environmental activism. While united by their 
concern for women and the environment, eco- 
feminists are diverse in their origins and aims. 
Some argue that the woman-nature connection 
is grounded in a patriarchal ideology that works 
to subordinate women and nature, whereas 
others celebrate the connection between women 
and nature, finding in it a claim to strength. 
Ecofeminists have called attention to the political 
economy of the relationships between interna- 
tional development institutions and local peoples 
and environments. They argue that disparity 
results from the gendered social roles that condi- 
tion the ways men and women use environmental 
resources. They work in local grassroots move- 
ments to expose the interconnections between sys- 
tems of oppression, arguing that the exploitation 
of natural environments is derivative of the modes 
of oppression in human relations. 

Feminism also brought new perspectives on 
academic methodology to geography. Geographic 
methodology began to shift more deliberately to 
include women and pay particular attention to the 
diversity of research subjects in general. Attention 
also shifted to the use of non-hierarchical qualita- 
tive methods and geographers began to become 
aware of positionality of the researcher and the 
researched in information-gathering and knowl- 
edge-creating (see Hanson 1992). For geogra- 
phers, this positionality is inherently spatial; the 
location of interviews can serve to either oppress 
or empower the interviewer or interviewee. For 
these geographers, meaning is produced in a spa- 
tial, as well as social or cultural context. 

Feminist geographers’ interests in the produc- 
tion of geographic knowledge coincided with 
studies of gender in the sciences as well as revi- 
sionist historiographies of the history of geogra- 
phy that placed it within the history of European 
expansionism and colonial oppression. Feminists 
linked geographic knowledge with power and 
illustrated the role of white, male, European 
colonialists in the history of geographic inquiry 
(see Domosh 1991). So, while some geographers 
focused on including women in the study of the 
production of geographic knowledge, others 
examined the masculinist way in which geograph- 
ic knowledge was produced at its very founda- 
tional theoretical level, in the tropes and concepts 
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with which it conceived and explained the world 
(see Massey 1994). Feminist geographers have 
changed the way geography is understood and 
practiced within all of its subdisciplines. Geo- 
graphic studies of women in Islamic cultures 
reflect these impacts and have offered new 
avenues of research, including: the roles of 
women in development initiatives and environ- 
mental resource management; urban studies of 
migration practices and political Islam; the female 
transgression of the cultural norms of place in lit- 
erature; and the relationship between Islam and 
the gendered production of space. 


POLITICAL ECOLOGY AND 

THE STUDY OF WOMEN IN 

ISLAMIC CULTURES 

The study of the role of human agency in trans- 
forming the natural environment was the focus 
of the work of geographer Carl Sauer, whose 
concept, landscape morphology, remains core to 
academic cultural geography. The theoretical and 
methodological approaches of landscape mor- 
phology became the trademark of “the Berkeley 
school,” in which the physical landscape was 
understood to be a “cultural spoor,” which could 
be visually observed and analyzed as the “real” 
expression of culture on land. The morphology of 
landscape referred to the process of change 
wrought by human activity as it imprinted its 
mark on the physical environment. The practices 
of agricultural technology and settlement pat- 
terns, for example, were understood as environ- 
ment- and culture-specific, and geographers 
studied the spatial diffusion of these processes 
into culture regions. Field research was the foun- 
dation of geographic methodology, and while it 
included foreign language study, it relied heavily 
on the visual observation of the landscape in its 
material form. The subfield of contemporary 
cultural ecology stems from the early landscape 
studies of the Berkeley school, and focuses on 
the adaptive technologies of pastoralists, hunter- 
gatherers, and peasantries of developing coun- 
tries. Political ecologists explore these practices 
in their larger social and political context, and 
feminist geographers have been among those to 
examine the power relationships that influence 
cultural adaptation to the environment. 

It is in the arenas of political ecology and devel- 
opment studies that geographic studies of women 
in Islamic cultures are most developed, although 
they are not nearly as numerous as studies of the 
impact of gender relations on environmental 
resource management in the regions of Africa, 
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Asia, and Latin America. An example of such 
work is that of Diana Davis who has brought 
questions of gender to the study of pastoralism 
and rangeland management in Morocco. She has 
examined the impact of women’s roles in animal 
management practices and ethnoveterinary medi- 
cine on environmental change in an area experi- 
encing desertification. The influence of social, 
economic, and ecological contexts on gendered 
roles in resource management tasks in this region 
is considered. The gender focus of this study 
brings a crucial perspective to studies of environ- 
mental change in the Sahel. Other geographic 
research on the role of women in agriculture and 
environmental resource management has been 
performed in Bangladesh, Turkey, Egypt, and 
Muslim communities in Tanzania. By exploring 
the gendered nature of social dynamics involved 
in daily household practice regarding livestock 
and environmental resource management, this 
perspective illuminates previously ignored dimen- 
sions of human-environment interaction. 


THE “NEW CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY” 

AND URBAN STUDIES 

Many of the geographic studies of women in 
Islamic cultures interrogate the gendered spaces 
and meanings of urban life. Urban cultural stud- 
ies are part of a post-1980 intellectual movement 
in which geographers began to re-evaluate the 
understanding of culture underlying the founda- 
tional concepts of landscape and the culture 
region. The geographic focus on the material form 
faced criticism for its view of culture as an undif- 
ferentiated, single agent unreflective of the gen- 
dered, social, political, or economic contexts 
within which it was produced. Underlying these 
theoretical shifts in geography was a new concern 
for the processes that shape landscapes, a trajec- 
tory that stemmed first from Marxism, but that 
also felt the influence of feminism, literary criti- 
cism, postcolonial theory, cultural studies, and 
other intellectual trends of the last few decades. 
Drawing from the work of Henri LeFebvre on the 
production of space and also from that of Michel 
de Certeau (among others), cultural geographers 
began to focus explicitly on the power relation- 
ships inherent in the social processes that shape 
the environment. The subject of study turned to 
the environments and cultures of mundane, every- 
day life. The landscape itself began to be con- 
ceived as continually reproduced by a plurality of 
actors whose agency is conditioned by their rela- 
tive political or economic positions. Further, space 
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was viewed as not merely produced by human 
action but also the constitutive context within 
which action occurred. The movement of criticism 
concerning the underlying assumptions of the dis- 
cipline of geography was termed the “new cultur- 
al geography” and journals such as Antipode, 
Ecumene, and Society and Space were founded 
as forums for discussion on the issues raised. 
While early cultural geography studied rural and 
traditional or “folk” environments, geographical 
research has long since expanded to encompass 
cultural hybridity and transnational subjects, non- 
material cultural landscapes such as those in the 
imaginary geographies of textual and visual 
representations, the spatiality of relationships in 
the new media of internet and communications 
technology, and identity formation in the con- 
text of globalization. One of the largest bodies 
of research formed is in urban geographic studies 
of the spatialization of inequality generated by 
the capitalist economy of the last several decades 
(see the work of Mike Davis, Michael Dear, 
David Harvey, Edward Soja, and Sharon Zukin, 
for example). These authors have examined the 
formation of new environments that correspond 
with the new political economy, and explore the 
place of the city, and the places of new cities, in 
the formation of global and local cultures. 

Urban studies of women in Islamic cultures 
have explored in various ways the spatialization 
of gendered social roles in cities, and the new pos- 
sibilities or conditions for women presented by 
the growth of new urban spaces. These studies 
have examined, for example: the effect of migra- 
tion on women’s social roles; the roles of women 
in developing economic networks and other 
survival strategies in new settlements; the gender- 
ing of space in squatter settlements and refugee 
camps; and the identity construction of migrant 
women in oral histories that narrate their places 
of origin. Underlying these studies is the concep- 
tual assumption that all social, political, and eco- 
nomic events have gendered impacts, and that 
studies of their spatiality reveal new avenues of 
research query and understanding. A survey of 
recent doctoral theses in geography reveals that 
work on migration and women has been done in 
places as diverse as Afghan refugee camps, rural 
Sudan, Sri Lanka, Tunisia, Turkey, and among 
Beduin in the Negev. The Islamic world is increas- 
ingly urbanized; urban cultural studies of women 
and their relationships to the economic, political, 
cultural, and social environments of cities will 
only become more significant. 
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PLACE STUDIES 

Studies of women in Islamic cultures have used 
the geographic concept of place to explore the 
relationship between gender, space, and identity as 
well as the spatialized nature of gendered power 
relations. Place studies began as a response to 
geography’s quantitative revolution in the 1960s, 
which prompted some geographers to argue for a 
more humanistic approach to the relationship 
between people and environment. The concept 
place encompassed qualitative elements such as 
subjective meaning. If space was the container in 
which social activity happened, place was space 
made meaningful: geographers such as Anne 
Buttimer, Edward Relph, and Yi Fu Tuan explored 
place as a site of sensory perception, spiritual pres- 
ence, memory, meaning, imagination, or feeling. 
Like landscape, place is a foundational concept for 
cultural geographic studies. 

Ideas surrounding the social production of space 
impacted place studies with criticism that sug- 
gested place had become understood as static and 
unchanging, a discrete locality whose character 
could be threatened by change and become “place- 
less.” Geographers such as Doreen Massey offered 
an understanding of place as existing in terms of 
its spatial relationships with other places, the 
flows between which produce and reproduce place 
continuously. Place became a nexus, or site, of 
interconnected social actions that layer a locality 
with meanings, ever evolving, sometimes disputed 
and conflicting, and never essential or static. 

Place also became important for geographic 
studies of identity construction. At a basic level, 
place and identity are mutually constitutive as the 
memories with which we construct our own his- 
tories, which necessarily happen in specific places; 
places come to embody narratives about our- 
selves. As research expanded to explore the rela- 
tionship between place and identity, studies of 
place began to embrace the themes of difference, 
positionality, embodiment, and reflexivity so 
significant for feminist geography. Emerging 
through this trajectory of research were studies 
on the politicization of place and the examination 
of place as an empowering site of resistance. 
Geographers began to explore how the meanings 
of place can empower those who challenge the 
dominant culture, or how narratives of the mean- 
ings of places can work to reinforce or subvert the 
power relations of the social activities that create 
place. The study of place becomes the study of the 
spatial context in which gendered social roles are 
performed and gendered power relations exert 
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their influence. It is in this vein that geographic 
studies of women in Islamic cultures began to 
explore the relationship between women and 
place. Carel Bertram (1998), for example, suggests 
that in Turkish literature women’s relationships to 
place embody both the traditional cultural roles 
ascribed to them and their active contestation of 
these roles. Such research reflects trends emerging 
with the influence of cultural studies theory in 


geography. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF WOMEN IN 

ISLAMIC CULTURES 

Geographic theories and methodologies are as 
diverse as the terrains, environments, and cultures 
geographers study. There is no consistent meth- 
odology used by geographers who study topics 
related to women in Islamic cultures; method- 
ologies vary according to the available tools of 
the geographer, the social or political context of 
her research, and the nature of her questions. 
Quantitative methodologies such as remote sens- 
ing, soil sample collection, and landscape analysis 
may be used with interviews and participant 
observation to determine the culture of the land 
use of a particular region and its gendered dimen- 
sions. Urban geographers have used large-scale 
survey analysis and focus groups, as well as long- 
term participant observation and open-ended 
interviews. Still other geographers interrogate 
literature and film for the meanings embedded in 
the spaces of women in Islamic cultures. A geo- 
graphic perspective makes it clear that the cre- 
ation and use of spaces, and their interpretation 
or reappropriation by women, are contextually 
bound and are flexible. Islam relates to such com- 
plicated contexts in various ways. Geographic 
theories and methods offer terms with which to 
describe and analyze the complexity of women’s 
places in Islamic societies and the various ele- 
ments that shape (and are shaped by) their 
everyday lives, be they economic, political, social, 
or religious in nature. While there is no single 
database or archive for geographic studies of 
women in Islamic cultures, an online database of 
feminist geographic literature is maintained by 
the Geographic Perspectives on Women specialty 
group of the Association of American Geo- 
graphers at <www.emporia.edu/socsci/fembib/ 
index.htm>. Articles on women in Islamic cul- 
tures have been published in journals such as 
Gender, Space and Culture, Arab Geographer, 
Geographic Review, and the Annals of the 
Association of American Geography. 
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Amy MILLs 


History: Middle East and North Africa 


INTRODUCTION 

The history of women in the Middle East and 
North Africa developed in the anglophone West in 
the context of changes that took place in the dis- 
cipline of history as well as in the field of Middle 
Eastern/Islamic studies in the 1970s. This decade 
saw the first anthologies with women as the sub- 
ject, and several important journal articles that 
focused on the economic and social aspects of 
women’s lives and on the problems associated with 
the construction of a historiography of women. 

The events that made possible the emergence of 
a Middle Eastern/Islamic women’s history as a 
coherent field included the publication of Edward 
Said’s Orientalism; the embrace of social history 
by a generation of scholars who came of age in the 
United States and Western Europe during the anti- 
war, civil rights, and women’s rights struggles of 
the 1960s and 1970s; the so-called second wave of 
the feminist movement and the emergence of fem- 
inist theory and methodology; and the rise of post- 
structuralism and its challenge to history on an 
epistemological level. 


EDWARD SAID’S ORIENTALISM 

Said’s Orientalism, which was published in 1978, 
challenged the prevailing paradigm for studying 
the Middle East or the East in general. Using the 
theory of discourse from Michel Foucault, Said 
argued that Orientalism was “a systematic disci- 
pline by which European culture was able to man- 
age — and even produce — the Orient politically, 
sociologically, militarily, ideologically, scientifically, 
and imaginatively during the post-Enlightenment 
period” (Said 1978, 3) Said contended that the 
Orientalist representation of Eastern societies was 
based on a dichotomy between self and other in 
which the European self was superior to the 
Oriental other. He criticized the way in which 
Orientalists represented the East as timeless and 
outside of history. In part, this view flowed from 
the idealist epistemology of Orientalism that pre- 
sumed that Islamic societies were knowable across 
time and space through texts. This method of pro- 
ducing knowledge about the Orient resulted in a 
representation of Islam as monolithic and imper- 
vious to change both as a religion and a culture. 

Said’s critique was also directed at the inade- 
quacy of the sources and methodology used by 


Orientalist scholars. The sources, which were pri- 
marily textual, included the Quran and the 
hadith, commentaries on the sacred texts, trea- 
tises on religion and jurisprudence and biogra- 
phies such as those written about the Prophet. 
Thus, Orientalist scholarship was based mainly on 
the discovery and interpretation of key texts as 
well as the translation of these texts into Western 
languages. The idealist epistemology of Orient- 
alism and the training that scholars received pre- 
vented the field of Middle Eastern studies from 
developing a “modern” approach to history, polit- 
ical science, and other disciplines. Scholars of 
Middle Eastern studies tended to be isolated from 
their colleagues who studied other regions of the 
world, and were slower to adopt new methodolo- 
gies in their disciplines. Said’s critical reading of 
the Orientalists liberated the field of Middle East 
Studies from Hegelian idealism and allowed histo- 
rians to adopt historicism as a methodology. With 
analytical empiricism as their method, historians 
were able to focus on the social and economic 
lives of their subjects and to uncover and use 
appropriate sources for their research. Said’s 
Orientalism also underscored the need for the his- 
torical study of imperialism and for the formerly 
colonized people of the world, not just in the 
Middle East, to represent themselves by producing 
their own historical narratives. 


EMERGENCE OF WOMEN’S HISTORY 

The publication of Said’s Orientalism coincided 
with the coming of age of a younger generation of 
scholars whose training took place at a time of 
social upheaval and cultural change brought 
about by the movement against the United States 
war in Vietnam, workers’ and students’ activism, 
a burgeoning women’s rights movement in the 
second wave of the feminist movement, and the 
increasing visibility of social and_ political 
conflict in the Middle East. Social historians 
challenged the notion that history was made by 
political elites and proposed instead a view of 
history in which formerly marginalized individ- 
uals and groups such as peasants, workers, and 
women could act as agents of historical change. 

These developments opened a space for wom- 
en’s history, which began rapidly to develop as 
a separate field within the wider discipline of 
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history. With the historians of the United States 
and European women taking the lead, feminist 
theory and a feminist methodology began to 
develop with the two-fold goal of restoring 
women to history and revealing the sources of 
female subordination. Feminism as it evolved in 
the West became not only a theory and methodol- 
ogy but also an epistemology and a political 
movement aimed at achieving equity and justice 
for women. 


POSTSTRUCTURALISM AND 

POSTMODERNISM 

Women’s history and women’s studies in gen- 
eral were also affected by theorizing known as 
poststructuralism and postmodernism, which 
challenged universalizing systems and essentialist 
or reductive thinking. In the field of Middle East 
studies, this had the effect of validating Said’s cri- 
tique of Orientalism. It made scholars of non- 
Western societies more sensitive to the connection 
between knowledge and power and the way in 
which knowledge, particularly of the “other,” was 
constructed. As a critique of universalizing sys- 
tems of knowledge, poststructuralism urged schol- 
ars in various disciplines to look for the local and 
the particular and to concentrate on personal 
experiences and narratives. Thus, the postmodern 
climate, although chilly toward essentialist cate- 
gories such as gender and women, was more con- 
genial theoretically to studies focusing on the 
everyday lives of women that social historians 
sought to uncover and on the asymmetry of power 
in social relations that practitioners of gender 
studies sought to reveal. 

Within women’s studies, the poststructuralist 
challenge to universalist categories such as 
“woman” stimulated a discussion of the direction 
of the field as well as the feminist political project. 
The issues that have animated this discussion have 
not been resolved. On the one hand, there have 
been attempts to theorize a connection between 
poststructuralism and gender that would allow 
scholarship on women to incorporate the insights 
and theories of poststructuralism. One of the first 
attempts to bridge the apparent gap between post- 
structuralism and gender studies was the very 
influential article by Joan Wallach Scott, “Gender: 
A Useful Category of Historical Analysis.” On the 
other hand, some feminist theorists have noted 
that the critique of categories such as “woman” 
and the alleged death of the subject appeared at a 
time when women and the formerly colonized 
were beginning to speak and write as subjects of 
their own history. 
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GENDER AS A TOOL OF HISTORICAL 

ANALYSIS 

As Western women’s studies matured in the 
academy, historians shifted from research and 
writing aimed at restoring women to the historical 
record to the use of gender as an analytical tool to 
uncover and understand how societies are organ- 
ized. Scott and another historian, Elizabeth Fox 
Genovese, discussed in separate articles written in 
the 1980s their concerns that women’s history as 
the chronicle of women’s experiences distinct from 
that of men added women to history but did not 
place women’s history in history. Since gender is 
embedded and expressed in religious, educational, 
scientific, legal, and political institutions, they 
argued, the use of gender as a primary tool of his- 
torical analysis enables us to understand the 
dynamics of any social system and “inaugurates 
the essential restoration of women to historical 
process” (Genovese 1982, 15). As the sociologist 
Deniz Kandiyoti has noted, the result of this 
phase of Western feminist scholarship has been to 
produce a gradual but significant shift from 
“woman” to “gender” as a central analytical cat- 
egory (Kandiyoti 1996, 6). 

With the expansion of women’s studies in terms 
of courses, programs, and publications as well as 
geographically to venues outside of the United 
States and Western Europe, First World academics 
and researchers were often criticized by Third 
World women and women of color in the United 
States for ignoring their concerns and for assum- 
ing a hegemonic position within academic 
women’s studies as well as in organizations and 
movements focused on women and women’s 
issues. Non-Western women often accused West- 
ern women of applying theories derived from the 
experiences of North American or European 
women to them although their histories and life 
experiences were very different. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF WESTERN 

FEMINIST THEORY 

In 1988, Chandra Mohanty published her in- 
fluential essay, “Under Western Eyes: Feminist 
Scholarship and Colonial Discourses,” which crit- 
icized Western liberal feminist approaches to 
the study of women in Asia and Africa. Marnia 
Lazreq, who has written on Algerian women, has 
raised similar issues in her writings, particularly in 
her article, “Feminism and Difference: The Perils 
of Writing as a Woman on Women in Algeria.” 
Miriam Cooke has argued that a turning point in 
Middle Eastern women’s studies occurred in 1988 
when the recently formed Association for Middle 
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Eastern Women’s Studies convened a panel to cel- 
ebrate twenty years of United States women’s 
research about women in the Middle East. 
According to Cooke, the panel launched a debate 
that would continue over ten years concerning 
who has the right and authority to speak for 
whom (Cooke 2001, 147). 

By the end of the millennium, feminism in the 
singular had been replaced by feminisms in the 
plural in recognition of the global span of organ- 
ized women’s movements, the different approaches 
to analyzing and solving the problems facing 
women, and the contested meaning of feminism 
and feminist in different cultures. In Middle 
Eastern women’s studies, scholars like Hatem, 
Badran, Al-Ali, Najmabadi, Afary, and Cooke 
have examined the meaning and use of the words 
“feminist” and “feminism” as well as the various 
feminist movements in the region both _histo- 
rically and in contemporary society, including sec- 
ular nationalism and the newly emergent Islamic 
feminism. 

As a result, women’s history has become more 
attentive to differences of race, class, and ethnicity 
and more aware of the shortcomings of Western 
feminist theory when applied to non-Western soci- 
eties. Also, Western scholars have recognized the 
necessity of incorporating into the historiography 
indigenous women’s research and writing, such 
as that produced by the Egyptian organization 
of women scholars known as the History and 
Memory Forum. Two collections, Middle Eastern 
Muslim Women Speak and Opening the Gates: A 
Century of Arab Feminist Writing, testify to the 
importance given to hearing women’s unmediated 
voices and allowing women to represent them- 
selves through their writings. 


SOURCES AND METHODOLOGY 

Middle Eastern/Islamic women’s history began 
later than comparable programs in Western 
women’s history and lagged behind methodologi- 
cally and theoretically. However, once history as a 
discipline was unshackled from Orientalist repre- 
sentations of “other” cultures and societies and 
from its sources and methodology, Middle Eastern 
history, including women’s history, began to dev- 
elop its own historiography, new sources for re- 
search and a historical methodology. Even though 
poststructuralists were attacking historicism 
and its claims to objectivity and truth, analytical 
empiricism proved liberating for historians of 
Middle Eastern societies who were finally able to 
historicize their subjects and focus on their social 
and economic lives. 
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Armed with training in the appropriate lan- 
guages and in the methods of archival research, 
the post-Orientalist generation of historians began 
to write the social and economy history of the 
Middle East and North Africa. In the 1970s, the 
discipline began to move in the direction of eco- 
nomic and social history although very little atten- 
tion was paid, at first, to women’s history. By 
the 1980s, the new sources and methods were 
adapted by the founding generation of Middle 
Eastern women’s history as a distinct field within 
the discipline. 


EARLY ACCOUNTS 

The earliest historical accounts of women in 
Middle Eastern/Islamic society were written in the 
1940s by Nabia Abbott who was also the first 
woman admitted to the University of Chicago’s 
Oriental Institute. In a series of journal articles 
and two monographs, Abbott examined women’s 
lives before and after the coming of Islam and 
wrote the first historical account of ‘A’isha, the 
Prophet’s favorite wife. Although Abbot used 
some of the same sources as the Orientalist schol- 
ars, such as hadith collections and biographies of 
the Prophet, she used them very differently. The 
women Abbott wrote about were not the uni- 
formly oppressed subjects of a timeless Islamic 
society but rather women, alive at a particular his- 
torical moment, who often acted autonomously 
and who played important roles in the newly 
emerging Islamic state, socially, economically, and 
politically. Subsequent works by scholars of the 
early period of Islamic history, such as those by 
Ahmed and Mernissi, have relied on Abbott’s 
accounts of women’s lives in the Jahiliyya and the 
classical period of Islamic history. 

In 1939, Gertrude Stern wrote an important 
account of marriage in Arabia during the early 
Islamic period and an article on women converts 
to Islam. However, it was not until the late 1960s 
that women’s history as a separate and distinct 
field began to emerge. In 1968, Nada Tomiche 
wrote “The Situation of Egyptian Women in the 
First Half of the Nineteenth Century.” In 1973, 
Ahmad ‘Abd al-Raziq published his monograph in 
French on Mamluk women in Egypt; and in 1975, 
Ronald Jennings wrote the first article on women 
from sources unused before, namely, Shari'a court 
archives. 

At the time Tomiche’s article was published, 
the prevailing paradigm in Middle Eastern stud- 
ies was modernization theory, an offspring of 
Orientalism, which appeared Eurocentric to many 
scholars in the field after the publication of Said’s 
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critique. Modernization theory, like Orientalism, 
is based on the perceived difference between so- 
called traditional, backward, and stagnant Eastern 
societies and the modern, progressive, and dynamic 
societies of the West. The modernization para- 
digm presumes that the Western penetration of 
Eastern societies was benign and that progress, 
economic and social, came from Westernization. 
Colonialism and imperialism were generally 
regarded as beneficial forces if they were consid- 
ered at all. As for women, although it was con- 
ceded that Islam at one time gave women some 
rights, women in the East were regarded as having 
fallen behind women in the West and only secu- 
larization, legal reform, and capitalist transforma- 
tion on the Western model would improve their 
position. 

Baer, for example, wrote that “the Arab coun- 
tries have witnessed certain changes in women’s 
social, legal, and political status. The background 
to these changes is fundamentally the closer con- 
tact of the Middle East with the West” (Baer 
1964, 2). 

Tomiche’s article, one of the earliest in the field 
of women’s history, was included in a volume enti- 
tled Beginnings of Modernization in the Middle 
East: The Nineteenth Century that followed the 
modernization paradigm. Tomiche’s view was that 
Egyptian society had not changed for centuries 
until the French invasion of 1798 shook it out of 
its complacency and disturbed its equilibrium. 
According to Tomiche, the status of women had 
not evolved for centuries and women remained 
illiterate, secluded in their harems, treated as 
property by their fathers and husbands and 
deprived of even those rights given to them by the 
Quran. Tomiche’s sources for her article were 
largely the writings of Western (French and 
English) observers and travelers, with the excep- 
tion of al-Jabarti and his monumental chronicle of 
Egyptian life. 

Tomiche’s article exemplifies the problems and 
obstacles facing scholars interested in women’s 
history. The field of Middle Eastern women’s his- 
tory and women’s studies generally was burdened 
by conceptualizations, sources, and a method- 
ology that had developed within the framework 
of Orientalism. Historically, in travel literature, 
scholarly works, and artistic representations, 
women were portrayed as sexual objects virtually 
imprisoned in harems to satisfy the sexual desires 
of their masters, uneducated, economically inac- 
tive, and oppressed in ways that were unknown in 
the West. This view of the degraded condition of 
women and their low status was incorporated into 
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Western social science. It also became a metaphor 
for the decadence and backwardness of Middle 
Eastern/Islamic society as a whole. Notions of 
Western superiority could be constructed on and 
around the primary symbol of Middle Eastern/ 
Islamic social decay — women. The tenacity of this 
image is due in part to its usefulness in the West as 
a continuous reminder of the alleged superiority 
of Western civilization and as a guide to Western 
policymaking. 


THE 1970S 

Given the burden of the past both epistemolog- 
ically and historiographically, the task of con- 
structing the field of women’s history was a for- 
midable one. Two articles published four years 
apart in the International Journal of Middle East 
Studies by Nikki R. Keddie (1979) and Judith E. 
Tucker (1983) focused on the problems involved 
in the study of Middle Eastern women and in 
the historiography of women. The two scholars 
agreed that while empiricism continued to be 
important in order to add women to the historical 
record, a theoretical approach was also necessary, 
as Tucker said, to show how women’s roles and 
status are related to the economic, political, and 
social organization of society (Tucker 1983, 327). 
Both scholars also argued for the expansion of the 
historical sources used to study women’s lives in 
the past and the present. 

In 1978, two collections devoted to women sig- 
naled the beginning of women’s studies as a field. 
They are Middle Eastern Muslim Women Speak 
and Women in the Muslim World. The first 
announced its intention to correct the distortions 
of the Orientalists and ethnographers regarding 
women and to reread and reinterpret the sacred 
texts of Islam that concern women. The second 
located itself within the Western feminist move- 
ment and the field of women’s studies. It included 
five historical chapters that focused on women in 
the Ottoman Empire during the classical age 
(Dengler); women as patrons of architecture in 
Turkey (Bates), women’s participation in the 
nationalist politics in Egypt (Philipp) and in the 
revolutionary movement in Iran between 1905 
and rorz (Bayat-Philipp), and women in upper- 
class Egyptian harems (Marsot). The authors 
relied on a variety of sources such as travel ac- 
counts, an ethnography of Turkish women, and 
newspapers. Marsot, innovative in her use of 
sources, used mainly interviews with women who 
had lived in the harem, some of whom were 
Marsot’s relatives. Her article challenged the 
stereotype of harem women and argued that when 
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female seclusion ended, upper-class women were 
able to manage large philanthropic enterprises 
such as hospitals and schools because their duties 
included managing homes the size of small hotels. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY: 

THE USE OF COURT RECORDS 

In 1975, an article by Ronald Jennings, 
“Women in the Early Seventeenth-Century 
Ottoman Judicial Records: The Shari‘a Court of 
Anatolian Kayseri,” appeared at a time when his- 
torians were beginning to recognize the impor- 
tance of court records for social and economic 
history. Jennings’s article was of signal importance 
for women’s history because it helped to demolish 
stereotypes about Muslim women: that they were 
the virtual property of their fathers and husbands, 
that they could not own or control property in 
their own right, that they were sold into marriage 
and had no say in their marriages and no right to 
the dowry (mabr), and that they had no legal 
recourse when their rights were infringed because 
they did not use the courts. Jennings, who exam- 
ined more than 1,800 cases in the Kayseri court 
between 1600 and 1625, presented evidence of 
women’s economic activity, their presence in court 
to argue on their own behalf, as well as important 
information about marriage, divorce, and married 
life. Jennings’s work showed how the court 
records could be used as sources for women’s his- 
tory and in fact suggested that researchers consult 
other types of judicial records dealing specifically 
with inheritance, dowry, and religious endow- 
ments (awqdf). 

The first monograph to appear based on court 
records was Judith Tucker’s Women in Nine- 
teenth-Century Egypt, published in 1985. Tucker 
used the Shari‘a courts of Cairo and the prov- 
inces to focus on peasant and urban lower-class 
women. Tucker’s contribution to historiography 
was to demonstrate how to use court docu- 
ments for information about various aspects of 
women’s lives and to develop a theoretical frame- 
work for women’s history. Tucker, like Keddie, 
was interested in doing more than adding women 
to the historical record. She advocated a theo- 
retical approach that would show why women’s 
history is significant, and why knowledge of 
women’s lives contributes to or revises our under- 
standing of history. 

Tucker used a variety of court cases in her 
monograph on nineteenth-century women while 
other historians have used particular kinds of doc- 
uments to chart women’s economic activity, to 
learn more about marriage, the dowry, or 
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women’s access to divorce, and to extend our 
understanding of family life and women’s role in 
the family. One category of court records has 
proved to be an important source of information 
for the social and economic history of women. 
These are the records of women’s religious endow- 
ments. They are a particularly important source of 
historical information about women for the 
medieval and early modern periods. Wagf docu- 
ments have been used for women’s history in 
Ottoman Istanbul (Baer) and Edirne (Gerber), in 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Aleppo (Meri- 
wether, Roded), and nineteenth-century Syria 
(Doumani). Wagf documents have also been im- 
portant for the history of women in Mamluk 
Egypt. ‘Abd al-Malik and Crecelius analyzed the 
wagf of a sister of one of the most important eight- 
eenth-century Mamluks, Muhammad Bey Abi al- 
Dhahab, and Fay used waqf records in her study 
of women in the eighteenth-century Mamluk 
household demonstrating not only women’s eco- 
nomic activity but also their importance to the 
reproduction of Mamluk political power. Petry 
analyzed 283 awqaf listed under women’s names 
in the monumental work of the Egyptian 
medievalist Muhammad Muhammad Amin who 
catalogued about 1,000 awqdaf endowed between 
239/853 and 922/1516. 

Other researchers have used court records per- 
taining to marriage, divorce, and the family to 
examine issues such as payment of the dowry 
(mabr) and support (nafaqa); women’s access to 
divorce or khul’; the appointment of women as 
guardians (wasis); the stipulations in marriage 
contracts made to protect women’s interests; and 
the structure of the family or household and inher- 
itance by women (Abdal Rahim, Ivanova, Agmon, 
Hanna). This research has significantly altered the 
perception of women by showing them as eco- 
nomically active and engaged in productive activ- 
ities; as able to exert control over the choice of 
marriage partner and the conditions of marriage; 
to obtain a divorce under certain conditions; and 
to retain custody of children in the case of divorce 
or death of the children’s father. Much of this 
research is contained in two collections that in 
particular illustrate the importance of judicial 
records for understanding women’s lives. They are 
Women, the Family and Divorce Laws in Islamic 
History, edited by Amira El Azhary Sonbol and 
Women in the Ottoman Empire: Middle East- 
ern Women in the Early Modern Era, edited 
by Madeline C. Zilfi. Sonbol’s volume aimed to 
demonstrate that modernization was at best a 
mixed blessing for women. Although women may 
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have benefited in some ways such as education 
and health care, the so-called legal reforms of the 
modern period often resulted in the curtailment 
of women’s autonomy and control over issues of 
personal status, such as marriage, divorce, and 
custody of children. 


SOURCES FOR A GENDERED 

POLITICAL HISTORY 

As the field of women’s history has developed, 
two major trends have appeared. One is the use of 
court records to write social and economic history 
with women/gender at the center and the other is 
a gendered political history that has used a variety 
of sources including biographies and autobiogra- 
phies; memoirs, letters, diaries and other published 
and unpublished writings by women; newspapers, 
government documents including those of the 
major colonial powers in the region; and personal 
interviews. This reformatted political history, often 
referred to as the Woman Question in the modern 
period, examines issues such as the gendered dis- 
course of nationalism and modern state building, 
the issue of women’s citizenship, women’s involve- 
ment in nationalist and/or revolutionary move- 
ments, the creation of feminist movements, and 
the complex relationship between nationalism, 
feminism, and imperialism. Two early contribu- 
tions to this literature, one examining the early 
modern period and the other the modern are 
Peirce’s The Imperial Harem (1993), and Badran’s 
Feminists, Islam and the Nation: Gender and the 
Making of Modern Egypt (1995). 

In the case of the early modern Ottoman 
Empire, Peirce examined the political power and 
public prominence achieved by the women of the 
sultan’s harem in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Peirce’s research revised views of the 
harem by showing that segregation and seclusion 
were not barriers to the exercise of power in the 
sultan’s household. Peirce’s sources include a vari- 
ety of government documents related to the impe- 
rial administration and particularly those dealing 
with the expenses of the imperial household. 
Badran, in her study of Egyptian feminism and the 
development of modern Egypt, used a wide array 
of sources including published and unpublished 
memoirs, letters, documents of Egyptian and 
international women’s organizations, lectures, 
essays, and personal interviews. 

By far, most studies of women and the state 
have focused on the modern state, which in the 
Middle East began to emerge in most places in the 
nineteenth century. One of the most developed 
historiographies on this subject is of Egypt, which 
has also produced several monographs and 
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numerous articles (Tucker, Badran, Baron, Booth, 
Botman, Nelson, and Hatem). Baron studied the 
rise of a women’s press in Egypt while Booth used 
“Famous Women” biographies in compilations or 
newspapers to examine the gendered discourse 
of modern Egyptian nationalism. The historical 
literature on women and the state in Iran is also 
expanding (Paidar, Najmabadi, Nashat, and 
Afary). Interest in women in Iran and the origins 
of feminism has intensified since the Iranian 
revolution of 1979, the creation of the Islamic 
Republic, and the emergence there of an “Islamic 
feminism.” 

Historians have not as intensively studied 
other regions of the Middle East and North Africa, 
but work has been done on Syria (Thompson), 
Palestine (Fleischman, Jad), Algeria (Lazreq and 
Clancy-Smith), and Turkey (Kandiyoti) whose 
sources include newspapers, British and French 
government documents, and personal interviews. 
The least studied region of the Middle East and 
North Africa is the Arabian Peninsula and the 
Gulf but a recent monograph by Doumato on 
Saudi Arabia demonstrates the kinds of sources 
that are available for historical research on 
women, including government documents of vari- 
ous kinds, personal interviews, travel literature, 
and the archives of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
as well as the private papers of individual mis- 
sionaries. The collections, Islam, Gender and 
Social Change, Gender and National Identity: 
Women and Politics in Muslim Society and 
Women, Islam and the State contain articles on 
this topic, not all of them by historians. The col- 
lections attempt to be comprehensive and to dis- 
cuss the Woman Question in less well studied 
areas of the Middle East and North Africa as well 
as outside the region. The authors make use of a 
variety of source material including newspapers 
and magazines, government documents, colonial 
government archives, essays and other writings, 
and oral interviews. 

The historiography of women and imperialism 
has not advanced as far in Middle East studies as 
it has for other regions of the world such as India 
or Africa. Algeria and Palestine have attracted 
most of the scholarly attention with a focus on 
women’s participation in national liberation 
movements, on the relationship between women 
and the colonial governments and, for Palestinian 
women, their lives and activities in the refugee 
camps, particularly in Lebanon (Peteet and 
Sayigh). Julia Clancy-Smith and Marnia Lazreq 
writing on women in Algeria demonstrate how 
important the records of the French colonial gov- 
ernment are for understanding women’s lives in 
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the Maghrib during the period of French colonial 
rule. Although this field is developing, Middle 
East historians have not yet incorporated the the- 
oretical insights of subaltern studies or postcolo- 
nialism into their work. 

In 1991, Keddie and Baron published a collec- 
tion of articles entitled Women in Middle Eastern 
History: Shifting Boundaries in Sex and Gender 
that shows the variety of sources being used to 
produce historical studies of women. The collec- 
tion is organized chronologically from the early 
Islamic period to the twentieth century and covers 
such diverse topics as education, women and the 
family, marriage and divorce, education, women’s 
economic activity and role in production, gender 
and the body, women singers and biography. The 
source material ranges from classical texts such as 
hadith collections, legal and religious treatises, 
legal compendia, and biographical dictionaries, to 
judicial records, newspapers, memoirs, and jour- 
nals. Although most of the historical writing on 
women is concentrated on the early modern and 
modern periods, a collection of articles devoted to 
women in the medieval world appeared in 1998, 
Women in the Medieval Islamic World: Power, 
Patronage, and Piety. The articles, which demon- 
strate the vitality of scholarship on medieval 
women, use a variety of sources such as the Shah- 
name or Persian book of kings, the Oguz-ndme or 
Turkish book of kings, biographical collections, 
Ottoman court records, travel literature, and 
manuscripts of various kinds. 


OTHER CATEGORIES 

Although much of the women’s history written 
in the past 30 years falls into the two categories 
described above, there are other subjects for 
research on women including women and travel, 
which examines the writings of travelers to the 
Middle East and their representations of women 
(Melman, Mabro, Kabbani, Clancy-Smith, Fay), 
women and work (Quataert, Clancy-Smith, Meri- 
wether, Lazreq), women in the family (Tucker, 
Moors, Meriwether, Doumani, Fay), and minor- 
ity women within the Dar al-Islam (Qattan, Afifi, 
and Doumato). 

Recently and in conjunction with the rise of 
Islamism in the region and in the Muslim world 
generally, there has been renewed interest in 
Islamic texts as sources for women’s history. 
However, scholars who use these texts do not use 
them in the same way as did the Orientalist schol- 
ars criticized by Said and do not draw similar con- 
clusions from them (Stowasser, Spellberg, Lutfi). 
While the sources may be the same — the Qur'an, 
hadith and legal and religious treatises — the 
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methodology and conclusions of this generation 
of scholars are different. They do not assume that 
religious and legal treatises represent the actual 
conditions of women’s lives or social practice, and 
the writings themselves are placed in their histori- 
cal and social context. For example, Spellberg in 
her study of ‘A’isha’s participation in the Battle of 
the Camel used sources such as the hadith collec- 
tions of al-Bukhari and Ibn Hanbal and Ibn Sa‘d’s 
biographical dictionary. However, Spellberg raises 
questions about the authenticity and reliability of 
the hadith and points out that the first written 
sources dealing with the Battle of the Camel 
appeared 150 years after the event and were 
orally transmitted. Spellberg’s conclusion is that 
the ninth-century hadith, compiled by men who 
apparently did not share Muhammad’s more egal- 
itarian vision of relations between the genders, 
“extended and refined the idea that women were 
basically flawed and dangerous to the mainte- 
nance of the political order” (Spellberg 1991, 54). 

In a series of articles and a monograph, 
Stowasser has explored issues of contemporary 
relevance such as women’s political rights through 
a rereading and reinterpretation of key Islamic 
texts such as the Qur’an and hadith. For example, 
in “Women and Citizenship in the Qur'an,” she 
argues that the issue of women’s political rights in 
Islamic society has been interpreted in three dif- 
ferent ways although proponents of each of the 
three paradigms claim Quranic authority for 
their perspectives. Lutfi has examined the writings 
of the medieval writer of a prescriptive religious 
text, Ibn al-Hajj, as a social historian. Lutfi argued 
that in spite of religious mandates that women 
should remain inside the home, lower- and middle- 
class Cairene women participated in public life. 
In her opinion, “prescriptive religious literature 
should not be taken as a reflection of reality” 
(Lutfi 1991, 102). 

In addition to the Islamic trend in women’s his- 
tory, based on a critical and contextualized read- 
ing of Islamic texts, another important trend in 
the field has been the blurring of boundaries 
between history and other disciplines, primarily 
anthropology, literature/literary criticism, and reli- 
gious studies. For historians this has meant the 
incorporation of methodology and theory from 
other disciplines into their work, and for non-his- 
torians, it has involved situating their studies in a 
historical context, adopting a historical methodol- 
ogy for all or part of their work and using archival 
sources in their research. The anthropologist 
Annelies Moors used court records in her study of 
women and property in Palestine between 1920 
and 1990, while the ethnographer, Cynthia 
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Nelson, crossed disciplinary boundaries to write a 
biography of the Egyptian feminist, Doria Shafik. 
Booth, whose field is literature and translation, 
historicized her study of “Famous Women” biog- 
raphies by showing how the conception of 
women’s proper role in Egyptian society changed 
over time. Mernissi, the Moroccan sociologist, has 
used historical subjects and methodology in her 
research and writings such as The Forgotten 
Queens of Islam. A recent collection edited by 
Tucker and Meriwether, A Social History of 
Women and Gender in the Modern Middle East, 
contains contributions from two anthropologists 
and a political scientist as well as two historians. 
The collection, published in 1999, is indicative of 
the direction that women’s history is taking not 
only in Middle Eastern studies but in the wider 
field as well. 


CONCLUSION 

Although Middle Eastern women’s history is 
strong in the field of social history and the bur- 
geoning field of gendered political history, it has 
been slow to respond to the epistemological 
challenge of poststructuralism and to develop- 
ments within the discipline of history, such as the 
emergence of cultural history and cultural studies, 
the so-called linguistic turn in historical studies or 
postcolonialism. One exception is in the emerging 
field of memory studies and oral history in Iranian 
and Palestinian history (Najmabadi, Sayigh, 
Fleischman). In her monograph, The Story of 
the Daughters of Quchan: Gender and National 
Memory in Iranian History, Najmabadi explores 
the selling of young girls and women in 1905 by 
needy peasants to pay taxes in a bad harvest year 
and, in the same year, the taking of women as 
booty by Turcoman tribes. She uses these incidents 
to examine the gendered political culture of mod- 
ern Iran, the constitution of national memory, and 
modernist historiography. 

Historians of the Middle East have not entered 
into the debate about the future of history that has 
developed in the wake of poststructuralist theoriz- 
ing and that has had important repercussions in 
Europe and the United States. There are several 
possible explanations for this. Historians gen- 
erally tend to be reluctant theorizers, and indeed, 
women’s history has benefited from the theorizing 
done by anthropologists, sociologists, and literary 
critics. Another explanation is the delayed devel- 
opment of history as a discipline because of the 
dominance in Middle Eastern Studies of the 
Orientalist paradigm with its own sources and 
methodology. Just as poststructuralism was pos- 
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ing its challenge to historical truth claims, to 
rationality and objectivity, Middle Eastern studies 
was unshackling itself from Orientalism and his- 
torians were embracing the methodology of ana- 
lytical empiricism. Methodologically, analytical 
empiricism remains dominant with gender 
increasingly important as an analytical tool and 
theoretical framework. 

As for sources, historians as researchers remain 
yoked to their documents, usually housed in 
archives across the region maintained by govern- 
ments or private institutions. Some scholars 
have made innovative use of non-traditional 
sources such as personal interviews, photographs, 
film, music, and dance to write their histories 
of women. 

However, the internet and computer technology 
have now made it possible for historians to 
expand their access to sources and resources for 
research and teaching. Anyone with a computer 
linked to the internet can gain access to the cata- 
logues of major research libraries with Middle 
East centers and holdings in Middle East history, 
such as Columbia University, the University of 
Texas at Austin, and Georgetown University, as 
well as the Library of Congress, which has an 
important Middle East collection. These sites link 
the user to directories, encyclopedias, journals and 
newspapers, photographs and other images, and 
atlases. Data-bases available through university 
libraries allow the researcher to locate, read, or 
print the full texts of articles. Scholars can also go 
directly to the internet sites of Arabic-language 
newspapers published in the Middle East. There 
are also various organizations and institutes that 
maintain sites on the internet that have useful 
information for scholars and provide sources for 
research, such as Women Living Under Muslim 
Laws. Access to online resources for women’s his- 
tory is limited only by the researcher’s curiosity 
and ingenuity and the capabilities of her search 
engine. 
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Mary ANN Fay 


History: East, South, and Southeast Asia 


This essay provides an overview of sources and 
methodologies for the study of the history of 
women in Muslim societies in Southeast and South 
Asia (SESA) where the majority of Muslim women 
outside the Middle East and North Africa (MENA) 
live. Some reference will also be made to the his- 
tory of Muslim women in China. As will be 
described below, history has not been the primary 
discipline for researchers on Muslim women in 
these regions, although many writings using other 
disciplines provide some historical context for 
their studies. 

To date, there has been little direct debate about 
the concept of a “Muslim woman” and no exami- 
nation of the meaning of time (a vital element in 
any historical study). Both questions are funda- 
mental to a deeper appreciation of the history of 
women in Muslim societies, particularly to those 
outside the heartland of Islam. In SESA and China, 
Islam encountered complex and well-established 
local belief systems that were vastly different from 
those native to the Middle East and that never 
entirely disappeared after the acceptance of Islam. 
The concept of a Muslim woman, therefore, had to 
be constructed in those societies where Islam be- 
came the predominant belief system and the con- 
struction varied according to place, culture, and 
time. 

The concept of time is central but rarely ana- 
lyzed or explored. In Islam time and Allah are One, 
uncreated and unending, and human actions must 
be performed in this context. This is not the under- 
standing of time in the societies of SESA or China. 
In SESA, time is understood as a series of recurring 
cycles going from perfection to decline, in which 
the present seeks to regain some of the glory of a 
past golden age. The conditions of the non-golden 
eras are such that it is impossible for humans to 
attain perfection although efforts may be made to 
work towards improvement. Muslim understand- 
ings of the past are rather different. The period 
before Islam, it is believed, was one of ignorance 
and barbarity (jahil) and the possibility of perfec- 
tion became available only to those who embraced 
the new message brought by the Prophet Muham- 
mad. The primary function of a Muslim ruler, 
Allah’s shadow on earth, was to provide the condi- 
tions for living according to the directions of the 


Quran and it is in this framework that Allah’s time 
and human lifetimes intersect. That is in theory. In 
practice this rarely occurred but it remained (and 
remains) the ideal of Muslim leadership. 

The values of Islam necessary for social living are 
manifested in the Shari‘a. The interpretation and 
implementation of the Shari'a, however, have to be 
expressed in human time, that is, become specific 
as to temporal time and place (see further M. B. 
Hooker 2003). It is in the Sharia that the social sta- 
tus, obligations, rights, and legal limitations con- 
cerning women are expressed and the public face 
of Islam in many Muslim societies is “identified 
with the appearance and manners of women in 
public” (M. B. Hooker 2003, 155). Any under- 
standing of “Muslim women” as a category and as 
individuals must, therefore, attend to the applica- 
tion of the Shari‘a to them and be specific as to time 
and place. 

How has this conceptual background influenced 
historical research concerning Muslim women? By 
way of answering this question, we shall consider 
first the range of methodologies and approaches 
that researchers have chosen. We turn then to the 
issue of sources and conclude with examples of 
how some Muslims are rereading old sources and 
recreating their historical context to understand 
better their messages about women. 


METHODOLOGIES 

The study of the history of women in Muslim 
societies can be exemplified by The Oxford History 
of Islam (Esposito 1999) and its predecessor, The 
Cambridge History of Islam (first published 1970), 
which contain minimal references to the history of 
Muslim women. Each of these authoritative works 
has as its focus Islam as a religion and thought sys- 
tem and uses political history as the primary 
methodology of presentation. Women become a 
subject, only in passing, to illustrate attitudes to 
education and modernity developed by Egyptian 
and Turkish reformers. In other words, they are 
studied not for their own histories but for their roles 
in social reform programs. Concerning China, one 
scholar has described the situation thus: “More has 
been written, it seems, about the horses proudly 
owned and ridden by Muslims in China than about 
Muslim women” (Pillsbury 1978, 657). 
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The state of the history of women in Southeast 
Asia generally has been addressed by Barbara 
Andaya and the paucity of research explained by 
the postcolonial emphasis on analyzing national- 
ism and economic development at the expense 
of other subjects (B. W. Andaya 2zo0oob, 1-2). Re- 
sponding to male-centered histories of national- 
ism, historians have provided some accounts of 
women’s contributions to state formation but most 
have remained within the nationalist framework 
(as for example, Taylor 1997, Hefner and Hor- 
vatich 1997). While historians, Andaya notes, 
were preoccupied with concepts of the state, the 
feminist scholars of the 1970s recognized the need 
for increased research on women but identified 
social issues as being the primary area for research 
(B. W. Andaya 2000b, 3). It has been in the so- 
cial sciences, development studies, sociology, and 
anthropology that most attention has been given to 
questions of methodology. 

Some political histories include descriptions of 
the rise of women’s organizations, including Mus- 
lim women’s groups, but the women’s contribu- 
tions are presented in the context of political 
development (for example, Manderson 1980). 
Exceptions are some recent postgraduate theses 
and as yet unpublished work on Muslim women’s 
activities in Indonesia. The approach generally 
taken is that of women’s studies combined with 
history or political science. 

There has been increasing interest in gender 
studies and the concept of gender in SESA has 
received some attention (Atkinson and Errington 
1990, Ong and Peletz 1995, Sears 1996). In the 
construction of gender categories, some Southeast 
Asian societies recognize four genders (see, for 
example, L. Y. Andaya 2000, 27), whereas Islam 
recognizes only two, male and female. The effect of 
Islam on concepts of gender has been very little 
studied. Barbara Andaya has been involved in a 
project to encourage more research into gender 
relations in Southeast Asia and to analyze not only 
the ways in which femininity is culturally created 
but to “be more alert to comparisons in the modes 
by which masculinity is culturally created” (B. W. 
Andaya 2000b, 9). 

Interest in writing women’s history has been 
linked with new methodologies for reading sources 
in ways for which they were not intended, to extract 
maximum historical information. Thus poetry, law 
codes, inscriptions, texts of dynastic legitimation, 
narrative epics, and didactic texts have been scruti- 
nized (or “read”) for all the material they might 
yield about women (see the section on sources be- 


low). The general interest in the potential of post- 
structuralism as a method for analyzing the history, 
cultures, and societies of SESA developed in much 
the same way as that outlined for MENA. Where 
terms such as “gender” and “woman” had been 
previously accepted as working concepts, post- 
structuralists began by questioning their meaning 
and usefulness and introducing their own term of 
“construction” to indicate the problematic and 
artificial aspects of cultural institutions. 

For historians interested in gender relations, the 
works of Michel Foucault stimulated the analysis 
of texts as sites of “subjects,” “objects,” and 
“regimes of power and truth” (Hekman 1990, 19) 
in which everything can be questioned as being a 
construction. The theories of Jacques Derrida con- 
cerning differences (particularly as exemplified 
through meanings in language) were developed by 
feminist scholars as being more effective ways to 
conceptualize femininity and masculinity. Rather 
than understanding them as opposites, they were 
encouraged by Derrida’s approach to seek multi- 
plicities of relationships and to expand the possible 
interrelationships and nuances of linkage (Culler 
1979, 171, Scott 1990, 136). 

The potential for using post-structuralism as a 
methodology for writing a history of women in tra- 
ditional Malay literature is shown in the research 
essay of Fane (1993). She concludes that even in 
male-authored, rather formulaic texts it is possible 
to “decentre the texts to some extent so that 
women can be seen in a multiplicity of relations 
and positions. While women were primarily moth- 
ers, daughters and wives, they were also rulers, 
politicians, advisers, economists, and victims 
within a structure of patriarchal power” (Fane 
1993, 106). An extended study focusing primarily 
on Muslim women and using this approach has not 
yet appeared. 

Gender studies as an approach to researching 
women’s issues in Indian communities, including 
those of Muslim women, is discussed in the strong 
essays in Hasan (1994). Historiography of South 
Asia in general had been boosted a decade earlier 
by the publication of two books of seminal impor- 
tance in 1982. In her stimulating study of the 
Deoband movement in northern India, Barbara 
Metcalf argued that the history of Muslims in 
South Asia had been neglected and that the topic 
was one of critical importance for understanding 
India’s past (Metcalf 1982, 7). In the same year, the 
first volume of a multi-volume series, Subaltern 
Studies: Writings on South Asian History and Soci- 
ety, appeared and announced that its aim was to 
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“promote a systematic and informed discussion of 
subaltern themes in the field of South Asian stud- 
ies, and thus help to rectify the elitist bias charac- 
teristic of much research and academic work in this 
particular area” (Guha 1982, vii). Although pre- 
sented initially as a counterbalance to history of 
the elites of India, it was soon realized that women 
(whatever their social status) were also subalterns 
and that this approach to the writing of history and 
the analysis of societies and ideologies could be 
a powerful method for a new historiography of 
women. It took another decade for Metcalf’s call 
for more Muslim history and Guha’s for more 
focus on subalterns to be combined and research 
undertaken into the history of Muslim women 
in India. 

In the mid-1990s, Sonia Amin published her 
study of middle-class Muslim women in Bengal 
during the critical period of transition between 
the late colonial period and the Second World 
War (Amin 1996). Her approach was to chart 
the changes to middle-class Muslim families as 
salaried professionals modernized their families 
and their attitudes to the roles of their wives and 
daughters. Thereafter opportunities for education 
for girls outside the home and even for higher edu- 
cation increased. Writing both fiction and non-fic- 
tion was taken up by many middle-class Muslim 
women and Amin shows how they reveal a signifi- 
cant change of mentality clearly apparent by the 
1920s. Coinciding with what is termed the “awak- 
ening” this period saw girls schools, clubs and 
associations for Muslim women, and the recogni- 
tion that major social change was occurring. 
Linked closely with this was the movement from 
private to public patriarchy where in the world 
outside the home men still dominated professional 
activities. 

Gail Minault has developed a corpus of writing 
based on her close readings of the writings of 
Indian Muslim women from the nineteenth to the 
mid-twentieth century. Looking from the house- 
hold to the world beyond the home and tracing 
developments in the demand for schooling and 
then higher education, her book Secluded Scholars 
(Minault 1998) draws from and extends much of 
her earlier research. Her introductory chapter, 
“Portraying Invisibility: Strategies, Sources, Gen- 
erations,” stands as an impeccable survey of the 
state of the art in women-centered historiography 
(and much else) of Indian Muslim women (Minault 
1998, I-13). 

Barbara Andaya is one of the few historians of 
Southeast Asia to concern herself with an extended 
historical study of gender relations in the region 
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between 1500 and 1800. Although her full study is 
not completed, she has published one essay that 
looks at the influence of Islam on the status of 
women in Southeast Asia. Andaya takes the theme 
of inside and outside/private and public (also iden- 
tified by Amin as important in early twentieth-cen- 
tury Bengal) and, focusing on a much earlier 
period, examines the “interplay between gender 
and politico-cultural change,” particularly the rise 
of Islamic states (B. W. Andaya 2000¢, 232-3). Her 
careful research suggests that the link between 
women of high status and concealment or seclusion 
predates the acceptance of Islam but that Islamic 
kingdoms incorporated existing seclusion practices 
and strengthened them. While cautioning against 
overgeneralization she concludes that “certain 
conceptions of how ‘good’ women should conduct 
themselves were inextricably bound up with the 
social stratification that accompanied the rise of 
the state. As elsewhere, these conceptions have cast 
a long shadow” (B. W. Andaya 2000<, 24). 
Published histories about Muslims in China 
emphasize the strategies devised by Muslims to 
ensure their survival as ethnic, cultural, and reli- 
gious minorities in the face of discrimination and 
persecution, which increased from the early nine- 
teenth century (Israeli 1978, Gladney 1991). Evi- 
dence about the lives of Muslim women in China 
before the twentieth century is scarce, but refer- 
ences by foreign travelers and current practices 
suggest that although there was no institutional- 
ized confinement, “some ritual separation of the 
sexes did exist.” This is exemplified by the special 
mosques for women that were constructed in cities 
with sizeable Muslim populations (Pillsbury 1978, 
658). Women were educated by female religious 
teachers in the basics of Islam in Arabic and were 
expected to raise their children according to reli- 
gious laws. Although ritual boundaries existed 
between Muslim men and women to whom they 
were not related, the strongest boundaries were 
those which separated Muslim women from non- 
Muslims. As with Muslims in minority communi- 
ties in southern Thailand, the fear is that social 
mixing with non-Muslims will result in contact 
with “unclean” food, particularly pork. Gladney’s 
anthropological study of one ethnic group of Mus- 
lims in China (the Hui) links this fear of pollution 
through ritually impure food with the issue of 
ethno-nationalism and identity (Gladney 1991). 
In studies of women in Southeast Asia and 
China, including those written by historians, lim- 
ited and closely focused studies predominate. Most 
published research has taken the form of multi- 
authored collections of essays. Book-length studies 
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(that is, sustained and thematic) are still rare. Even 
more rare are historically based, single-authored 
studies of Muslim women. While the scarcity of 
sources for information earlier than the nineteenth 
century may explain the “case-study” approach to 
studies of the earlier periods, it does not explain the 
same approach for the modern and contemporary 
periods. For Muslim women in the SESA region 
who want to conduct their own research, it is 
extremely difficult for them to find the financial 
support they need to devote themselves to full-time 
writing. Ironically, their best opportunities often 
come from grants and scholarships to study and 
work in overseas centers that can provide the fund- 
ing for them to study their own societies. 


SOURCES 

Premodern period (fifteenth to nineteenth cen- 
tury): indigenous texts. Historians using indige- 
nous sources, the great majority of which are texts, 
find references to women so fragmentary that they 
take material from wherever it can be found, and 
consider genre to be of secondary importance. 
Verse, prose works, religious texts, court chroni- 
cles, and legal codes have all been used to piece 
together information about the lives of women, 
including Muslim women, before the nineteenth 
century. In Southeast Asia, Malay was the lan- 
guage of Islam and Arabic texts were taught 
through Malay, or sometimes Javanese. A wide- 
ranging overview of manuscript traditions of the 
Indonesian archipelago is in Kumar and McGlynn 
(1996). Studies of the representation of Muslim 
women in premodern texts include Kumar (1980 
and 2000), Fane (1993), Hashim (2000), B. W. 
Andaya (2000c), and Johan (1999). Ricklefs 
(1998) used court texts from Central Java (listed in 
a special bibliography) to reveal the spiritual 
accomplishments of several Javanese noblewomen 
who were masters of various aspects of Islam. 

Premodern period (fifteenth to nineteenth cen- 
tury): non-indigenous sources. European archives 
have relatively rich collections of records describ- 
ing precolonial encounters with the peoples of 
Southeast Asia. Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, 
British, French, German, and Scandinavian explor- 
ers, travelers, and merchants have left accounts of 
their impressions, some of which contain material 
about Muslim women. A major study using these 
materials and some indigenous texts is Reid (1988 
and 1993). Barbara Andaya (2z000c) provides a 
more focused analysis of the relationship between 
Islam, the status of women, and the rise of the state 
in Southeast Asia. The lives of the women who sur- 
rounded Babur (1483-1530) when he ruled north- 


ern India and central Asia are described by Ham- 
bly (2002). 

Nineteenth century: indigenous texts. From the 
nineteenth century our knowledge of indigenous 
sources improves dramatically because of better 
preservation of texts both in local and in Euro- 
pean collections. Manuscripts from the royal col- 
lections in Central Java have been used by Florida 
(1996) to analyze the lively sexual relationships 
between Muslim men and women, which were 
described with almost brutal frankness in a genre 
of verse usually devoted to topics concerning 
Islamic mysticism. 

A special issue of the journal Review of Indone- 
sian and Malaysian Affairs (Mukherjee 1997) 
includes fine-grained studies of Muslim women in 
the Malay-Indonesian world using indigenous 
texts from the mid-nineteenth century to the late 
twentieth. The editor characterizes the volume as 
“not a theoretical exercise but an empirical one,” a 
description which could apply to much of the his- 
torical research on Muslim women in SESA. 

Twentieth century. Researchers of twentieth- 
century Muslim women’s history are blessed with 
an outpouring of printed material: local journals, 
newspapers, and books as well as published mem- 
oirs and reports by foreign, mostly colonial, 
administrators and interested observers. Increas- 
ing numbers of tertiary educated woman from 
SESA and China ensure that the history of Muslim 
women will eventually be told by Muslim women 
themselves. Islamic universities, well attended by 
Muslim women, are supporting research into areas 
such as credit facilities for women, the effects of 
working mothers on children, divorce, women’s 
reproductive rights, and identity markers, such as 
choice of dress. International funding bodies such 
as the Ford Foundation provide funding for proj- 
ects that will empower women. Research reports 
funded by the Ford Foundation are publicly avail- 
able and will make excellent sources for writing 
contemporary history. 

The nineteenth and twentieth centuries are 
bridged by a new genre of locally produced Mus- 
lim literature written to help women and their hus- 
bands live a pious but modern life. Metcalf (1990) 
emphasizes the far-reaching influence of a didactic 
manual like the early twentieth-century Bihishti 
Zewar (Heavenly ornaments) written in Urdu by 
Mawlana Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi (1864-1943), a 
leader of the Deobandi reform movement in north- 
ern India. Metcalf notes that such works lie “at the 
heart of significant socio-political change” (Met- 
calf 1990, 5). The manual was taken to Muslim 
communities in Southeast Asia well as to Britain 
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and Europe through the Tablighi Jama‘at. A simi- 
lar didactic text for modernizing Muslims in the 
Malayo-Indonesian world is the Hikayat Faridah 
Hanum (Story of Faridah Hanum) by the Arab- 
Malay writer and journalist Syed Syekh al-Hadi 
(1867-1934). Published in two volumes in 1925/6 
it reappeared in countless new printings and pro- 
vided a powerful (fictional) model of a Western- 
educated and doctrinally sophisticated Muslim 
woman who became a model wife and worker for 
Islamic reform (see V. M. Hooker 2000, chap. 1). 
Both Amin (1996) and Minault (1998) provide in- 
depth studies of the worlds of change embraced by 
many middle-class Muslim women in South Asia, 
drawing on late nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century journals, newspapers, literature, and life- 
histories. Similar in-depth studies of communities 
of Muslim women in the Malayo-Indonesian 
world have not yet appeared. 

Historical studies of Muslim women in South- 
east Asia generally begin in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, and take the form of biographies highlighting 
the achievements of pioneers who became role 
models for advocates of Islamic modernism, like 
the young Javanese aristocrat Kartini (1879-1904) 
who established vocational schools for the girls 
of her locality (Cote 1995). A general history of 
women’s movements in colonial Indonesia, in- 
cluding accounts of pioneers of Muslim women’s 
education, is that of Vreede-de Stuers, which, 
although published in 1960, remains unchallenged 
as the basic account of the pre-war period. A more 
detailed history of Aisyiyah, the women’s wing of 
the reformist Indonesian movement known as 
Muhammadiyah, is being prepared as a doctoral 
thesis (White 2003). An innovative collection of 
historical biographies of Indonesian female ‘ulama@ 
(a term usually reserved for men) is found in 
Burhanudin (2002). 

Most studies of Malaysia that include, or focus 
specifically on, Muslim women have been the 
work of anthropologists and sociologists. A rich 
literature now exists based on fieldwork and per- 
sonal interviews and many authors provide some 
historical background to their studies. The 1990s 
saw the publication of excellent analyses of local 
societies on the Malay Peninsula. In her study of a 
matrilineal group in Negeri Sembilan, one of the 
peninsular states, Stivens examines the “historical 
encounter” between “matriliny” and “modernity” 
using feminist theory. In attempting to account for 
the complex relationships between gender and 
agrarian transformations she emphasizes the his- 
torical specificity of her case study and uses the 
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term “cultural reconstitution” to describe the com- 
plex processes of change in her region (Stivens 
1996, 2-7). Peletz also chose Negeri Sembilan for 
his study of representations of gender for both 
males and females. To understand the complex 
kinship and gender relations currently operating in 
Negeri Sembilan he reconstructed its nineteenth- 
century history to reveal that “the system of 
marriage and affinal exchange focused on the 
exchange of men” but the local political system 
was dependent on the exchange of women 
(through marriage) and articulated through an 
official Islamic discourse on gender (Peletz 1996, 
309). Peletz’s concluding chapter (among many 
other things) emphasizes the productive value of 
ambivalence as a concept for understanding ide- 
ologies of gender and kinship. It closes with a com- 
parative examination of Islamic themes apparent 
in several Southeast Asian societies and that of 
the Beduin. Peletz’s wide-ranging and stimulating 
study is supported by a rich bibliography that 
serves as strong research tool for historians and 
anthropologists alike. 

The history of Muslim minorities also includes 
valuable material about Muslim women, although 
the main focus of such works is usually not 
women. Mobini-Kesheh 1999, for example, de- 
scribes the period of “awakening” in the Hadrami 
community in Indonesia in the period leading up to 
the Second World War. A women’s wing of the 
Hadrami modernist movement, al-Irshad, was 
established during the 1930s to encourage modern 
education among Hadrami women. To support 
their case the women quoted the hadith that rec- 
ommends that “seeking knowledge is a duty of 
every Muslim, male and female” (Mobini-Kesheh 
1999, 83). Siapno (1994) provides a historical 
context for the experiences of Muslim women in 
the southern Philippines where resistance to rule 
from predominantly Christian Manila has been 
expressed through Islam. 

Following the establishment of the People’s 
Republic of China it was difficult to obtain first- 
hand information about the situation of those 
Muslim women who stayed on the mainland. It 
was known that all Muslim children had to attend 
mainstream schools and that religious education 
was no longer conducted in the mosque but had to 
take place after hours at home. In Taiwan, research 
can be conducted through personal interviews, and 
the rapid modernization of Taiwan has brought 
major changes to lifestyles of Muslim women that 
are apparent (see Pillsbury 1978, 567-73). 
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THE RECENT PAST: MULTI- 

DISCIPLINARY APPROACHES 

AND NEW SOURCES 

Since the late 1990s studies of Muslim women 
have deliberately tested the traditional boundaries 
set by discipline and method. Research into the 
more recent history of Muslim women in China, 
for example, uses the “symbolic landscape” of Mus- 
lim architecture — religious schools and women’s 
mosques — as a “powerful visual documentation of 
challenge to the androcentrism of Islam” (Jaschok 
and Shui 2000, 5). The presence of women’s 
mosques was used to track the strong presence of 
women in the teaching and organization of Islam 
in China and oral life-stories, and legal and eco- 
nomic histories were used to supplement the sparse 
documentary evidence. Providing a historical con- 
text for the study was achieved by situating “the 
various use-values assigned to Muslim wives and 
mothers within specific, shifting political and cul- 
tural configurations defining historical relations 
between successive imperial administrations and 
Muslim populations” (Jaschok and Shui 2000, 8). 

Although Islam is not a minority religion in 
Indonesia, the people of Aceh (northern Sumatra) 
have been actively resisting integration into the 
Indonesian nation-state since the 1950s. Seeking to 
analyze how female agency is constructed under 
these conditions, Siapno has used historical, ethno- 
graphic, literary, and politico-economic approaches 
to interrogate textual and oral sources. While her 
study fits well with the growing number of studies 
of resistance, she has moved beyond that to 
explore the interaction between indigenous matri- 
focality and Islamic practices and responses to 
political violence and social dislocation, which, she 
argues, have undermined the traditionally strong 
position of women in Acehnese society. Addressing 
the assumption that “women are universally sub- 
ordinated in all nationalist movements” Siapno 
argues that in Aceh, at least, women’s absence 
from these movements is not necessarily an indica- 
tion of their subordination. In this instance the 
women themselves chose not to participate for a 
variety of reasons, and have developed other insti- 
tutions with which they organize their lives and 
achieve independence and agency. For this 
approach Siapno has drawn from subaltern histo- 
riography, which sought “discursive formations 
outside nationalism and nationalistic movements” 
(Siapno 2002, 3-4). She also emphasizes that she 
seeks to focus on rural and non-elite Islamic prac- 
tices rather than the urban-elite practices of politi- 
cal Islam. Siapno thus articulates an ongoing 


concern for historians of Muslim women’s history: 
how to find a balance between studies of urban 
middle-class women, about whom there is rela- 
tively plentiful information, and rural, non-elite 
women about whom there is relatively little on the 
public record. Against this background the ques- 
tion of “What is a Muslim woman?” remains of 
critical importance. 

Muslim women themselves are seeking answers 
to this question and we turn now to Indonesia and 
Malaysia for examples of how they are approach- 
ing the issue. 


NEW READINGS OF OLD SOURCES 

In the early 1990s, a small number of Muslim 
professional women in Kuala Lumpur formed a 
group, which they called Sisters in Islam, to “fos- 
ter an enlightened and contemporary understand- 
ing of enduring Qur’anic imperatives” (Othman 
1994, v). Their conviction that it is crucial to estab- 
lish the historical context of the textual sources of 
Islam is emphasized by the quotation from Malek 
Bennabi that opens one of their most influential 
publications, Islam and the Modern Nation State: 
“Whoever does not understand the shari’a his- 
torically does not understand the shari’a; who- 
ever does not understand Islam historically does 
not really understand Islam” (see Othman 1994). 
Their search for the historical evolution of Islamic 
law, particularly as it has been applied to women, 
is inspired by the work of Sudanese scholar and 
human rights activist, Dr. Abdullahi An-Na’im. 
Another influential publication from a scholar 
closely associated with Sisters in Islam is that of 
Wadud-Muhsin (1992), a study of the concept of 
woman based on a close textual reading of the 
Quran and highlighting the need to return to the 
original source of Islam for a direct understanding 
of its message concerning women. 

In December 1991, about the same time as Sis- 
ters in Islam were establishing their identity and 
aims, a seminar on Indonesian Muslim women was 
held in Jakarta. The contributors addressed issues 
such as the concept of woman in the Qur'an and 
hadith, the history of Muslim women’s organiza- 
tions in Indonesia, and the profile of Muslim 
women in various kinds of Indonesian publica- 
tions. The seminar’s concluding recommendations 
urged future researchers to treat text and context 
with equal attention. It was necessary, the recom- 
mendation continued, to use new approaches that 
attended to the social conditions, culture, place, 
and time of a text’s composition in order to achieve 
dynamic and creative reinterpretations of basic 
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sources concerning Muslim women (Marcoes- 
Natsir and Meuleman 1993, 233). 

During the 1990s there was an explosion of 
published material in Indonesian, for and about 
Muslim women. It was sustained and driven 
by increased activity for greater recognition of 
women in general in Indonesia (for comments 
about Muslim feminism see Feillard 1997). There 
was also increased interest in rereading older texts 
that had long been basic sources in traditional 
Muslim boarding schools (pesantren). Following 
the recommendations of the 1991 Jakarta seminar, 
texts for the guidance of women, like ‘Uqid al- 
lujjayn (The union of two waves) by Imam al- 
Nawawi (1813-98), are being translated into 
Indonesian and provided with exegetical commen- 
taries to clarify and expand crucial points (Forum 
Kajian Kitab Kuning 2001). One of the projects to 
reinterpret classical guides for women is led by 
Dra. S$. Nuriyah Abdurrahman Wahid, wife of 
Indonesia’s former president and herself an author- 
ity on women’s issues. Another result of seeking 
new interpretations of older material concerning 
women is a collection of essays on women in tafsir, 
hadith, fiqh, kalam, philosophy, and Sufi litera- 
tures (Munhanif 2002) and a special compilation 
of figh specifically for women, annotated and 
explained by one of Indonesia’s leading religious 
teachers (K. H. H. Muhammad 2001). 

This essay began with a discussion of the impor- 
tance of the Shari‘a to any understanding of the 
concept of Muslim woman. The survey of methods 
and sources for the history of Muslim women in 
SESA and China suggests that the Shari‘a has rarely 
been considered as a crucial element in histories 
written by non-Muslims. However, if we take 
Indonesia and Malaysia as examples of the inter- 
ests of Muslim women themselves, another picture 
emerges. They are turning to history to seek the 
original context of sources of the Shari‘a in order 
to understand its essence according to time and 
place so that they may lead a pious life, but with 
access to the benefits that science, technology, and 
medicine make available to them. When it is the 
turn of these Muslim women of the late twentieth 
and early twenty-first centuries themselves to be 
the subjects of history, one of the themes must 
be their attention to seeking the meaning of the 
classical texts of Islam and their desire to under- 
stand them according to their personal and social 
needs. 
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VIRGINIA MATHESON HOOKER 


History of Science 


By all rights, this entry shouldn’t exist. The field 
of history of science, though well established in 
Western historiography since the eighteenth cen- 
tury and in Islamic studies for even longer, has yet 
to identify issues of women and gender in the 
Islamic world as part of its purview. Neither 
“female,” “gender,” nor “women” figure in the 
subject index to the most recent encyclopedic sur- 
vey of the field (Rashed 1996), and the number of 
important scholarly studies in the field can be 
counted on one hand. This neglect is nearly the 
same in the allied field of history of medicine, 
where women as practitioners or patients in the 
Islamic world have hardly figured. The fact that 
the editors of EWIC had to ask a non-specialist in 
Islamic history to write this essay is evidence 
enough. Still, the reasons for this neglect are worth 
exploring briefly, first by examining the influences 
that led women’s history and gender issues to 
impact Western history of science, and then by 
looking at the ways in which the historiography of 
science and medicine of the Islamic world has 
developed. 


HISTORIOGRAPHICAL TRENDS 

Gender issues in the history of Western sci- 
ence and medicine peaked at precisely the same 
moments that feminism did in the West. In the 
Renaissance, when the Woman Question was 
first debated among intellectuals, lists of famous 
women were compiled that included women 
known for their medical or scientific achievements. 
Similarly, the nineteenth-century feminist move- 
ment in Europe and North America was accompa- 
nied by women entering medical schools and 
scientific training who, upon becoming profession- 
als, desired to find and document their foremoth- 
ers. Second wave feminism of the 1960s and 19708 
likewise led to a questioning of women’s presence 
in the sciences and medicine, and gender issues 
now form distinct and highly sophisticated subdis- 
ciplines within the fields of history of science and 
medicine. However, the focus of this historiogra- 
phy has overwhelmingly mirrored the Western 
focus of the history of science and medicine gener- 
ally. While earlier historians could be wonderfully 
universal in their approaches (incorporating the 
mythic as well as the historical), none of their late 
twentieth-century successors went outside the 


parameters of Western history to search for women 
or the ways in which gender functions in their 
fields (Harding 1998, Schiebinger 1987 and 1999). 

The Islamic world has never depended on the 
West to articulate its historiographic traditions, 
though increasingly more symbiotic relations 
between Western and non-Western scholarly tradi- 
tions have proved mutually beneficial (the critique 
of Orientalism and the rise of the field of postcolo- 
nial studies being the most obvious examples). The 
historiography of science and medicine in the 
Islamic world has a long pedigree, stretching back 
to the medieval biographical dictionaries of such 
writers as Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a. To my knowledge, no 
female scientists or healers appear in these bio- 
graphical encyclopedias. Since the modern histo- 
riographic tradition has adhered so closely to the 
“sreat men of science and medicine” tradition 
carved out long ago, it is not surprising that the 
modern field has yet to acknowledge either women 
or gender as important categories of analysis. Sev- 
eral state-of-the-art essays on the historiography of 
science and medicine in the Islamic world, all pub- 
lished within the last decade and a half, lay out 
trends in the field (the best of which is Savage- 
Smith 1988). None articulate issues touching on 
women or gender as emerging fields or as deside- 
rata for future research. 

There are reasons other than mere traditional- 
ism to explain why there has been this gap between 
the subdisciplines of (Western) gender and science/ 
medicine and Islamic science/medicine. Certainly 
the most obvious are the same ones that keep 
Islamic studies isolated from mainstream history 
more broadly: the Eurocentric focus of most histo- 
riographic traditions, complicated by the lack of 
specialized linguistic training among most histori- 
ans of science and medicine that is the sine qua non 
of Islamic studies. (This lack of dialogue is in fact 
paradoxical in the field of science and medicine 
since medieval Islamic traditions have always fig- 
ured prominently in the master narrative of West- 
ern history, the translation of Arabic science and 
medicine being acknowledged as having laid the 
groundwork for Western science.) A further reason 
for the failure of gender issues to flourish in the 
Islamic historiographic traditions may be the par- 
ticular kind of methodological conservatism that 
has characterized scholarship on Islamic science 
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and medicine. The continued (and, in its way, cru- 
cially necessary) focus on producing editions of 
premodern scientific and medical texts has come at 
the cost of pursuing other kinds of historiographic 
analysis (Savage-Smith 1988). Western historiog- 
raphy on women and gender was able to develop 
beyond the initial phase of “women worthies” 
(biographies of singular women) only because of 
the broadening influences of social history, an area 
that has thus far not been well developed in the 
field of Islamic science or medicine. 


WOMEN AS THE SUBJECTS AND 

OBJECTS OF SCIENCE AND 

MEDICINE 

The paucity of obvious sources for constructing 
a history of women in science and medicine has 
surely also been a factor. To my knowledge, no sci- 
entific or medical texts are known to have been 
written by women prior to the modern period and 
few specify women as their object of study. Beyond 
one or two texts translated into Arabic from 
ancient Greek, only three medical texts from the 
medieval period take women’s health (or at least 
women’s fertility) as their chief concern. In tenth- 
century Muslim Spain, ‘Arib ibn Sa‘d wrote his 
Kitab khalq al-janin wa-tadbir al-habala wa-al- 
mawlidin (Book on the generation of the fetus and 
the treatment of pregnant women and newborns). 
Nearly contemporaneous is the work of Ibn 
al-Jazzar (282-369/895-979), Siydsat al-sibyan 
wa-tadbirubum (The care of children and their 
management), which deals with various aspects of 
pre-, post-, and neonatal care, including breast- 
feeding and the choice of a wetnurse. Similarly, a 
treatise attributed to Abu al-Hasan Sa‘id Hibat 
Allah (437-95/1045-1101) and called “Maqala fi 
khalq al-insan” (Treatise on the creation of man) 
addresses the anatomy of the male and female 
reproductive systems, management of pregnancy 
and parturition, and care of the child. The first text 
has been edited and translated, the second edited, 
while the third is still available only in the single 
extant manuscript. 

Beyond these three works, gynecology seems 
never to have developed as an independent textual 
field in the medieval Islamic world; rather, chapters 
on diseases of the female reproductive organs and 
complications in childbirth would be addressed in 
the large medical encyclopedias, in which writers 
of the Muslim world excelled. Studies have been 
done on the gynecological and obstetrical sections 
of some of the great medieval medical encyclope- 
dias, such as those of ‘Ali ibn ‘Abbas al-Majisi, al- 
Zahrawi, and Ibn Sina. The existence of several 
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late medieval illustrations of a Caesarean section 
had long led to the belief that the practice was com- 
mon in the Muslim world, though derivation from 
an iconographic tradition imported from Western 
depictions of the birth of Julius Caesar now seems 
more likely. Medical and legal texts have been sur- 
veyed for their attitudes toward breastfeeding, 
leading to the surprising finding that women may 
have deliberately nursed certain boys in order to 
broaden the circle of men with whom they could 
have unfettered social relations (Giladi 1999). An- 
other area of research has been on theories of male 
versus female contributions to generation, which 
were a major point of contention between adher- 
ents of Aristotle (who believed women contributed 
nothing more than the matter of their menstrual 
blood) and adherents of Galen (who believed that 
what we now call ovaries were in fact female “tes- 
ticles” that produced a seminal fluid similar to 
males). Some studies have focused quite narrowly 
on the philosophical issues of this debate (Weisser 
1983), but the path-breaking work of Basim 
Musallam in 1983 moved out of the narrow con- 
fines of intellectual history to assess the whole 
panorama — medical, legal, and social — of attitudes 
toward sexuality and birth control in the Islamic 
world. 

Musallam laid out the path, but few have fol- 
lowed. In the 20 years since his work was pub- 
lished, only a handful of articles have appeared 
addressing aspects of women’s healthcare in the 
premodern Islamic world. (A survey of Index Isla- 
micus for the five years prior to 2001 produced as 
much work on the healthcare of horses and camels 
as on women.) The modern period has fared some- 
what better, where two studies in particular stand 
out for their methodological sophistication and 
implications for future research. The American 
anthropologist Marcia Inhorn surveyed the histor- 
ical development of theories of generation and 
women’s contributions to fertility (or infertility) as 
background to her study of Egyptian women’s 
quest for conception (Inhorn 1994). Inhorn’s work 
and that of other scholars (mostly anthropologists; 
Inhorn and van Balen 2002) who have studied the 
stigma of infertility on women pose a powerful 
challenge to Western historiography, which has 
put more emphasis on women’s concerns to limit 
their fertility (by means of birth control and abor- 
tion), with the result that infertility has been 
largely overlooked in modern policy decisions 
about what constitutes women’s health. 

The other major study on the modern period, the 
recently completed dissertation of Hibba Abugi- 
deiri (2001), likewise deals with Egypt, assessing 
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the impact of Western medicine as it was adopted 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
under English colonialism. Abugideiri employs not 
only political theorists such as Michel Foucault 
and Antonio Gramsci, but also Western feminist 
critics of science and medicine. What distinguishes 
Abugideiri’s work is not simply the breadth of her 
research and analysis, but also her constant insist- 
ence on interrogating her own and others’ theoret- 
ical perspectives to ensure that they are indeed 
applicable to the Egyptian case. Abugideiri’s work 
is thus pioneering not simply as a study of the his- 
tory of Islamic women and medicine, but because 
it has so much to teach Western historians of sci- 
ence and medicine about how gendered medicine 
can function within larger arenas of political 
change. 


FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

As Abugideiri rightly recognizes, Western histo- 
riography of women and gender in the sciences and 
medicine cannot be assumed to be universally 
applicable in either its methods or its epistemolog- 
ical assumptions. The legal, economic, religious, 
and cultural factors that, for example, allowed 
some women in the West to have companionate 
marriages with their husbands (and so participate 
in their scientific work) or allowed others to 
demand legal rectification of discriminatory edu- 
cational or hiring practices may be completely 
irrelevant to women in Muslim societies. Con- 
versely, issues such as purdah or genital cutting 
have no parallel in the Western tradition and 
demand their own culture-specific analyses. Never- 
theless, Western historiography on women and 
gender has developed valuable techniques that can 
address such common problems as how to find 
“invisible” women in sources written in and for a 
masculine public culture. 

The simple fact of women’s omnipresence in 
every Islamic society should be an obvious starting 
point. Since children are always being born and 
women often suffer in the process, that universal- 
ity of experience would be a good place to start to 
look for women’s medical practices. In his discus- 
sion of how to excise bladder stones, the tenth- 
century Spanish surgeon al-Zahrawi admits the 
inherent difficulty of the procedure for male doc- 
tors practicing on female patients: one must either 
find a woman doctor learned in the procedure 
(rare) or a eunuch physician who can serve as one’s 
colleague (also rare) or a midwife who can be 
instructed how to perform the procedure under 
the physician’s guidance (possible but risky). Al- 
Zahrawi’s complaint also reminds us that women’s 
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education is a crucial starting-point for chroni- 
cling their involvement in the sciences and learned 
medicine, since without basic literacy and other 
propaedeutic studies, engagement with scientific 
learning is impossible. 

Western historiography on women in science and 
medicine may be more applicable to recent history, 
when Western science and biomedicine have made 
their most immediate impact in the Islamic world. 
Indeed, work such as that on women in twentieth- 
century United States science (Rossiter 1995) may 
serve as an important model for comparable stud- 
ies that need to be done on women scientists in 
the Islamic world where (recent figures suggest) 
women are fast approaching the same representa- 
tion as students and practitioners of the sciences 
and medicine that they enjoy in Western countries 
(Hassan 2000, Cohen 2001, Holden 2002). 

It is legitimate to question, of course, how far a 
historiography of women and science/medicine in 
the Islamic world should try to integrate itself into 
Western or other historiographies (for example, 
that on Chinese science/medicine). Certainly, trans- 
lations into Western languages of texts composed 
in Arabic or the other vernacular languages used in 
the Islamic world open up possibilities for com- 
parative study. For example, the recent publication 
of the portion of Ibn al-Jazzar’s medical encyclope- 
dia on conditions of the reproductive organs (1997) 
makes possible comparison with women’s medi- 
cine in medieval Christian Europe, for his text (in 
Latin translation) served as the foundation for the 
most important European texts on women’s medi- 
cine for 400 years, the so-called Trotula texts (Green 
2001). Research on Jewish communities within the 
Muslim world likewise has comparative possibili- 
ties (Barkai 1998). But the study of women and 
gender/science and medicine in the Islamic world is 
necessary for its own sake, and it needs to be pur- 
sued by scholars fully trained in the requisite skills. 
Science and medicine, whether they are indigenous 
to Muslim societies or imported (sometimes force- 
fully) from the West, have been major influences 
on the lives of women and will inevitably have an 
even greater impact in the future. It is to be hoped 
that this preliminary attempt to assess the field will 
very quickly be superseded by the more advanced 
and sophisticated work these issues deserve. 
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Islamic Studies 


INTRODUCTION 

The geographical spread of Islam today means 
that Muslim women can be found in a vast major- 
ity of cultures and countries around the world. 
The demographic changes of the last quarter of a 
century imply the co-existence of old regional 
continuities and new transnational discontinuities 
in how Muslim communities manage their reli- 
gious identities. The growing global discourse on 
women’s solidarity against patriarchal oppres- 
sion, initially motivated in the first-wave femi- 
nism by a white middle- and upper-class Western 
feminist discourse, is presently in the third-wave 
process of integrating a broad cultural and ethnic 
variety of female perspectives, including Muslim 
women’s voices from diverse and at times com- 
peting points of view, in a broad variety of lan- 
guages. To take one example from my own social 
location as a Christian French-Canadian man 
writing in the United States, the new diasporic 
Muslim communities in North America in par- 
ticular and the West in general are developing 
new forms of being Islamic as they integrate the 
political cultures of their respective host nation- 
states. No two nation-states are the same; no 
two national Muslim communities are the same, 
thereby significantly adding to the already rich 
mosaic of older Islamic cultures from majority 
Muslim areas now themselves transformed into 
new forms of nation-states. Thus the search for 
understanding not only how Muslim women 
have lived their own ongoing and often changing 
multiple identities in the course of a long four- 
teen-century history, but also how these contem- 
porary identities continue to be transformed in 
the vast array of Islamic contexts and transna- 
tional movements worldwide represent the collec- 
tive challenge that researchers of women and 
Islamic cultures share in common today. 

In this overview, the aim is to point out broad 
trends and specific directions and problems in 
recent investigations on women and Islamic cul- 
tures. The intersections with the interdiscipline or 
transdiscipline of women and gender studies are 
particularly important as are those of the overlap- 
ping disciplines of Islamic and religious studies, 
themselves becoming very heterogeneous in terms 
of disciplinary input, especially on the scholarship 


of religious women, which is experiencing an 
exponential growth. 

In order to facilitate this understanding, I sug- 
gest distinguishing between the following five 
interrelated areas of theoretical investigation: gen- 
eral questions, broad disciplinary intersections, 
disciplinary focuses, comparisons, and applica- 
tions. Each area is fraught with competing ideo- 
logical underpinnings that may not always be 
rendered explicit in this short article. Indeed, the 
aim here is to provide a comprehensive overview 
without any pretense to being exhaustive. I hope 
it will provide insights into past and potential 
avenues of research with increasing sensitivity to 
the complex theoretical and methodological issues 
collectively attained thus far in the academy. The 
bibliography provided at the end, with all the lim- 
itations that any classification system entails, will 
supplement the reader’s further needs. 


GENERAL THEORETICAL QUESTIONS 

For many scholars of women and Islamic cul- 
tures, “theory” has become a necessary end 
because it provides a way to pull together into a 
meaningful whole the myriad ways in which 
women and Islamic cultures have been studied, or 
need to be. As for “method,” it has become a nec- 
essary means without which no academic journey 
is possible. Yet “theory” and “method,” as cate- 
gories of knowledge, share in common at least 
one aspect with the categories of “women” and 
“Islam”: the manner in which each category is 
used, with often very different meanings, reflects, 
implicitly or explicitly, a set of working defini- 
tions that strategically locates their authors 
within their inescapable and unique contexts of 
gender, time, and place. 

As producers of knowledge, researchers aim for 
methodological integrity in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, and struggle with two interrelated theoreti- 
cal questions: what is the purpose and application 
of their production of knowledge? What is their 
own identity in relation to that of their objects 
and subjects of inquiry? These two questions are 
central because together they link the objectives 
behind any particular choice of research topic to 
the unavoidable subjectivity of the researcher. In 
other words, are the aims and goals of one’s pro- 
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duction of knowledge to describe, improve, or 
defend the understanding and/or the state of 
affairs of a particular group of people, in this case 
Muslim women? If so, is the researcher directly 
affecting or affected by the possible results of the 
investigation if she identifies with the identity cat- 
egory of Muslim women? What if the researcher 
is a Muslim man or a non-Muslim woman? What 
if the researcher is married to one or the other but 
does not share the same religious identity? What 
if a female researcher strongly identifies with, or 
adamantly rejects, a particular set of patriarchal 
values often linked to traditional interpretation of 
the family, whether she defines herself as Muslim 
or not? What about the location of the researcher: 
is he or she writing from the perspective of the 
majority or a minority identity, or a combination 
thereof, in his or her primary geographical and/or 
national identity (i.e. Indonesian, Egyptian, Arab, 
American, Westerner, etc.) ? 

These multiple identities of gender, race, eth- 
nicity, social class, location, nationality, and so 
forth, are often organized and contrasted within 
binary sets such as insider/outsider, believer/ 
non-believer, practicing/non-practicing, educated/ 
illiterate, citizen/foreign, majority/minority, disci- 
plinary trained/un-trained, central/marginal. Yet 
these dichotomies are often reductive of the com- 
plexity of our multiple identities as human beings 
and how fluid these identities can be as we move 
from one context to another. For example, where 
would an Islamic feminist woman scholar be 
located in the above set of polarities? By uphold- 
ing feminist values of interpretation, she is an 
insider to Islam by identity, faith, and possibly 
practice, yet an outsider to many Islamic commu- 
nities and most Islamic institutions of learning 
because of their implicit patriarchal world-views. 
By way of this one example among many, it 
becomes clear how difficult it is to generalize and 
categorize about method and theory in the study 
of women in Islam. 

With the increasing sophistication of theoreti- 
cal debates on the production of knowledge, 
researchers are expected to address the above two 
questions with the greatest possible amount of 
self-reflectivity and transparency. They describe 
how their own set of identities relates to their cho- 
sen topic of investigation and how this unique 
approach distinguishes them from other produc- 
ers of knowledge. They explain their choice of 
both methodology and language, as it directly 
affects the audience they wish to reach. They can 
also address the limits of their unique set of sub- 
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jectivities as it pertains to any given topic. While 
this degree of intellectual honesty and ethical 
integrity has not been historically part of the 
scholarly norm, the combined influence of post- 
modernist sensitivities and feminist values on the 
highly sensitive field of women in Islam today 
requires struggling with such theoretical and 
methodological issues: it has become a mark of 
sound scholarship. 

Debates and exchanges about theory and 
method allow researchers to uncover new mean- 
ings and potentialities for increased understand- 
ing and transformation towards a better world, 
however subjective and at times contradictory this 
“better” may be conceived to be. Researchers, 
whether male or female, as well as women as 
objects and subjects of research are free from 
neither collective trends in identity politics nor 
politicized personal identities: women too, like 
men and with men, play in power games, inter- 
twined into each other’s lives, competing for ulti- 
mate claims to reality as well as seeking control 
over unfairly distributed earthly resources, all of 
this in the midst of unjust gender hierarchies. 
Moreover, these intersect with various other iden- 
tities from race to class to education, and so forth. 
The women (and some men) who produce aca- 
demic knowledge on women in Islam dressed up 
in the latest fashions of theoretical garb compete 
for attention and power to change the world, or 
at least their part of our interdependent world, 
towards often undisclosed ends, whether it be 
gender balance, equity, or equality, each one being 
linked to either the so-called “universalizing” 
ethos of secular human rights or the “particular- 
izing” ethos of cultural and religious rights. These 
latter are not necessarily exempt from universaliz- 
ing claims either, as many particular religious 
world-views often seek more than a global recog- 
nition: in a missionary spirit, they hope for a uni- 
versal takeover. 

Here, the myth of a sisterhood united in a com- 
mon aim to put an end to patriarchy worldwide is 
exposed: it collapses in front of the sheer magni- 
tude of different perspectives among women 
worldwide, including within the ranks of those 
who identify themselves as Muslim. For example, 
some Muslim women’s perspectives reflect a code- 
pendency, whether with traditional Islamic patri- 
archy or, at the other end of the spectrum, with 
liberal Western feminist discourse, which is itself 
often anti-Islamic. Other voices seek interdepend- 
ency, keeping a balance between the traditional 
and the progressive needs of various Muslim men 
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as well as their own. The result is a fascinating 
juxtaposition of often competing approaches 
among women in Islam today: from cooperative 
to polemical, maternalistic to apologetic, manipu- 
lative to compassionate. 

As the academic turf comes to be shared by an 
ever increasing variety of voices and its edges 
become ever more ambiguous, at least two more 
questions arise. Who manages this relatively new 
space for women to engage in scholarship in ways 
that have profoundly challenged the nature of 
academic inquiry in the last 25 years? And, more 
importantly, who stands to benefit from this new 
space? The agency of women as knowledge gath- 
erers, producers, and recipients, is often in com- 
petition with men’s predominantly patriarchal 
production. While there are a growing number of 
exceptions in the form of feminist men’s writings, 
there are also, more importantly, various apolo- 
getic stances on the part of mostly religious 
women who subscribe to and reproduce patriar- 
chal world-views. It is clear therefore that no 
organized body of women manages this new and 
highly sought academic space, whether in the 
study of women in general or that of Muslim 
women in particular. Nor should this space be 
limited only to the academy. As for the benefits, if 
there are any, they remain highly debatable and 
disputed depending on which perspective is used 
to analyze the situation. 

The questions surrounding the study of women 
and Islamic cultures are fraught with dangers 
because for more than two centuries they have 
been at the center of a Western hegemonic 
Orientalist discourse of oppression and distortion 
that perpetuates itself today in the guise of a pop- 
ular attention to veiled women and Islamic cul- 
tures, often treated as the Other par excellence. 
For example, the disproportionate attention to 
the question of the veil in both Western media and 
academic publishing reflects this long history of 
the manipulation of women’s bodies for men’s 
(intellectual) gaze. The Western media thrive on 
pictures of veiled women as if that were the only 
way to represent Islam visually. Academic pub- 
lishers are not far behind either, given all the book 
covers that use such pictures as well as the book 
titles that utilize one form or another of the word 
“veil” for marketing purposes. This impulse is the 
result of mostly non-Muslim Westerners project- 
ing their own unique and recent history of femi- 
nist liberation that has taken the particular form 
of a gradual “dress less” process over the course 
of the twentieth century. From this perspective, 
the increased use of the veil, or the “dress more” 
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process, however interpreted by many Muslim 
women worldwide including the younger genera- 
tion, seems like a direct contradiction to the par- 
ticular liberating practices developed in the 
Western liberal feminist movement. It is not sur- 
prising that these two opposing processes, “dress 
more” versus “dress less,” have been increasingly 
clashing over the last century. This situation con- 
tinues today despite the now prevalent post- 
Orientalist sensitivities reigning in most Western 
academic circles. This new approach recognizes 
the importance of gender in the production of 
knowledge and in the reproduction of institu- 
tional power dynamics as is the case with any 
other subaltern identity whether it is rooted in 
race, ethnicity, class, or religion. Often in the 
name of promoting diversity, members of various 
identity groups are often competing more than 
cooperating over who should have access to and 
thereby control the grounds of academic knowl- 
edge production. 

The most famous of these debates opposes 
Orientalists to various post-Orientalists. The pre- 
1978 approach of Orientalism and its subsequent 
post-Orientalist rival seem to be in opposition to 
one another; the latter strives towards making 
more transparent the normativity of patriarchy, 
not to mention whiteness, heterosexuality, wealth, 
higher education, and so on, with all of their priv- 
ileges and biases embedded within most cultures 
and religious communities worldwide, including 
both the Islamic community (or umma, in which 
“Arabness” replaces “whiteness”) and the aca- 
demic community. Yet, these two theoretical per- 
spectives represent different methodological 
approaches that may at times be complementary 
because they focus their attention on different 
aspects of reality out of different human needs. 

Whatever currently constitutes the most appro- 
priate theories and methods in the study of 
women and Islamic cultures is secondary to the 
task of linking each one of them to three insepa- 
rable goals. First, the nurturing of multiple theo- 
retical and methodological approaches enriches 
our individual and collective understanding of 
women and Islamic cultures. Second, the recogni- 
tion of our interdependence as producers of 
knowledge who live with complex personal iden- 
tities requires critical cooperation rather than 
competition. Third, the application of this new 
knowledge enables researchers to play a pivotal 
role in the transformation of societies for the com- 
mon good, however this “good” may be defined 
in various localities. These three goals imply that 
scholars recognize and share their privileges by 
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taking social responsibilities according to their 
own respective contexts. In addition, to under- 
stand women and Islamic cultures better (the sub- 
jective goal behind the quest for theory and 
method), it is vital to empower more Muslim 
women to gain access to the scholarly production 
of knowledge. Thriving debates on theory and 
method require an open participation of the 
widest range of voices committed to a variety of 
world-views even if this means sharing the 
grounds of academia with all voices, even those 
that may be antithetical to the very idea of open 
and transparent scholarship. Not to foster such 
openness is to fall into the trap of manipulating 
access to power within the academy and beyond 
for one’s own ideological end rather than for the 
broader principle of full inclusivity. 


BROAD DISCIPLINARY 

INTERSECTIONS 

The study of women and Islamic cultures lives 
at a busy crossroads full of intersecting roads and 
overpasses. The main arteries of theory and prax- 
is often cross over one another without affecting 
each other. While intimately intertwined, both 
theory and praxis rarely make up entire books. A 
potential fourth-wave feminism, when theory and 
praxis as well as religious identities will be truly 
integrated, is hardly present in the study of 
women and Islamic cultures. At this point in time, 
many disciplinary avenues, from anthropology to 
theology, feed into the crossroads at different 
angles on the ground level, adding much new 
knowledge about specific aspects of women and 
Islamic cultures, past and present. Yet, this multi- 
plicity of disciplinary boundaries also sometimes 
causes unnecessary confusion because the many 
separate insights do not fit neatly into a cohe- 
sive picture. In response to this problem, some 
intellectual engineers have tried to combine new 
bi-disciplinary or multi-disciplinary avenues, 
often turning them into one-way streets in the 
hope of helping to decongest the traffic. But 
beware of the poor users who do not have a map 
to know how to get around this maze! Even if 
they spoke English or Arabic (respectively the first 
and second hegemonic languages around issues of 
women in Islam), they would not necessarily find 
an interlocutor to help them translate their needs 
and questions into one of the numerous languages 
used at the crossroads of women and Islamic 
cultures. 

The intersection of various languages is itself a 
reflection of power dynamics from the individual 
to the global, best exemplified today by the lin- 
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guistic realities and limitations of the internet. 
Each bi- or multi-lingual producer of knowledge 
becomes a bridge in the transnational movements 
of ideas and perceptions, a kind of ideational 
business(wo)man. Because of the complexity of 
the crossroads’ infrastructure as well as the babe- 
lesque quality of its social space, most users feel 
at a loss. But rather than giving up, a growing 
number prefer to take the latest subway that 
has carved its way underground as an inter- 
disciplinary effort (i.e. woman and gender studies) 
to make sense of what life must be like for those 
living in or using this complex crossroads (a kind 
of sightseeing from below). Or they may choose, 
by way of transdisciplinarity (sightseeing from 
above), to take a plane to fly over this crossroads 
with all the advantages of a bird’s-eye view and 
the disadvantages of physical distance. But the 
plane flies far enough to discover many more top- 
ical crossroads, all of them tying each one of us on 
this planet into an invisible web of material, intel- 
lectual, emotional, and spiritual interdependence. 

The study of women and Islamic cultures, as 
any other topic for that matter, requires a great 
awareness of how each crossroads functions, 
what advantages and disadvantages one kind of 
road or another might bring to crossing it, as well 
as how those crossroads relate to one another. 
The challenge and beauty of crossroads remain in 
the availability, given the right economic privi- 
leges for access, that such an array of theoretical 
and methodological approaches makes possible. 
Gone are the days when a method is debated as 
either good or bad; celebrating methodological 
and theoretical plurality is “in,” although at times 
at the cost of clarity and purpose. Key to any 
academic endeavor today is the clarity with which 
the methodological choices are made in order to 
assess and reassess our collectively shared theor- 
etical frameworks, or so goes the ideological aim 
of those who believe in the possibility of ever 
reaching rational “unity through theory.” Equally 
vital is the practice of clearly describing the 
boundaries of one’s efforts so as to avoid danger- 
ous generalizations. “A city is not built in one 
day” and nor are the theoretical crossroads where 
we meet (or should meet!) to share our latest intel- 
lectual discoveries. 


DISCIPLINARY FOCUSES 

By “disciplinary focuses” I mean the traditional 
academic disciplines sometimes organized around 
the four liberal arts quadrants (the humanities, 
social sciences, pure and applied sciences, and 
arts). Understandably, the greatest production of 
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knowledge on women and Islamic cultures has 
emerged from the first two quadrants: the human- 
ities and the social sciences. Very little production 
exists on Muslim women’s contributions to the 
arts and even less to the pure and applied sciences. 
I now briefly focus on the disciplines in which the 
greatest amount of production has emerged, rec- 
ognizing the growing fluidity between those disci- 
plinary boundaries both within each quadrant 
and across them. 

An increasing number of women are trained in 
the study of religion and choose to focus on 
women and Islamic cultures. In addition, because 
it has become imperative today for men teaching 
religion in institutions of higher education to 
incorporate the popular topic of women in Islam, 
many have subsequently been able to integrate it 
into their own scholarship too. Some of the best 
results of both women and men scholars of Islam 
are in the sub-field of Islamic law. A few coura- 
geous advances are also noticeable in Islamic 
theology. Yet the field of religious studies as a 
whole has not witnessed the expected explosion 
of serious academic writings on Muslim women, 
although much material has seen the light of day 
under various marketing pressures to meet the 
popular demands influenced by sexist media 
coverage. 

Even though only a minority of the scholars on 
women and Islamic cultures are trained histori- 
ans, most recognize the importance of history and 
integrate it into their methodologies. As a result, 
there are now valuable monographs and over- 
views on Muslim women in various periods of 
Islamic history, although much more needs to 
be done to cover all regions where Muslims 
settled or local populations converted to Islam 
over the last fourteen centuries. The general bias 
towards studying the Arab world, Iran, and 
Turkey, a bias inherited from the Western 
Orientalist tradition, continues up to the present. 
Much more needs to be done to cover such impor- 
tant regions as sub-Saharan Africa as well as 
Central, South, East, and Southeast Asia. 

Anthropologists have contributed in part to 
overcome this regional imbalance with their now 
numerous studies of Muslim women worldwide. 
The increasing number of Muslim women trained 
in this field has also allowed for many insights 
inaccessible to men. A similar trend is noticeable 
in sociology and political science, the other two 
disciplines in which most of the production of 
knowledge on women in Islam is concentrated. 
The growing presence in the academy of native 
speakers of local languages also enriches the pos- 
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sibilities of cross-cultural understanding. Of 
course, this phenomenon exists across the disci- 
plines now, resulting in local disciplinary produc- 
tion in a variety of languages, especially in Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, and Bahasa-Indonesian. 


COMPARISONS 

Comparisons are tricky because they can dan- 
gerously juxtapose two or more elements without 
both carefully considering their respective and 
unique contexts as well as honestly articulating 
their limits. Yet, the constant interplay between 
similarities and differences begs comparisons. 
They are as natural to human communication as 
generalizations: there is no way to live without 
them. The challenge is to learn how to manage 
these comparisons in order both to ascertain 
the limits of their usefulness in any given situa- 
tion and to minimize their manipulations due 
to unavoidable competing world-views and 
ideologies. 

In the case of women and Islamic cultures, the 
overarching comparison that has implicitly 
framed most comparative work is the polarizing 
(and thus reductionist) dichotomy between 
“Muslim women” and “liberated or feminist 
women.” The impact of the ideology of feminism 
(one form of liberative discourse that emerged in 
the latter half of the twentieth century along with 
liberation theologies of various kinds) on the 
development of women and gender studies in par- 
ticular and on postmodern scholarship in general, 
both of which are generally at the powerful end of 
the imbalanced discursive competition against 
embattled religious women, especially so-called 
“fundamentalist” women, means that the whole 
theoretical apparatus developed in recent years 
to study women in general, especially women 
in their respective religious contexts, including 
Islam, implicitly reproduces variants of an En- 
lightenment world-view that judges any dimen- 
sion of faith as necessarily blind (i.e. irrational). 
Of course, such judgment immediately becomes 
suspect to those for whom faith matters. The chal- 
lenge is to create spaces where the limits of intel- 
lectual articulations of the boundaries of both 
faith-centered and theory-centered discourses can 
be experienced. Such a task is only possible if its 
proponents realize their complete interdepend- 
ence. The mirroring of each other’s blind spots 
reveals greater awareness and intellectual clarity 
of one’s own limitations and boundaries. In fact, 
this task is not only necessary intellectually but 
emotionally too, since much intellectual blindness 
is caused by emotional stumbling blocks. In this 
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respect, producers of knowledge, thanks to their 
above-average educational training, carry greater 
responsibility for ensuring that such spaces and 
interactions take place, whether through direct 
face-to-face encounters or mediated through writ- 
ten exchanges. 


APPLICATIONS 

The realm of applications, also referred to as 
praxis, is what many disciplines have called their 
“applied” branch. In all cases, this “applied” 
dimension is eminently focused on the present and 
short-term future. It includes the policy implica- 
tions of new understandings about women and 
Islamic cultures in a variety of areas from educa- 
tion to health to government for those in various 
levels of policy decision-making. It also includes 
many implications for activists who aim to trans- 
form power relations at a grassroots level, espe- 
cially through the worldwide mushrooming of 
non-governmental organizations. In particular, a 
number of books on the rights of Muslim women 
fall within the highly politicized question of 
women’s rights as human rights. The reason why 
these applications are important to theory and 
method is that many scholars’ understanding of 
issues of theory and method is directly affected by 
their active engagement in empowering women in 
one form or another, for various ideological or 
religious ends. Whether through teaching within 
and without the academy or participating directly 
in governmental and non-governmental decision- 
making processes, their scholarship informs and is 
informed by such activities. As theory seeks to 
cover all aspects in the lives of both researchers 
and those being researched because it recognizes 
their interrelatedness, method requires integrating 
those old and new applications of our latest 
understanding about women and Islamic cultures 
together with the varieties of ways in which reli- 
gious identities coalesce with multiple identities. 
When and if this integration is achieved, we will 
have entered a fourth-wave feminism. 
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Legal Studies 


INTRODUCTION 

The grounds upon which contemporary legal 
studies have been founded contain a principle that 
is found not only in the liberal theories of Locke, 
Bentham, and Rousseau, but in ancient Greek 
philosophy as well. That principle is known as 
legality, or, in other words, the ideal that societies 
function under the rule of law. For both ancients 
and moderns, a society operates under the rule of 
law when public and private forms of power are 
regulated and constrained by law. Ideally, law 
should function as a single authoritative set of 
norms that prevent political corruption and pro- 
mote equality. 

In the modern view, the rule of law serves two 
additional and important functions: it provides 
(a) fair notice and (b) legal accountability. Fair 
notice requires that the state notify persons before 
it intervenes in their lives, thus promoting a sense 
that all people operate within a clearly-defined 
“zone of freedom.” Legal accountability entails 
checkpoints; it means that those who wield pub- 
lic power are accountable to a pre-set body of 
authoritative norms that are generally known and 
applicable to all, clear in meaning, enacted in 
accordance with existing law, and enforced con- 
sistently and apropos to their meaning. Thus, in 
this modern sense law regulates and constrains 
power to secure individual freedom from govern- 
mental tyranny, and the ideals of fair notice and 
legal accountability are central to the protection 
of liberty (Altman 1990, 22-6). 

A number of problems arise from this account 
of the principle of legality. First and foremost, the 
conception of law reflected here stresses the 
abstract in the sense of law as an ideal, or law as 
a statement of principles. In contrast, we can see 
that the institutional arrangements (courts, legis- 
latures, regulatory bodies) that secure legality in 
any society are subject to contending pressures 
about what is good (efficient) and right (just). 
What is good and right is not necessarily the same 
in every case. Competing conceptions of good and 
right often lead decision-makers to compromise, 
producing settlements that are contextual, that 
apply to specific circumstances and players, rather 
than generating rules that apply to all. Another 
point to consider is that judgments about the rel- 


ative merits of each side in a disputed matter are 
obviously not made in a vacuum. Virtually every 
contemporary legal thinker acknowledges the 
influences of differing normative conceptions 
and socio/economic/cultural backgrounds that 
affect the decisions of judges, juries, lawyers, law- 
makers, and other officers of the law. Third, in 
contemporary liberal societies, administrative and 
regulatory agencies exercise extensive discre- 
tionary power, guided by only the vaguest of 
public rules. This casts serious doubt on the 
notion that the rule of law effectively confines and 
regulates state power. In spite of all the effort put 
toward maintaining the distinction between law 
and politics, the fact remains that legal systems 
are vulnerable to the criticism that they do not 
embody the essential features associated with the 
model of the rule of law (i.e. the clearcut bound- 
aries guarding individual freedom and equality 
from abuses of power). 


CONTEMPORARY LEGAL STUDIES 

These problems continue to have resonance in 
the field loosely defined as “contemporary legal 
studies.” From the apparent shortcomings and 
inconsistencies of the rule of law model have 
come volumes of critical analysis and defense, 
which have led many to think deeply not only 
about the nature of law, but about the operations 
of law as well. By the turn of the nineteenth into 
the twentieth century, the formalism associated 
with the rule of law model, and the jurispruden- 
tial emphasis on judges discovering what the truth 
of the law is through abstract reasoning based 
on precedents, were sharply contested. As Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr. (then chief justice of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court, and later, 
U.S. Supreme Court Justice) put it, the substance 
of the law inevitably reflected not abstract legal 
logic, but the “felt necessities” of the times 
and other social and practical influences. The 
legal realist movement, which emerged out of 
American law schools in the first half of the 
twentieth century, adopted the Holmesian con- 
centration on practices, rather than principles, in 
studying the law. The profound contribution of 
legal realism to our understanding of law is the by 
now commonplace observation that the social 
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attributes of the parties involved in a case — not 
only the victims and the perpetrators, but the 
judges and jurors as well — affect how a case is 
handled and how it will turn out. Critical 
accounts of the power of law and of the place of 
rights in liberal societies pointed in new directions 
of intellectual inquiry. Legal realism opened the 
way for more scholarly attention to social and 
behavioral dimensions of law, providing an 
important foundation for contemporary legal 
studies. 

In the final decades of the twentieth century 
several contemporary schools of jurisprudence 
emerged within the law academy. While many 
students of law continued to identify strongly 
with a “traditional” school of jurisprudence, 
accepting the assumptions of the rule of law 
model, others accepted or followed an alternative 
school of jurisprudence that sought to modify or 
radically alter conventional assumptions. Many of 
these are interdisciplinary, borrowing heavily 
from a wide range of disciplines, including eco- 
nomics, anthropology, sociology, and_ political 
science. At least some of these schools differed 
from the traditional schools of jurisprudence in 
their focus on practical problems within the 
realm of law, such as the standing of women or 
minority claimants before the law. The contem- 
porary schools of jurisprudence include the Law 
and Economics movement (an extension of 
utilitarianism); Interpretive Jurisprudence (associ- 
ated with law professor Ronald Dworkin); 
Critical Legal Studies (rejecting the notion of 
the rule of law); Critical Race Theory (race is the 
predominant basis of inequity in the system); 
Feminist Jurisprudence (law is patriarchal); Nar- 
rative Jurisprudence (storytelling); and Post- 
modern Jurisprudence (rejects grand theories that 
claim to wholly capture human experience). For 
the purposes of studying women of Middle 
Eastern heritage and in Islamic societies, the most 
interesting and possibly the most relevant of these 
approaches are Feminist Jurisprudence and Nar- 
rative Jurisprudence. 


FEMINIST JURISPRUDENCE 

Feminist Jurisprudence is dedicated to exposing 
the patriarchal basis of the law and legal princi- 
ples and to identifying and articulating the per- 
spectives, needs, and rights of women. More 
specifically, feminist legal scholars say, within the 
Anglo-American jurisprudential and legal tradi- 
tions, doctrine based on liberal notions of indi- 
vidual rights, freedom, and reasonableness, while 
claiming to be gender-neutral and objective, actu- 
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ally favors the interests of men. Furthermore, the 
law has restricted the entry of women into the 
public sphere and has done little or nothing to 
intervene in instances of male dominance or abuse 
in the private sphere. There is a strong conviction 
that male dominated jurisprudence perpetuates 
women as objects. Society is viewed basically as 
patriarchal, organized and dominated by men, 
and, as a result, not very hospitable to women. 
Law professor Catharine MacKinnon is most 
notably associated with Feminist Jurisprudence. 
She argues that the modern liberal state is organ- 
ized on behalf of men, and that the law reflects 
male-oriented norms and the rule of men over 
women. Moreover, she asserts that sex and sexual 
relations are at the core of a society where men 
dominate and women submit. MacKinnon has 
been a leading legal advocate for the abolition of 
pornography on the grounds that it is a key means 
of “actualizing” the dynamic of social inequality 
into sexuality and contributes to the ongoing 
domination of women and to the practice of 
men inflicting harm, including rape, on women 
(MacKinnon 1987, 1989, 1993). In addition to 
the issue of pornography, many feminist legal 
scholars have influenced legal developments in the 
reform of rape law and in the introduction of laws 
that have defined sexual harassment in the work- 
place. They have also been involved in domestic 
violence legislation and litigation, and in expand- 
ing options and choices available for women gen- 
erally, including the right to legal abortion. For 
many feminist students of the law, conceptions of 
gender, the role of women, the status of mother- 
hood, reproductive rights, and the meaning of pri- 
vacy and of equality remain contested areas and 
still require the exposure of practices that are 
unfair to women. 


NARRATIVE JURISPRUDENCE 

The other illustrative field is Narrative Jurispru- 
dence (Delgado 1989, Elkins 1990, Abrams 
1991). Narrative Jurisprudence has a dual focus; 
it is concerned with law in literature as well as law 
as literature. The former concern looks to the 
treatment of law and justice in literature, as a lit- 
erary subject. The latter emphasis looks at the law 
itself (for example, capital punishment sentencing, 
torts and claims, and so forth) as a form of liter- 
ary activity that can be analyzed like any other lit- 
erary activity. Law professor James Boyd White 
explores how judges and lawyers conceive of and 
talk about their experiences and how these modes 
of thought and expression alter the legal imagina- 
tion (White 1984, 1985, 2001). He has combined 
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legal education and literary studies in ways that 
highlight the letters’ distinctive contribution to 
our understanding of law. Some critics question 
whether literature can promote a deeper ethical 
sensibility in lawyers, as it is posited to do. The 
limitations of this approach include its failure to 
produce generalizable results, and the difficulty in 
verifying its claims. 


SOCIAL SCIENTIFIC CONTEXT OF LAW 

The study of law and sociolegal phenomena has 
not been the exclusive domain of law schools, 
however. It is now also the purview of many dis- 
ciplines in the social sciences and humanities. As 
part of the larger “sociological movement in law” 
in the mid-1970s, social scientists took law out of 
the hands of the legal professionals (Brigham 
1996, 10). Many students of the societal context 
of law form a continuum between viewing society 
as rooted in broad consensus, and viewing society 
as rooted in conflict among major social groups 
with the powerful using the law to impose their 
will on the weak. Some have studied how daily 
life is permeated in all its aspects by a belief in 
authority, and the accompanying tension between 
authoritative descriptions of the world and our 
own individual perceptions of life. Others have 
illuminated the reach of law into social and polit- 
ical life through an examination of the constitu- 
tive aspects of law, showing how the law affects 
one’s ways of thinking and acting. For example, 
in describing the closing of the San Francisco 
bath houses during the early years of the HIV epi- 
demic, political scientist John Brigham argues 
that rights claims - and the belief that law is 
powerful — were important in constructing the gay 
community itself (Brigham 1996, 29-50). Rights 
claims, concomitant with deference to the insti- 
tutional channels and professional discourses that 
comprise the legal domain, are seductive because 
they bear a vague promise that the state eventu- 
ally will recognize and support one’s position. 


POSITIVISTIC TRADITION 

Two traditions of social scientific analysis have 
predominated in the field of legal studies: the 
positivistic and the humanistic traditions. The 
positivistic accounts of law look to the natural 
sciences as their model. Theories are formulated, 
and hypotheses are generated and tested for 
empirical verification. Specific methods used in 
this tradition include experiments, surveys, obser- 
vational studies, content analysis, and secondary 
data analysis. Sociologist Donald Black, a noted 
proponent of positivism, defines law as govern- 


mental social control, as something that is a 
quantifiable variable: law is arrests, cases, trials, 
decisions, complaints, and accusations. Law is a 
dependent variable and can be measured. It 
increases and decreases from one setting to an- 
other. Some specific empirical hypotheses gene- 
rated by Black include the following: 

t. Law varies inversely with other forms of social 
control. 

2. More stratification produces more law (i.e., 
the more social and economic inequality in a 
society, the more law there is). 

3. Downward law is greater than upward law 
(i.e., more law is produced by the powerful and 
wealthy that has an impact on the poor and 
powerless). 

4. Law increases as intimacy decreases, but law 
declines when people are wholly unconnected 
to each other (i.e., there is a curvilinear rela- 
tionship, and there is little law between people 
who are intimately connected with each other 
and between people so far removed from 
each other’s lives that they have no contact, 
with the most law existing between people 
who have regular contact with each other 
without intimacy). 

5. Rules become more prominent as society 
grows and becomes more complex (Black 
1976; see also 1989 and 1993). 

Black’s work has been controversial in the field 
of the sociology of law. Some have criticized it for 
the lack of logical connections between the pro- 
positions and the failure of empirical testing to 
be relevant (for example, Baumgartner 1999). 
Others have attacked his contribution on the 
grounds that it misses the important questions 
about how and why people behave and believe as 
they do, and how law itself is a “linguistic prac- 
tice” through which various moral choices are 
channeled (for example, Frankford 1995). Black, 
then, is a positivist scholar who tests the limits of 
empirical research and stimulates us to make 
sense of the relation between the legal and the 
social. 


HUMANISTIC TRADITION 

In contrast, the humanistic tradition looks to 
the humanities — philosophy, history, literature, 
and cultural studies — to generate its model. This 
tradition asserts that the sociolegal world is fun- 
damentally different from the natural and physi- 
cal world. Thus positivistic methods are viewed 
as irrelevant for the study of law. Instead law and 
the sociolegal are more likely to be interpreted 
than explained. Stories about disputes are sources 
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that are preferred over statistical analyses. By 
applying appropriate philosophical concepts to 
the sociolegal, or by providing a detailed histo- 
rical account, or by reading literary accounts, 
students can presumably arrive at a rich under- 
standing of how law and society interact. A note- 
worthy approach — the narrative approach of 
telling stories from everyday life — has arisen in 
the humanistic tradition. This entails the study of 
the discourses of disputing, to show how power 
operates discursively to constitute categories, and 
how persons use these categories through interac- 
tive speech and sometimes contest their construc- 
tion within the limitations of these categories. 
That is, it takes the stories of those who take part 
in the operations of state law and investigates 
how the consciousness of the storytellers is subtly 
influenced by their own multiple identities in their 
interpretation of social phenomena (such as gen- 
der or race). An example would be the stories of 
jurors in death penalty cases, both black and 
white, who frame and impart meanings of “race” 
in their experiences as capital sentencing jurors 
(Fleury-Steiner 2002), or the stories of ordinary 
people in the context of their everyday lives about 
problematic situations that produce conflict and 
disputes — for example, consumer problems, land- 
lord-tenant disputes, public nuisance troubles, 
and failed relationships (Ewick and Silbey 1998, 
Merry 1990). Another example is the stories of 
police officers who draw on their multiple identi- 
ties — as law enforcement officers, parents, whites 
or blacks, women or men — to make discretionary 
decisions in the field in ways that are inextricably 
bound to their institutional roles (for example, as 
state actors) yet connected also to their personal 
understandings of morality and the law (Ober- 
weis and Musheno 2001). This line of scholarship 
explicitly analyzes language uses in disputes and 
explores the formulation of legal consciousness as 
a cultural practice. 


ISLAMIC LEGAL HISTORY 

Another area worth noting because of its signi- 
ficance for the study of women in Islamic societies 
is the development of Islamic legal history. Most 
Western scholarship has held that Islamic law is 
immutable, unchanging, and timeless, and that 
Islamic jurisprudence is static, or even worse, has 
been in decline since the tenth century C.E. The 
idea that the “gate of ijtihdd” (interpretation) in 
Islamic jurisprudence had swung shut at that 
point, and that Muslim jurists since have worked 
with nothing but “stable sacred texts” — merely 
mechanically applying legal texts rather than 
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interpreting God’s law — had long been accepted 
as an objective truth established by much Orient- 
alist scholarship (for example, the works of 
Joseph Schacht, Ignaz Goldizer, Carl Heinrich 
Becker, and a number of others; see Hallaq 
2002/3, I). 

However, recent historical scholarship has 
sharply questioned the depiction of the stasis and 
stagnation of Islamic law during the last millen- 
nium. More than a few scholars have shown that 
many Muslim treatises have held that Islamic law 
is far from being immutable; the law must con- 
tinue to change, because circumstances change. 
Some historians have demonstrated that Muslim 
jurists in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries in fact were not confined to rote 
application of the law in a mechanical fashion. 
Power struggles fought out among villagers and 
local notables; the property rights of women; 
and marriage, divorce, and custody issues all pro- 
vided ample opportunity for jurists to assess — 
that is, think through - the merits of a legal 
dispute against indicants of justice derived from 
the Quran and sunna as well as previous deci- 
sions (see Zilfi 1997, Tucker 1998). Likewise, his- 
torian Wael Hallaq asserts that while the practice 
of ijtihad may have been controversial, there 
never was a definitive consensus that the law 
was not open to interpretation (Hallaq 1996). 
Ebrahim Moosa posits that in the postcolonial 
era, Muslims have focused on matters of culture, 
politics, the nation-state, and secularism, all of 
which have been affected by the late twentieth- 
century gender debate. Further, he writes, the 
“radically different lives” of contemporary Mus- 
lims - compared to the milieu in which the 
panoply of hermeneutical methods of interpreting 
canonical texts was devised — necessitate a funda- 
mental rethinking of the interpretive enterprise 
(Moosa 2001/2). 

Some scholars have paid particular attention to 
legal practices, as opposed to jurisprudence, as 
a means of contesting the inherited wisdom. A 
few have investigated the fatwa genre of legal re- 
sponsa (Islamic religio-legal opinion) as a source 
of social, economic, and religious history, finding 
it a rich terrain for research due to the access it 
provides to the actual, daily problems of specific 
societies. A merit of fatwas is their contextual 
character; the opinion-giver, or mufti, draws on 
scriptural sources (Shari‘a-based knowledge) and 
combines this with “concrete” knowledge of the 
local setting so that the fatwa responds to ques- 
tions in a relevant fashion. Mohammad Masud, 
Brinkley Messick, and David Powers (1996) have 
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proffered an important volume containing essays 
in Islamic law, history, and anthropology that 
attempt to provide some insight into the historical 
contingencies and actual circumstances of muftis 
in specific, local settings in premodern, early mod- 
ern, and contemporary periods. The purpose of 
the volume is to show that the fatwa is a kind of 
legal interpretation, distinct from the official 
judgments of state-appointed judges, or qddis, 
which, while non-binding, did serve to com- 
municate an authoritative opinion from the legal 
interpreter to the public. The combined effort 
of the contributors to the volume provides the his- 
tory, structure, and modern transformation of the 
legal form of fatwa as the practice of fatwa-giving 
evolved from a private activity, independent of 
state control, into an increasingly important 
component of judicial administration. The essays 
demonstrate how the mufti began as an inde- 
pendent interpreter of the law, pronouncing legal 
opinions in response to specific questions posed 
by private citizens within parameters set forth by 
an existing school of Islamic legal thought, and 
became someone who plays an important legiti- 
mation function vis-a-vis the state. While today 
the situation of muftis varies in accordance with 
their polities, we see that secular law and the 
institutions that have constricted their authority 
have largely displaced them. Still, whether 
obtained privately or through state-run agencies, 
fatwas continue to be influential in constructing 
and maintaining a sense of legal stability as well 
as a justification for the authority of law. Seen 
as adjuncts to the Islamic legal system, fatwas 
interpretively extracted legal principles from 
available sources — textual sources, logic, and 
Islamic beliefs — for Muslims faced with daily 
problems. Since muftis commonly are affiliated 
with particular schools of law and hail from a 
wide range of regions, they present a challenge for 
the scholars and judges receiving fatwas to read 
for culturally specific details and distinct local 
traditions of Muslim legal writing and styles of 
argumentation. The fatwas themselves provide an 
invaluable record of the preoccupations and inter- 
ests of Muslims of their age. 


MUSLIM WOMEN AND THE LAW 

The task that remains, then, is to bring together 
the insights of contemporary legal studies and 
contemporary feminist studies of women of 
Middle Eastern or Muslim ancestry. The remain- 
der of this entry serves to identify the points of 
congruence and disparities between developments 
in recent years within contemporary legal theory 
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and within the range of critical gender studies of 
Middle Eastern or Muslim societies that have 
sought to explore the historical, textual, and 
social mechanisms of women’s oppression. In a 
number of recent feminist-legal theoretical works, 
for instance, we find critical accounts of the 
power of law in which the legal construction of 
female sexuality, reproductive rights and choices, 
submissiveness, maternal roles, inequities in the 
marital relationship, and victimization in rape 
and domestic abuse cases, has assumed a central 
significance. Additionally the question of male 
dominance, and of the relationship between patri- 
archy and class, poverty, and race in a capitalist 
liberal state, has generated a substantial volume 
of work concerning its implications for women. 
While enlightening, such work tends to be con- 
cerned primarily with the ways in which law 
constructs women and women’s experiences, ren- 
dering the “object” (i.e. women) relatively passive 
in the hands of the law (for example, Smart 1989, 
1990, 1995, Fineman and Thomadsen 1991, 
Fineman 1995). 

An important goal is to connect the more 
abstract and universal realities explicated in legal 
theory to specific local conditions. The object 
of study in gender studies of Middle Eastern 
and Islamic societies has been the historical, tex- 
tual, and social processes of oppression and sub- 
jugation of women. The specifics of the term 
“patriarchy” come to light in many of these 
studies, often illustrated by the intimate inner 
workings of culturally and historically distinct 
arrangements between the genders. Sociologist 
Deniz Kandiyoti’s work is an example of this, 
where she offers a particularistic analysis of 
women’s strategies and coping mechanisms that 
leads to a more culturally and temporally 
grounded understanding of patriarchal systems 
(for example, Kandiyoti 1988, 1991, 1996, 
2002). Similarly, anthropologist Susan Hirsch 
analyzes gender, discourse, and Islamic law 
within the particular cultural context of an 
Islamic court in coastal Kenya, and produces a 
refined portrait of the enactment and transforma- 
tion of gender through dispute resolution in and 
outside of courts (Hirsch 1998). In addition, 
several studies have highlighted the prevailing 
patriarchal conditions in Iran that have often pre- 
vented women from participating in the public 
sphere (Afshar 1985, Haeri 1989, 1992, Afkhami 
and Friedl 1994, Gogek and Balaghi 1994). 

In some accounts of women in Middle Eastern 
or Islamic societies the effects of law and legal reg- 
ulation have figured heavily (e.g. Zilfi 1997, 
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Hirsch 1998, Tucker 1998). With very few excep- 
tions, however, what has not been within the 
scope of these works has been a critical engage- 
ment with the power of law from a perspective 
that is informed by recent developments in legal 
theory and in jurisprudential texts that take seri- 
ously the feminist critique of the power of mas- 
culinity in the law. The power of law either tends 
to be taken for granted, or does not figure at all in 
these studies of women and gender in the Middle 
East and/or Muslim societies. To a large extent, 
analysis of legal form grounded in local social 
relations is undertheorized. That law mirrors the 
interests of a specific grouping of men, and that 
theirs is the world-view of the socially powerful 
has been explored in depth in only a handful of 
works on Muslim women (Mernissi 1987, 1991, 
1995). Debates in Islamic feminism have made 
tremendous efforts of late to reread the Islamic 
tradition and to insert the place of women in con- 
temporary Islamic thought, but few of these 
debates attempt to engage issues of jurisprudence 
(see Moosa 2001/2). 


Law, GENDER, AND CULTURE 

Yet there have been some significant works 
recently that have focused on the role of law in 
social relations in specific societies in the Middle 
East or Muslim world, that have mapped out 
some fruitful avenues for research on the intersec- 
tion of law, gender, and culture. In the area of 
rights - women’s rights and human rights in par- 
ticular — the seeming stability of the contemporary 
Islamist discourse about Islamic law and its 
canonical texts is challenged. For instance, Judith 
Tucker’s In the House of the Law: Gender and 
Islamic Law in Ottoman Syria and Palestine pro- 
vides a fascinating historical account of the activ- 
ities of the Islamic courts of Damascus, Nablus, 
and Jerusalem in the eighteenth century (1998). 
Tucker uses court material and collections of fat- 
was to get at the question of gender relations. In 
the important tradition of Fatima Mernissi, 
Tucker looks at the Islamic legal discourse regard- 
ing gender relations and exposes the ahistorical 
and apolitical approach to Islamic law displayed 
by contemporary Islamists, which “posits Islamic 
law on gender as unitary, unchanging, and sacro- 
sanct, a law whose roots in the early Islamic 
period serve to define and structure gender differ- 
ence for all time” (Tucker 1998, 9). She asserts 
that in reaching back to the days of the Prophet 
Muhammad and his early followers in order to 
construct a set of norms to govern male-female 
relations in the present, and to criminalize illicit 
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sexual activity, today’s “Islamist thinkers display 
little or no systematic interest in the intervening 
centuries of Islamic history or thought” (ibid.). 
Her purpose, then, is to challenge the narrative of 
origins the Islamists have on what Islamic law has 
to say about gender, and to delineate how Islamic 
law has in fact evolved over time through inter- 
pretations of authoritative texts and the decisions 
of Muslim jurists. 


EARLY MODERN SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

Tucker argues that the possibility of change in 
interpretations of Islamic law pressured by all 
sorts of sources — including local custom, political 
expedience, and the whims of local officials — 
makes it vitally important to take a closer look 
at the decisions of local jurists to see how legal 
doctrine was understood in relation to specific 
situations or problems. She gives full considera- 
tion to the key role of fatwas in the evolution 
of Islamic doctrine. Some of the fatwas from 
seventeenth- to eighteenth-century Syria and 
Palestine that Tucker writes about were precipi- 
tated by formal legal cases brought before a qadi, 
or judge, in an Islamic court. The court func- 
tioned mainly as an official registry office for the 
Ottoman Empire — recording “the buying, selling 
and endowing of real estate, the establishment 
of business partnerships, the certification of loans, 
the partition of estates” — but was also the site 
of a modest amount of litigation, for purposes 
of judgment instead of registration (1998, 17- 
18). Residents of the local community came to 
the courts to register marriages, dispute marital 
arrangements, negotiate some types of divorce, 
argue about child custody, and protest sexual 
assault. The gadis of the courts produced enforce- 
able judgments in litigation and other disputes, 
and were paid officials of the Ottoman Empire. 

But what was the function of the mufti? While 
gadis were paid officials of the empire, muftis 
were mostly local men, not forming part of the 
ranks of Ottoman officialdom. Muftis were not 
acting as officials of the state when they clarified 
legal pronouncements found in Islamic texts, but 
were instead responding to individual requests 
for a legal opinion. Tucker tells us that the mufti’s 
primary mission was that of delivering legal 
advice to the local community of which they were 
a part. Since many fatwas were delivered without 
reference to a pending court case, we can assume 
that at least in part muftis were acting as dispute 
mediators for people who wished to avoid the 
court altogether (1998, 21). 

Yet the impact of muftis on the courts cannot 
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be easily dismissed. They dealt with many local 
customs and social issues that are not often 
mentioned in the official court record; in effect 
they channeled legal issues in such a way that 
their activities limited the kinds of issues the 
urban population brought to court, and subse- 
quently how the “official” judges (the qddis) 
applied legal doctrine. This in turn shaped the 
development of Islamic jurisprudence on matters 
of everyday life (for example, marriage, child cus- 
tody, sexual assault) by limiting the occasions for 
the official court record to expound upon the 
effects of changing social and political circum- 
stances. According to Tucker, the muftis may have 
“maintained a direct line to their local communi- 
ties and a willingness to take on legal problems 
raised outside of a court venue” (1998, 22). 
Moreover, muftis “brought their knowledge of 
legal doctrine and past experiences to bear on the 
concrete situations of members of their communi- 
ties, in the course of issuing fatwas that might 
then be pressed into service, both inside and out- 
side the court system, for the resolution of prob- 
lems and disputes” (1998, 179). 


POSTCOLONIAL KENYA 

While Tucker worked on legal records in early 
modern Syria and Palestine, anthropologist Susan 
Hirsch provides us with an analysis of the discur- 
sive construction of gender in the qddi (kadhi) 
courts of postcolonial coastal Kenya. In Pronounc- 
ing and Persevering: Gender and the Discourses 
of Disputing in an African Islamic Court, Hirsch 
shows us how the discourses of disputing are 
“constitutive of gendered individuals and thus 
determinative of their abilities, opportunities, and 
tendencies” with respect to narrative testimony 
and other speech forms in an Islamic courtroom 
setting (1998, 33). The title of her book refers to 
the image of the Muslim husband pronouncing 
divorce in accordance with Islamic law, and his 
persevering wife silently enduring the hardships 
of marriage and divorce without complaint. Yet, 
Hirsch tells us, this is not entirely true. In the 
postcolonial period, at least, these images of 
Islamic law and gender relations are “neither rigid 
molds to which everyone conforms nor anti- 
quated ideals easily ignored or dismissed” (1998, 
3). Husbands and wives sometimes contest these 
roles. Swahili Muslim women actively pursue 
claims in court and tell “eloquent stories that 
challenge the circumstances of their lives and their 
gendered, legal, and linguistic positions” (1998, 
to). This book focuses on legal practices, on the 
legal challenges brought by men and women to a 
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qadi’s court in order to improve their lives. In the 
telling, it demonstrates how gender is socially 
constructed and transformed in fundamental 
ways through the legal processes associated with 
the qdadi court. 

Hirsch situates the gddi courts of Mombasa and 
Malindi within the broader context of courts of 
law in Kenya, and points out that, in reality, the 
authority of these courts is quite tenuous. Muslim 
men can exercise competing authority outside of 
the courtroom by pronouncing some legal deci- 
sions, such as divorce, without the backing of the 
court or by ignoring the court’s decisions alto- 
gether. In fact, “Swahili Muslims are quite critical 
of Khadi’s Court, which is seen as disempowering 
men and allowing women to air shameful stories 
in public” (199, ro). Hirsch writes: 


outside court, Muslim men complain bitterly about 
cases or mediations that did not go their way and 
about the khadis’ alleged tendency to favor women. 
The Khadi’s Courts have lost their legitimacy in the 
postcolonial period, and khadis are routinely criti- 
cized for their connection to the state as well as 
their partiality. Men’s inability to retain control and 
authority in Khadi’s Court is often attributed to the 
illegitimate intervention of the secular state, thus 
suggesting that, if the courts were really Muslim, 
men would have even more power over their wives. 
(1998, 239) 


Furthermore, a qdadi’s authority is contested not 
only from assessments made by the public, as 
Swahili Muslims question the court, but also by 
virtue of his position vis-a-vis the nominally 
secular state in Kenya, where Muslims constitute 
a minority community and Christians remain a 
powerful majority in a polity that recognizes a 
plurality of legal systems. 

In Kenya, Muslims are entitled to adjudicate 
family law matters, such as marriage, divorce, 
inheritance, and child custody, in a qddi’s court; 
yet, as Hirsch tells us, this presents a double- 
edged sword. Women’s use of the qddi courts is 
devalued even when they win their cases. First, 
they have broken community norms by narrating 
personal problems in a public forum. Second, 
their performance of gender in their testimony 
and other speech forms refracts through the 
gendered norms and commonly recognized sub- 
ject positions of women in Islamic law, thereby 
reinforcing ingrained cultural understandings 
about how women and men stand in relation to 
each other. These courts provide sites for com- 
plex reworking of gender relations, and Swahili 
women turn to them as an institution that desta- 
bilizes men’s authority in the community (1998, 
239). Yet this comes at a price. For instance, in 
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1992, a qadi who had been assaulted on the 
streets of Mombasa because of his decision to 
grant a woman a divorce, admitted that many 
men are unhappy about what happens to them in 
court; however, in spite of his wounds (he had 
been stabbed several times), he resolved to “con- 
tinue doing justice for women, in the name of 


Islam” (ibid.). 


CONCLUSION 

It may seem bewildering to be confronted with 
such a diversity of perspectives on the law. The 
different approaches to the study of law suggests 
very different starting points for understanding 
what law is, what it ought to be, and upon what 
grounds legal decision-making is based. No single 
framework characterizes contemporary legal 
studies. Rather, the law is viewed as diffuse, dy- 
namic, and multifaceted. Generally these ap- 
proaches share in common the foundation that 
law can only be understood in relation to a social 
and political context, in terms of the ways in 
which the law is elaborated in response to con- 
crete political, economic, and social conditions. 
Thus armed with the disciplinary tools found 
outside the field of law — in economics, sociol- 
ogy, anthropology, philosophy, political science, 
history, and literature — legal studies scholars pro- 
ceed to examine, interpret, and explain contingent 
sociolegal phenomena. 

Debates about the subordination of women 
continue to account for much of the scholarly 
production in gender studies in the Middle East 
and Muslim world. The influence of feminist 
theory has made itself increasingly felt in recent 
years. The normative and material underpinnings 
of patriarchy in many of these societies, as well as 
the increasing attraction of conservative ideolo- 
gies, has become the subject of “thick descrip- 
tion,” as demonstrated by the work of scholars of 
the ilk of Judith Tucker and Susan Hirsch. Not 
only the oppression and subordination of women, 
but the agency of women as well, is increasingly 
being examined and explained in a more complex 
theoretical field, one in which the analytic 
strength of the abstract term “patriarchy,” and its 
relationship to Islam, are given better definition. 
The focus on the role of law in the processes of 
socioeconomic and cultural transformation of 
these regions, however, has been under-studied, 
and remains a crucial area for us to understand as 
greater pressures toward “globalization” incorpo- 
rate many of these affected regions into the world 
economy. 
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KATHLEEN M. Moore 


Linguistics 


This entry gives an overview of the study of gen- 
der in the field of linguistics in relation to Islamic 
cultures. Gender has been specifically studied in 
relation to society in the sub-field of sociolinguis- 
tics, which is concerned with the interaction 
between language and society. The entry deals 
first with the sources used by linguists to study 
gender in the Islamic world. Then the methods 
used to examine language in relation to gender are 
discussed, and the problems that occur in exam- 
ining data, whether these problems are method- 
ological or source-related. Note that the entry is 
limited in some ways. It concentrates on studies 
carried out on the Arab world, which is the result 
of two factors. First, the Arab world has been 
studied extensively by linguists and there are 
numerous English publications of work done on 
the Arab world. Second, Arabic is the author’s 
field of linguistic studies and she can thus discuss 
and criticize them more effectively. References to 
works beyond Arabic have been included in the 
bibliography. 


SOURCES USED IN LINGUISTIC 

GENDER STUDIES 

Linguists studying gender mostly use recordings 
of interviews, questionnaires, or word lists read 
aloud. For example, Stillman and Stillman (1978) 
used women’s stories and songs in Morocco as a 
source of studying the language of women. These 
were collected in women’s gatherings during work 
or play, or on semi-religious occasions such as 
weddings, circumcisions, and death. They studied 
songs dealing with topics that are of interest to 
women rather than men, and thus with a different 
form and content from men’s songs. Abu-Lughod 
(1986) studied the sociolinguistic function of 
Beduin poetry of men and women of the Awlad 
‘Ali in Egypt. Another interesting source is the one 
used by Hayasi (1998), an episode from a popu- 
lar Turkish soap opera. 

A recent study (Eid 2002) uses obituaries as a 
source in three communities, the Egyptian, the 
Persian, and the American. She obtained her 
data from three major newspapers, Al-Ahram 
(Egypt), Ittild‘at (Iran), and the New York Times 
(United States). Her data was collected for a 
period of one month at ten-year intervals from 
1938 to 1998. 


METHODS 

Theoretical approaches. Some linguists have 
examined the semantic and pragmatic aspects of 
gender, others the morpho-syntactic, and a large 
group of linguists have examined the phonologi- 
cal (segmental) and prosodic features pertaining 
to gender differences. 

The semantic and pragmatic aspects of gender 
have been studied by linguists like Hurreiz (1978), 
who compares and contrasts the use of specific 
expressions by men and women in formal and 
informal situations in Khartoum. Abu-Lughod’s 
study (1986) of poetic discourse argues that 
poetry and songs are used by men and women to 
express different attitudes and feelings ranging 
from love to anger and defiance. She also points 
out how poetry defines and redefines the degree of 
intimacy between individuals. This is an example 
of a study that examines the symbolic nature of 
language when used by males and females. Jabeur 
(1987) studies the use of interjections in the urban 
dialect of Rades in Tunisia. Hayasi’s study on 
Turkish (1998) shows the difference between men 
and women in relation to terms of address, inter- 
jections, and the use of religious expressions. He 
measures the frequency of occurrence of these fea- 
tures in the language of a husband and a wife in 
one episode of a Turkish television series. There 
was also a morpho-syntactic aspect to his study, 
the use of the emphatic first person singular pro- 
noun in the language of men and women. Hirsch 
(1998) also studies the discourses of disputing in 
an African Islamic court in relation to Swahili. 
Finally there is the comparative study conducted 
by Eid (2002) in which she is concerned with 
the use of linguistic forms (especially terms of 
address) to represent symbolically identities of 
different individuals. 

Morpho-syntactic studies include that of Jabeur 
(1987) of diminutives in the urban dialect of 
Rades. In addition, Owens and Bani Yasin (1987) 
in their study of the Bani Yasin tribe of Jordan, 
examine the use of concord in the speech of men 
and women. 

Phonetic, phonological, and prosodic features 
have been studied in relation to gender by a num- 
ber of linguists. For example the consonant /q/ 
used in Arabic and its realizations by men and 
women have been studied by Kanakri (1984) in 
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relation to Jordanian Arabic. In his study of 
Rades, Jabeur (1987) also examines the realiza- 
tion of “q” as /q/ in the urban dialect, and as /g/ 
in the rural one. Daher (1999) studied the use of 
/q/ and the glottal stop in Damascene Arabic in 
relation to the language of men and women. 

Other studies that concentrate on phonetic, 
phonological, and prosodic features are men- 
tioned chronologically: Roux (1936) examined 
the differences between men’s and women’s 
speech in Morocco in relation to specific conso- 
nants, such as /s/, /z/, /r/. Hurreiz (1978) in his 
study of Khartum examined the use of intona- 
tion. Royal (1985) studied the relation between 
pharyngealization, class, and gender in Egypt. 
Intonation has also been studied in relation to 
gender by El Kareh and Abdel Alim (1988) with 
emphasis on the Egyptian Arabic of Alexandria. 
Al-Khateeb (1988) studied a number of conso- 
nants used in Irbid in Jordan which include /q/, 
/k/, /t/, and one vowel /a/. He studied them in rela- 
tion to gender, education, and age. Al-Muhannadi 
(1991) studied the articulation of some segments 
including the /q/ in the speech of Qatari women. 
He found that certain segments characterize the 
speech of the Beduin community, while others 
characterize the speech of urban communities. 
Trabelsi (1991) studied the use of diphthongs and 
monophthongs in relation to gender in Tunisia. 
Haeri (1996) tried to provide evidence from cer- 
tain phonological variables showing the differ- 
ence between men and women in fronting and 
backing processes and relating these to social 
factors. Intonation was also examined by Rosen- 
house (1993) in the speech of Beduin women’s 
and men’s stories in Palestine. 

Data collection. The main problem facing lin- 
guists dealing with real life data is the observer’s 
paradox. According to Labov (1972, 209) the aim 
of linguists is to find out how people talk when 
they are not observed, but one can only find out 
how they talk by observing them, which changes 
how they behave. This problem is not completely 
solved in the field of linguistics in general and 
sociolinguistics in particular. 

The most prevalent method used in collecting 
data is the interview. The interview is either used 
by itself or with other methods and observations. 
For example, in his sociolinguistic study of Rades, 
Jabeur (1987) decided first to gather information 
about the history of the place, the reasons for the 
increasing population, internal rural migration, 
and the phenomenon of increasing residential 
mobility. He undertook a study of the socio-demo- 
graphic characteristics. He studied the language of 


twelve women, and to overcome the observer’s 
paradox, he adopted the social network approach 
(Milroy 1980) in collecting his data, which is 
based on the idea that people behave differently in 
a group, influenced by their network. Therefore, 
a linguist has to study background information 
on the group that is being examined. For exam- 
ple, Jabeur introduced himself as “a friend of a 
friend,” thereby depending on existing relations 
within a community rather than creating new rela- 
tionships. He carried out interviews by recording 
information in places were people usually meet to 
drink tea; since they were network members this 
would reduce the effect of observation. 

In her study of Egypt, Haeri (1996) also used 
the sociolinguistic interview, in addition to radio 
and television programs for children and adults 
and word list reading. She also adopted the social 
network approach, introducing herself as a friend 
of a friend. Her Muslim background also helped 
her. She analyzed the speech of 87 speakers, 50 
women and 37 men and limited her study to 
traditional urban and modern or industrial urban 
groups in Cairo. To overcome the observer’s 
paradox, she not only used the social network 
approach, but also tried to speak about personal 
things with her informants, such as childhood 
games, school days, family, falling in love, and 
local customs. 

It is worth noting that there are a number 
of other linguists who tried to overcome the 
observer’s paradox using the social network 
approach including, for example, Daher (1999), 
who directly referred to it in his study. Abu- 
Lughod (1986) did not refer to it by name in her 
study, but used it indirectly since she used her 
father’s Arab background as an asset in her re- 
search, taking the role of “an adoptive daughter” 
(1986, 15). Though she started her fieldwork 
mainly as an anthropologist, she ended up with a 
study on the discourse significance of poetry in 
that community. Still, the methods she used to 
integrate in that community were not different 
from those used by others, such as Haeri (1996). 

A number of the studies mentioned above 
depend on a technique different from the inter- 
view, for example, oral poetry, songs, television 
series, court disputes, and obituaries. 

Data analysis. Most of the linguists dealing 
with the issue of gender, especially those dealing 
with it in the Islamic world, build their studies on 
the concept of quantitative studies. Quantitative 
studies aim to examine the correlation between 
linguistic variation and other variables, in partic- 
ular social class (Coates 1993, 61). The dominant 
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method for examining data and measuring the 
occurrence of a certain variable or variables in 
relation to gender, class, or age is statistical analy- 
sis. Studies that rely on statistics that relate gender 
to other social correlates include Hurreiz’s study 
(1978) of Khartum and the relation between lan- 
guage, gender, age, and education. Owens and 
Bani Yasin (1987) examine language used by men 
and women in the Bani Yasin Jordanian dialect in 
relation to level of education and age. Abu- 
Haidar (1989) also compares the language used 
by men and women in a Baghdadi community in 
relation to language change. 

There are statistical studies relating gender to 
social class. Haeri (1992), for example, in her 
study of Cairene Arabic, provides statistics that 
compare the linguistic behavior of men in three 
social classes with that of women belonging to the 
upper middle class. She found that the process 
of palatalization is associated with the lower mid- 
dle class, and that upper middle-class women 
avoid it. She also used statistical methods in the 
same study to relate gender to age and/or social 
class. Daher (1999) uses statistics to establish 
the relation between gender and age and educa- 
tion, bearing in mind other factors such as word 
frequency and phonological environment. Finally, 
Eid (2002) uses statistics that parse different kinds 
of information. She measured the impact of gen- 
der, culture, and time, both independently and 
combined, on obituaries. 

There are certain differences between the lin- 
guistic situation in the Arabic-speaking world and 
that in most of the Western world. In the Arabic- 
speaking world there is a difference between a 
prestige language and a standard one. There is 
also a diglossic situation in which two languages 
exist side by side, each with a different func- 
tion (Ferguson 1959). There is a standard Arabic, 
which is used in education and sometimes in for- 
mal occasions, and there are also the different ver- 
naculars of different countries (Bassiouney 2002). 
Many linguistic studies in the Arab world have 
shown that for most people there is a prestige ver- 
nacular, the identity of which depends on many 
geographical, political, and social factors within 
each country. In Egypt for example, for a non- 
Cairene it is Cairene. It is usually the urban dialect 
of the big cities. This linguistic situation does not 
exist in many Western societies, with the conse- 
quence that at first glance the results reached by 
some Western linguists concerning language and 
gender seem to contradict those reached by some 
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linguists in the Arab world. For example Labov 
(1972) concludes that women use a more presti- 
gious form of language. Gall (1978-9) in her 
study of a village in Austria found that women use 
the prestigious variety of German more than men 
as a form of securing their position in society. 
Daher’s conclusion (1999) that specific women of 
a specific background may not use some stand- 
ard features of language does not contradict the 
findings of Labov and others, since women may 
still use the prestige form of language, which is 
different from the standard one. Note also the 
claim made by Abu-Haidar (1988, 210) that 
young women in the Arab world are more sensi- 
tive to linguistic changes and more innovative 
than men, whether young or old. This is in line 
with the claim made by Labov (1972, 243) that 
women are more sensitive than men to prestige 
patterns. Al-Muhannadi (1991) also mentions 
the diglossic situation in her study of Qatari 
women. 

Most studies acknowledge the changing posi- 
tion of women in the Islamic world and the dif- 
ferent roles women are now playing outside their 
homes and their participation in education and 
work as a factor that influences linguistic choices 
(Jabeur 1987). 

There is a great deal to be done in the field of 
linguistics on gender-related issues. For example, 
we need more studies that examine job interviews, 
like the one that examines verbal interactions 
between men and women using recordings of sev- 
eral job interviews in Dutch companies (Bogaers 
1998). Studies that concentrate on the media (for 
example, studies that examine advertisements) 
and how women are represented there linguisti- 
cally are also needed. 

When it comes to the methods used in studying 
language and gender, one finds that linguists 
studying the Islamic world, specifically the Arab 
world, use the same techniques as their Western 
counterparts: they concentrate on quantitative 
studies, they use social correlates, statistics, and 
finally they also try to overcome the observer’s 
paradox. But no linguist has overcome the observ- 
er’s paradox completely. As Haeri posits: “Inves- 
tigating interactions between Iconic values based 
on sex differences and social structure is an inher- 
ently difficult task, and the data that would be 
required to completely examine the issue are not 
available” (1996, 106). 

A main challenge of some of the studies men- 
tioned above is that they are studies built on social 
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class. The term social class is a vague term that 
has been criticized by Milroy (1980). In some 
societies the idea of class does not exit. 

Linguists studying language and gender in the 
Arab world need to expand their horizon and 
include more studies that examine gender in rela- 
tion to code switching, for example, like that by 
Walters (1996) in Tunisia, and the diglossic situa- 
tion should be considered more. Pragmatic studies 
that examine the language of men and women in 
relation to politeness are also needed. For example, 
Keating (1998) studied women’s role in construct- 
ing status hierarchies, by examining honorific lan- 
guage in Pohnpei, Micronesia. Similar studies 
need to be undertaken on the Islamic world. 

Many Muslim countries are multireligious 
societies. While there are studies that examine the 
linguistic differences between Muslims and non- 
Muslims, like that of Abu-Haidar (1992), which 
examines the Muslim and Christian dialects of 
Baghdad, there are few if any that directly com- 
pare women’s language in a community with 
different religions. We need more studies that 
compare the linguistic situation of Christian and 
Muslim women in Egypt, for example, or between 
women speakers of other languages or dialects of 
the Islamic world, such as in India, Malaysia, 
or Indonesia. More studies that concentrate on 
semantic/pragmatic features, morpho-syntactic 
features, and phonological and prosodic features 
across more than one Islamic community, Le. 
comparing the language of women and men in 
different Islamic communities, are also needed. 
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Literary Studies 


INTRODUCTION 

The relation of the discipline of literary studies 
to the “women and Islamic cultures” of our pre- 
sent encyclopedic endeavor is first of all the 
relation of “women and Islamic cultures” to the 
category of literature itself. For this latter — litera- 
ture, in its modern sense — and its attendant field of 
“literary studies” is a relatively recent intellectual 
and academic construction. Though poetry or epic 
or drama long pre-date the modern period and its 
concept of “literature,” for literary studies they are 
understood in the modern world as specific genres 
contained within the broader category of litera- 
ture. This was not the understanding of the ancient 
or classical worlds. Epic was recited by bards 
and inspired by the gods or the muses. It told of 
the lives of great mortal or semi-divine heroes 
and, infrequently, heroines — Gilgamesh or Innana, 
Odysseus or Achilles, for example — and of their 
relationships with the divine world and its gods as 
well as with the human world and its mortals. 
Drama had its origins in religious ritual. Poetry 
developed diversely in most languages of the 
ancient and classical worlds — love songs, elegiac 
verse, Commemorative verse, praise songs, lyric 
poetry. These forms — and commentary on them — 
are millennia old. But the concept, term, and 
category of literature — and, thus, of “literary 
studies” — is a much later phenomenon, even if its 
critical “tradition” includes classical works of phi- 
losophy, rhetoric, narratives, or poetry. It is specif- 
ically in the modern period, with its construction 
of the category of literature and of literary studies, 
that we can speak of the relationship of literary 
studies to “women” and to “women and Islamic 
cultures.” 


MODERN LITERATURE 

“Literature” comes into modern English, and 
into modern European Romance languages, from 
the Latin root /ittera or “letter.” It designates, most 
basically, a written text — a text composed of let- 
ters. And it was, then, directly linked to the ability 
to decipher letters — to literacy. Literature and its 
study were a marker of status and class — of educa- 
tion, culture, manners — and of faith. And, whether 
or not the term and concept of literature in other 
languages (in the Arabic adab, for example) is 


based on the word for “letter” (and it is not in 
Arabic), the historical understanding of literature 
and access to it as the mark of culture and breed- 
ing, of textual access to religious scriptures and 
books, is shared from its earliest origins. 

Religious literature. If specific genres — poetry, 
drama, epic — that are now folded into the modern 
category of literature have existed for millennia, 
so too have written texts. The sacred books of 
the three monotheistic religions — Christianity, 
Judaism, and Islam — though each with their ori- 
gins in the spoken word, were all ultimately 
recorded and passed down as written texts as were 
the sacred texts of many other religions and 
regions. They constitute, then, “religious litera- 
ture.” For such religious literature, what we now 
call the discipline of “literary studies” was more 
properly textual scriptural studies — the study of 
the sacred word. It was a careful, serious, and 
faith-based linguistic endeavor. Thus, the answer 
to the question of whether or not there is an Islamic 
literature im this sense is unquestionably affirma- 
tive. There is a vast and rich body of religious texts 
that we might call - that, in fact, have been called 
for centuries — Islamic or Christian or Jewish or 
Buddhist literature. 

But this is not the literature of modern liter- 
ary studies. And the distinction is crucial, I think. 
In fact, if we are to posit a category of modern 
Islamic literature, its most productive understand- 
ing would not be as a necessarily religious or even 
religiously informed literature. Nor would it nec- 
essarily be a literature written by Muslims. Rather, 
Islamic literature is modern literature informed by 
the great multiple traditions of Islamic culture — 
which suffuse the literary and cultural contexts of 
the modern Arab world (though not only there). 
Thus, “Islamic” culture imbues the visual and tex- 
tual and cultural production by a diverse range of 
artists, regardless of their specific religious affilia- 
tion or of any religious affiliation at all. 

Literacy. Modern literature does, however, bear 
the weight of traditions from across the centuries 
of literature as the written religious text, and of the 
man — or sometimes the woman — of literature as 
he or she who reads and understand the sacred 
word. And modern literature bears the weight of 
traditions for which he or she who reads is, by 
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extension, educated, cultured, mannered, and even 
moral. And the foundation of that morality, cul- 
ture, manner, and education was literacy, defined 
as the ability to read the sacred book or books. So, 
as in late sixteenth-century England: “hes nocht 
sufficient literatur to undirstand the scripture” (he 
hasn’t sufficient literature [or letters] to under- 
stand scriptures) (quoted in Williams 1976, 184). 
Still and already, in the emergence from the classi- 
cal or Byzantine or Islamic or classical Chinese 
worlds, literature and its reading — if not yet its 
study as in the “literary studies” of our present 
topic — was increasingly associated with books of a 
wider purview than sacred texts. In the medieval 
Islamic world, a learned man or woman could read 
the sacred texts of Islam. But he or she could also 
read works of geography, history, philosophy, 
poetry, medicine, and travel narratives. In a paral- 
lel fashion, in the late European medieval world, 
and especially for Renaissance Europe, the con- 
cepts of literacy and literature, while closely inter- 
twined, were also more expansive, including more 
than works of a sacred nature. 

Late 18th — early 20th century. Modern litera- 
ture, in modern as opposed to ancient or classical 
or medieval languages, emerges, then, subsequent 
to the traditions of sacred texts. It is enabled and 
shaped by the spread of a shared vernacular lan- 
guage, by the rise of printing presses, of news- 
papers, of educational systems that began to 
include broader social strata than a royal or court 
or clerical elite. And modern literature is crucially 
informed by the simultaneous modern historical 
movements of nationalism, international capital- 
ism and colonialism — which are, as Etienne Balibar 
sagely reminds us, diversely interwoven. “In a 
sense, every modern nation is a product of colo- 
nization: it has always been to some degree colo- 
nized or colonizing, and sometimes both at the 
same time” (Balibar and Wallerstein 1991, 89). For 
colonizing and colonized peoples, these social, 
economic, and political conditions contributed to 
a notion of literature as more widely accessible, as 
presumably secular, and also as presumably an 
articulation of the history and “character” of a 
(national) people. Modern literature - that is, 
written texts designated and valued as “literary” 
from the period beginning in the late eighteenth 
century to the early nineteenth century — unques- 
tionably enfolded within its boundaries earlier 
written and oral traditions — of sacred texts, of 
oral poetry, of folk song and folk legend, of earlier 
classical or medieval texts. But modern literature 
was pressed into service as the textual illustration 
of the culture and history of a presumably national 
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and modern people. (Alternatively, of course, it 
could be used as “evidence” of the non-modernity 
and non-national or “backward” character of a 
people.) 

The nations emerging as ideological, cultural, 
economic, and political entities from the great 
empires of the “East” and “West” -— from the 
Austro-Hungarian, Ottoman, or Russian Empires — 
or expanding as new imperialist powers — France 
and England, following on their predecessors, 
Portugal and Spain — increasingly sought to legiti- 
mate their aspirations to being (or, in their pre- 
ferred self-image, to already being) modern and 
unified nations via literature (and culture). That is 
to say, modern literature in modern languages is 
implicated far more directly than earlier textual 
traditions in the value-laden categories of empire, 
nation, ethnicity, and race. While these concepts 
and their social realities certainly were not new 
to the modern period, they were doubtless dif- 
ferently relevant and certainly differently config- 
ured for ancient or classical societies or for 
medieval societies or for monotheistic religions 
and their texts. 

The nation-state. The category of modern litera- 
ture, then, increasingly came to be identified with 
(the preferred self-image of) a people or a nation 
and with their modern and vernacular or at least 
modernized national language. In this formula- 
tion, modern literature reveals the essential char- 
acteristics and cultural continuity of a people — 
the general — through its very particularity or 
specificity — the literary text and its particular 
workings. Parenthetically, this formulation of 
modern literature as simultaneously particular — 
the individual literary text and its unique work- 
ings — and general — what the literary text manifests 
about a broader category of a people, a class, a 
nation — echoes a very venerable argument indeed. 
In a classical quarrel between the particular and 
the general, Aristotle’s Poetics designated poetry as 
more universal (and hence more philosophical) 
than history — which is concerned only with the 
particulars. Modern literature seems to want it 
both ways. And one of the tasks of modern literary 
studies, then, would be to trace the workings of 
both in the modern literary text. Thus the disci- 
pline of literary studies as a theoretical reflection 
on and analysis of the creative practice of litera- 
ture was called upon to pay careful attention to 
literature and its organization, to its language and 
linguistic use — to literary content, tropes, images, 
and symbols. For, if sacred texts were a manifesta- 
tion or revelation — or at least a suggestion — of the 
traces of the divine, modern, “secular,” vernacular 
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texts were some sort of manifestation or revelation 
as well, though now no longer of the divine but of 
a people or nation. (Romanticism and its legacies 
also offer us the literary text as the manifestation 
or revelation of the unique style and insight — if of 
an individual author more often than of a people or 
a nation.) This formulation of literature and of its 
concomitant discipline of literary studies was 
largely the articulation of an emerging elite of the 
nascent nation or nation-state. And, not surpris- 
ingly, the preferred self-image of “modern litera- 
ture” and of the discipline of literary studies, as 
of modern nations and elites, was inconceivable 
without the construction of other non-elites, non- 
nationals, and non-moderns. (G. W. F. Hegel’s 
Phenomenology of Spirit with its trajectory of a 
progression of cultural and spiritual development 
of [European] nations or Matthew Arnold’s Cul- 
ture and Anarchy with its exhortation to the teach- 
ing of culture as an antidote to the threat of the 
lower classes are familiar and influential European 
illustrations of this configuration.) 


WOMEN IN ISLAMIC CULTURES 

The crucial importance of this relatively recent 
category of modern literature to the cultural and 
political production of what came to be called, in 
the last decades of the twentieth century, “repre- 
sentations of identity” is critical to a consideration 
of the discipline of literary studies as it attempts to 
account for “women and Islamic cultures.” For in 
earlier formulations of “literary studies,” the study 
of women and/or of Islamic cultures was not in the 
manifest foreground of the discipline; such study 
would barely have registered at the disciplinary 
margins. (Eric Auerbach’s magisterial Mimesis: 
The Representation of Reality in Western Litera- 
ture, though in fact written in the Muslim “East” 
during the Second World War — in Istanbul, 
scarcely attended to “women and Islamic cul- 
tures.” Nor did Wellek and Warren’s Theory of 
Literature, another foundational text for literary 
studies in the first half of the twentieth century. 
More concerned with defining a field and its disci- 
plinary foci that contained a presumably agreed- 
upon literary tradition, “women” or “women and 
Islamic cultures” were not within the range of their 
critical attention.) The categories of “women” and 
“Islamic cultures,” if present at all, would have 
been largely relegated to vaguely titillating quasi- 
anthropological fantasy on the one hand (women) 
and exotic and vaguely titillating quasi-anthropo- 
logical displays that largely confirmed the cultural 
and moral superiority of the west on the other 
(Islamic cultures). (For numerous literary exam- 
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ples of this phenomenon with an astute historical 
view, see Mohja Kahf’s Western Representations 
of the Muslim Woman with its contrast between 
medieval and Renaissance views of Muslim 
women and those of the modern period.) Though 
in fact foundational to the constitution of notions 
of the “modern” and the “West,” since the modern 
must necessarily posit itself against a non- or anti- 
modern and the West against a non- or anti-West, 
women and Islamic cultures were hardly consid- 
ered central to the discipline of literary studies. 
More precisely, they were not considered rele- 
vant. Concerns of linguistic or structural formal- 
ism, discussions of genius and stylistic innovation, 
of civilizational superiority, or of authorial biog- 
raphy dominated the discipline. It is only in 
more recent decades, from the post-Second 
World War period but most especially from the 
1970s, that literary studies turned its attention 
beyond a designated canon of a literary tradition 
that fairly uniformly excluded women and Islamic 
cultures — as it excluded many other peoples and 
cultures. 


POSTCOLONIAL STUDIES 

Edward Said’s Orientalism, based on earlier 
and simultaneous work in France, became a foun- 
dational text for literary studies in the English- 
speaking world of the ways in which this modern 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century construction 
process worked — most specifically for Said, of the 
ways in which the “West” constructed the “East.” 
And in the folds of Said’s analysis of the “Western” 
postulation of a largely imaginary “East” are 
compelling suggestions of the ways in which the 
“West” constructed not just the “East” but itself in 
the process. Said’s Orientalism would become one 
of the founding texts of a field of literary studies — 
“postcolonial studies” — that would include as one 
of its proper objects “women and Islamic cul- 
tures.” And the study of women and/or of Islamic 
cultures from this critical perspective sought not 
just to provide yet another story from yet another 
previously ignored perspective. More radically, 
it sought to refocus the very definition of the 
“Western” itself by illustrating in textual action 
the crucial dependency of elite notions of what was 
“Western” or “male” or “European” or “rational” 
or “civilized” on the creation of what was postu- 
lated as its polar opposite. In this context, the study 
of women and of women in Islamic cultures 
became one among a number of important ways to 
challenge and seek to disassemble the narrative of 
the unremitting march of reason, truth, light, and 
civilization over against the dark, erotic, violent, 
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feminized East. (This deadly series of oppositions 
is still in place, even if with some minor rhetorical 
tinkering, in the early twenty-first century. It is 
lethally mobilized once again to wage war or to 
justify wars already being waged against parts of 
the Arab world, though not only there.) Literary 
studies contributed to this disassembling effort its 
traditionally careful attention to language, to the 
construction of literary form, to the use of image 
and figure, of metaphor and symbol. And these 
characteristics of a (literary or non-literary) text 
were no longer referred to as simply the marks of 
the genius and creativity of an author, a language, 
or a great cultural tradition. They registered the 
fault-lines of exclusion and inclusion, of repression 
and silence, of power and domination. (See Leela 
Gandhi’s Postcolonial Theory for a concise and 
clear formulation by a literary scholar of post- 
colonial theory’s intersections with feminism, 
nationalism, and with the challenge of not effacing 
differences amongst peoples.) 


SUBALTERN STUDIES 

Roughly simultaneous with this Anglo-French 
development in literary studies was the equally 
important and wide-ranging (though not neces- 
sarily literary) work of the subaltern studies group 
in South Asia. (For an introduction to their work, 
see Guha and Spivak, eds., Selected Subaltern 
Studies; for a suggestive extension of Subaltern 
Studies’ South Asian origins elsewhere, including 
to pointed considerations of gender, see Ileana 
Rodriguez, ed. The Latin American Subaltern 
Studies Reader: Latin America Otherwise.) Draw- 
ing from “Eastern” and “Western” theoretical tra- 
ditions, subaltern studies sought to (re)construct 
the story of subaltern or non-dominant history 
that was missing both from colonial and from 
post-independence elite histories of India. They 
focused their intellectual attention on the role of 
groups of people almost completely missing from 
official, elite history — the urban poor, the peas- 
antry, the large masses of people in India who were 
engaged in the making of modern India. In this 
context, the roles of women and of religion were 
included in their field of critical attention. Mining 
official colonial records as well as previously 
ignored historical documents, subaltern studies 
sought not just to construct a counter-narrative 
to an official history that allocates a “spurious 
primacy” to national elites. More boldly, subaltern 
studies as a linguistic, textual, cultural, and histor- 
ical enterprise suggests, at its best, a deconstruc- 
tion or problematizing of the very categories that 
inform colonial and national histories. The theo- 
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ries of cultural, social, and historical change, 
implicit in the work of the subaltern studies group, 
as the (violent) transition between sign systems 
situates its efforts — if metaphorically — on a terrain 
shared with literary studies that would study the 
workings of sign systems in literary texts. 

So too, feminist theories and analyses — particu- 
larly, but not exclusively, with literary focuses — 
would take as their objects of analysis the category 
of “women” as it was absent from or silenced 
in the dominant narrative of “literature” or “cul- 
ture” or “civilization.” (The classic French text is 
Simone de Beauvoir, The Second Sex; for English 
and nineteenth-century English literature in partic- 
ular, rather than language as a whole in de Beau- 
voir, one of the classic early texts is Gilbert and 
Gubar’s Madwoman in the Attic.) And the cate- 
gorical rubric of “women” grew to include not 
only a putatively universal concept of “woman” 
but also women “elsewhere.” (For an incisive cri- 
tique of feminism’s myopia, see Chandra Talpade 
Mohanty’s still important essay of the mid-198os, 
“Under Western Eyes: Feminist Scholarship and 
Colonial Discourses.”) This acknowledgment of 
women elsewhere — that is, outside of the presum- 
ably white, European origins of the “Western” 
feminist movement (though this construction of 
the origins of Western feminism ignores a rich 
array of women’s activism that is neither) — 
included various kinds of attention to “women in 
Islamic cultures.” As well, to the extent that French 
intellectual life in the post-Second World War 
period was directly confronted with and chal- 
lenged by the French colonial legacy in North 
Africa, most famously in Algeria, French political, 
literary and feminist theories were even more 
explicitly drawn to a consideration of “women 
and Islamic cultures.” The situation of women 
in Islamic cultures became an object of political 
or historical or literary attention for some femi- 
nist thought. (See, for example, the work of the 
Algerian-Jewish-French feminist theorist, Héléne 
Cixous, but also the work of sociologist Marnia 
Lazreg, or literary scholar Winifred Woodhull, or 
that of Miriam Cooke or Fedwa Malti-Douglas, 
the latter two writers informed by the French 
feminist tradition if not necessarily operating 
from within its parameters.) And, albeit with 
uneven attention to their rich and diverse tradi- 
tions, writings by women from or in the Islamic 
worlds began to be translated. (For excellent and 
accomplished translations and contextualization, 
see for example, the work of Marilyn Booth or of 
Salma Khadra Jayyusi and the Project for the 
Translation of Arabic, which she directs.) In addi- 
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tion, the influence of psychoanalytic theory — 
originating in the work of the nineteenth-century 
Austrian “father of psychoanalysis,” Sigmund 
Freud, and evolving substantially in the work 
of the twentieth-century psychoanalytic theorist, 
Jacques Lacan, and the numerous appropriations 
of his work — in the field of feminist literary stud- 
ies is noteworthy in this instance as it summons 
attention to language and its (often unintentional) 
tropic use as an optic for understanding gendered 
cultures. (See, for example, Evelyn Accad’s Sex- 
uality and War or the insightful performance of a 
literary analysis profoundly informed by psycho- 
analysis and by questions of race and gender — 
though the focus of her attention is not women and 
Islamic cultures — in Barbara Johnson’s excellent 
The Feminist Difference: Literature, Psychoanaly- 
sis, Race, and Gender.) 


CONCLUSION 

This brief survey of broad categories of thought 
and analysis — of modern literature and its atten- 
dant discipline of literary studies, of attention to 
(or ignoring of) “women and Islamic cultures” — 
reiterates an abiding concern of literary studies 
that has inflected that discipline’s effort to “study” 
women and Islamic cultures. Postcolonial or femi- 
nist or subaltern studies have each refocused atten- 
tion on women and (Islamic) cultures within the 
field of literary studies. (See also the compelling 
intersection of these approaches in a work such as 
Ania Loomba’s Colonialism/Postcolonialism.) 

Studying literature — learning to read with care- 
ful attention to language and form, to structure 
and content, to historical and social context, to lit- 
erary traditions — provides a way of reading and 
“Jearn[ing] to learn from the singular and unverifi- 
able” of literature (Spivak 1998, 145, n. 49). It can 
remind us, if only figuratively, of how we “study” 
and “read” the world beyond the literary text. A 
great diversity of epistemologies (ways of know- 
ing), theories (generalized optics or ways of see- 
ing), and methods (ways of disciplinary practice) 
inhabits the discipline of literary studies. Never- 
theless it attempts to take up questions of gender 
(“women”), of relative cultural difference (“Isla- 
mic cultures”), and of unequal relations of cultural 
and social power — though it has not always done 
so — literary studies can afford a useful reminder of 
the ways in which the study of literature teaches us 
to read, to query, and to learn differently, and to be 
attentive to the silences, lapses, and ambiguities of 
(literary) language, text, and context. 

If literature interrupts the familiar use patterns 
and conventions of language, in so doing it offers 
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an opportunity to the reader to reflect anew on the 
(literary) word, on the literary world, and on 
the extra-literary world. If literature interrupts the 
familiar use patterns and conventions of language, 
it can also engage in a similar and similarly pro- 
ductive interruption of patterns and conventions 
of thought. It can call attention to the ways in 
which the unheeding or intellectually careless 
study of women and Islamic cultures can construct 
away the object of critical attention. For inclusive 
study carries its own dangers, as Gayatri Chakra- 
vorty Spivak shrewdly signals: 


This demand [on the inhabitant of the Third 
World to speak up as an authentic ethnic fully repre- 
sentative of his or her tradition]...in principle 
ignores an open secret: that an ethnicity untroubled by 
the vicissitudes of history and neatly accessible as an 
object of investigation is a confection to which the dis- 
ciplinary pieties of the anthropologist, the intellectual 
curiosity of the early colonials and the European schol- 
ars partly inspired by them, as well as the indigenous 
elite nationalists, by way of the culture of imperialism, 
contributed their labors, and the (proper) object (of 
investigation) is therefore “lost” (1998, 60). 


Yet still, within the field of literary studies as it 
reads and studies literature, “learning to learn” 
from the “singular and the unverifiable,” we might 
also learn to learn from that which is not the 
same, not a confection of repeatable identity, not 
simply a quiescent object for literary or any other 
study. We might also be able to learn to learn from 
women in Islamic cultures. And perhaps about 
women and Islamic cultures. All the while ques- 
tioning those categories of thought that appear to 
us as a given — “women” or “culture” or “litera- 
ture,” or yes, even “Islamic.” 
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Mary Layoun 


Oral History 


The revival of oral history was spearheaded in 
the 1950s and 1960s by socialist historians 
who sought to chronicle the lives of the working 
classes and ordinary people. With the establish- 
ment of the British Oral History Society in 
the 1970s, an international movement gained 
momentum and a number of projects with radical 
sociopolitical agendas were initiated. In general, 
by shifting attention from the annals of the rich 
and famous, the subject matter of official history, 
and by giving primacy to the lives of ordinary 
people, oral history was perceived as a powerful 
tool for radical social transformation and democ- 
ratization. Feminist historians, in response to the 
question posed by the women’s movement, 
“Where are the women in history?” set out to 
redress the balance by searching for women who 
had been marginalized or silenced in official 
histories. Documentation of the oral history of 
women was conducted within a feminist agenda 
that consciously sought to recover silenced voices, 
to challenge dominant histories that excluded 
women’s experiences, and hence to effect social 
change. The motto of most pioneering projects 
was: research by women, about women, and for 
women. 

From the moment of inception, the discipline of 
oral history has been at the center of debate and 
controversy. To begin with, its legitimacy was, 
and still is, challenged by traditional historians 
who question the reliability of oral sources and 
cast doubt on their truth value. Objectivity as a 
principle of historical research is pitted against the 
assumed subjectivity of oral accounts. Oral histo- 
rians have had to fight to gain acceptance for their 
sources and to enlarge the space for historical 
research. They pointed out that although histori- 
ans have always resorted to oral accounts for ver- 
ifying their records, it was only in the nineteenth 
century that institutionalized academic research 
privileged archival sources and undermined oral 
narratives. They also drew upon postmodern the- 
ories that exposed the myth of “objectivity” in the 
various sciences and demonstrated how all 
scientific research projects were laden with 
assumptions and prejudices of a situated knower 
who belonged to a particular sociopolitical con- 
text. Moreover, they argued that one of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of oral history was that 


it was not so much about what happened, as it 
was about the meaning of what happened. And, 
to understand the complexities of meaning, we 
needed to pay attention to the processes of con- 
struction and articulation of this meaning. 

In other words, orality and the workings of 
memory become key principles in oral history 
research. Oral historians succeeded in revising the 
two concepts that were used to undermine oral 
history by giving them primacy and value. They 
challenged the Eurocentric binary opposition 
which privileged literacy over orality and uncov- 
ered the inherent potential of oral traditions and 
narratives in shaping social consciousness and 
effecting social transformation. For example, 
Alessandro Portelli foregrounded the workings of 
memory, and maintained that the perceived un- 
reliability of oral sources was in fact a strength 
rather than a weakness, because “memory is not a 
passive depository of facts, but an active process 
of creation of meanings... changes reveal the 
narrator’s effort to make sense of the past and to 
give a form to their lives, and set the interview 
and the narrative in their historical context” 
(Portelli 1990, 53-6). He also highlighted the 
orality of the oral narrative, drawing attention to 
matters of language, intonation, narrative form, 
and subjectivity. Like the best work on oral his- 
tory, Portelli’s approach is interdisciplinary. Oral 
historians have drawn upon insights and research 
methodologies developed within the fields of 
anthropology, sociology, literary criticism, linguis- 
tics, cultural studies, and psychology. This has 
moved the debates on oral history from the con- 
fines of what is true or false, fact or fiction, to the 
realms of consciousness, awareness, and the rela- 
tionship between social memory and subjectivity. 


INTERPRETING MEMORY 

The interpretation of oral narratives has been 
the primary concern of historians in the last 
decade. In an influential work, Luisa Passerini 
pointed out that “the raw material of oral history 
consists not just in factual statements, but is pre- 
eminently an expression and representation of 
culture, and therefore includes not only literal 
narrations but also the dimension of memory, ide- 
ology and subconscious desires” (Passerini 1998, 
54). Old sociological models for analyzing life 
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stories are relinquished in favor of concepts devel- 
oped within the discipline of literary criticism, 
such as narratology and textual analysis. 
Researchers have approached oral interviews as 
discourse, as text, and as narrative. Some have 
explored not only the verbal, but also the nonver- 
bal language of the text, highlighting the perfor- 
mative aspects of the dialogue situation inscribed 
in all interviews. To give one specific example, 
Kathryn Anderson and Dana Jack offered three 
approaches for listening to an oral narrative. The 
first focuses on the narrator’s “moral language” 
where relations between self-concept and cultural 
norms are evaluated. The second attends to the 
narrator’s “meta-statements,” which reveal the 
perceived discrepancy between what is expected 
and what is actually said. The third explores “the 
logic of the narrative,” paying attention to repeti- 
tions, inconsistencies, choices, and other textual 
issues (Anderson and Jack 1991, 18-20). 
Researchers have also been concerned with the 
social implications of these interpretations of 
modes of subjectivity. In fact, many have ex- 
pressed their alarm and dismay at what is per- 
ceived as a move away from the social to the 
subjective. The challenge has been how to deduce 
from an analysis of narrative techniques gen- 
eral indications about social memory and social 
structures. In “What is Social in Oral History?” 
Samuel Schrager suggests a number of strategies 
for linking the individual with the social. He 
compares the similarities and differences between 
the narratives of the same event; he explores the 
implications of the position of the teller to the 
events; and finally and most importantly he exam- 
ines the ambivalences and complexities of the 
shifting points of view that the narrator adopts in 
order to present his perspective as well as the per- 
spective of others in his community. Through an 
analysis of a primarily literary concept, the point 
of view, Schrager is able to go beyond the subjec- 
tivity of the speaker and to shed light on the social 
forces at work (Schrager 1998, 76-7). 
Researchers have also shown interest in the 
gendered dimensions of oral narratives. Drawing 
upon linguistics and narrative psychology, they 
raised questions about the potential differences 
between men and women in modes of speech and 
communication, in their presentation of them- 
selves, in interpreting questions, and so forth. 
Feminist researchers have argued that women’s 
oral narratives can only be understood within the 
sociopolitical context that devalues women’s con- 
cerns and perspectives. Hence, women are more 
liable than men to understate their interests and to 
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undermine their achievements or their activities. 
Also, and again unlike men, women’s life stories 
are not only about their relation with the world, 
but they are also usually told in response to the 
representations of women in society as a whole. 
Gender as a category of analysis and interpreta- 
tion of oral narratives has benefited substantially 
from the noted boom in autobiographical theory 
and women’s writings in the last decade of the 
twentieth century. 


ETHICAL AND THEORETICAL 

DEBATES 

The growing vitality of scholarship on oral nar- 
ratives has led to a revision of many of the initial 
concepts and approaches that inspired the field in 
the early phase. The initial feminist motto of 
doing research by women, about women, and for 
women has come under close scrutiny on ethical 
and theoretical grounds. The ethical dilemma fac- 
ing oral historians centers on the unequal power 
relations embedded in the interview dynamics. 
Like feminist anthropologists, who have made 
a concerted effort to counter the hierarchical 
relationship between the interviewer and the 
interviewee in traditional anthropological prac- 
tices — emphasizing participant observation 
methods, more interaction between the two par- 
ties involved, less distance — oral historians have 
posed some disturbing questions about their fem- 
inist goals. How does the interview really benefit 
the women concerned? How does it support or 
advance their agendas? What happens when the 
interviewer and the interviewed have conflicting 
agendas? Whose voice is finally heard when 
the interview is published or made public by the 
researcher? Who has the final control over the 
manuscript? To what extent does the interviewed 
woman control “her words”? Finally, what are 
the real political consequences of doing oral his- 
tory? Will textual analysis that exposes oppressive 
hegemonic discourses succeed in changing the sit- 
uation of women in the real world? 

As an example of an attempt to deal specifi- 
cally with the last question, Claudia Salazar 
(1991) offered a number of strategies for action, 
which include inverting the hierarchies of dis- 
course, making the marginal central, and develop- 
ing forms of community based writing. Sondra 
Hale (1991) also raised many of the issues men- 
tioned in relation to her experience interviewing 
a leading Sudanese feminist, and proceeded a step 
further. After reflecting on questions about the 
fallacy of shared goals and who is entitled to use 
whom in an interview situation, she found that 
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her experience gave her some valuable insights 
regarding “the flaws in certain western feminist 
ideas about methodology”. She argued that the 
trend to privilege the process over the product has 
led to a great deal of personalizing and some false 
assumptions about identification that have only 
curtailed the analytic abilities of the researcher. 
Many researchers have suggested that a critical 
self-awareness of unequal power relations and 
methodological problems can contribute towards 
an amelioration of research hierarchies. Others 
are extremely sceptical about the effectiveness of 
this, perceiving it to be an indulgent catharsis that 
does not lead to any changes in the power hierar- 
chies and only serves to make researchers feel bet- 
ter about themselves. 

Current theoretical debates mainly revolve 
around the postmodern turn in the analysis of 
historical texts, and the problematic of “experi- 
ence.” Postmodern theories have led to many 
insights regarding the interpretation of oral nar- 
ratives, bringing to the fore issues of language 
and subjectivity. Nevertheless, many historians 
are becoming critical of what they perceive to 
be an exaggerated emphasis on the textuality 
and the constructed nature of the oral text. 
They are concerned that the question of agency 
will inevitably be subsumed within a postmodern 
indeterminacy, and that the search for historical 
causality will be abandoned. The challenge to 
researchers can be summarized in this question: 
how can postmodern insights in language and 
subjectivity be combined with a materialist analy- 
sis of history? 

The issue of interpreting “experience” is equally 
challenging. Feminist research in history has been 
prompted by a belief in the necessity of giving 
voice to women as a prerequisite for empower- 
ment. Along with several other theorists, Gayatri 
Spivak (1985) asked whether the subaltern could 
speak and be heard in spite of dominant cultural 
formations that had already set the rules of dis- 
course, and that inevitably direct and shape mean- 
ing and consciousness. She drew attention to 
two issues: first to the assumed ability/disability 
of the speaker to express or construct her sub- 
jectivity outside/inside the domain of dominant 
discursive practices; and second to the role of 
the mediator/researcher/oral historian, mediating 
between the voice and the world. Furthermore, 
voices do not exist in a vacuum: they operate — 
they are constructed, voiced, and understood — 
within historically specific discourses and situated 
regimes of truth. Joan Scott (1991) makes a case 
for a vigilant “historicizing” of experience to 


avoid the pitfalls of equating experience with 
truth. 

On another level, shared experience, or the 
assumed sisterhood between women from differ- 
ent backgrounds, has been radically revised by 
researchers. Again, the postmodern emphasis on 
diversity and specificity, as well as the critiques 
of essentialist categories that lumped people 
together in unrealistic groups and alliances, have 
highlighted differences at the expense of similari- 
ties. Researchers engaged themselves in investigat- 
ing the implications of differences in class, race, 
gender, and culture for the mediator and inter- 
preter of women’s experiences. To what extent 
can we understand the complexities of different 
experiences, given the fact that both researcher 
and researched speak from constructed positions 
that reflect a host of different variables? These 
directions, particularly with the focus on issues of 
“othering” and representation, have raised ques- 
tions about the shifting boundaries between the 
researcher and the researched, about who is enti- 
tled to do research about whom, and about who 
can be considered an insider or an outsider, about 
who has the prerogative to speak for whom. 


THE ORAL HISTORY OF WOMEN IN 

ISLAMIC CULTURES 

In addition to the debates about oral history in 
general, documenting, disseminating, and con- 
ducting practical and theoretical research on the 
oral narratives of women in Islamic cultures raise 
further questions. These are intricately linked to 
the challenges presented to the editors of this 
encyclopedia in the process of defining concepts, 
identifying potential audiences and making diffi- 
cult decisions about processes of inclusion and 
exclusion. How can we represent the narratives 
of Muslim women to an international (English 
speaking) audience, given that the existing repre- 
sentations of Islam, Islamic cultures, and women 
in Islamic cultures are subject to very serious 
international power struggles that are further 
complicated by a colonial heritage? A discussion 
of this issue needs to address two points: the influ- 
ence of the colonial past on the representation of 
women in Islamic cultures in the present, and the 
geopolitical implications of the production and 
dissemination of knowledge. 

Negative representations of “Muslim woman” 
dominate colonial discourses in the past as well 
as in the present. She is the quintessentially 
traditional, or even “backward” “other,” who 
functions as the perfect antithesis to the superior 
and modern self of the Western woman. Her 
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perceived weakness or disadvantaged position 
within her culture is used to support claims about 
the intrinsic backwardness and “anti-modern” 
condition of Islamic cultures. As a reaction, 
women became instituted in their cultures as the 
bearers of tradition and gradually became the 
symbols of those “unchanging” qualities in 
Islamic cultures that have been successfully pre- 
served by Muslim societies in spite of Western 
colonial onslaught. Hence, current representa- 
tions of women in Islamic cultures are caught 
between colonial and nationalist discourses. And 
most discussions of the representations of women 
are forced to carry the burden of this legacy: they 
may react to it, challenge it, deconstruct its 
assumptions, but they cannot disregard it. 

This leads to the second point regarding the 
effect of geography on the production of knowl- 
edge. More specifically, what is the state of oral 
history projects recording the life stories of 
women in the Arab world? To date, there are no 
formally established institutions that house oral 
history archives of women in Arab countries. 
There are a number of projects and some publica- 
tions. In Tunis, a series of projects on women’s 
oral narratives was conducted in association with 
the oral history unit in the Institute of the History 
of the Nationalist Movement in the University 
of Tunisia I. In Palestine, a project to document 
the political oral history of Palestinian women 
was undertaken by the Ministry of Planning and 
International Cooperation. In Egypt, the Women 
and Memory Forum has initiated a project to 
build an oral history archive of voices of Egyptian 
women who played a role in public life in the 
first half of the twentieth century. Still, the bulk 
of the work done to document oral narratives 
of women is conducted by anthropologists for 
the purpose of a research publication, and the 
sources or the oral material do not end up in an 
archive that could be made available to other 
researchers. 

Added to this, most of the scholarship on 
women in Islamic cultures is produced by West- 
ern researchers, or researchers situated in Western 
universities or research organizations. Conse- 
quently, all the theoretical paradigms and assump- 
tions behind the work have not been produced 
within the countries under research, but by the 
countries doing the research. This point is further 
complicated if we take into consideration other 
variables that regulate the research relationship 
between East and West, such as the modest aca- 
demic standards of local research institutions, the 
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scarcity of resources available to local researchers, 
as well as the unequal power relations of many 
Muslim countries vis-a-vis the “West.” 

All of this poses some troubling questions 
regarding the production and consumption of 
knowledge. Who produces knowledge and for 
what purpose? Who is the consumer of knowl- 
edge and how is it assimilated and used? The fate 
of the oral narratives of women in Islamic cultures 
is intricately linked to the politics of production, 
reception, and consumption in a global context. 
What a narrative means varies depending on the 
geopolitics of reception. Issues of interpretation 
and theoretical and ethical dilemmas facing oral 
historians discussed here gain urgency within a 
context of contested meanings and power strug- 
gles. The final challenge remains: to what extent 
can “women in Islamic cultures” gain control 
over their voices, or the representation of their 
voices? 

To conclude, I wish to refer to the fortunes of 
Nawal al-Sa‘dawi, the prominent Egyptian femi- 
nist, as a case in point. In an article about the 
framing and reception of al-Sa‘dawi in the West, 
Amal Amireh found that in spite of her visibility 
and strong presence in Western academia, she has 
not succeeded in controlling her representation. 
She traces how al-Sa‘dawi became entangled in “a 
story of resistance and complicity” where she 
often had to confront forces beyond her control 
(Amireh 2000, 219). The story makes the respon- 
sibility of representing women in Islamic cultures 
a formidable, but worthwhile, task. 
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Orientalism 


INTRODUCTION 

There is no doubt that Edward Said’s Oriental- 
ism (1978) caused a considerable stir in a variety 
of fields, including gender, postcolonial, cultural, 
and literary studies, and, more generally, the fields 
of cinema, photography, and painting. Said’s thesis 
attracted much attention and admiration and 
also criticism. It has been vehemently debated, 
(mis)appropriated, extensively quoted, (mis)un- 
derstood, simplified, and reinterpreted in so many 
various ways that the task of covering the impact 
of Orientalism on the study of women and Islamic 
cultures has become far from simple. 

By questioning the assumptions of the various 
paradigms of thought about the “Orient” as a sys- 
tem of representations constructed by Western 
travelers, academics, and the Western empire, Said 
demonstrated how the Orient was a counter-mir- 
ror image of the “other”, the superior West. His 
thesis, that the depiction of a single cohesive Ori- 
ent leads to the essentializing and stereotyping of 
images, whereby the Orient is classified as back- 
ward, unchanging, irrational, menacing, and to be 
dominated sexually, was challenging. The harem 
and bammam fantasies, key tropes in European 
imagination, were more than ever put to the fore as 
stereotypical sexual symbols of the imagined East. 
Salient for our purpose here is that, looking into 
nineteenth-century travel and literary accounts, 
Said touched upon the issue of Western male 
fantasies: the feminine and weak Orient had to 
undergo the conquest of the powerful sexually 
dominant West. He is given the credit for making 
us aware of the notion of gendered colonialism. 
It is doubtful, however, that Said’s work should 
be viewed as being mainly concerned with gender 
issues per se, or that his work intentionally focused 
on sexuality and image construction. Nevertheless, 
his thesis certainly stimulated anthropological and 
historical studies; a rethinking took place concern- 
ing the intricate relations of domination between 
the West and the East. Said’s thesis led to a refine- 
ment of feminist approaches and the boosting of 
postcolonial studies; it was Said who first associ- 
ated travelers’ sexual fantasies with escapism to 
the Orient. This awareness resulted in a significant 
intellectual production that borrowed its approach 
from Foucault and his theorizing on power, and 
aimed at deconstructing the stereotypes in scholar- 


ship on Muslim societies. Said’s work has been 
continued by many others, such as Mary Louise 
Pratt, Peter Hulme, Homi Bhabha, Rana Kabbani, 
and Gayatri Spivak (Mills 1992, 2). Since the 
appearance of Orientalism, an amazing quan- 
tity of works in various fields of humanity has 
emerged. Post-Said intellectual production focused 
on biases, stereotypical cultural representations, 
and preconceived assumptions about gender in the 
colonial and the postcolonial period. This has been 
undertaken on two levels: through textual analysis 
and in anthropological studies. 


THE FANTASIES OF THE ORIENT 

What triggered the interest of feminists regard- 
ing sexual fantasies was Said’s stimulating analysis 
of the travel writing of Gérard de Nerval and 
Gustave Flaubert and their vision of Oriental fem- 
ininity, which had a macabre bent. He observes 
that Flaubert’s field notes betray a taste for per- 
verse, excessive animality but with extreme refine- 
ment (Said 1978, 184). Perhaps the relationship 
Flaubert had with Kuchuk Hanem, the prostitute, 
her learned sensuality, delicacy, and (according to 
Flaubert) mindless coarseness (Said 1978, 186-7) 
is what triggered the interest in West-East sexual 
dynamics in Said’s work. Flaubert’s perceptions of 
Kuchuk Hanem are of dumb, irreducible sexual- 
ity, and emotional carelessness. Kuchuk is a dis- 
turbing symbol of fecundity, peculiarly Oriental in 
her luxuriant and seemingly unbounded sexuality 
(Said 1978, 187). She is the prototype of Flaubert’s 
Salambo. Said argues that both Flaubert and Ner- 
val displayed sadomasochistic tastes, a fascination 
with the macabre, with the notion of the femme 
fatale, and with secrecy and occultism. This 
explains their attraction towards such figures as 
Cleopatra, Salome, and Isis (Said 1978, 180). 


DECONSTRUCTION IN MULTIPLE 

FIELDS 

In the wake of post-Orientalism came an 
enormous deconstructionist movement involving 
textual analysis and historical, sociological, and 
anthropological studies that rethought the rela- 
tionship between empire and colonized. Deniz 
Kandiyoti criticized some varieties of post-Orien- 
talist scholarship: “they often remain locked into 
the categories of colonizers versus colonized, East 
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versus West, Islam versus Christianity, Western Self 
versus Native Other in ways that keep our gaze 
fixed upon the discursive hegemony of the West. 
This usually occurs to the detriment of more self- 
referential analysis of culture and society which 
should inform local feminist criticism” (Kandiyoti 
1996, 16). 

The debate even had resonance among urban 
planners and sociologists who looked at colonial 
city planning from the perspective of the dia- 
lectical relationship between the so called tradi- 
tional “Islamic city” versus the open, modern, grid 
architecture and boulevard planning of the colo- 
nial town. For example, Zeynep Celik’s Urban 
Forms and Colonial Confrontations: Algiers under 
French Rule points to the imagined gendered sen- 
suality of the casbah of Algiers. In colonial litera- 
ture, as well as among French architects and 
colonial administrators, the casbah became identi- 
fied with a single, undifferentiated, and sensual 
woman (Celik 1997, 22). This image was probably 
associated with the difficulty of penetrating the 
mysterious space of that old and tortuous part of 
the town. Celik notes that French intellectuals, the 
military, and administrative officers made Algerian 
woman the “key symbol of the colony’s cultural 
identity” (Celik 1997, 22). Also concerned with 
the gendered imaginary, Mrinalini Sinha’s Colonial 
Masculinity: The “Manly Englishman” and the 
“Effeminate Bengali” in the Late Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, researches the sharp stereotypes created by 
the colonial encounter between the British and the 
Bengalis during the nineteenth century. The British 
were perpetuating ideal notions of masculinity 
identified with a love for sports such as hunting, 
disdain for bookishness, and being ready for any- 
thing. The Bengali babu was seen as the antithesis 
of this image. He was portrayed as “effeminate, 
bookish, lustful, languorous and lacking self-disci- 
pline.” Sinha argues throughout her work that the 
categories of the colonizer and the colonized are 
neither fixed nor self-evident (Sinha 1995, vii). 

In Colonial Fantasies (1998), Meyda Yegenoglu 
provides a rich and fascinating study of the cultural 
representation of the West to itself through the 
other. She looks into Orientalism and its articula- 
tion of sexual and cultural differences. She ana- 
lyzes both gendered categories and Orientalism in 
order to reformulate the Orientalist discourse. She 
focuses on the concepts of fantasy and desire and 
relates them to a historically specific construction 
and to a collective process. She looks precisely at 
how the veil, the practice of veiling, and the harem 
have been perceived and gazed at in Western fan- 
tasies, starting with Frantz Fanon’s observations 


about the veil in Algeria. The Orient was seen as 
the embodiment of sensuality; it was understood in 
feminine terms. The harem represented the mys- 
terious world of the Orient, the hidden and for- 
bidden space of women. Yegenoglu rethinks the 
accounts of Western female travelers and how they 
supplemented male accounts with “knowledge 
from inside.” 

Domesticating the Empire (Clancy-Smith and 
Gouda 1998) is a stimulating edited volume 
addressing a variety of subjects related to post- 
colonial studies, gender, and Orientalism. Sexual- 
ity, Creole, images of femininity, and relationships 
between Javanese domestic servants and Dutch 
women in the empire are beautifully treated. The 
chapter by Pamela Pattynama is an interesting 
discussion of interracial sexuality in The Hidden 
Force, by Dutch colonial novelist Louis Couper- 
ous. This is one of the best known Dutch novels set 
in the East India Netherlands. It narrates the “mys- 
teries” of the Oriental world. In Pattynama’s read- 
ing, this novel reveals a mixture of Orientalism, 
covert sexual desire, and Western ambivalence. 
Emphasis is placed on the Creole femme fatale, 
the good looking Indo-European who is sexually 
threatening. Sara Mills’s Discourses of Difference 
is concerned with the large quantity of travel writ- 
ing by British women in the period of “high impe- 
rialism” in the nineteenth century. Mills focuses on 
three travel accounts: Alexandra David-Neel, My 
Journey to Lhasa (1927), Mary Kingsley, Travels 
in West Africa (1897), and Nina Mazuchelli, The 
Indian Alps and How We Crossed Them (1876). 
Mills argues that discursive frameworks varied 
according to the colonial situation. She attempts to 
locate women travelers within the colonial context 
rather than seeing them as individuals struggling 
against social conventions of the Victorian period. 
She finds Edward Said and Michel Foucault in- 
spiring but disappointing for feminists: they both 
ignore women writers in their work, Said mention- 
ing only one woman writer, Gertrude Bell (Mills 
1991, 13). 

Reina Lewis’s Gendering Orientalism considers 
nineteenth-century women’s involvement in visual 
Orientalism, focusing on two cultural productions: 
the Orientalist paintings of the French artist Hen- 
riette Browne (active 1855-78) and the implicitly 
Orientalist depiction of the Jew as the Orientalized 
other in George Eliot’s novel Daniel Deronda 
(1876). Lewis concentrates on the relationship 
between imperialism, women, and culture. She 
discusses the complexity and plurality of the links 
between gender, race, and subjectivity, and par- 
ticularly how the position of women varies: 
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“Women’s differential, gendered access to the posi- 
tionalities of imperial discourse produced a gaze 
on the Orient and the Orientalized ‘Other’ that 
registered difference less pejoratively and less 
absolutely than was implied by Said’s original for- 
mulation” (Lewis 1996, 4). Women’s Orientalism 
is difficult to categorize as being either supportive 
or oppositional; rather it is fragmented (quoted 
from Liddle and Rai 1998, 499). Lewis’s book is 
aesthetically very appealing and it is enriched by 
the contrast of the paintings of Browne with other 
male contemporary painters. Both Mills and Lewis 
highlight the multiple and diverse positions within 
Orientalist discourse. 

In Black Body: Women, Colonialism, and Space, 
Radhika Mohanram reflects on the continual recat- 
egorization she underwent in the United States and 
New Zealand. She was variously classified as an 
Indian national, as “black” in New Zealand, and as 
“brown” in America. This led her to consider the 
process of representation in relation to Western 
notions of identity. Her work focuses on theories of 
identity in the context of place and landscape, and 
to do this she explores the female body and notions 
of embodiment. Mohanram attempts to relate the 
concept of place/landscape to postcolonial studies, 
which incorporates “the politics of place/displace- 
ment, the concept of diasporic identity versus 
indigenous identity, the identity of woman in the 
nation and the spatial construction of femininity, 
the identity of the black body and its natural rela- 
tionship to nature and landscape as opposed to that 
of the white body and its relationship to knowl- 
edge” (Mohanram 1999, xv). 


ALTERNATIVE VOICES 

One consequence of the deconstruction of Ori- 
entalism was the emergence of alternative and plu- 
ral voices stemming from the colonized other. It is 
important here to mention the work of Gayatri 
Spivak (1985) who questioned the possibility of 
recovering subaltern voices, including women. On 
the other hand, the growing consciousness of the 
multiplicity of voices facilitated the opening of 
new fields of knowledge. In postcolonial studies 
textual analysis of empire literature with a dialec- 
tical perspective flowered. The mirrored colonized/ 
colonizers discourse and representations were dis- 
cussed and the concept of the interplay between 
gender, race, and hybridity was refined. The vari- 
ety of voices engaged in discussions of the emer- 
gence of alternative modernities. Cynthia Nelson 
and Shahnaz Rouse examine the lives of three 
women from different cultures (one Egyptian, 
Doria Shafiq, and Jahanara Shahnawaz and 
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Hamida Akhtar Hussein from the Indian subconti- 
nent). They hold that “the colonized ‘other’ in her 
confrontation with modernity generates various 
forms of struggles and ways of speaking which 
articulate and grapple with the contradictions that 
modernity generates” (Nelson and Rouse 2000, 
97). The contradictions contained within moder- 
nity create a plurality of voices and generate differ- 
ent languages and idioms through which women’s 
struggles for rights come to be articulated (Nelson 
and Rouse 2000, 97). Following the same mood, 
Hoda Elsadda published in Arabic an edited vol- 
ume, Aswat badila (Alternative voices), which 
contains translated works of intellectuals con- 
cerned with Third-World feminist and subaltern 
studies, including Gayatri Spivak, Mervat Hatem, 
Deniz Kandiyoti, Afsaneh Najmabadi, Anne 
McClintock, Uma Narayan, and others, evidence 
that postcolonial and subaltern studies are gaining 
momentum in the Middle East. Cynthia Nelson’s 
excellent article, “Old Wine, New Bottles: Reflec- 
tions and Projections concerning Research on 
Women in the Middle East,” provides an extensive 
panorama of previous anthropological studies; the 
problems and issues encountered in the study of 
women in the Middle East points to the paradig- 
matic shifts that took place from the late 1960s 
onwards in Western social sciences. 

Lila Abu-Lughod’s Remaking Women is another 
work that looks at the issues of modernity, nation- 
state building, and postcolonialism in relation to 
the history of feminism in the Middle East. In 
rethinking the Woman Question in the Middle 
East, Abu-Lughod’s main concern is to look at how 
“notions of modernity have been produced and 
reproduced through being opposed to the non- 
modern in dichotomies ranging from the mod- 
ern/primitive of philosophy and anthropology to 
the modern/traditional of Western social theory 
and modernization theory, not to mention the 
West/non-West that is implied in most of these 
dichotomies” (Abu-Lughod 1998, 7). 


INDIGENOUS VERSUS “WESTERN” ? 

One could view the debate over alternative 
modernities as a continuity of the older discussion 
of the decolonization of anthropology and social 
sciences and the attempt to indigenize social sci- 
ences. This discussion tackled the domain of the 
sociology of knowledge; the conditions and the 
fields of the production of knowledge were put 
into question. In recent years social scientists have 
raised issues related to the struggle in the field 
between indigenous and international scholars. 
The issue of whose knowledge counted more and 
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the bargaining over who knows reality better were 
also addressed. The debate over the indigenization 
of social sciences as a postcolonial discourse and 
the varying competing forces within the sociologi- 
cal field was analyzed by Morsy, Nelson, Saad, and 
Sholkamy (1991). In feminist studies this critique 
triggered discussions about the biases of Western 
ethnography in looking into the “other” as a sub- 
ject of study. Also at the forefront of debate was 
the issue of the status of the insider/outsider, the 
“outsider within,” and the “indigenous” (mostly 
female) observer studying her own society, but from 
a different class and cultural background. One of 
the first studies to broaden the scope of anthropo- 
logical studies for the next generation was the 
edited work by Soraya Altorki and Camillia Fawzi 
El-Solh, Arab Women in the Field: Studying Your 
Own Society. Nadje Al-Ali’s Secularism, Gender, 
and the State in the Middle East is another work in 
which, by deconstructing dichotomies such as East 
and West, indigenous and Western, the author 
reveals the breadth of the discourse of secular- 
oriented women activists in Egypt. While Al-Ali 
expresses admiration for Said’s Orientalism and 
Culture and Imperialism, she wishes to transcend 
the discourse of Orientalism (AI-Ali 2000a, 22). 
She borrows heavily from Edward Said, Lila Abu- 
Lughod, and Gayatri Spivak to delineate a criticism 
of the term postcolonialism. Al-Ali points to the 
vast literature that debates the concept as applied 
to various historical moments. The periodization 
and the use of “post” imply that the chapter on 
colonialism has ended. Furthermore, postcolonial 
scholars are criticized for “their complicity with 
western ‘high theory’ and their embeddedness in 
western academic institutions” (Al-Ali 2000a, 22). 

In an instructive article on the state of the art in 
gender studies today, Lila Abu-Lughod addresses 
the issue of the impact of Said’s Orientalism on 
gender studies. She argues that “the historical 
recovery of feminism in the Middle East, emerging 
from this new abundance of research, has, in turn, 
stimulated a re-examination of that central issue 
in Orientalism, East/West issues” (Abu-Lughod 
2001, ror). Her focus is the Middle East in relation 
to post-Orientalism and she refers to the works of 
Cynthia Nelson, Fatima Mernissi, Leila Ahmed, 
Margot Badran, Zehra Arat, Afsaneh Najmabadi, 
Elizabeth Fernea, Ziba Mir-Hosseini, Deniz Kan- 
diyoti, and others. 

Deniz Kandiyoti’s Gendering the Middle East is 
a crucial study providing a wide array of debates 
including that on the effect of post-Orientalism on 
gender studies. Kandiyoti’s analysis is rich, demon- 
strating that feminist scholarship in the West and 


the studies on women in the Middle East have 
overlapping trajectories. She shows that the way 
feminist studies have been integrated in Middle 
Eastern studies has been partial and selective 
(Kandiyoti 1996, 18). 

An example of the deconstruction of representa- 
tions is Hoda Elsadda’s analysis of the representa- 
tion of ‘Aisha, the youngest wife of the Prophet, 
among both Orientalists and “indigenous” intel- 
lectuals and scholars. Elsadda focuses on six 
works of twentieth-century biographical writ- 
ing by Nabia Abbott, Zahiyya Qadira, ‘Abbas 
Mahmud al-‘Aqad, ‘A’isha ‘Abd al-Rahman (Bint 
al-Shati’), Fatima Mernissi, and Ghassan Ascha. In 
spite of the fact that these representations are dif- 
ferent, they have a common denominator: they all 
look at ‘A’isha’s life to derive some direction for the 
twentieth-century Muslim woman (Elsadda 2001, 
44). Elsadda’s aim is to look at the relationship 
between power, representations of identity as 
knowledge, and nationalism. 

On another level, the very concept of feminism 
becomes a source of controversy. During her field- 
work among Egyptian women, Nadje Al-Ali real- 
ized that the label “feminism” was problematic 
and ideologically loaded. She thus prefers to use 
the term “women’s activism.” In the eyes of many 
Egyptian women, North American feminists are 
man-hating, aggressive, and obsessed with sex. 
She classifies these representations of feminism 
and the perception of the West as the other side of 
the coin, namely Occidentalism (AI-Ali 2000b). 

Joanna Liddle and Shirin Ray (1998) looked at 
how the “Indian woman” is represented in the 
writings of two North American female writers, to 
demonstrate how they took up aspects of imperial- 
ist discourse. 

Mervat Hatem (1999) uses a Foucauldian 
deconstructionist approach of the meaning and 
praxis of power to rethink the complex dynamics 
of mother-daughter relations in Egypt. By focusing 
on the micro-dynamics of power in the life of 
‘Aisha Taymir, Hatem proposes an alternative 
reading of her relationship with both her mother 
and father, and later of the tragic relationship with 
her daughter who died at an early age. 


THE PRODUCTION OF KNOWLEDGE 

AND UNEQUAL INTERACTION 

Azza Karam follows Said’s critique of Western 
scholarship and goes further in terms of perspec- 
tive in order to highlight two points. First, Western 
academia is harshly dealt with because of its 
unequal interactive mechanisms for the production 
of knowledge. Karam’s main argument is that there 
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exist strong asymmetrical power relations between 
Western academia and “indigenous” or native 
scholars. By focusing on the politics of social 
research and how and why certain texts are written 
and how certain forms of knowledge are repro- 
duced, Karam aims at denouncing Western femi- 
nists and academics for remaining Eurocentric. 
She stresses the fact that the “othering” processes 
undertaken by Western academics in positions 
of power can be potentially counterproductive. 
Karam expresses anger and a great concern about 
the unequal exchange between Western and native 
scholarship, stating that many native researchers 
experience a process of “delegitimation” of their 
work by Western academia. In order to be acknowl- 
edged in their home country they first have to pass 
through Western circuits of knowledge production 
and obtain their blessing, a process that is not with- 
out pitfalls. Quite often, according to Karam, the 
native researcher’s work is devalued and silenced 
and the academic identities “dehumanized.” This 
process of devaluation is achieved “by outright 
denial of the ‘objective’ researcher’s validity of 
work carried out, or simply by ignoring the sub- 
stantial scholarly input, and sometimes physical 
presence, of the native non-Western researcher. In 
other instances aspects of the native researcher’s 
work are simply appropriated as their own — thus 
denying the originality of the ideas presented and 
ignoring the researcher’s labor. The power dynam- 
ics render it such that to complain about this is to 
risk pitting the reputation of established educators 
against that of the starting and as yet even un- 
tenured researcher” (Karam 2000, 6). 

Karam’s second point is to argue that the process 
of othering has often ignored the important phe- 
nomenon of Islamist feminists or activists of polit- 
ical Islam, a research agenda that she then decides 
to undertake. Karam’s observations are important 
in that they may open new questions about com- 
peting agents (indigenous versus Western) and 
their location (for example, working in Western 
metropolises as against the Third World) in the 
international division of labor of the academic 
market. Whether the alternatives voices have suc- 
ceeded in finding a space and recognition and 
whether this will lead to further just relations is 
also perhaps another question. 
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Mona ABAZA 


Philosophy 


Like its monotheistic siblings, Islam is a patriarchal 
religion. God (Allah) is believed to be utterly tran- 
scendent and beyond human attributes, yet the 
masculine pronoun is used for God, and the social 
structure reflected in both the revealed and institu- 
tional sources is male dominated. As in Western 
society, this patriarchal heritage has three implica- 
tions for the status of women in Islamic philoso- 
phy. First, the voices of women are not heard in 
classical philosophical works. Second, the subject 
of women is rarely dealt with in Islamic philoso- 
phy. Third, the evaluation of women, when they 
are mentioned in Islamic philosophy, is generally 
negative. Nonetheless, Islamic ideals (as distin- 
guished from realities) concerning women are 
largely positive, even within the patriarchal con- 
text. In the modern era, therefore, reform move- 
ments challenging the low status of women in the 
Islamic world often reflect religious themes of 
human dignity and equality. These movements 
have focused on religious, legal, and philosophical 
issues, tending to blur disciplinary distinctions in 
contemporary Islamic thought. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF PHILOSOPHY 

IN CLASSICAL ISLAM 

In contrast to the status of philosophy in Chris- 
tianity, the discipline of philosophy is not central to 
Islamic tradition. The dominant discipline in Islam 
is law, the “queen” of Islamic sciences. Rational 
articulation and clarification of religious principles 
derived from revelation was undertaken by schol- 
ars in the field of theology (kalam). Because its 
intellectual pursuits were kept within the limits of 
revelation, theology was also considered a legiti- 
mate, if not central, pursuit in Islam. Philosophy 
(falsafa), on the other hand, was not limited to 
questions raised by revelation. It included as well 
issues raised by the ancient Greek, Greco-Roman, 
and other classical thinkers, whose works were 
available through translation by the second cen- 
tury of Islam (ninth century C.E.), with no theoret- 
ical limits to rational inquiry. In cases in which the 
results of such inquiry seemed to conflict with rev- 
elation, reason dictated that revelation simply had 
not been properly understood. Muslim philoso- 
phers typically concluded that revelation should 
be understood as metaphor for deeper truths inac- 
cessible to the untrained mind. Such conclusions 


were generally unacceptable to religious scholars 
(ulam@) and were, in any case, irrelevant to the 
majority of practicing Muslims. 

Despite these limitations, philosophical inquiry 
was pursued by some notable premodern Is- 
lamic thinkers. Their work generally reflected the 
misogyny of mainstream Islamic social and legal 
institutions. The fact that it relied heavily on the 
major Hellenistic philosophers only reinforced this 
orientation. For Plato, women were really no more 
than failed men. In the Timaeus, for example, he 
claims that it is reasonable to assume that cowards 
and criminals are reincarnated as women. Aristo- 
tle agreed that women are by nature inferior to 
men. They are carnal and passionate relative to 
men who are spiritual and rational, and therefore 
must be in control. While the classical Islamic 
philosophers generally rejected the transmigration 
of souls and with it the notion of women’s inferior 
creation, they did not question the general absence 
of women in their discourse or the association 
of women with concupiscence when they were 
mentioned. 

Among the earliest major Muslim philoso- 
phers was Abi Bakr al-Razi (d. 3 11-3 20/923-32), 
whose rationalist explanation for creation was 
meant to demonstrate how the perfect, changeless, 
and all good God could be the creative source of an 
imperfect and changing world imbued with evil. 
Al-Razi identified five eternal principles: God, 
Soul, prime matter, absolute (infinite) space, and 
absolute (infinite) time. Soul, in this scenario, is a 
feminine principle, and al-Razi’s description of 
creation reflects the view of femininity as driven 
by passion, and therefore in need of (masculine) 
rationality. According to him, the world was cre- 
ated as a result of God’s merciful effort to soothe 
Soul’s desire for matter and at the same time teach 
her to overcome this desire — the source of suffer- 
ing — through reason. 

Some Muslim philosophers attempted to correct 
other philosophers’ deviations from traditional 
Islamic teachings, and accord rationalism with 
Islamic norms. Best known among these early 
reformers was al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111). He criti- 
cized mainstream philosophers for “incoherence” 
(Tahafut al-falasifa, The incoherence of the 
philosophers). But, like them, he considered 
women to be hopelessly substandard. In his Ihy@ 
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‘ulum al-din (The revivification of the religious sci- 
ences), he cautioned men never to sink to the level 
of women in any pursuit. Furthermore, women 
must not be allowed to distract men from their 
proper religious pursuits; women exist for the sake 
of procreation and serving men. 

One aberration from this overall trend in 
medieval philosophy is found in the work of the 
famous Andalusian philosopher, Ibn Rushd (d. 
595/1198), who rebutted al-Ghazali’s attacks on 
philosophers in his Tahdfut al-tahdfut (The inco- 
herence of the incoherence). Ibn Rushd attacked 
the prevailing negative attitude toward women, 
attributing the weakness and poverty in Muslim 
states to the prevention of women from pursuing 
any activities other than child-rearing. However, 
Ibn Rushd was an anomaly, and far ahead of his 
time. It would be centuries before the low status of 
women would be addressed in mainstream Islamic 
discourse. 


WOMEN IN PHILOSOPHY 

As in the Muslim world, women were absent 
from philosophical discourse in the West until the 
modern era. Among the first women philosophers 
to be published was Mary Wollstonecraft (d. 
1797). In A Vindication of the Rights of Woman 
(1792) she argued that male dominance of society 
has kept human beings — both males and females — 
from reaching their true potential and creating a 
virtuous society. Roughly one century later, Ben- 
gali Muslim writer Rokeya Sakhawat Hossain 
struck a similar theme in her story “Sultana’s 
Dream.” Hossain describes a utopia in which 
men’s natural belligerence is kept under control by 
keeping them involved in menial tasks and away 
from the structures of power. However, neither 
Wollstonecraft nor Hossain reflected mainstream 
thought about the roles of women in their respec- 
tive societies. 

It was not common to hear women’s voices in 
Western philosophy until the twentieth century, 
particularly in the aftermath of the First World 
War. This was an era of intellectual revolution as 
thinkers attempted to come to grips with the failed 
promises of modernity and the collapse of moral- 
ity represented by the catastrophe of global war. In 
this context, Simone Weil (d. 1943) sought the cure 
for human angst in a Christianized utopia based on 
the ideal Platonic life of contemplation. Hannah 
Arendt (d. 1975) took the opposite approach. In 
the tradition of her teacher Martin Heidegger, she 
critiqued the Western philosophical tradition and 
its emphasis on cognition rather than action, the 
arena of moral responsibility (The Human Condi- 
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tion, 1958). For her, thought has no value in its 
own right; the value of thought is in its critical 
analysis of the moral effects of actions. The ques- 
tion of women’s status was not broached directly 
in Western philosophy until the work of Simone de 
Beauvoir (d. 1986). De Beauvoir focused on free- 
dom and individual identity, particularly (but not 
exclusively) concerning women. Going beyond her 
teacher and collaborator Jean-Paul Sartre, she 
argued that despite their ultimate existential free- 
dom, individuals’ real freedom and identity were 
affected by circumstances and social context. 

Since the latter half of the twentieth century, 
Western philosophy has split along methodologi- 
cal lines. In England and America, the discipline is 
dominated by analytic philosophers. In Europe, 
phenomenological approaches dominate. Char- 
acterized generally as postmodern, continental 
philosophy crosses disciplinary boundaries with 
psychology, sociology, history, literary studies, and 
others in continued efforts to identify the sources 
of social marginalization and violence of all kinds. 

In the Islamic world, a similar erosion of disci- 
plinary boundaries is evident in the modern era, 
particularly with regard to women’s studies. Con- 
temporary Egyptian philosopher Hasan Hanafi 
denies that philosophy as such exists at all in the 
modern Islamic world. He explains that it has been 
replaced by a more generic intellectual effort that 
includes religio-legal reform, sociopolitical dis- 
course, as well as secular sciences carried on by 
Muslims and non-Muslims in the Islamic world, 
including Marxists. Within this broader spectrum 
of thought, critique of traditional social conser- 
vatism is the dominant feature. Hanafi himself calls 
for recapturing the rational spirit of Islamic scrip- 
ture and tradition, and the construction of a new 
hermeneutic to deal with contemporary realities, 
including restructuring Islamic ideology concern- 
ing women. 

Reflecting a major trend in philosophy in the 
modern Muslim world, Hanafi’s social and intel- 
lectual critique is based on historical analysis. Like 
other modern Islamic thinkers, paralleling the 
sense of crisis among twentieth-century Western 
phenomenologists, he is aware that reform is 
essential for the survival of their culture. A com- 
mon theme in their work is recognition that culture 
in the Muslim world fell into stagnation in the 
Middle Ages. After a period of spectacular cultural 
output in all areas of the sciences and arts, the 
Muslim world splintered and was overcome by 
colonial powers that played on its weaknesses. 
Moroccan Muhammad ‘Abid al-Jabiri, for exam- 
ple, criticizes Islamic society overall for having 
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neglected its commitment to rationality. It there- 
fore lost its ability to respond to changing condi- 
tions and became trapped in its own historic past. 
When it was shaken to awareness of its failings 
after the First World War, it rashly attempted struc- 
tural reforms, often importing foreign systems and 
ignoring its own roots of cultural strength. The 
result was alienation of the majority in the com- 
munity which led to a conservative religious back- 
lash. As a corrective, al-Jabiri calls for a return to 
sources that are authentic to Arab-Islamic culture, 
and application of their rational interpretive meth- 
odologies to contemporary challenges. Historian 
‘Abd Allah al-‘Arwi (Abdallah Laroui) argues in a 
similar vein, as does sociologist ‘Abd al-Kabir al- 
Khatibi. Although neither is in the field of philoso- 
phy, they represent a trend toward cultural critique 
aimed at freeing society from the confines of con- 
servatism. Best known of these neo-historicists is 
Mohammed Arkoun, who acknowledges the need 
for a cultural revolution that would, among other 
things, incorporate women into modern philoso- 
phy. Such a revolution would have to overturn 
socialization and systems of identity formation 
that underlie women’s deplorable status, and be 
based on biological, anthropological, and histori- 
cal analyses as well. 

The most influential thinkers in the modern 
Islamic world, however, are those who privilege 
religious sources in their reform efforts. Of those, 
Fazlur Rahman (d. 1988) has had the greatest 
impact on modern Islamic thought in general, and 
reform of Islamic thought concerning the status of 
women in particular. Classically trained in Islamic 
thought in pre-partition Punjab and in philosophy 
at Oxford, Fazlur Rahman described himself as a 
modernist. By that he meant one who recognized 
that revelation took place in specific times and 
places, as did interpretations of the implications of 
revelation for subsequent times and places. There- 
fore, revelation and interpretations of revelation, 
including the Islamic laws based on them, must be 
re-examined in light of the specific circumstances 
from which they emerged, and reformulated in 
ways appropriate to present circumstances. This 
entire undertaking must be based on a clear under- 
standing of the overall spirit of the Qur’an as well 
as the dynamics of today’s complex society. 

The core of Fazlur Rahman’s philosophical 
method was hermeneutics. He agreed explicitly 
with Hans Georg Gadamer that “all experience 
of understanding presupposes a preconditioning 
of the experiencing subject” (1982, 9). Thus, he 
argued that understanding the intent of revealed 
texts requires awareness of the historical context in 
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which revelation occurred. He also recognized that 
socioeconomic and historical factors, such as edu- 
cation and political and economic concerns, affect 
interpretation of all texts, including sacred texts. 
He therefore rejected the possibility of absolutely 
authoritative interpretation and called for a critical 
assessment of the intellectual legacy of Islam, in 
order to distinguish between essential Islamic prin- 
ciples and their particular formulation as a result 
of the needs of specific — and probably now out- 
moded — socioeconomic and political contexts. 
Interpreters in differing contexts could then deter- 
mine how best to apply the essential principles of 
Islam in their own circumstances (which them- 
selves must be critically assessed). 

With regard to social issues in particular, Fazlur 
Rahman said that asking of any interpreter(s) an 
eternally applicable formula would be like asking a 
physician for an eternally effective cure when, in 
fact, people must continually seek cures as new 
ailments arise. This is what he called the appropri- 
ate hermeneutical method of the Quran, and he 
believed that the legal and social status of women 
in Islam was one of the most obvious areas requir- 
ing this reassessment. He often gave the example of 
the status of women’s testimony in court — accord- 
ing to classical interpretations, only half as credible 
as that of men. He noted that the passage in the 
Qur'an on which this judgment is based (2:175-8) 
must be understood in its historical context. Doing 
so will allow the distinction between those verses 
containing general moral principles with universal 
applicability, and those describing responses to 
specific historical circumstances. The verse in 
question, he argues, refers to financial matters and 
was revealed at a time when women were generally 
unfamiliar with business affairs. The application 
of the ruling contained in this verse is therefore 
suitable only to similar circumstances; when 
women are educated and familiar with financial 
matters, there is no reason to assume the judgment 
still applies. He concluded in general: “In under- 
standing the Qur’an’s social reforms . . . we will go 
fundamentally wrong unless we distinguish be- 
tween legal enactments and moral injunctions. 
Only by so distinguishing can we not only under- 
stand the true orientation of the Quranic teaching 
but also solve certain knotty problems with regard, 
for example, to women’s reform. This is where the 
Muslim legal tradition, which essentially regarded 
the Quran as a lawbook and not the religious 
source of the law, went so palpably wrong” (1980, 
47; emphasis in the original.) 

Some religious reformers remained relentlessly 
conservative concerning the status of women. 
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Pakistani founder of the Islamist organization 
Jamaat-i Islami Abu al-A‘la al-Mawdidi (d. 1979), 
for example, continued to espouse a distinctly 
patriarchal social view, based on his interpretation 
of religious sources, in which women’s weakness 
and lack of reliability require male dominance. 
Similarly, Zaynab al-Ghazali, founder of the Mus- 
lim Women’s Association in Egypt in 1936, 
espoused liberation of women from ignorance and 
repression, but retained an overall patriarchal view 
of society in which women’s first duty is to be a 
wife and mother. Such views must be read, how- 
ever, in the context of reaction against Western 
hegemony and an effort to distinguish Islamic 
morality from that of the colonizers. And despite 
the influence of the latter on some sectors of soci- 
ety, Fazlur Rahman’s insistence on ijtihad — the 
Arabic term for rethinking religious sources in 
light of, and for application in, changed sociohis- 
torical circumstances — continues to influence the 
major advocates of reform in Islamic thought con- 
cerning the status of women. 

Among those advocates of reform is Azizah al- 
Hibri. Basing herself on Fazlur Rahman’s work, 
al-Hibri begins with the distinction between two 
kinds of rules in the Quran, general and specific. 
She claims that the majority of Quranic teachings 
are general; specific rules are relatively few and 
deal mainly with matters of worship or family law, 
as well as some aspects of commercial and criminal 
law. And, like Fazlur Rahman, she calls for 
reassessment of classical interpretations of scrip- 
ture, focusing on ijtibdd as the vehicle of Quranic 
interpretation and the key to reform. But she goes 
further than Fazlur Rahman, claiming that any 
capable Muslim may engage in the process of inter- 
preting Islamic texts and Islamic law. This is clearly 
a reformist move reminiscent of the kind of priva- 
tization of religious interpretation that character- 
ized the Christian Reformation. (It should be noted 
in this context that the Reformation was the fore- 
runner to reassessment of the role of women in 
European society; the Roman Catholic church, 
which condemned the Reformation, has yet to 
undertake such a reassessment.) 

Another major contemporary thinker influenced 
by Fazlur Rahman is South African scholar and 
activist Farid Esack. Esack’s work is broader in 
scope than al-Hibri’s. Working within the context 
of South Africa’s struggle against apartheid, he 
called for itjihad to focus on Muslims’ responsibil- 
ity to work against social injustice of all kinds, and 
to work with the religious “Other” to achieve 
shared goals of social justice. But, he argues, that 
struggle is integrally related to the liberation of 
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women as well. Again, the challenge is to integrate 
religious teaching with social reality. The changing 
nature of the family, increased literacy, and in- 
creased economic independence demand rethink- 
ing the status of women in Islamic society, as much 
as rethinking other issues of modernity. Tradi- 
tional religious interpretations reflected a social 
context in which women were economically 
dependent, less educated than men, and therefore 
less active in the public arena. In the face of 
changes in these circumstances, Muslims must 
exercise ijtihdd in order to allow religious teaching 
to be relevant to social realities. 


CONCLUSION 

Recognition of the absence of women in the pub- 
lic sphere developed in the West only with indus- 
trialization, urbanization, and democratization. 
These eroded the roots of patriarchy, gradually lib- 
erating women and allowing for recognition of 
their full humanity or at least civic responsibility. It 
was only at the end of the nineteenth century that 
the term féminisme was coined, to refer to support 
for women’s legal and political equality with men. 
Even so, participation in scholarship requires edu- 
cation; the disparity between men’s and women’s 
education would take decades to remedy. Not until 
the final quarter of the twentieth century were sys- 
tematic efforts undertaken to analyze and assess 
the absence of women in Western philosophy. 
Some claimed that women had indeed engaged in 
philosophical thought but had been marginalized. 
Susan Moller Okin, for example, identified a num- 
ber of women who had contributed to political 
thought (Women in Western Political Thought, 
r98r). Others argued that philosophy itself 
was skewed to undermine the value of women’s 
unique contribution (see, for example, Michéle Le 
Deeuff, Hipparchia’s Choice: An Essay Concerning 
Women, Philosophy, etc., 1991). These and other 
issues were the focus of Hypatia, “the only journal 
for scholarly research at the intersection of philos- 
ophy and women’s studies” and “reclaiming the 
work of women philosophers,” of which Azizah 
al-Hibri is a founding member. Whether the ab- 
sence of women’s voices in philosophy resulted 
from the underestimation of women’s rationality, 
the overestimation of specifically male rationality, 
the failure to appreciate specifically female ration- 
ality, or the excessively narrow disciplinary con- 
fines of philosophy itself remains the subject of 
lively debate in Western philosophy. 

As in the West, changing circumstances have 
brought a rethinking of the status of women in the 
Muslim world. Unlike the West, however, the Mus- 
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lim world has at the same time been embroiled in 
overwhelming struggles for independence from 
foreign control, and for development in the post- 
colonial world. Under those circumstances, large- 
scale social reforms remain in their infancy. The 
status of women, the assessment of their nature 
relative to that of males, and the implications of 
those assessments for women’s participation in 
public life share the intellectual stage with critical 
discussions of democracy, development, and the 
role of religion in society. Nevertheless, philoso- 
phy in the Muslim world is evolving along multi- 
disciplinary lines, as it is in the Western continen- 
tal tradition. In both cases, the transformation is 
driven by social and cultural critique, including the 
critique of the marginalization of women. 
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TAMARA SONN 


Political Science 


In the disciplinary field of political science, re- 
search and analyses concerning Islamic cultures 
have tended to focus on politics as the essence of 
religion. This approach is especially tenacious 
among analysts coming from a rational choice 
perspective who tend to identify resurgence of 
Islamic practices within a politically deterministic 
framework reducing Islamist-type movements to 
“nationalism,” “radical opposition,” struggle for 
an “Islamic state,” and other easily recognizable 
paradigms of political activity. Most political sci- 
entists tend to focus on political Islam, and thus 
on Islamic opposition and militancy, while ignor- 
ing piety, and few look at the concordance 
between the sacred and the political within the 
Islamic world-view. 

Ruth McVey, an eminent political scientist work- 
ing on Southeast Asia, eloquently argued 20 years 
ago in a critical survey of the field that: “politics 
is not the essence of religion” — a similar argument 
made by Hefner and Horvatich in a more recent 
book, Islam in an Era of Nation-States (1997). 
McVey, who has written extensively on Indonesia, 
presents an excellent critique of the secular scholar’s 
inability to comprehend Islam as a religion: “Reli- 
gious ideas and beliefs are given no independent 
status but are subsumed under categories such as 
‘politics’ or ‘psychology’ for which social scien- 
tists already have a comprehensive and compre- 
hensible analytical vocabulary” (McVey 1981, 282). 


> 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND THE STUDY 

OF WOMEN IN ISLAMIC CULTURES 

Mainstream political science analyses of Islam 
(at least in the Southeast Asia region with which I 
am most familiar) is dominated by male scholars 
who have little to say about gender politics 
(Hefner 2000, Scott 1998, 1985, Emmerson 1976, 
1999, Collier forthcoming, Aspinall 2001). While 
the situation has changed fairly dramatically in 
the last decade or so, with many more women 
scholars emerging and producing innovative 
works on women in Islamic cultures, some of 
them trained as political scientists, many of them 
are not in political science departments, but in 
history, area studies (including Asian studies), 
Islamic studies, anthropology, sociology, law, and 
other fields. I suggest here that we do not limit our 
discussion to those scholars who are primarily 


trained in and based in hegemonic Euro-American 
and Western knowledge-production circuits, but 
rather attempt a geographic and paradigmatic 
shift, a counter-mapping, away from the “core 
Islamic lands” and the “hegemonic centers of know- 
ledge-production,” to include native scholars in 
Indonesia, Malaysia, and the rest of Southeast 
Asia who are not trained as political scientists, but 
who have produced refreshingly original and 
powerful analyses of politics and gender in Islamic 
cultures. This would mean contesting, if not 
rejecting, some of the conventional and parochial 
boundaries of what constitutes political science. 
With the exception of some excellent feminist, 
historical, and anthropological studies that look 
at Islam as a socioeconomic, religious, and cul- 
tural practice, the majority of political science 
analyses of Islam, especially in Southeast Asia, 
tend to reduce it to politics. McVey’s arguement 
continues to be relevant today. She denounces 


the attitude of many western social scientists for 
whom the tenets of a faith are unimportant except as 
they reflect political, economic, or other such worldly 
behaviour. Religion thus appears as a verbalization of 
certain psychological and social conditions, and it is 
unnecessary to consider the debates within it as argu- 
ments serious in themselves. Thus one can — and 
Peacock does — write an account of the relationship of 
Islamic modernism to the spirit of capitalism without 
once mentioning the question of riba (usury, unlawful 
interest), though this is religiously central to the issue 
and greatly exercised Muhammadiyah and other 
Muslim thinking. The view that religion is a symptom 
of something else is particularly tempting for students 
of politics, who can conveniently take the historic 
identification of Indonesian religious groups with 
political organizations to mean that the struggle for 
political power is religion’s primary concern (McVey 
1981, 282). 


Merle Ricklefs, another well-respected scholar 
of Islam in Southeast Asia, insists that “if you are 
going to study religious phenomena you must first 
of all be prepared to consider the possibility that 
people actually believe what they say they believe. 
In Political Science, too often belief is seen only 
in instrumental terms” (personal correspondence 
2003). 

In contrast to Southeast Asian studies where 
Islam is under-studied, it would seem that in 
Middle Eastern studies, there is overemphasis on 
Islam. Political scientist Islah Jad based in Birzeit 
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University (1990, 1995), sociologist Deniz 
Kandiyoti at SOAS (1991), and anthropologist 
Sondra Hale at UCLA (1996) have argued, how- 
ever, that the privileging of religion and Islam as 
the sole dominant factor in social life is problem- 
atic, for, until it is politicized, Islam is merely one 
aspect of cultural life. 

It would also seem, as argued by Diane 
Singerman, a political scientist working on the 
Middle East, that there are many more political 
scientists in Middle Eastern studies working on 
women in Islamic cultures. See, for example, 
Singerman on political participation, develop- 
ment, family, networks, and micro-politics in 
Egypt (1998, 1997, 1996, 1995); Mervat Hatem 
on nationalist discourses on citizenship, modern- 
ization, the state, the family, economic and politi- 
cal liberalization (2001, 1999, 1996, 1995); 
Laurie Brand on women, the state and political 
liberalization (1998); Sheila Carapico on civil 
society in Yemen (1998); Simona Sharoni on gen- 
der and women’s resistance in the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict (1995); Arlene Macleod on 
working women, the new veiling, and change in 
Cairo (1991); Janine Clark on democratization 
and civil society (2000); Lisa Weeden on politics, 
rhetoric, and symbols in contemporary Syria 
(1999); Nahla Abdo and Ronit Lentin on women 
and the politics of military confrontation (2002); 
Eleanor Doumato and Marsha Pripstein-Posusney 
on women and globalization (2002); Donna Lee 
Bowen and Evelyn Early on everyday life in the 
Muslim Middle East (1993); Azadeh Kian- 
Thiébaut on women’s political activism in Iran 
(2002); and Roxanne Euben on Islamic funda- 
mentalism and the limits of modern rationalism 
(1999). Looking beyond political scientists, there 
are numerous works by feminist scholars writing 
about politics but trained in other disciplines, such 
as Rhoda Ann Kanaaneh who wrote an award- 
winning ethnography from the perspective of 
medical anthropology on strategies of Palestinian 
women in Israel (2002); and Mary Layoun, in 
comparative literature, on gender boundaries, and 
nationalism in crisis (2001). 


THE STUDY OF POLITICS, WOMEN, 

AND ISLAMIC CULTURES IN THE 

ASIA-PACIFIC REGION 

In the Asia-Pacific region, the most fascinating 
work that has emerged in the study of politics, 
women, and Islamic cultures are those that are 
betwixt, between, and beyond the more conven- 
tional boundaries of political science, inclined to 
be more interdisciplinary when it comes to 
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Muslim discursive traditions. The cutting-edge 
work on politics, women, and Islamic cultures is 
being produced by feminists from different disci- 
plines, but in particular history, anthropology, 
religious studies, Islamic studies, and area studies. 
It includes the earlier work of Sartono Kartodirdjo 
on the participation of women in protest move- 
ments and agrarian unrests in rural Java (1973); 
Pramoedya Anata Toer’s numerous historical nov- 
els on gender, colonialism, and nationalism (1957, 
1988, 1995 among many); Nancy Peluso’s work 
on resource control and resistance in Java and 
Indonesia more generally (1992); Hendro Sang- 
koyo’s writings on administrative grids and the 
permeability of the state (1998); Norma Sullivan 
on leadership, masters, managers, and gender 
relations in urban Java (1994); Susan Bayly on 
saints, goddesses, and kings (1989); Anna Gade 
on Quranic study in religious musicality and 
recitation in Indonesia (2003); Masako Ishii on 
Muslim women, social change, and armed con- 
flict in the Southern Philippines (2000); the publi- 
cations of the Sisters in Islam group based in 
Kuala Lumpur Malaysia, co-founded by Norani 
Othman; and Juliette Koning et al. on women and 
households in Indonesia (2000). More broadly, 
there are several South and Southeast Asian writ- 
ers who are scholars/practitioners/public intel- 
lectuals who do not make rigid demarcations 
between the intellectual and the political: for 
example, Abdurrahman Wahid (Islamic scholar, 
former political party leader of Nahdatul Ulama, 
former president of Indonesia); Pramoedya 
Ananta Toer (novelist, historian, poet, long-time 
political prisoner, former guerrilla in the national- 
ist struggle); Chandra Muzaffar (Malaysian aca- 
demic, human rights activist, public intellectual); 
Wan Azizah Wan Ismail (Malaysian politician, 
opposition leader, political analyst, wife of Anwar 
Ibrahim); Nurcholish Madjid (Indonesian scholar, 
public intellectual); Azyumardi Azra (Indonesian 
Rector of the State Institute for Islamic Studies, 
IAIN, public intellectual); Emha Ainun Nadjib 
(poet, writer, political activist); Wardah Hafidz 
(feminist, scholar, director of Urban Poor 
Consortium based in Jakarta); Nursyahbani 
Katjasungkana (lawyer, feminist, legal scholar); 
Goenawan Mohamad (public intellectual, poet, 
scholar); Cesar Majul (Filipino scholar on Islam, 
former dean of the University of the Philippines, 
Muslim rights activist); Mohammad Mohabbat 
Khan (professor of political science and public 
administration, and member of Bangladesh Public 
Service Commission), among many others. 

If we shift to strictly-defined political scientists, 
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trained in political science, and writing on politics, 
women, and Islamic cultures in the Asia-Pacific 
region, then the picture is much more limited. 
There are a few scholars in particular who have 
made a significant contribution and impact not 
only in their area studies specialization (Southeast 
Asia), but across regions and disciplines, for 
example, James Scott (1998, 1985) and Benedict 
Anderson (1972, 1983, 1998). Yet despite the fact 
that their major fieldwork was conducted in 
strongly Islamic societies, Malaysia and Indonesia 
respectively, both scholars have been criticized for 
paying very little attention to Islam as a centrifu- 
gal religious and social force (see, for example, 
Lila Abu-Lughod’s 1990 critique of Scott’s work 
and Hefner and Horvatich’s 1997 critique of 
Anderson’s work). A useful theoretical exposition 
of the radical differences between ideas of power 
in modern Euro-American social science and ideas 
of power in political cultures in Indonesia, is 
Benedict Anderson’s essay “The Idea of Power in 
Javanese Culture.” The article is problematic in 
some ways, among them its rather indigenist/ 
nationalistic “culture” approach emphasizing the 
“uniqueness” of Javanese culture, its lack of 
insight, its neglect of dimensions and articulations 
of female power, and its marginalization of Islam 
as a powerful centrifugal force (see Hefner and 
Horvatich 1997). However, despite its flaws, 
political scientists who are not Southeast Asia spe- 
cialists continue to refer to it as an authoritative 
work on power partly because other attempts to 
go beyond it have not been able to provide a more 
nuanced and convincing analysis of power. 
Having said this, it is important to keep in mind 
that there are ideas of power that, as Anderson 
writes, “are quite independent of the perspectives 
of modern political science and in many ways in 
fundamental opposition to them” (Anderson 
1972) — an important reminder to feminists in 
articulating an analytics of power that is pluralis- 
tic and non-totalizing. Despite the lack on the part 
of these male political theorists of nuanced analy- 
sis of gender and of more sophisticated analyses of 
Islamic cultures, feminists working in the field of 
discourses of power and political theory have bor- 
rowed from and been greatly influenced by their 
theoretical analyses. 

In the field of political science, one major ten- 
dency in terms of methods predominates: the priv- 
ileging of secularized rationalism in the produc- 
tion of theories about power, governance, and 
social movements. For example, in the most recent 
literature on Islam in Southern Philippines and 
Southern Thailand, almost all the studies consid- 
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ered to be at the forefront of the field have little to 
say about Islam as a religious and social practice, 
but tend mostly to focus on politics as the essence 
of religion (see for example Collier 2002, Abinales 
2000, McKenna 1998, Danguilan-Vitug and 
Gloria 2000, Che Man 1990). Most have little or 
almost nothing to say about women or gender 
politics, with the exception of one recent Ph.D. 
dissertation in international relations, by a 
Japanese scholar, Masako Ishii (2000). Among 
more recent works on Indonesia and Aceh pro- 
duced by European and American-based scholars, 
most of the studies of this strongly Islamic society, 
with the exception of the work of anthropologists 
James Siegel (1969, 1979) and John Bowen (1991, 
1993, 1998) are predominantly on Islam as a 
political movement (see, for example, Hefner 
2000, Aspinall 2001, Kell 1995, Morris 1983, 
1985, Van Dijk 1981, Emmerson 1976, 1999). 
Even the latest generation of recently finished 
Ph.D.s and graduate students being trained in 
political science departments and working on 
Southeast Asia tend to continue this paradigm 
(see, for example, Jacques Bertrand 2002, 2000, 
Ed Aspinall 2001, Suzaina Kadir 1999). For 
example, the majority of recent Ph.D.s written on 
Islam in Indonesia are on Islamic political move- 
ments such as Nahdatul Ulama, ICMI (Ikatan 
Cendekiawan Muslim Indonesia), and Muham- 
madiyah, or on the history of Islamic political 
opposition. Several workshops reviewing the field 
conducted by the Social Science Research Council, 
the Association of Asian Studies, and the Cornell 
Modern Indonesia Project have noted that field 
studies of religion, literature, culture, and the arts 
since the end of the cold war, at least in North 
America, rank lowest in terms of funding and 
number of Ph.D. students, whereas more policy- 
oriented, national interest, and international secu- 
rity driven research in economics and _ political 
science tend to get the most funding due to geo- 
political, economic, diplomatic, and security inter- 
ests of government and non-government funding 
bodies. At this historical juncture, such topics as 
the dynamics and management of conflict, inter- 
national security studies, conflict resolution, peace 
studies, human rights, and development adminis- 
tration seem the most popular. 

Another weakness in terms of methods is the 
continuing peripheralization and ghettoization 
within the field of political science of women and 
gender studies (except in feminist theory within 
the sub-field of political theory). Some political 
scientists may argue that “gender studies has 
become a fairly acceptable topic of research, and 
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gender is commonly used, discussed as a category 
of analysis in even mainstream political science” 
(Singerman, personal correspondence 2003). But 
J. Ann Tickner, at the School of International 
Relations at the University of Southern California, 
when asked to reflect on the sub-field of feminist 
theory within international relations, writes: “My 
first thought on being asked to write these reflec- 
tions was how difficult a critical assessment of 
such a young field would be. While there are dif- 
ferences amongst IR feminists, engaging in self- 
criticism seems premature as feminist approaches 
still struggle to be heard in a discipline that has 
not been particularly open to gender approaches” 
(Tickner 2002). This critique reverberated in the 
reflections of other feminists in the field of inter- 
national relations, whose work appears in Harvey 
and Brecher (2002), including Christine Sylvester, 
Marysia Zalewski, V. Spike Peterson, L. H. M. 
Ling, and Jan Jindy Pettman. 

It is interesting that even Ruth McVey, who pro- 
vided one of the more intellectually rich and sub- 
tle analyses of Islam in Southeast Asia, and who 
was one of the few women of her generation 
breaking ground in the field of political science 
and Southeast Asian studies, had very little to say 
about women or gender relations. Most political 
science analysis has much to say on race relations, 
class relations, and other social hierarchies, but 
hardly touches on gender relations. On the other 
hand, political scientists who give very sophisti- 
cated accounts of feminist analytics of power and 
who have radically transformed the field with 
powerful critiques of conventional approaches to 
international relations, political theory, interna- 
tional law, and international economics tend to 
privilege a secular-rationalist perspective that pays 
little attention to the role of religion, colonialism, 
and postcolonialism as powerful formative forces. 
Among such political scientists are Cynthia Enloe 
(1989, 1999, 2000); Carole Pateman (1989, 1996); 
Wendy Brown (1988, 1995, 2002); Jennifer 
Nedelsky (1990); Nancy Fraser (1989, 1994, 1998); 
Seyla Benhabib (2000, 2002); Anne Norton 
(1986, 1988, 1993); Christine Sylvester (2001); 
V. Spike Peterson (1992); Rebecca Cook (1994); 
and many others. 

According to a recent solicitation for a special 
issue of Signs on “World Politics, Women, and 
Building Peace,” organized by political scientists 
Carole Pateman, J. Ann Tickner, and Judith 
Stiehm, there are other less developed fields in 
feminist theory that have traditionally been male- 
dominated: “the international arms trade, re-defi- 
nitions of security, peacemaking, peace building, 
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and peacekeeping, the breakdown of states and 
the democratic reconstitution of societies and gov- 
ernments, and gender questions in the interven- 
tion of international agencies, both governmental 
and non-governmental in conflict zones.” Inter- 
estingly, at the present historical juncture and in 
light of 11 September 2001 and the Bali bombings 
of October 2002, the places that raise challeng- 
ing questions pertaining to these thematic topics 
happen to be in regions with large Muslim 
populations. 


GENDER STUDIES AND FEMINIST 

POLITICAL THEORY IN THE 

ISLAMIC CONTEXT 

Comparative studies of gender and Muslim 
communities is a growing and innovative field. 
Because feminist frameworks of studies about 
gender and Muslim communities are highly influ- 
enced by research on the Arab world in particular, 
the articulation of a profoundly different and 
more egalitarian gender system in places like 
Aceh, Sumatra, and other parts of Asia would 
seem to be “against the grain” of conventional 
assumptions regarding Muslim women (Sears 
1996, Ong and Peletz 1995, Brenner 1998, Black- 
wood 1995, Whalley 1993, Tanner 1974, Siegel 
1969, Siapno 2002, Elliston 1997). Despite the 
fact that Southeast Asia is the region with the 
largest Muslim population in the world, it has yet 
to be included in the works on the Islamic world, 
which focus primarily on “core” Islamic lands: the 
Middle East, Africa, and South Asia (see, for 
example, Abu-Lughod 1998, Tohidi and Bodman 
1998, Afkhami 1995, Afkhami and Friedl 1997, 
Kandiyoti 1991, Fernea and Bezirgar 1977, Beck 
and Keddie 1978). In the field of Southeast Asian 
studies, the marginalization of Islam and gender 
may well have to do with the fact that some femi- 
nist scholarship in Indonesia, in particular the 
type that follows the Western secular-rationalist 
model, has been unwilling to grapple with Islam 
and Muslim discursive traditions. Some of the 
more unconventional work on women and Islamic 
cultures in the Malay/Indonesian archipelago is 
not produced by feminists but by male scholars 
writing on sexuality and masculinity, for example: 
Benedict Anderson, “The Happy, Sexy, Indonesian 
Married Woman as Transexual” (1996); James 
Siegel, The Rope of God (1969) and “Curing Rites, 
Dreams, and Domestic Politics in a Sumatran 
Society” (1978); Merle Ricklef’s writings on 
Ratu Pakubuwana (1998 and in EWIC, vol. I); 
Henk Maier, “The Laughter of Kemala al-Arifin: 
The Tale of the Bearded Civet Cat” (1991); and 
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Chandra Jayawardena, “Women and Kinship in 
Acheh Besar, Northern Sumatra” (1977), to name 
a few. 

There exist numerous sophisticated theoretical 
works on women and gender studies in Islamic 
cultures in Southeast Asia, mostly by anthropolo- 
gists, for example: Laurie Sears (1996); Aihwa 
Ong (1987); Mary Steedly (1993); and Anna 
Tsing (1993). However, while their analysis of 
women and gender is quite astute, their under- 
standing of Muslim discursive traditions is rather 
limited. Interestingly, due perhaps to a geographi- 
cal trans-continental shift in perspective, the work 
of Australian-based feminist scholars working in 
closer proximity to Indonesia are more nuanced in 
their approach to studies of women in Islamic cul- 
tures compared to their North American counter- 
parts. See for example, the writings of Kathy 
Robinson, Virginia Matheson-Hooker, Susan 
Blackburn, and Barbara Hatley (all have entries in 
EWIC). 


WOMEN AND POLITICS IN THE 

THIRD WORLD 

Within the debate on gender relations in Mus- 
lim communities, there are several groupings. Two 
camps in particular produce contentious interpre- 
tations. The first is feminist Muslim scholars who 
present a sympathetic, almost apologist, account 
of women in Islamic societies. In strong reaction 
to what they perceive as the colonizing impulses of 
Western (Euro-American) and First-World femi- 
nism, they tend to argue that Islam is not oppres- 
sive of women. This stance was expressed during 
the United Nations Conference on Women in 
Beijing in 1995 when African Muslim women 
seemed to retreat to Islam in resistance to “West- 
ernization,” with global feminism having become 
the most aggressive symbol of Westernization. 
The second camp is Muslim feminist activists 
in the Third World, some of whom have per- 
sonally become targets of Islamic fundamental- 
ists. Human rights advocates and lawyers for 
women’s rights and are confronted daily with 
violations of women’s rights in the name of reli- 
gion, for example: Hina Jilani and Asma Jahangir 
on Pakistan; women who write in a radical femi- 
nist voice against misogyny in Islam and about 
how women are being oppressed in the name of 
God; Taslima Nasreen on Bangladesh; Nawal al- 
Sa‘adawi on Egypt; Fatima Mernissi on Morocco; 
Wardah Hafidz and Nursyahbani Katjasungkana 
on Indonesia; the late Furugh Farrokhzad writing 
about Iran; the scholars and human rights activists 
writing for Women Living Under Muslim Laws; 
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Indonesian feminists, including Wardah Hafidz 
and Lies Marcoes Natsir, in the Association for 
the Development of Pesantren and Society (P3M); 
and other public intellectuals in Jaringan Islam 
Liberal. These Muslim feminists do not make any 
qualifications in their condemnation of misogyny 
in the male political and religious elite’s chauvinis- 
tic interpretation of the Quran or the outmoded 
traditionalism and rigid definition and implemen- 
tation of Shari'a law, the consequence of which 
has been subordination of women. 

Muslim feminists in Indonesia who have strong 
political commitments to grassroots organizing 
against exploitative labor conditions, particularly 
with regard to the position of women workers, 
have produced strong criticisms of the current 
movements for Islamic revivalism (see, for exam- 
ple, Chusnul Mariah 1998, Lies Marcoes Natsir 
2002, 1998). Wardah Hafidz, director of the 
Urban Poor Consortium based in Jakarta argues: 


The relations between women and men is one field 
that is evaded most in terms of change in Islamic 
revivalism, because changes in this field will disturb 
male individual and social interests. For this reason, 
the Islamic community in Indonesia which is still 
largely dominated by men is preoccupied with and 
more prepared to embark on changes, even radical 
changes if necessary, in the economic and political sys- 
tems. However, when it comes to gender relations, 
they wish to preserve the status quo through various 
ahistorical theological justifications (Hafidz 1993, 41). 


The debate on women in Islamic societies has 
been going on for some time. Several Muslim the- 
ologists and feminists are grappling with this issue 
at the level of the “pure philosophy” of the Qur'an 
and questioning the legitimacy of the Shari‘a and 
hadith by exercising ijtibdd (critical interpreta- 
tion). Muhammad Iqbal defines ijtihdd (from 
jahada, to exert) as the principle of movement in 
the structure of Islam: “in the terminology of 
Islamic Law it means to exert with a view to form 
an independent judgement on a legal question. 
The idea... has its origin in a well-known verse 
of the Qur'an — ‘And to those who exert we show 
our path’” (Iqbal 1986, 117). 

Most current studies of Islamic cultures, in par- 
ticular in light of the September 11 attacks and the 
Bali bombings, and the implications of the “war 
on terrorism,” tend to reproduce the discourse on 
the essentially inegalitarian character of Islam and 
the assumption of an originally authoritarian 
Islam. With regard to gender studies in Islamic 
cultures, the reverberations are rather negative: a 
reinforcement of the conventional popular phobia 
of Islamic law as somehow more oppressive of 
women than secular law. On the contrary, other 
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scholars, such as James Siegel (1969), Daniel Lev 
(1972), and John Bowen (1998), have shown, 
writing about the Indonesian context, that 
Indonesian family law is more egalitarian and in 
favor of women’s rights in particular in the fields 
of inheritance and divorce. There is a large body 
of literature that argues that in Indonesia and even 
island Southeast Asia more generally, women have 
a high status compared to women in South Asia 
and other Muslim communities. Daniel Lev, a 
political scientist who has conducted extensive 
research on Islamic courts in Indonesia, ascribes 
to this view: 


The Indonesian Islamic family law regime has long 
been one of the most liberal in the Muslim uni- 
verse. Contracts of marriage are elaborate and flexible, 
partly because of pressure and advice by women’s 
organizations in recent decades. In addition, the reli- 
gious offices and courts have been quietly sympathetic 
to women in bad marriages. ... The relatively liberal 
treatment of women’s concerns in the religious courts 
is itself evidence of the standing and influence of 
women in much of Indonesia (Lev 1996, 193-4). 


The ongoing debates about gender and Islamic 
law in the larger context of Indonesia, Southeast 
Asia, and the larger Muslim world is a complex 
one, yet analysts continue to reproduce simplistic 
assumptions that secular law and modernity are 
somehow more liberative for women. As Talal 
Asad persuasively argued in his critique of the pre- 
vailing discourse about the essentially inegalitarian 
character of Islam, 


Islamic religious, legal, political ideologies do not have 
an essential significance which moulds the minds of 
believers in a predictable way. They are part of chang- 
ing institutions, and of discourses which can be, and 
often are, contested and re-constituted. To understand 
the authoritative limits of such contestations one must 
focus on religious discourses within specific historical 
situations, and not on a supposedly original Islamic 
ideology. Because it is the way in which “the word of 
God” is reproduced, and the (political) situation to 
which it is addressed, which together determine its 
force, and not the lexical and syntactic forms of the 
sacred text considered in isolation (Asad 1980, 465). 


THE PROBLEM OF POWER IN 

METHODS AND SOURCES 

In political science and government, in particu- 
lar in the sub-fields of political theory, public 
administration, and public policy, but less so in 
comparative politics and international relations, 
the focus of research revolves around meta-narra- 
tive type topics that tend towards universalizing 
abstractions, such as governance (local, national, 
and global), theories about weak and strong states 
and different types of state systems (for example, 
colonial, socialist, capitalist, Islamic), nation-state 
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building, nationalism, institution-building, public 
administration, development administration, sec- 
urity studies, militarization, political participation, 
corruption, reform, power, revolutions, social 
movements, social relations (for example, race, 
class, gender), and further related topics. Yet un- 
less one were focusing on the “absences,” “lack” or 
“marginalization” in these processes, most likely 
very little can be said or found about the majority 
of women, who are poor, in the public sphere and 
in the formal sector of politics that tend to be pre- 
dominantly male and male-dominated. Or at the 
most we will encounter “the special difficulty of 
recuperating the voices of any but middle-class 
and elite women in the study of nationalism” 
(Abu-Lughod 1998, 24). In this regard, the work 
of senior feminist scholars and younger scholars is 
breaking new ground (see, for example, Kanaaneh 
2002, Jad 1995, Hatem 1999, Sharoni 1995, 
Harders 2002, Carapico 1998, Brand 1998). 

Political scientists, in particular within the sub- 
field of political theory, who seldom do ethno- 
graphic fieldwork and rely primarily on print 
sources, in particular official documents, will most 
likely not come across the thoughts, activities, 
roles, and political agency of the female subaltern. 
The culture of classic patriarchy in print literature 
is very strong. The sub-disciplines of comparative 
politics and international relations seem more pro- 
mising in terms of innovative research on women 
and Islamic cultures, due to their relative openness 
to cross-disciplinary approaches, such as post- 
colonial studies, postmodernism, Islamic studies, 
and women and gender studies, and their creativ- 
ity in using sources, including oral traditions. Far- 
zaneh Milani, an Iranian scholar of comparative 
literature, writing about the parallels between the 
silencing of women’s public voices and the veiling 
of women’s bodies writes: “Women experience 
their confinement not only metaphorically and 
mystically but also spatially, physically, and ver- 
bally in their social segregation, cultural confine- 
ment, and forced silence” (Milani 1991, 7). And, 
one might add, they experience it through the 
occlusion of the scholar who is unable to read 
their presences. 

A promising antidote and challenge to main- 
stream rational-choice political science and to 
conventional media analyses of Islamic cultures, 
some of which incline towards racism, xenopho- 
bia, and anti-Muslim prejudices, or even more 
subtle mechanisms of ghettoization and tokeniza- 
tion in academia, are the diverse methodological 
approaches of Southeast Asian and Middle East- 
based scholar-practitioners, Islamic historian- 
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religious leaders, and philosopher-bureaucrats 
who do not over-privilege Euro-American centered 
political theory. Because these scholar-practitioners 
have themselves in one capacity or other been 
involved in government, practical politics, and 
praxis, their insights into conventional paradigms 
on patron-client politics, corruption, governance 
and complexity, are much more intellectually 
nuanced, radically multilingual, multicultural, and 
able to create multiple spaces where comfortable 
received wisdom is radically contested. Struggling 
to balance theory and practice, knowledge and 
commitment, and based in Third-World countries, 
they argue that Western academics do not have 
the moral upper hand in theorizing about political 
ethics, democratization, transparency, and account- 
ability (yet they often act as if they do). Women 
public intellectuals in Southeast Asia who take the 
role of religion and indigenous belief systems seri- 
ously exemplify these scholars in Indonesia, the 
Philippines, Malaysia, Burma and Bangladesh 
(Nursyahbani Katjasungkana, Wardah Hafidz, 
Sylvia Tiwon, Marites Danguilan Vitug, Sheila 
Coronel, Wan Azizah wan Ismail, Aung San Suu 
Kyi). Among them too are gender-sensitive male 
public intellectuals, such as Chandra Muzaffar, 
Nurcholish Madjid, Azyumardi Azra, Muhammad 
Syafii Anwar, Mohammad Mohabbat Khan, and 
many others. At least in the Southeast Asia region, 
one could argue that their ground-breaking theo- 
retical analyses of politics and governance is intel- 
lectually more subtle than the work being 
produced by political science scholars who tend 
to work primarily within European-American 
paradigms. 
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JACQUELINE AQUINO SIAPNO 


Population and Health Studies 


Population emerged as a field of study in re- 
sponse to the formulation of “population 
growth” as an alarming and dangerous phenome- 
non. Malthus in his seminal essay of 1789 had 
warned of the environmental, economic, and 
social time bomb engendered by unbridled popu- 
lation growth. This fear of the exponential 
increase of human populations stripping the 
earth of its resources became a fear of a growing 
“global poor” after the end of the Second World 
War and the emergence of a postcolonial and 
developing Third World (P. and A. Ehrlich 1990). 
From the mid-1960s population programs were 
aimed at the “control” of fertility and modeled on 
an epidemiological model espoused by the first 
director of population programs in the United 
States Agency for International Development 
(USAID), a medical epidemiologist called Reimert 
Ravenholt who postulated “excess fertility” as a 
disease for which contraception is the cure. The 
task of policy and services according to this model 
is to focus on the supply of the cure. Thus popu- 
lation programs and population studies honed in 
on the supply of contraception and the measure- 
ment of its prevalence (Sinding 2001). Although 
this simplistic model was critiqued by leaders in 
the field like Kingsley Davis and Philip Hauser 
who situated excess fertility in a socioeconomic 
matrix of poverty and need, the simplicity of the 
model and its clear assumptions as well as the 
quick yield and impact it promised made it attrac- 
tive to donors (Sinding 2001, 3). Chief among 
these was the U.S. Congress who found the supply 
side model quick and unambiguous 

The concern over contraceptive side-effects and 
quality of health care imposed itself on popula- 
tion discourses as a by product of the focus on 
contraceptives and their supplies. In the 1980s 
and after decades of critique (particularly from 
grassroots activists, feminists, and other engaged 
observers including anthropologists) of the health 
consequences of both fertility and the proposed 
therapies presented by contraceptive technologies 
a revision of the narrow focus of the field was 
set in motion. Thus a subfield concerned with 
health and well-being was created, populated 
with researchers and programs and amply funded 
by donors. 

Situating fertility and its consequences in the 


context of health created disciplinary, method- 
ological, and cultural challenges to the field of 
population studies. Medical anthropology and 
sociology as well as medicine itself became rele- 
vant fields. The study of the meaning and man- 
agement of health, together with the array of 
therapies licensed by medical knowledge and 
practice, became relevant and in fact central to 
population studies. Even more important was 
the relevance of culture in structuring roles and 
relationships that are central to the realization 
of better health. In this new and grounded or 
ethnographically informed field the concern with 
fertility was complemented by a concern for 
reproductive morbidity, mortality, gender, sex- 
uality, and the quality of health care. In short the 
conglomeration of experiences and states that 
informs reproductive behavior became a legiti- 
mate continuum of concern for researchers and 
service providers. 


GENDER, RELIGION, AND SEXUALITY 

Once population transcended the mere meas- 
urement of fertility, the cultures and morals of 
Islam gained a profound potency in the way that 
moral and particularly gender discourses and 
practices shaped reproductive behavior amongst 
Muslims and in areas of Islamic influence. The 
regions and communities associated with Islam as 
a dominant moral and cultural force seemed to 
stand out for their specificity and perceived resist- 
ance to change. At the root of this nexus of 
images, imaginations, perceptions, and misin- 
formation lies a cultural construction of gender 
associated with Islamic law, values, and princi- 
ples. Muslim societies’ assumed or actual prac- 
tices, such as early marriage, high fertility, male 
preference, and gender inequality considered to be 
the foundations of patriarchal family orders are 
cited as signifiers of Muslim social life. Similarly 
perceived notions of female bodily integrity, mod- 
esty, sexuality, and gender relations are associ- 
ated with Muslim morality. To accept or reject 
such assumptions necessitates engagement with 
empirical realities in Muslim societies and the 
contribution of research to knowledge in the 
fields of population and health. 

The reproductive role of women has been 
placed at the heart of much academic work that 
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sought to describe the social lives of men and 
women in the Muslim Middle East. Fertility and 
the power to bear sons has been used to explicate 
the patriarchal family, rationalize kin marriages, 
discuss gender inequity, evolve a theory of “Mus- 
lim procreation,” and speculate on the functions 
and structures of spiritual, natural, and supernat- 
ural beliefs. The theory of Muslim procreation in 
particular has become the definitive rationale for 
the potency of fertility in drawing the lines of 
influence and power between men and women. 
The image of seed and soil whereby man pro- 
vides the active seed and women the passive soil 
is not exclusive to Islam but is a feature of all 
monotheisms. This theory partially explains the 
naming of God as the father and the passivity of 
the nurturing female in monotheistic myths of 
creation. However, Islam is averse to this view 
of God and explicit in its reference to Allah as nei- 
ther a begetter nor begotten (Quran, 112:3). Yet 
various researchers have argued that the primacy 
of paternity and the degree to which the jural 
rights of the father eclipse those of the mother 
once children come of age show the relevance of 
this monotheistic theory of procreation to Islam 
and explain gender dynamics and the importance 
of fertility in marriage (Delaney 1992, Sholkamy 
1998, Omran 1992). 

Studies of gender and reproduction have also 
focused on the consequences of infertility, the 
constructions of manhood, and the dynamics of 
gender and family roles. Worthy of note is how 
essential “Islam” has been to all of these scholarly 
works. Equally obvious however is how loose and 
inadequate much of the historical, sociological, 
feminist, and ethnographic discussion of Islam 
has been. Delaney’s references to Islam and 
monotheism to explain procreation theory in 
Turkey or Inhorn’s description of the plight of 
infertile women in Egypt to illustrate the histori- 
cal and ideological origins of patriarchy assume a 
direct link between Islamic texts and the practices 
of individual Muslims. In each of these examples 
Islam is present as the root and crucial force shap- 
ing practices and perceptions. Yet left unclear is 
how “Islamic ideology” operates. Analysts resort 
to Islam not as faith but as hegemonic ideology. 
Unsettling in many such sources are the assump- 
tions of how pervasive this ideology is and how 
present and immediate are its tenets. Perhaps the 
problem lies in the inability to historicize the 
relationship between Islam and women’s fertility 
and health. In addition the link between social 
theory and empirical practices remains tenuous 
and in some cases contrived. A notable exception 
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is Ali’s work on family planning in Egypt in which 
he restores the dimensions of modernity, gender 
dynamics, culture, social conflict, and the project 
of the central and powerful state to describe the 
history and fate of family planning programs (Ali 
2002). 

If the message of Islam is the promotion of fer- 
tility, the moral elevation of the mother, and the 
legal supremacy of father, the necessity of early 
marriage, and the importance of the consumma- 
tion of this marriage with childbirth as well as 
the primacy of women’s reproductive roles over 
their productive contributions, is it not worthy 
of analysis to comment on how this message is 
delivered and by whom? Whether it is the patriar- 
chal family, the state, the physician, or the reli- 
gious establishment who delivers such messages is 
an important dimension of understanding reli- 
gious ideology and the roots of assumed potency. 
High fertility amongst families in diasporas such 
as the case of Palestinians is an act of political 
engagement and an assertion of national identity 
(Giacaman 1997). In Egypt high fertility was a 
marker of dissonance and the Islamization of 
population discourses (Ali 2002). In Iran the pro- 
motion of family planning after the revolution 
was condoned and aided by the religious dis- 
courses of the state and its clerics who used their 
authority to favor a pragmatic Shi view of social 
problems and their solutions (Hoodfar 2000). 
Both high fertility and low fertility are modern 
strategies that can only be fully understood in a 
socioeconomic and historical context. 

On the other hand the presence of “Islam” as 
an intermediate variable in demographic studies 
does not give enough credit or indeed any mean- 
ing to the category “Muslim.” Is it because of 
their belief that Muslim women evince certain 
reproductive behaviors? Variations in nationality, 
ethnicity, class, education, generation, and politi- 
cal context explode the category Muslim and 
question its relevance to reproductive behavior. 
This in no way questions the faith of surveyed 
women. However, the low fertility of Gulf soci- 
eties, the relative autonomy and empowerment of 
European Muslim women, and the poor health 
status of women in Afghanistan and Pakistan 
show that demographers must, and thankfully do, 
dig deeper for explanations and justifications of 
reproductive practices. There are so many varia- 
tions in Muslim practices and experiences that 
any attempt to explain this broad spectrum 
through a grand and unifying root paradigm can- 
not yield any knowledge or sense. Perhaps the 
ready availability of various Islamic doctrinarian 
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treatises and works of jurisprudence in written 
form makes the possibility of resort to such works 
too attractive for analysts to pass over. Ethno- 
graphic observation, however, shows that the 
availability of these texts in archives and collec- 
tions does not mean that they are present as 
oppressive structures on the ground (Sholkamy 
1999). As in all social sciences, context and his- 
tory are key to understanding empirical reality, 
belief, and ideology. 


REPRODUCTIVE HEALTH AS AN AGENDA 

FOR SERVICES AND ACTION 

The corresponding and significant paradigm 
shift to the transition from population to pop- 
ulation and health was expressed in the 1994 
International Conference on Population and 
Development held in Cairo. The no longer new 
paradigm of reproductive health was formally 
adopted as the primary intellectual influence for 
the agenda of population research. Reproductive 
health, defined for the first time in an interna- 
tional policy document, includes ensuring healthy 
and safe childbearing, preventing sexually trans- 
mitted diseases (including HIV/AIDS), and ad- 
dressing other factors that contribute to poor 
health, such as sexual trafficking and violence 
against women. The Cairo conference also called 
upon non-governmental organizations (NGOs) as 
partners in population intervention and _ policy. 
This paradigm shift is seen as a point of departure 
from classical population research that addressed 
fertility as a disease to be controlled at many and 
quite significant levels. Moreover the agenda of 
action inspired by the Cairo conference has 
shaped global initiatives and goals relating to 
women and their well-being (see Beijing Decla- 
ration 1995). 

First, at the level of population goals it has 
shifted the focus from societal and quantifiable 
targets and indicators such as rates of population 
growth, fertility, and contraceptive prevalence 
to qualitative and individual indicators such as 
health, well-being, and women’s empowerment. 
Reproductive morbidity, infertility, sexuality, and 
female autonomy and bodily integrity had been 
deemed low priority areas of interest and concern. 
However, they became a point of focus for popu- 
lation research as experiences that affected fertil- 
ity decisions, experiences, and outcomes and that, 
more importantly, had an impact on well-being 
and quality of life. 

Another significant shift associated with the 
previous point concerns population sciences and 
the disciplines they include. The methods and the- 
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ories of anthropology, sociology, policy research, 
and of feminist and human rights activism came 
to supplement and in some instances supercede 
the more classical tools of demography and eco- 
nomics that had dominated the fields of popula- 
tion research. 

A third shift occurred at the level of the subjects 
of research. Reproductive health transcends the 
narrow focus on women in their reproductive 
years to look at experiences and relationships that 
structure reproduction, sexuality, and morbidities 
associated with both. Youth and adolescence is 
recognized as a time of crucial and critical sexual 
experience and a time of opportunity and risk. 
The health of menopausal women and their role 
in influencing decisions of younger men and 
women is also recognized. So is the importance of 
masculinity, male sexual health, and gender roles 
and power relationships. 

A fourth dimension of difference is located at 
the crossroads between research and activism. 
The reproductive health agenda is contingent on 
a rights discourse that had been injected into 
social science research and in the global discourse 
on development. This framework of individual 
human rights and entitlements assumes a role for 
activism and for research that aims to engage 
with or change policy. The Cairo conference was 
similar to other global conferences and summits 
of the decade where NGOs and activists played a 
prominent and defining role. 

The field of research and measurement has thus 
been redrafted as interdisciplinary and broad. Its 
evaluation and description/measurement is no 
longer defined by straightforward quantitative 
measurements but rather by a set of indicators 
that are historically and culturally determined 
and meaningful at individual rather than at the 
macro societal level. In other words this shift has 
brought to the fore the meaning endowing agency 
of individuals, their socioeconomic and political 
realities, and the values and moralities that con- 
stitute cultures. However, this statement is accu- 
rate at the level of consciousness and less evinced 
by practical research. 

Health and gender remain linked by a narrow 
array of quantitative indicators and a set of policy 
goals and objectives. Reproductive health has not 
replaced contraceptive prevalence and fertility 
rates as core measurements in the fields of health 
and population. It is hard to measure health 
or well-being and easier to quantify morbidity, 
mortality, and utilization rates of services and 
contraceptives. Consequently and aside from the 
continued effort to come up with practical indica- 
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tors to measure reproductive health, research 
favors limited fertility as a desired outcome. The 
branching of the field into reproductive morbid- 
ity, gender dynamics, child survival, quality of 
care, health sector reform, sexuality, and birthing 
is rationalized by the desired outcome of lower 
fertility, which these studies will facilitate. 

Interdisciplinary work in the field of reproduc- 
tive morbidity can partially transcend the fertility 
control model. The Giza study conducted in 
Egypt illustrated the importance of health per- 
ceptions to health seeking behavior and the bur- 
den of morbidity that women bear. The study 
also critiqued the received quality of care and 
opened the way for research on health providers. 
From the original Giza study team, the net- 
work called the Reproductive Health Working 
Group (RHWG) is comprised of medical and 
social scientists working towards the promotion 
of multidisciplinary and policy-oriented research 
in reproductive health. There are active RHWG 
researchers in Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, Turkey, 
and Sudan working on issues such as the social 
content of medical education, birthing practices in 
facilities, sexuality, health sector reform, and 
ante-natal and post-natal care. The work of Alan 
Hill and others in the Gambia amongst Muslim 
and polygamous families has provided a critique 
of contraceptive delivery services and introduced 
dimensions of choice, gender empowerment, and 
cultural identity into the discourse on health 
services. The Gambia project also documented 
the importance of men as subjects and informers 
to research in the field of reproduction. These 
studies illustrate the trend towards in-depth, lon- 
gitudinal research that utilizes an assortment of 
qualitative and quantitative methods and method- 
ologies to understand and intervene on behalf of 
better sexual and reproductive health (Bledsoe 
et al. 1998). 

These methodological gains are important. 
However, reproductive health as a morally loaded 
agenda merits a discussion beyond social research 
methods and into politics and activism. For the 
Arab and Islamic world reproductive health 
seemed to be an agenda at odds with the values of 
culture and religion as constructed by some social 
agents. Aside from exaggerated fears about cul- 
tural imperialism and the expropriation of popu- 
lation by Western feminists the paradigm of 
reproductive health came under criticism for the 
difficulty of its execution in the absence of clear, 
comparable, and cheap indicators that can be 
used to evaluate the impact of reproductive health 
policies and services. The concerns about cul- 
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tural specificity, feminist impositions concerning 
individual liberty and bodily integrity, and the 
permissive undertones of the whole discourse, 
which are deemed unsuitable for Muslims and 
their societies, have lingered in many hearts 
and minds. Confrontations between theologians 
and conservatives with activists, feminists, and 
some academics have affected the “reputation” of 
reproductive health as a viable alternative frame- 
work for population policies. Famously, the topic 
of female genital mutilation, a practice that has no 
foundation in Islamic law but a strong empirical 
association with some Muslim societies, is a case 
in point. While feminists saw in the reproductive 
health framework an opportunity to raise funds 
and support to eradicate this violation of the 
female body, conservatives reacted by finding in 
the practice a route to realizing Islamic prescrip- 
tions of sexual modesty. 

Yet the reproductive health paradigm has 
empowered social activists to address issues such 
as the neglect of female children in Pakistan 
(where female child mortality exceeds males by 12 
percent), honor killings in Jordan, and a myriad 
of other social problems that plague the lives of 
poor women all over the world. 

The introduction of progressive ideals into pop- 
ulation discourses is in itself a hard-won victory 
for researchers and activists in the field. However, 
progressive ideals are also cultural ones and as 
such may be alienating or threatening. While the 
conflict between cultural relativism and universal 
humanism has been a feature of the social sciences 
for decades, population scientists and researchers 
have always espoused global agendas bearing 
modernist values. The positive value placed on 
low fertility is by and large accepted by demogra- 
phers. Reproductive health has introduced doubt 
and debate at the level of values in which even the 
modernizers are embroiled. 


DATA SETS AND KNOWLEDGE SOURCES 

The field of health and population is an exten- 
sively measured one. An essential tool of policy 
relating to the realization of various reproductive 
health and population goals has been the funding 
of periodic surveys to assess program perform- 
ance and estimate their cost-efficacy. Global 
surveys such as the Word Fertility Survey are 
expensive and laborious. Regional surveys such as 
the Pan Arab Project for childhood and the Pan 
Arab Project on families (PAP-Child and PAP- 
Fam respectively) are attempts to collect primary 
data from a nationally representative sample on 
trends and developments in the fields of health 
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and population. Most demographic wisdoms and 
alerts are derived from national census material 
that is collected periodically in countries that 
can afford it and sporadically in others. The 
Demographic and Health Survey (DHS) is a tool 
used to assess and direct policy in countries that 
benefit heavily from donor assistance. The DHS 
also relies on samples and also allows for quicker 
yields of data and measurements. In Egypt a mod- 
ule on women, empowerment, and violence used 
in 1995 yielded startling results. The prevalence 
of female genital cutting, domestic violence, lack 
of choice of marital partner, and the character of 
domestic gender roles evinced social practices 
that were working against the well-being of 
women (DHS 1995). Sample surveys have also 
been successful in the field of child health in 
which indicators such as prevalence of immuniza- 
tion, infant and under-five mortality and morbid- 
ity, and maternal mortality are closely monitored 
and reported through UNICEF in tandem with 
national governments. Global development and 
humanitarian indices have also emerged to help 
gauge the situation of women all over the world. 
The UNDP Gender-related Development Index 
(GDI) and Gender Empowerment Measurement 
(GEM) are used to monitor the progress of cur- 
rent agendas favoring women and their repro- 
ductive health. Thus the macro picture of health 
and population is continuously changing and 
researchers can gauge such change thanks to the 
wealth of quantitative data that exists and the 
availability of most surveys on the internet. An 
obvious caveat is that numbers cannot be trusted 
per se and there are many critical stances con- 
cerning the significance of certain indicators and 
the reliability of data collection methods. How- 
ever the considerable human and material cost 
that goes into the compilation of demographic 
data sets should extend beyond policymakers and 
planners and inform research and social analysis. 

The articulation of quantitative and qualitative 
analysis yields relevance, insight, and valuable 
knowledge (Ali 2002, Khattab 2000, Obermeyer 
1995). Yet this synergy of analytical frameworks 
remains underutilized. Analysts prefer to maintain 
separate spheres of interest so, at the risk of a car- 
icature, it is as if what people do and what they 
think and feel are destined to remain unnecessar- 
ily uncoupled. The circulation of surveys and 
other quantitative data and that of ethnographies 
and works from the fields of history, religion, gen- 
der, and political science are separated by two 
main obstacles: those of size and frequency. 
Surveys are not designed to measure the marginal, 
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the unknown, the small, or the unique. Hence sur- 
veys go on measuring the same things over and 
over again. The qualitative traditions of history, 
anthropology, gender, and religious studies are 
intolerant to repetitions. If someone has done it 
then there is no point in doing it again! Moreover 
there is a deep and perhaps justified interest in the 
obscure, liminal, and tenuous borders of culture 
and society that fascinate researchers at the cost 
of researching the mainstream and obvious. 

There are notable exceptions mentioned above 
but the existing resources for researchers are 
divided between the deeply interesting and the 
demographical updates. Indeed the interest in 
women’s reproductive health is still divided by a 
fault line that separates understanding and meas- 
urement and that posits gender, sexual ideology, 
and social life on one side, leaving health, repro- 
duction, and public policy on another. 

Despite fractures in the discourse the field offers 
easy access through the variety of data resources 
that address its main issues. Two other important 
resources complement the periodically collated 
and reported quantitative data sets and the 
academic publications that mingle methods to 
delve into details and analysis. The first and more 
easily available are the numerous periodicals that 
focus on population and health issues. 

Peer-review journals published in the West, such 
as Population and Development Review, reflect 
the impact of health studies and of interdiscipli- 
nary and collaborative research on demographers. 
The publications of the International Union for 
the Scientific Study of Population are a similarly 
mainstream and important source of information. 
Other publications, such as Reproductive Health 
Matters, have a feminist and activist orientation 
but have provided a platform for the articulation 
of reproductive health and feminist research. 

In addition there are reams of partially analyzed 
study and project reports funded by agencies and 
governments that linger in spheres of limited 
circulation. The various population research 
institutes and organizations remain the better 
endowed resources for researchers interested in 
this field. Organizations such as the United 
Nations Fund for Population, the Population 
Council, the Arab League, and many others churn 
out numbers and concerns that merit further 
consideration and analysis. The meta-analysis of 
such reports and their use to inform mainstream 
academic, policy, and general readership is an 
option that can be tapped by researchers. One 
of the significant efforts in this field has been 
the New Arab Demography Project initiated by 
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the Social Research Center of the American 
University in Cairo, which encouraged demogra- 
phers and social scientists to re-examine existing 
census and sample data to inform the analysis and 
understanding of population and health in the 
Arab world. 


CONCLUDING SYNTHESIS 

The divide between research traditions and 
resources that address health and population and 
those that look at gender, religion, and sexuality 
remains an obfuscating and unsettling one. 
Bridging this divide could help to theorize health 
practices and experiences and dramatically inform 
existing dominant notions of Islam as an ideology 
of gender and gendered experiences. Classical the- 
ory in population and health studies locates Islam 
as an obstacle to modernization and modernizing 
sexual and reproductive practices and relation- 
ships. Yet the difference between Muslim societies 
is immense. Iran has a contraceptive prevalence 
rate of 55 percent while in Yemen it is only ro 
percent (Rudi 2001). There is a clear need for 
comparative and interdisciplinary work that 
desists from facile interpretations and arguments 
of ideological causation and tries to fathom how 
and why Islam as a moral and historical construc- 
tion can yield so many different elaborations on 
its tenets and merge in such different ways with 
historical and material conditions. Indeed that 
flexibility and historicity is the strength of Islam. 

The initiative called the International Repro- 
ductive Rights Research and Action Group 
(IRRRAG) presents an interesting illustration of 
the value of comparative research. This project 
fostered research in a number of countries includ- 
ing Malaysia, Indonesia, and Egypt to investigate 
reproductive rights. Each chapter from each coun- 
try, including Islamic countries or those with 
sizable Muslim populations, yielded a very differ- 
ent account of reproductive rights in Islam. This 
collaboration succeeded in deconstructing the 
assumed hegemony of gender and religious ideol- 
ogy when de-historicized because it undertook 
in-depth and comparative work. Rather than 
stress “Islam” as a barrier to change, researchers 
illustrated how this moral system merges with 
and both shapes and is shaped by the contingen- 
cies of everyday life. Interpretations of Muslim 
gender ideology also vary from Turkey, which 
enacted a civil code in 2002 to realize absolute 
gender equality, to Pakistan where variations 
between male and female health indicators such 
as malnutrition and death still substantially 
favor men. 
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Islam remains a dominant framework at a level 
of discourse, rhetoric, and faith. The logic of 
health practices and reproductive well-being 
pushes analysts to create a horizon of theoreti- 
cally informed empirical research free of dogma 
and facile categories. 

Moreover, the importance of transcending the 
pragmatic routes of population and health sci- 
ences to contribute to social understanding of the 
everyday lives and health of women and men is a 
goal of urgency and value. So far, the measure- 
ment of population growth and dynamics and the 
description of health status have been motivated 
by perceived needs for intervention and change. 
This policy orientation has yielded a set of episte- 
mological assumptions that are constrained and 
obfuscated by their pragmatic origins and dis- 
positions. As the field of population and health 
evolved from the fertility control model so there is 
a need for further evolution from measurement 
and description littered with essentialism of cau- 
sation and motivation to a historicized and theo- 
rized field that is sensitive to agency, complexity, 
and multiplicity and to social, political, and his- 
torical contexts. 
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Sexualities and Queer Studies 


Interest in the various aspects of and possible com- 
mon points between sexualities in the Islamic 
world through the ages has been a minor but con- 
tinuous academic concern during the last three 
decades, boosted by the emergence of women’s and 
gender studies, almost synchronously with gay/les- 
bian studies in the mid-1980s and then queer stud- 
ies in the r990s. Three groups of epistemological 
issues pertaining to gender and sexual identity in 
Islamic societies are addressed here: the construc- 
tionist vs. essentialist approach, the relevance of 
constructing “Islamic sexualities” as a field of re- 
search, and the interactions between Western and 
traditional constructions of sexual identity in mod- 
ern Islamic societies. This article will deal mainly 
with sources in Arabic, which remained the lan- 
guage of the cultured elite of the Islamic world 
until the twelfth century. Sources for other regions 
will be mentioned in the bibliography. 

The field of women’s studies, which deals prima- 
rily with contemporary societies from a socio- 
logical, ethnographic, or political perspective, has 
provided us with raw information on gender struc- 
tures; however, studies devoted exclusively to male 
identity and culture have appeared only recently. 
Writers dealing with same-sex behavior in Islam 
or in Arab societies, although informative, often 
seem unaware of the deeper issues associated with 
the vocabulary they use. “Homosexuality,” “ped- 
erasty,” “inversion,” and “lesbianism” are used 
without questioning their meanings, while Arabic 
terms such as liwdt and takhannuth are imme- 
diately equated or linked with “homosexuality” 
and “effeminacy” without further investigation. 
Although G.-H. Bousquet discusses the actual 
importance of zin@ (profligacy) in North Africa, 
despite its harsh condemnation in figh, he merely 
notes that “pederasty between children or young 
people does not cause great indignation . . . it is far 
from being unknown between adults. It is well 
known that a particular region of Tunisia is fa- 
mous in this matter” (Bousquet 1953, 60). Froma 
different perspective, al-Munajjid attempts to por- 
tray the sexual habits of the Umayyad and ‘Ab- 
basid eras, including same-sex relations, through 
anecdotes quoted in adab works. The author seems 
to understand these anecdotes as factual reflec- 
tions of reality, concerning the whole of medieval 


society, without explaining that such words as 
liwat do not bear the same meaning in classical and 
modern Arabic, whether because he assumes his 
readers’ knowledge of the issue or, more likely, be- 
cause he himself assumes that liwdt means homo- 
sexuality. The pervasiveness of sexual matters in 
adab causes him to call the ‘Abbasid age the “era of 
sex,” which he attributes to an alleged “loss of reli- 
gious feeling among the aristocracy” (al-Munajid 
1958, 45) and, above all, to the “Persian influence.” 
Whether hushed up, coyly alluded to, frowned 
upon, or rejected as products of foreign influence 
and past attitudes, same-sex relations have long been 
a blind spot in twentieth-century Arab sources. 
The subject is reluctantly addressed by Pellat in 
his 1983 Encyclopedia of Islam article, written 
from the perspective of normative discourses pro- 
duced by Islamic societies concerning liwat. With 
A. Bouhdiba’s ground-breaking La sexualité en 
islam, however, sexuality in Islam was made into a 
specific, coherent object of study. More recent 
research has focused on the perceptions reflected in 
cultural production, essentially literature, whether 
classical or modern, but until recently there have 
been very few attempts at evaluating discursive 
praxis in the light of gender construction theory. 
Scholarly debates catalyzed by queer studies, 
primarily concerned with the relevance of the con- 
cept of (sexual) identity, are highly useful in the 
study of non-European cultures, which in turn 
could certainly benefit from academic debate on 
the construction of sexuality in Islamic societies. 
Interaction with non-European civilizations dur- 
ing the colonial era, particularly the Islamic “East” 
as an epitomic cultural “Other” (R. Burton’s “so- 
tadic zone”), is closely related to the Western con- 
struction of a homosexual identity, with the help of 
what R. C. Bleys calls the ethnographic imagina- 
tion’s mapping of the “geography of perversion.” 
In return, this deconstruction may now apply to 
Islamic cultures and enrich a discipline that has 
been hitherto primarily concerned with early Greek 
and Roman homosexualities. The possible links 
between pre-Islamic substratum conceptions of 
gender and same-sex relations, particularly Greek 
and Persian, and later Arabo-Islamic cultural fea- 
tures, have yet to be explored. The resemblances 
and differences between the classical Greek erastes/ 
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eromenos relationship and the Islamic poet/amrad 
(beardless youth) relation need to be studied as 
well. It has often been noted that the pervasiveness 
of homoerotic poetry begins with the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate period (750-1259), when the Persian 
heritage merged into Islamic culture. But the mere 
fact that the love of boys is connected with shu%- 
biyya (pro-Persian claims) in some belles-lettristic 
works does not allow the researcher to attribute 
the appearance of “homosexuality” in Islamic civ- 
ilization to an outside influence. 

Much research has been devoted to the extent to 
which Western definitions of homosexuality and, 
recently, the gay liberation movement, have influ- 
enced Islamic societies’ perception of same-sex 
behaviors, as well as perceptions by “homosex- 
uals” of themselves. An identity closely linked 
with heterosexuality probably first appeared in the 
nineteenth century during the age of encounters 
between colonial Europe and the Islamic world. 
The colonial era’s influence on gender construction 
in Islamic countries often resulted in the imposi- 
tion of a strict conception of heterosexuality, some- 
times in a Victorian moral code that was eagerly 
and rapidly islamicized. B. Dunnes’s work on the 
normalization of sexuality in Egypt shows how the 
colonial power pressured reluctant local authorities 
to outlaw homosexual practices. A similar process 
occurred in India and is analyzed by S. Bhaskaran. 
The impact of nineteenth-century European mo- 
rality on the construction of Islamic sexualities is 
also underlined by A. Najmabadi in her work on 
Qayar Iran. 

Following Michel Foucault, particularly the Eng- 
lish translation of the first volume of his Histoire de 
la sexualité, researchers began to look at how sexu- 
ality is historically constructed in discourse, and 
how culture normalizes sexual acts so as to define 
genders and limits. Historians have sought to ana- 
lyze the construction of homosexuality, while liter- 
ary scholars explore the various bonds that define 
male identity, and demonstrate how each culture at 
different periods has conceived of sexuality. These 
works show how, during a long period of matura- 
tion beginning in fifteenth-century Europe and 
gaining speed from the eighteenth century on, 
“homosexuality was historically invented as a spe- 
cific category and opposed to a norm that mainly 
defines itself by what it excludes” (Eribon 1998, 
15), the assumption being that heterosexuality is 
not so much a natural or universal concept and way 
of living one’s sexuality as a constructed definition 
of gender, excluding same-sex attraction and inter- 
course. Historians regarded as essentialists, on the 
other hand, have considered same-sex attraction to 
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be a universal minoritarian paradigm, regardless 
of its crystallization as an independent concept in 
history, that can rightfully be subsumed as “homo- 
sexuality” or “gayness”; they have subsequently 
endeavored to examine its developments at various 
periods and locations. Since the 1990s, queer the- 
ory can be seen as a later development of the con- 
structionist approach, aimed at severing gay and 
lesbian studies from a minoritarian and identitarian 
approach. 

Although such epistemological issues have sel- 
dom been addressed per se in studies pertaining to 
the Islamic domain, most authors have noticed 
that both normative texts (Quran, hadith, fiqh) 
and perceptions of sexuality (as reflected in litera- 
ture or in interviews during fieldwork) deal prima- 
rily with acts linked to penetration (anal or vaginal) 
or behaviors seen as substitutes for penetration: 
intercrural intercourse (tafkhidh), masturbation 
(nikah al-yad, dalak or jald ‘umayra), and inter- 
vaginal intercourse (sahq, literally “pounding,” an 
analogy being made with the crushing of saffron 
leaves), with a puzzling lack of mention of oral- 
genital acts. All these forms of behavior are con- 
sidered through the prism of licitness by doctors of 
the law, or through the prism of social and literary 
acceptability by littérateurs, but classical authori- 
ties never derive from them the definition of a 
minoritary identity. 

The first convincing attempt from a construc- 
tivist perspective to study the medieval under- 
standing of sexual irregularities was made by E. K. 
Rowson, who highlighted a number of essential 
points concerning medieval perception of genders 
and sexual behaviors in his work on medieval Ara- 
bic vice lists. Modern prioritization of sexual 
object choice over sexual activity does not fit this 
perception, which sees the adult male as penetrator 
and the female as penetrated. Within this frame- 
work, the preference of an other-sex or same-sex 
partner for the male is a matter of choice (both 
options are illicit outside the frame of nikah) 
whereas the preference for the passive position in 
anal intercourse (called buldq until the ninth cen- 
tury, then ubna or bigh@) is always perceived as an 
illness, and is widely discussed in adab literature, 
often in amusing fashion. Female refusal to accept 
male penetration is equally culpable. Parallels are 
drawn between active anal intercourse (liwat) and 
fornication (zind@’): they are both illicit but expec- 
table attempts by the male to satisfy his instincts as 
penetrator whereas a beardless youth’s acceptance 
of the role of passive partner for money, provided 
he derives no pleasure from it, is socially accept- 
able, though formally outlawed by religion. 
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It should be stressed, however, that such analy- 
sis should not be seen as a key to understanding 
contemporary attitudes toward same-sex relation- 
ships, nor as a definitive refutation of essentialist 
views. The concept of bisexuality, only recently 
discussed in academic works, could also be used to 
describe some same-sex behaviors. More recently, 
the AIDS epidemic has focused the attention of 
researchers on sex workers and their customers. 
Some articles in the Aggleton collection on male 
prostitution and AIDs, such as S. Khan’s investiga- 
tion of the South Asian zone or Boushaba’s study 
of Morocco, suggest the idea of bisexuality might 
help build a slightly more balanced idea of same- 
sex relations in modern Islamic societies. 

Particularly interesting is the case of khindth or 
takhannuth, which can be translated variously as 
effeminacy, transvestism, transsexualism, or her- 
maphroditism — a puzzling inconsistency that is 
solved when one considers that the term refers to 
various failings to achieve masculinity in its behav- 
ioral features. In his essay on the “effeminates” 
of early Medina, Rowson argues that it was not 
until the ninth century that khindth was associated 
with homosexual intercourse. Although interest- 
ing studies on gender-crossing are included in Mur- 
ray and Roscoe, there have been no monographs 
until now on the different realizations of khindth in 
Islamic societies. U. Wikan discusses at large the 
Omani khaniths she observed during fieldwork in 
the 1970s. The term is almost unattested in classi- 
cal Arabic, ignored by Ibn Manzir in the Lisan al- 
‘Arab, and barely appears as an adjective in a verse 
by the fourteenth-century poet al-A‘raj al-Safi, 
quoted by al-Safadi in al-Waft bi-al-wafaydt, in 
which the beloved is called “Zaby khanith al- 
dalal” (a kid with khanith coyness). 

It can be noted that modern East Arabian dia- 
lects use the term khanith as a derogatory insult 
for the passive partner in homosexual intercourse, 
but the transvestite/transsexual figure described is 
highly reminiscent of the early Islamic mukhan- 
nath, with the exception of homosexual prostitu- 
tion, a feature of the modern khanith unmentioned 
in discourse concerning the mukhannath. Wikan’s 
conclusion that “it is the sexual act, not the sexual 
organs, which is fundamentally constitutive of 
gender” allows us to understand why “the man 
who enters in a homosexual relationship in the 
active role in no way endangers his male identity” 
(Wikan 1982, 175). 

The high value placed on female purity renders 
seeking the company of a khanith socially ambi- 
guous: both a greater individual shame than seek- 
ing forbidden intercourse with a woman, through 
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female prostitution or, worse, through intercourse 
with a married woman, and a lesser social shame 
given that it does not require the female to break 
sexual interdicts. The Omani institution of khanith 
therefore sheds light not only on Islamic societies 
alone, but on the statute of same-sex relations in 
any society that puts strong emphasis on female 
virginity and chastity. For the same reason, kha- 
wals, male dancers in nineteenth-century Egypt who 
performed dressed as women, eventually replaced 
female dancers entirely after Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha 
ordered a ban on female prostitutes and dancers 
in 1836. 

Research on the variations and permanencies of 
the terminology of same-sex relations in various 
languages used in Islamic countries is needed. In 
the case of Arabic, it is probable that neologisms 
such as shudhitdh jinsi, sexual deviationism (early 
twentieth century?), and mithliyya jinsiyya, homo- 
sexuality (late 1990s), were coined to translate the 
European concepts of homosexuality. English 
words such as “gay” (and to a lesser extent 
“queer”) have now become part of the usual 
vocabulary in the main urban centers of the Islamic 
world. But why and how did they partly replace 
traditional terms? In the Arabic-speaking world, 
when were the former meanings of Jai (enam- 
oured of young men seeking the active role in anal 
intercourse), muwadjir (male prostitute), mabin 
(grown man seeking the passive role in anal inter- 
course), musdhiqa (woman flaunting penis-hate 
and practicing tribadism), and so forth, lost and 
replaced either by new meanings (/i#ti understood 
as a synonym of male homosexual, sibaq identified 
with lesbianism) or by borrowed terms? To what 
extent do these neologisms cover the precise 
domain of homosexuality in mainstream Western 
culture? Do modern and ancient dialects (and 
urban slang or underworld languages) retain in 
their terminology the remembrance of premodern 
gender constructions, and are these consistent with 
elite adab conceptions? 

Language partly allows a tempering of the con- 
structionist idea of a dividing line between sexual 
acts rather than sexual preferences in classical 
Islamic societies: the repetition of homosexual 
acts, even by the active partner, might turn a mere 
amusement or ersatz into an illness, or something 
that could remotely evoke an identity; moreover, 
when a man often sleeps with other men, one can- 
not be sure of what really takes place between 
them, and as al-Tawhidi mischievously said of the 
tenth-century Persian vizier Ibn ‘Abbad, “kam 
harbatin fi al-qawmi sarat ja‘batan” (many a spear 
has become a quiver). 
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Religious Studies 


RELIGIOUS STUDIES AND 
INTELLECTUAL FASHIONS 


History 

Religious studies was initially a product of the 
Enlightenment with its emphasis on empiricism, 
description, induction, and reason. It encouraged 
sensitivity to context and historical change as well 
as openness to a range of religious phenomena 
across space and time. Religious studies self-con- 
sciously set itself apart from Christian theology, 
which was considered normative and closely 
linked with Christian evangelism and European 
colonialism. In addition, it set itself apart from 
ethics, metaphysics, and ontology, which were 
also considered normative and culture specific. 
The early name for religious studies, Religions- 
wissenschaft (the scientific study of religion), 
reflects these concerns. The distinction between 
the academic and pluralistic study of world reli- 
gions and their normative conceptualization and 
practice became especially important in the 1960s. 
Religious studies (or religion) departments were 
launched in Canadian and American universities 
funded by taxes, which necessitated a strict sepa- 
ration of church and state. (The study of Islam, on 
the other hand, originated in religious studies 
departments and thus did not present the problem 
posed by Christianity.) 


Definition 

The term “religious studies” defies easy defini- 
tion. Ostensibly, it refers to any study of religion. 
Because the content has been analyzed by many 
disciplines, it can be classified with interdiscipli- 
nary or field studies. Religious studies scholars 
often identify themselves with one or more of the 
following: the phenomenology and history of reli- 
gions, the philosophy of religion, the sociology of 
religion, the psychology of religion, the anthro- 
pology of religion, and so forth (much as women’s 
studies and Islamic studies today draw on the spe- 
cialized expertise of many disciplines). 


Phenomenology 

Phenomenology has been among the most 
important disciplines for religious studies. It 
began in nineteenth-century Germany and Austria 
with the principles: “to the things [themselves]” 


and “don’t think but look.” These referred to 
“direct seeing,” a method by which scholars 
became conscious of their presuppositions and 
used self-criticism to remove all cultural and reli- 
gious superimpositions (epoché). That way, they 
could intuit the concrete particularity of phenom- 
ena. Complementing the method of epoché was 
empathy: trying to understand phenomena posi- 
tively and on their own terms. (Epoché and empa- 
thy were particularly important in the study of 
religion because these methods helped Westerners 
understand world religions such as Islam and 
Hinduism on their own terms.) 

This was followed by two more steps. Scholars 
used imaginative variation, systematically omitting 
or substituting particular features, to understand 
what was inherent and what accidental. Next, they 
established similarities with and differences from 
related phenomena to grasp each phenomenon’s 
distinctness and its position in a series of related 
phenomena. When the common aspects of concrete 
particulars were recognized, some phenomenolo- 
gists presumed that the epistemological gap 
between self and other had been overcome and that 
there was an empirically based pattern or 
“essence.” Further comparisons revealed additional 
general patterns, types, and structures. Whereas 
some phenomenologists emphasized invariable fea- 
tures or “essences,” others emphasized probabili- 
ties, drawing on Wittgenstein’s idea of a “family of 
resemblances.” The resulting typologies created 
synchronic views of particular religions, types of 
religion, or even religion itself (see the works of 
Weber, Durkheim, van der Leeuw, Wach, and 
Eliade). This gave rise to another early name for the 
study of religion: comparative religion. The phe- 
nomenological (including the comparative) method 
in religious studies was used for any religious con- 
tent. In his Patterns of Comparative Religion for 
instance, Mircea Eliade looked at how trees, stones, 
water, and sky could be hierophanies, manifesta- 
tions of the sacred; in other studies he examined 
oral traditions (myths, rituals, festivals, pilgrim- 
ages). In still others, he examined scriptures and 
religious institutions. 

Even though scholars claimed that phenomenol- 
ogy was empirical and focused on what is “out 
there,” phenomenology of religion has contrib- 
uted in no small measure to how consciousness 
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and personal experience influence one’s under- 
standing of a phenomenon. In part, this has 
stemmed from analyzing the very processes of 
knowing: how objects are constituted in and by 
consciousness, how their appearance changes with 
physical and emotional experience. The “things 
themselves” could include that which is experi- 
enced in the inner world of dreams, visions, or 
mystical states of oneness. By bracketing out ques- 
tions of their reality, at least temporarily, these 
phenomena could be taken seriously as objects 
calling for sophisticated description and analysis. 
Thus, despite its insistence on the empirical study 
of religion, phenomenology also contributed to an 
appreciation of subjectivity. 

Phenomenology’s recognition of subjectivity 
(even after correction for religious and other cul- 
tural biases) led it to integrate the new discipline 
of hermeneutics, most broadly conceived as the 
analysis of understanding and interpretation and, 
more specifically, as the nature of a text — involv- 
ing questions of semantic autonomy, authorial 
intention, types of readings, methods of exegesis, 
rules of legitimate interpretation, recognition of 
levels of meaning and underlying systems of inter- 
pretation, problems about how to cross barriers 
of understanding to enter other world-views, and 
so forth. 

Because the “things” or “stuff” of religion are 
constituted partly by their contexts and by the 
inner worlds of viewers, as these change, so does 
the constitution of these phenomena. As a result, 
phenomenology also focused on how to describe 
change. This brought it to the heart of historical 
method and historiography, a topic closely related 
to hermeneutics (a la Dilthey and others). By the 
second half of the twentieth century, this discipline 
was more commonly called the history of reli- 
gions, which focused on language study, texts, and 
careful documentation of historical change. 


Feminism 

With the development of second-wave feminism 
in the 1960s (inspired by the civil rights move- 
ment), Christianity in particular and the world 
religions in general were attacked for being cor- 
nerstones of male dominance, or patriarchy. The 
fact that women had been earning doctorates in 
religious studies since the mid-twentieth century, 
gaining the linguistic and hermeneutical skills to 
read religious texts and understand historical con- 
texts in sophisticated ways, put them in key posi- 
tions to document, interpret, and explain the cre- 
ation and influence of patriarchy. They exposed 
relentlessly the absence or marginalization of 
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women in the historical record (which consisted in 
premodern times largely of religious texts). Their 
hermeneutical expertise had trained them to read 
between the lines, after all, in order to tease out 
hidden structures and meanings, theological con- 
cepts, and interpretations that affected their sta- 
tus. At the heart of this was recognition of how 
structures of male power had become embedded 
in religious texts, norms, and values. This hit the 
field of religious studies particularly hard, be- 
cause, with its roots in the disciplines of pheno- 
menology and history of religions, it had claimed 
to be unbiased and inclusive. Now, the verdict was 
in. It had virtually ignored women’s rituals and 
religious experiences and the feminine element in 
pantheons (goddesses had been viewed as a sub- 
type of gods, for instance, and the distinctions 
among goddesses virtually ignored). Even when 
material was included, it was often distorted, 
because it was based on men’s writings (which, all 
too often, denigrated women, idealized them, or 
considered their roles only in relation to male 
ones). In short, religious studies (along with most 
other disciplines) was condemned as biased and 
androcentric. 

This has been the case with the study of women 
and Islam. Understanding the position of women 
in the Qur’an has involved a careful reading with 
attention to the following: the origins of words; 
the relation of one passage with another; rhetori- 
cal, poetic, and compositional devices and their 
meaning in seventh-century Arabic; and the sense 
of the Qur'an for its first audience (the text’s his- 
torical integrity without the overlay of later inter- 
pretations). More specifically, scholars in religious 
studies have examined what the Qur'an says about 
women and veiling, seclusion, marriage, poly- 
gamy, divorce, inheritance, male authority, and so 
forth. In addition, they have tried to understand 
what actually happened and why, how we are 
handicapped by our sources, and what the histor- 
ical setting was. Besides scripture, other sources of 
authority — such as reports by witnesses (hadith) — 
have been examined for credibility and authentic- 
ity. Are the accounts about women, such as the 
Prophet’s wives, found, for instance, in reliable 
sources? Textual analysis includes the works of 
major Islamic thinkers, such as al-Ghazali, and 
their ideas about women. 

The study of religion has been interested not 
only in texts, however, but also in contexts. Using 
the latter, scholars have compared the position 
of women in the Qur'an with that of women in 
pre-Islamic Arabia. They have examined how 
Quranic verses have been interpreted in connec- 
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tion with ideas then prevalent in the broader 
world. This has included the topics of veiling and 
seclusion; they had been confined to the Prophet’s 
wives in the Quran but were extended to all 
women when Islam interacted with the Byzantine 
and Persian Empires (in which elite women were 
veiled and secluded). This has included views of 
women, moreover, in the various branches of 
Islam — Sunni, Shiri, Sufi — and how these changed 
due to influences from other religions and cultures 
from Spain to Indonesia. 

Scholarly searching through religious texts for 
clues about the feminine restored much informa- 
tion about women’s religious lives to the historical 
record — especially that of extraordinary women, 
such as female saints and mystics, whose lives and 
works had been marginalized, distorted, or do- 
mesticated by androcentric world-views. Scholars 
in the field of religious studies, for instance, have 
examined what Muslim women such as the Basra 
mystic Rabi‘a (early eighth century) or the 
Egyptian saint Sayyida Nafisa (eighth-ninth cen- 
tury) reveal about themselves and how male 
authors have interpreted their lives. 

Still, at the end of the day, it was realized that 
much information about women, especially ordi- 
nary women, was irretrievably lost. This inspired 
a change of focus in content and method away 
from texts and history (which had dominated reli- 
gious studies despite its initial claim to include 
oral traditions and contemporary practices) to 
anthropology and sociology (although training in 
these disciplines was not well developed in reli- 
gious studies departments). This made it possible 
to study real women who could speak in the first 
person about their own religious experiences in 
spite of patriarchal institutions. Moreover, it made 
possible scholarly interpretations by female schol- 
ars. This development changed the focus to con- 
temporary religion. 

A corollary of this interaction between religious 
studies and women’s studies has been the politi- 
cization of religious studies, thanks partly to fem- 
inism’s connection with Marxism and critical 
theory (the Frankfurt School and subsequent 
thinkers such as Herbert Marcuse, Max Hork- 
heimer, and Theodore Adorno). Marxism had 
pointed to how the bourgeoisie embedded its reli- 
gious values in culture in order to dominate the 
working class; critical theory and feminism had 
extended this class analysis to race, sex, and sex- 
ual orientation. Although consciousness raising 
was common to all, Marxism had focused more 
on economics and political revolution in the 
streets, whereas critical theory and feminism have 
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focused more on knowledge in general and an 
educational revolution in the universities, profes- 
sions, and media. 


Deconstruction 

In many circles, feminism has been combined 
with deconstruction, which extended and politi- 
cized hermeneutics to show that all texts are 
inherently unstable, and all readings inherently 
biased, in order to undermine existing concepts of 
authority. This in turn has shown that major dif- 
ferences have existed between women’s and men’s 
religion. And this has undermined earlier typolo- 
gies and generalizations about the very nature of 
religion. Ironically, the claim that all knowledge is 
“situated” (dubbed “perspectivalism”) had devel- 
oped partly out of systematic study by phenome- 
nology and hermeneutics of how consciousness 
helps constitute the “thing itself,” which had been 
core to the emergence of religious studies. 

Female scholars in religious studies found 
deconstruction’s understanding of the instability 
of texts particularly helpful in challenging pat- 
riarchal values, a position that was furthered by 
deconstruction’s emphasis on gaps, ruptures, 
and conflicts. They extended Paul Ricoeur’s idea of 
the “hermeneutics of suspicion” and (his student) 
Jacques Derrida’s concept of intertextual readings 
(in effect putting politically correct and incorrect 
texts side by side in order to shock readers) to 
expose latent sexist, classist, and racist structures, 
thereby raising consciousness. The politicization 
of religious studies drew from the concept of 
“engaged scholarship.” Scholarship was no longer 
an end in itself but the means to the political goals 
of feminism. As a result, the academic study of 
women and religion developed in tandem and 
interactively with feminist activism, often viewing 
the classroom and courses on women and religion 
as the venue for the “knowledge revolution” and 
large-scale social change. For many women in reli- 
gious studies, this was still not enough. Study of 
women’s history and reality had so radicalized 
them that they gave up not only on participation 
in world religions but also on academic specializa- 
tion in the study of world religions; they headed 
for new religions (New Age, Neo-paganism, and 
other Goddess religions where women have the 
dominant “voice”). The ultimate deconstruction 
of what was perceived as conventional religion 
had opened the door for its reconstruction. 

Whereas some scholars of Islam and women 
were interested in “setting the record straight,” 
for instance, others were inspired by feminism. All 
these studies of texts and contexts paved the way 
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for them in several ways: allowing them to chal- 
lenge traditional interpretations of women by 
pointing out the interpretive biases of key verses; 
to discover alternative etymologies of key words 
and thus eliminate anti-women views; to argue 
that some rules were intended only for the 
Prophet’s wives; to suggest that the eternal level of 
the Quran can be separated from the historical; to 
point out that a just God would not have intended 
oppression, and so forth. Riffat Hassan, for 
instance, was inspired by feminism to challenge 
traditional theological assumptions about how 
and why woman was created and why woman 
was responsible for the Fall. She argued that 
Muslim women must do their own scholarly 
analysis of their religion’s key texts in order to 
participate effectively in discussions of theology 
and women’s needs. Women’s contributions to 
religious arguments, she pointed out, are neces- 
sary both for political activists and legislators. In 
a postmodern vein, some Muslim feminists argued 
even that law is not immutable but only a histori- 
cal construct; it can be changed. 

Scholars of women and religion were inspired 
to develop once again a more inclusive approach 
to both the practice and the study of religion. 
Marginal groups, vernacular languages, and neg- 
lected topics — which, ironically, had been part of 
the original mandate of religious studies, at least 
in theory — now became popular again. The study 
of Islam, for instance, became the study of Islams 
in their differing cultural and linguistic contexts — 
which was accompanied, of course, by the anthro- 
pological study of women in these Islams. 


Current debates in religious studies 

Religion and secularism. Over the history of 
religious studies, scholars have struggled to define 
what is distinctive about their approach. Some 
have claimed that their inductive approach has 
made it possible to claim religion as universal, 
real, and central to human nature (Rudolf Otto 
had called this the experience of the holy, for 
instance, and Eliade the experience of the sacred). 
The corollary of this realism was that religious 
experiences could not be reduced to machina- 
tions of the mind or group behavior or explained 
away by some other reality. This, along with its 
avowedly academic approach, helped to define the 
distinctiveness of religious studies as it has sought 
to become established in universities since the 
middle of the twentieth century. 

But the origin of religious studies in the En- 
lightenment and its many disciplines had also 
attracted many secular scholars. They were not 
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convinced that there was a distinctive religious 
dimension to being human, but they were fasci- 
nated by religion’s functions and symbols. As soci- 
ety as a whole secularized, so did religious studies 
in public universities and many private liberal arts 
colleges or universities. Although the former gen- 
eration of (male) religious studies scholars had fol- 
lowed Eliade’s idea of a “new humanism” (albeit 
named with the term homo religiosus, though one 
might debate whether the word “homo” refers 
only to men or human beings), it still held to the 
unifying idea of religion as sui generis, claiming its 
universality (and therefore its reality) on empirical 
and inductive grounds. But some academically 
inspired feminist methods - captured in the 
mantras “destabilizing,” “complicating,” “prob- 
lematizing,” and “naming and framing” — have 
dismantled even this generic view of religion, call- 
ing it essentialist. Thus, some feminists are now 
engaged in the ultimate act of deconstruction: that 
of the sui generis nature of religion. This, they 
claim is nothing but a fictive generalization, arti- 
ficially imbued with being - an example, in 
Derrida’s terms, of logocentrism (a fancy word for 
the old philosophical concept of nominalism: giv- 
ing reality to a mere name or concept). “Truths,” 
“canons,” and religious authority were demoted 
to “perspectives.” “Discourses” and “voices” 
were in, metaphysics and revelation out. There 
was another closely related phenomenon: femi- 
nism as a secular religion, an all-encompassing 
world-view. It has its revelation on the nature of 
the world, its exclusive means of interpreting it, its 
views of good and evil, its rituals, its distinctions 
between insiders and outsiders, and so forth. 
Surely, one of the challenges facing Islamicists in 
religious studies today is how to deal with the 
clash between religious and secular world-views. 
Has religious studies — as a new humanism, secu- 
larism, or a feminist secular religion — become a 
congeries of competing world-views? As one 
Muslim scholar of Islam (in religious studies) put 
it, “Can I be both a feminist and religious?” To 
make matters even more complicated, Christian 
theologians, who were once relegated to seminar- 
ies, are now claiming that they too belong to reli- 
gious studies departments. If feminists can admit 
their biases up front and view them as desirable, 
so can religious people. This turn toward the nor- 
mative is supported by some Western academics 
who have become Buddhists, Muslims, Hindus, 
and so forth, and Western religious converts who 
combine their new insider status with the aca- 
demic study of religion. What does this do to the 
old method of epoché (bracketing out one’s pre- 
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suppositions in order to interpret another tradi- 
tion)? Should one even study another foreign tra- 
dition at the graduate level if only insiders can 
teach a religion? But if outsiders have dominated 
the scholarship with their own presuppositions 
(including secular ones), has this not distorted the 
general presentation of the religion? Is a correc- 
tion for that, too, not in order? 

On the other hand, this support of the explicitly 
religious “voice” in religious studies departments 
introduces another set of problems. It conflates 
the normative and the descriptive, thereby contra- 
dicting the raison d’étre of religious studies (which 
has been descriptive, although it arrived induc- 
tively at the recognition of religion as essential to 
human life by its comparative methods). It also 
raises again the question of what the academic 
study of religion should be. And that, in turn, 
raises the question of whether the study of religion 
should be paid for out of tax dollars and, if so, 
what this means for the separation of church and 
state. How are these questions to be addressed? 
Do scholars of Islam and women have something 
to contribute to this debate? Are there insights 
from Islamic philosophy on the underlying episte- 
mological issues? 

Reform and revolution. Hermeneutics and de- 
construction had paved the way for reform, be- 
cause they had challenged traditional authoritative 
interpretations of scriptures and thus created scope 
for change. In the study of Islam, for instance, the 
distinction between Quranic and non-Quranic 
elements (so that the latter could be eliminated if 
they did not support reforms for women), the 
adoption of hermeneutical strategies to deal with 
the problematic verses in the Quran for women, 
and the documentation of differences within and 
among Islamic societies, have all destabilized tra- 
ditional interpretations of scripture and law; this, 
in turn, has paved the way for reform. But this has 
sometimes been suspect, because the values under- 
lying reforms have been viewed as Western and 
therefore antithetical to Islamic ones. In other 
words, reform is closely linked with identity. When 
reforms are perceived as too Western, a reaction 
sets in. This can amount to a revolution on the 
Right (or fundamentalism). When left unchecked, 
reforms can become a revolution on the Left (lead- 
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ing to secularism or a secular religion). Have the 
resources of Islamic hermeneutics been fully 
explored to further a distinctive Islamic approach 
yet avoid the polarization caused by the “revolu- 
tions” on Right or Left? Has there been a recog- 
nition of some bottom line for Islamic identity, 
which modern Muslim women can live with? Can 
good arguments for their defense be made even if 
doing so means rebutting some common feminist 
positions and some traditional interpretations? 
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KATHERINE K. YOUNG 


Euro-American Women’s Studies and 


Islamic Cultures 


Over the past 30 years, women’s studies has 
emerged as an interdisciplinary field of knowledge 
encompassing the studies of Islamic cultures in 
Euro-American academic institutions. During 
the early 1970s, when feminist theoretical and 
methodological paradigms, tools, and resources 
began to be applied to the study of Islamic cul- 
tures, previously held beliefs about women came 
under attack, none more so than the nineteenth- 
century conviction that “white men had to save 
brown women from brown men” (Spivak 1985). 
Defining their own civilizational superiority in 
terms of its lack in those whom they were destined 
to rule, post-Enlightenment scholars and adminis- 
trators had declared that colonized men were 
essentially barbarians, and the major evidence 
of their barbarity was their brutal treatment 
of their women. This formulation of imperial 
logic was first articulated and critiqued by the 
Bengali-American cultural critic Gayatri Chakra- 
vorty Spivak in her seminal article, “Can the 
Subaltern Speak?” (1985). Spivak revealed the 
way the British colonizers used sati, or the volun- 
tary self-immolation of Hindu widows on their 
husbands’ funerary pyres, to indict Hindu patri- 
archy and to set themselves up as Hindu women’s 
champions, even when at home in England they 
were not so feminist. Since her article, many have 
revisited the assumptions of imperial logic 
as applied to Muslim women. A review of the 
twentieth century underscores how pivotal was 
Spivak’s intervention, yet it can only be under- 
stood against the backdrop of global Muslim 
women’s activism. 

During the early decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury, feminists drew attention to the disparity 
between the rhetoric that women in Islamic cul- 
tures were oppressed and passive and the reality 
that they were becoming politically effective. A 
few historians selected exceptional women whose 
stories contradicted prevalent misconceptions 
about the women and the cultures in which they 
lived. In general, the tone of this earlier work 
was apologetic. In some cases, it continues to be 
so, especially when scholars feel compelled to 
counter stereotypes of Muslim men’s misogyny 


pervasive in the popular press. In 1928, five years 
after Huda Sha‘rawi, president of the Egyptian 
Feminist Union, publicly unveiled and thereby 
launched the feminist revolution in norms and 
values throughout the Arab world and beyond, 
Margaret Smith extolled the enduring influence 
of an exemplary eighth-century woman mystic 
called Rabi‘a al-“Adawiyya (Smith 1928). Smith’s 
point was not to exceptionalize the famous 
woman saint but rather to show how significant 
was the place occupied by women in early Muslim 
society; yet she did not give these women space 
in her book. At the time of its publication, 
Smith’s book was an outlier to trends in the histo- 
riography of Islamic cultures, and for the next 40 
years little was published about women in Islamic 
cultures. 


POSTCOLONIAL SCHOLARSHIP 

The situation changed in the 1960s. As colonial 
hegemony in Asian and African Islamic cultures 
came to an end, there emerged a new awareness 
of the role of women in these societies and the 
need to employ new approaches in their study. 
Retrieval of lost voices became a central concern. 
Some pursued the “forgotten queens of Islam” 
paradigm (Mernissi 1990). Others surveyed the 
social scene more broadly, revealing how Muslim 
women, like women anywhere, are more or less 
oppressed or empowered depending on their indi- 
vidual and social circumstances. 

During the late 1960s and 1970s, the Euro- 
American scholarship on women’s history and 
contemporary lives in individual Islamic cultures 
laid out norms and practices within the explana- 
tory framework of patriarchy. Whereas historical 
research limited itself to individual upper-class 
women because it is they who appear in the offi- 
cial historical documents, anthropologists dealt 
with the rural and urban poor who were more 
available to the foreign researcher. Their exami- 
nations of the lives of peasants and urban work- 
ing classes uncovered ways in which women’s 
independence is controlled (Maher 1974). Ethno- 
graphers focused on “private” women in sub- 
groups, generally in isolation from world or even 
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local politics, which were part of the “public” 
sphere and therefore considered the natural 
domain of men. The concern to document the dif- 
ferences between men and women glossed diver- 
sity and dissent. Most anthropologists trained to 
view Islamic cultures as sex-segregated did not 
interrogate power relations within and across 
women’s groups; they presumed that women’s 
groups were “separate but equal” with men’s 
groups (Friedl 1994, 92). This single-minded 
Western, liberal focus on women’s rights without 
consideration of the wider context of colonial 
legacies and neocolonial ambitions in Asia and 
Africa evoked a strong response from “brown” 
women. It sparked acrimonious debates in 1975 
at the first U.N. Sponsored World Conference on 
Women in Mexico City. Women from the global 
north demanded legal equality and sexual auton- 
omy, while women from the south prioritized 
economic issues, colonialism, and imperialism. 

In its earliest phase, the theoretical approach to 
the study of women in Islamic cultures remained 
descriptive and phenomenological, and main- 
stream academics were slow to acknowledge its 
importance. Trivialization of the study of Muslim 
women’s lives and history meant that the majo- 
rity of publications on the subject appeared in 
essay or article form only. 

If the social history of women in Islamic cul- 
tures was not taken seriously in the 1960s and 
19708, their intellectual history was virtually non- 
existent. Since women’s education was uneven at 
the time, women’s writings were few and the 
voices most readily available were oral. In 1977, 
some literary-minded scholars did turn their 
attention to the voices of women in the region. 
Elizabeth Fernea and Basima Bezirgan antholo- 
gized an eclectic set of excerpts by and about 
women in Muslim cultures from the seventh cen- 
tury to the twentieth century, including Quranic 
verses, biographical sketches of famous, and not 
so famous women, songs, and peasant life-histo- 
ries. In 1978, the first significant collection of 
essays about Muslim women in the Arab world, 
Iran, Turkey, Pakistan, and China came out in an 
interdisciplinary and self-consciously introduc- 
tory volume edited by anthropologist Lois Beck 
and historian Nikki Keddie. There were few ref- 
erences to previous work on Muslim women 
because almost none existed. The volume was 
organized along largely binary lines: rural/urban; 
nomadic/sedentary; marginal/empowered; tradi- 
tion/change. The analytical perspective was that 
of the outsider, mostly United States-based or 
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United States-educated. Some essays examined 
social and kinship structures and dynamics, some 
dealt with the ideological, often Islamic, bases of 
gender relations and the difficulty of changing 
gendered norms and expectations, and still others 
focused on legal reform and socioeconomic 
changes. The Beck and Keddie volume and the 
Fernea and Bezirgan anthology laid the founda- 
tions for women’s studies in Islamic cultures, not 
only because of their material content but also 
because of their format. 

Anthologies and edited volumes are important 
in the early development of a new field, because 
they are usually interdisciplinary and or cross- 
cultural, and therefore compel comparisons. The 
comparative methodologies they suggest help 
readers to make connections, stimulate new ways 
of thinking and imagining the world. Beyond their 
role in shaping a new field or discipline, antholo- 
gies have often constituted the first step toward 
recognizing and legitimizing the literary produc- 
tion of a particular community. They may pro- 
vide the building blocks for a canon that affirms 
the existence of a history of literary activity. 
For those who claimed that women in Muslim 
countries had only recently begun to write, 
Evelyne Accad’s (1978) presentation of French 
and Arabic writings of some Middle Eastern and 
North African women provided a counterargu- 
ment, but it sparked few immediate sequels. The 
myth of women’s discursive silence persisted 
despite the well known writings of the doctor, 
activist, and writer Nawal al-Sa‘dawi. She wrote 
about Egyptian women’s struggles to survive psy- 
chologically and economically, yet her stories 
were dismissed by critics as too politically radical 
to be taken seriously as literature. Even a pioneer- 
ing work like Woman at Point Zero (1973) was 
not translated into English until 1983. 

At the same time that women’s studies in 
Islamic cultures were beginning to appear in a 
more systematic fashion, Edward Said published 
his paradigm-shattering Orientalism (1978). It 
transformed the study of the Middle East and 
Muslim countries in general. Although Said did 
not deal with women or even gender, he high- 
lighted how metropolitan scholars are implicated 
in the colonial designs of their governments, 
and his broadscale analysis compelled a self- 
consciousness among scholars of Islamic cultures. 
It entailed a new reflexivity about the role and 
intentions of the outsider scholar. Said’s relentless 
thesis that colonial politics affects scholarship has 
been particularly influential on feminist research 
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in Islamic cultures. Feminist scholars began to ask 
what and who needs to be left out to tell a seam- 
less narrative of progress. 


POSTSTRUCTURAL CHALLENGES TO 

METANARRATIVES 

It was during the 1980s that scholarship about 
women in Muslim countries took off. Historians 
burrowed into private library stacks and dusty 
archives. They looked for the everyday lives of 
“ordinary” women, posing them against the elites 
of standard histories. Applying subaltern reading 
strategies to texts written by men mainly about 
men, they introduced a gender analysis into 
Islamic history. They challenged established meta- 
narratives, particularly the “savior paradigm” 
that described brown women in need of being 
saved from brown men. This kind of rhetoric was 
shown to serve the purposes of imperial design by 
dividing the men from the women to be ruled. 
It was also blind to its own shortcomings. The 
binary epistemology was reserved for the colon- 
ies, for at home these “feminist” men remained 
blithely patriarchal. 

Feminist scholars who had focused exclusively 
on the lives of women began to broaden their 
scope in order to contextualize these women’s 
lives within their countries’ sociopolitical history. 
Judith Tucker (1985) accented the importance 
of economics to an understanding of the many 
ways in which colonialism influences the lives of 
women. Legal records provided important tools 
for reimagining the past through a gendered lens. 
These new resources revealed that, contrary to 
common belief, Muslim women had always 
owned property, although often under a male 
pseudonym, and that they had exercised more 
influence and power than formerly assumed. 

Historical methodologies became more radic- 
ally revisionist, more carefully textual, and more 
attentive to the between-the-lines where erasure 
takes place. The enmeshment of colonial rulers 
and local elites was teased out to explain the 
spread of European norms and values; the gaps in 
official history were revealed to be filled with the 
deeds and words of suppressed subaltern subjects. 
These words were not there on the page waiting 
to be read. Rather, it was their effects that histo- 
rians and some literary scholars were tracing. 
The Algerian historian and novelist Assia Djebar 
(1985), for instance, drew on nineteenth-century 
French archives to insert the perspectives of those 
whom the colonial historians erased. Djebar knit- 
ted together “facts” gleaned from official archives 
with the fantasy inspired by her own witnessing of 
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women’s erasure from the story of the Algerian 
war of liberation (1954-62) to provide a new per- 
spective on North African colonial history. Lite- 
rature thus became a medium for historical and 
political critique. 

If women’s historical contributions were rou- 
tinely forgotten, their physical forms as objects of 
desire remained center-stage. The colonial fantasy 
of the Oriental woman that had been captured in 
nineteenth-century daguerreotype provided a new 
source for information on women absent from 
the pages of the history books. Scholars combed 
through archives in search of photographs and 
other images, like postcards. Malek Alloula 
(1981) produced a coffeetable album of early 
twentieth-century postcards of alluring urban and 
Beduin women that French colonizers sent home 
while they were in Algeria. These images of simul- 
taneously available and forbidden women pro- 
jected colonial desire to penetrate the feminized 
land. Sarah Graham-Brown (1988), assembling 
photographs taken between 1860 and 1950, docu- 
mented a moment in the creation of a Western- 
style middle class in the Middle East. She notes 
how European imperialism in Muslim majority 
countries coincided with the invention of photog- 
raphy in the West. She also observes with irony 
how a fledgling feminist movement in Europe par- 
alleled the enthusiastic reception of Orientalist 
representations of passive and eroticized women. 
Images became more than resources for studying 
aspects of women’s lives that did not figure in the 
written records; they also pointed out contradic- 
tions in the valuation of women from the region. 

During the 1980s, a new corpus of women’s 
literary writings appeared that allowed for a 
paradigm shift in literary criticism. The 1970s 
focus on gender-specific structural inequalities 
in Islamic cultures gave way to a recognition of 
women’s selfhood constructed within class, 
regional, and generational boundaries. Euro- 
American scholars began to celebrate the many 
ways in which women successfully negotiate 
power relations. The evolving awareness of 
women’s power in Islamic cultures helped to sub- 
vert the story of a patriarchy which pitted men 
against women because it could no longer explain 
the fluctuations and contradictions in human rela- 
tions. Indeed, it was in the stories women wrote 
about themselves that one could begin to discern 
how gender norms are not genetically inscribed 
but subject to change. Literary descriptions of 
women’s behaviors, roles, and status in their 
different milieus nuanced scholarship across the 
disciplines so that women were no longer essen- 
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tialized as simple objects of undifferentiated 
discrimination, and nor were they totally empow- 
ered. They were sometimes both and sometimes 
neither. 

More than other literary topoi, postcolonial 
wars provided women in Islamic cultures with 
material that allowed for new narrative strate- 
gies. Women’s war stories undermined conven- 
tional ways of telling the experience of organized 
violence and offered a surprising new lens on 
women’s experiences and expressions. Miriam 
Cooke (1988, 1997) and Evelyne Accad (1990) 
analyzed women’s writings on war, especially the 
Lebanese civil war, focusing on the ways in which 
middle-class women articulated their understand- 
ings of an event that they were said not to have 
experienced. Responding to Algerian women’s 
marginalization after their participation in the 
war of liberation, Lebanese and Palestinian 
women writers insisted that writing was crucial 
to the transformation of women’s consciousness. 
This new literature, revealing the contested nature 
of gender norms and practices, gave rise to revi- 
sionist methodologies and new theoretical 
approaches to the study of women in Islamic 
cultures. 


CONTESTING EURO-AMERICAN 

FEMINIST APPROACHES 

Women wrote about themselves not only during 
times of national conflict, but also in less drama- 
tic times. All women’s writings provided unprece- 
dented resources for literary scholars, historians, 
and anthropolgists and complicated previous 
approaches. Gendered analyses of the relation- 
ships between men and women that are forged 
within the same institutional constraints replaced 
women-centered works. The “equal but separate” 
approach gave way in many disciplines to highly 
contextualized analyses of gender-based inequali- 
ties and women’s struggles to challenge them. 
United States-based scholars, excited to find so 
many powerful women conscious of their own 
agency, celebrated their achievements. They did 
not consider the implications of their critique, 
which recalled the imperial paradigm of civilized 
brown women oppressed by barbaric brown men. 
Their previously welcomed interest in the region 
came under suspicion. Debates raged about the 
feminist, or rather the implicitly Western feminist 
and therefore neo-Orientalist, bias in these stud- 
ies. The work of scholars from Islamic cultures 
began to circulate in Euro-American academic 
institutions. Subject speaking position became a 
yardstick to measure the validity of claims made 
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on behalf of women’s rights and responsibilities in 
Islamic cultures. The growing ease of communica- 
tion across the globe put diverse scholars in touch 
with one another. Collaborations and clashes 
ensued. 

Sociologist Valentine Moghadam asserts that 
1985, the year of the third U.N. Sponsored World 
Conference on Women in Nairobi, was a turning 
point in women’s associations transnationally. For 
the first time, women from the global north and 
south found themselves facing similar issues: 
Thatcherism, Reaganism, and reduced economic 
opportunities for women everywhere showed 
how globalization affects everyone regardless of 
location. Pressure from religious fundamentalists, 
who were depriving them of their rights and 
control of their bodies, pushed women from the 
south “to recognize the pertinence of ‘body poli- 
tics’” (Moghadam 2000, 61). Increasingly, activist 
agendas from north and south were converg- 
ing and compelling new methodologies in 
women’s studies in Islamic cultures. Activism 
was acknowledged to be necessary to the devel- 
opment of women’s studies; academics had to 
retain accountability for what happens to women 
beyond the rhetoric of the academy. 

Mobilizing for these U.N. sponsored confer- 
ences played a significant role in the establishment 
of women’s associations that outlived their origi- 
nal function. In 1985, Marie-Aimée Hélie-Lucas 
formed in France an international solidarity net- 
work for women living in Muslim countries and 
also for women from Muslim countries, regard- 
less of their religion. Called Women Living Under 
Muslim Laws, the association monitors laws 
affecting women in Muslim communities and 
publicizes injustices. Throughout the 1990s, they 
were engaged in a transnational Muslim personal 
law reform project that brings together activists 
and academics in pursuit of justice for women 
in Islamic cultures. Also in 1985, anthropologist 
Suad Joseph founded the Association for Middle 
East Women’s Studies. The first organization to 
bring together students of women in Islamic cul- 
tures, it provided a framework for conversations 
among primarily United States-based scholars. 
Until then, most had been working in isolation 
from one another and with little institutional 
support for what were considered to be marginal 
topics. 

Terminology and identity became intertwined 
in writings by postcolonial feminist scholars who 
entered the United States academy in the mid- 
1980s. Were women who called for gender justice 
“feminists”? Was feminism essentially a Western 
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ideology and therefore inappropriate to describe 
the actions and identities of people outside the 
Euro-American sphere? Were women victims or 
survivors? These terminological concerns were 
not limited to Islamic cultures, rather they were 
being hotly debated in United States women’s 
studies: women who had suffered rape and incest 
crimes were no longer to be called victims but 
rather survivors of the crimes visited upon their 
bodies. The Indian American political scientist 
Chandra Mohanty’s (1984) call to refuse the label 
of victim for women in Third-World countries 
found a strong echo in the Muslim world. The 
fact that a woman might be secluded or exposed 
to exploitation and sometimes even to violence 
did not mean that she was a passive victim. 

Identity politics dominated the late 1980s. Who 
had the right to speak for whom? What were 
the differences between native and non-native 
women’s scholarship on women in Muslim coun- 
tries? How did brown women relate to other 
women, especially white women? Location mat- 
tered in the production of knowledge, but also 
in its reception. Studies revealing the dynamics 
of women’s empowerment were read differently 
according to whether the author established a 
Western or a local context for her identity. Lila 
Abu-Lughod (1986) introduced her ethnography 
about Beduin women in the Western Desert of 
Egypt with her Arab Palestinian father handing 
her over to an adopted tribal father. Ethnic iden- 
tification became a key to her successful integra- 
tion and understanding of Beduin women’s poetic 
strategies. Non-native women came to be read 
very differently. When they championed women’s 
causes in Asia and Africa, they were criticized 
for complicity in a neocolonial project. Camillia 
Fawzi El-Solh and Soraya Altorki (1988) collected 
essays by some Arab and Arab-American women 
anthropologists who reflexively interrogated the 
different kinds of scholarship produced by Arab 
women and white women with their privileged, 
because not gender-specific, access to “native” 
communities. 

The coincidence of this scholarship with the 
first serious attempts to translate women’s literary 
writings into English heightened the concern 
about the cooptation of women’s struggles and 
writings in Islamic cultures. For whom were 
Muslim women writing when they expected to be 
translated and widely read? In 1986, the first 
International Women’s Bookfair in London put 
the Lebanese Hanan al-Shaykh (1986) and the 
Egyptian Alifa Rifaat (1986) into world libraries 
and bookstores and on to university syllabuses. 
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Women’s writings out of Islamic cultures became 
more and more available to scholars not trained 
in the languages or cultures of the region. For the 
first time such literature could be placed into a 
global context and it could be studied by people 
without specific linguistic or cultural expertise. 
The exponential growth in the translation indus- 
try provided new resources for non-area special- 
ists. Works in translation could be compared with 
Euro-American works. Conversely, critics of 
women’s literature in Islamic cultures had to 
become cognizant of trends in world literature. 


MAINSTREAMING WOMEN’S STUDIES 

It was during the 1990s that the conditions 
promoting political, economic, and cultural glob- 
alization led to new kinds of connections and 
social associations among women that cut 
across regions in unprecedented ways. Women 
began to form transnational feminist networks 
(Moghadam 2000) that were then studied by soci- 
ologists and political scientists (Chatty and Rabo 
1997). Scholars examined organizational dynam- 
ics and the ways in which women relate to the 
state and engage with public policies (Kandiyoti 
1991). Women’s associations came to be consid- 
ered critical elements in constructing a civil so- 
ciety; their political activism would help to 
democratize authoritarian regimes (Moghadam 
1993, Joseph 2002). 

Historical methodologies increasingly relied 
on archives and material culture rather than on 
secondary sources in European languages, or 
even only speculation. Monumental architecture 
inscribed with women’s names confirmed what 
could only be guessed from official documents, 
and that was that Islamic history was full of 
influential women. Historians turned to well doc- 
umented periods, like the Mamluk, Safavid, Otto- 
man, and of course the entire modern period, 
looking at the impact of European colonialism 
on the lives of colonized and colonizers alike 
(Melman 1995). The study of Ottoman Turkish 
became even more indispensable than ever for 
dealing appropriately with the history of lands 
under Ottoman dominion from the sixteenth 
to the twentieth centuries. Leslie Peirce (1993) 
opened up the world of the sultan’s household 
in all its complexity, while Afaf Lutfi al-Sayyid 
Marsot (1995) combed legal documents for infor- 
mation about urban Egyptian women’s access to 
official institutions. Calling for greater attention 
to waqf and litigation records and property deeds, 
al-Sayyid Marsot demonstrated how women’s 
agency was curtailed in the nineteenth century 
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due to the centralization of authority under 
the new nation-state system. Julia Clancy-Smith 
(1994) examined a century of interaction among 
French colonizers and Algerian and Tunisian sub- 
ject peoples through the prisms of religion, educa- 
tion, family, and gender. As more in-depth studies 
are published, more comparative perspectives and 
methodologies are enabled so that the experiences 
of Central Asian women can be juxtaposed with 
those of Turkish, Iranian, South Asian, and Arab 
women (Hambly 1998). 

Some were less interested in trying to recon- 
struct the past than in tracing how attitudes to 
women changed over time. Leila Ahmed (1992) 
took on the sweep of Islamic history from the 
founding moment in the seventh century until the 
present day. Denise Spellberg (1994) examined 
the legal texts of the founding and classical peri- 
ods to show how Shi scholars had used the life 
of ‘Aisha, one of the Prophet’s wives, to justify 
their misogyny. Other historians systematically 
studied social movements, state actions concern- 
ing women, and the role of women in politics. 
In the short two years between 1995 and 1997, 
cutting-edge monographs were published on the 
Egyptian (Badran 1995), Sudanese (Hale 1996), 
and Iranian (Paidar 1995) feminist movements. 
In each case the political movement was care- 
fully contextualized within Islamic and state 
ideologies. This stage of archival research in his- 
tory is increasingly interdisciplinary, applying 
the methodologies of sociology, literature, and 
anthropology (Duben and Behar 1991). This 
scholarship is more attentive to class, regional, 
and linguistic differences, and it is supplemented 
and authenticated by oral histories and ethno- 
graphic methodologies. Rather than brown versus 
white women, this stage in the study of women in 
Islamic cultures represented the collective effort of 
diverse women scholars. 

Scholarship on and by women in Islamic cul- 
tures was accelerating and some recognized the 
need to organize and categorize it. Literary pro- 
duction was in greatest need of systematic review. 
Jazif Zaydan compiled bibliographies of women 
writers throughout the Arab world. His 1986 
publication included 480 names of women who 
had written between 1880 and 1980. The revised 
edition, which covers two centuries (1800-1996), 
came out in 1999 and it had grown by 700 names. 
Others produced anthologies of writings by and 
about women in Islamic cultures. Badran and 
cooke (1990) organized their selections of a cen- 
tury of Arab women’s writings according to stages 
in feminist consciousness. The concern was to link 
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these women to each other transnationally and 
diachronically to highlight the collective political 
importance of their literary production. During 
the 1990s, the first generation of Saudi women to 
be educated in their own country were beginning 
to publish literature. Sadeeka Arebi’s (1994) 
ethnographic study of the writings of nine Saudi 
women revealed an uncompromising challenge 
to male discursive and sociopolitical power. For 
them literature was a political tool to go public, 
to reinterpret religion, tradition, and history, and 
to effect social transformation while remaining 
invisible. Farzaneh Milani (1992) traced Iranian 
women’s first available writings back to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. They then 
became the literary foremothers of the women 
writing in and outside of the Islamic Republic. 
Beth Baron (1994) wrote about upper- and middle- 
class Egyptian women between 1890 and 1920 
who had been active not only in journalism but 
also in polemical debates about women’s rights. 
Marilyn Booth (2001) used literary, political, 
social, and economic methodologies to examine 
biographies of exemplary women placed in jour- 
nals of the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. They provide a prism on the preoccupa- 
tions of reformers concerned with the Woman 
Question and its role in modernizing a society in 
transition. 

The realization that women had long been 
writing created a new interest in the past and in 
notable literary figures of the present. Who were 
the literary foremothers? The pre-Islamic poet 
al-Khansa and Rabi‘a al-“Adawiyya became cor- 
nerstones for a long and distinguished women’s 
discursive tradition in Islamic cultures (Cornell 
2000, Kahf 2000). It also became possible to 
focus on single women without running the risk 
of exceptionalizing the individual. For instance, 
Fedwa Malti-Douglas (1995) presented the com- 
plicated poetics and radical politics of the numer- 
ous writings of Nawal al-Sa‘dawi. 

Anthropologists have been the most strenu- 
ously self-critical, constantly assessing the effec- 
tiveness of their methodology. During the 1990s, 
participant observation gave way to a more inter- 
personal process of exchanging stories in order to 
equalize investment in the outcome of the 
research. In their own accounts about themselves 
and each other, women reveal their identitites 
more reliably. Rosemary Sayigh’s (1994) work 
on the impact of wars and politics on women 
in Palestinian refugee camps in Lebanon and in 
the Israeli occupied territories emphasized that 
life stories should evolve naturally, they should 
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not be driven by the interviewer’s questions. 
Using women’s oral texts and performances to 
examine the process of gender construction in 
post-revolutionary Iran, Erika Friedl considered 
the various ramifications of Islamization and 
other pressures on the lives and social status of 
rural Iranian women (1989). 

Anthropologists’ interest in life stories has been 
matched by a proliferation in life writing, namely 
biographies and autobiographies. Historians 
and literary scholars have been rethinking the 
meanings of premodern texts and emphasizing 
the biographical elements. Mary Ann Fay (2001) 
collected essays that dealt with the life stories 
of individuals. These particular narrations were 
claimed to be more truthful than the single 
truth of History. While biographical writing chal- 
lenges the claims of male-dominated historiogra- 
phy to write the past, autobiographies unveil 
the complex strategies involved in constructing 
the self. 

In all disciplines, scholars from the global north 
and south are struggling to find ways to talk 
about cultural differences without essentializing 
and reifying otherness. How can a multicultural 
methodology avoid the pitfalls of cultural rela- 
tivism? How are the science of politics and the 
truth of history changed once they are viewed 
through the prism of gender? Such questions have 
brought different units of analysis and different 
disciplines into conversation with each other. The 
family and the state, for instance, have engaged 
historians, anthropologists, and political scien- 
tists. Suad Joseph (1999) has focused on what she 
calls intimate selving which explains how kin 
acquire subjectivity within established relation- 
ships. Making distinctions between women based 
on class, date, area, and different modes of pro- 
duction, the scholars have questioned the binary 
epistemology that split the spaces and experiences 
of modern and traditional peoples, of urban and 
rural or nomad and sedentary women, and have 
shown how complex is the interplay between the 
multiple conditions that shape women’s lives in 
contemporary Islamic cultures. 


ISLAMIC FEMINIST METHODOLOGIES 

The 1979 Islamic revolution in Iran spawned a 
vast production of studies about the roles and 
status of women in history and in this newly 
Islamized society. Indeed, it can be seen to have 
consolidated the field of women’s studies in 
Islamic cultures by compelling scholars from var- 
ious disciplines to pay attention to each other’s 
work. The exportation of Islamic norms and val- 
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ues across the globe, whether from Shi% Iran or 
Sunni Saudi Arabia, foregrounded the role of 
women as religio-cultural emblems. 

Most of the Iranians who wrote about women’s 
social and political adaptation to their alarming 
circumstances were Western-educated or in exile 
(Afkhami and Friedl 1994) and they were pre- 
occupied by the veil. At first a symbol of their 
national loyalty and independence from the west- 
ernized regime of the Shah, it became the official 
dress code designed to restrict the movements of 
these same women. The veil was not the only area 
of ambivalence characterizing the impact of the 
Iranian revolution on women. A surprising devel- 
opment was the institution of temporary marriage 
(Haeri 1989). 

From 1981 onwards, historians, anthropolo- 
gists, and political scientists had been questioning 
the changing relationship among women and 
the religious symbols attached to them. Despite 
appearances to the contrary, several argued, 
women were not passively accepting restrictions, 
rather they were active in the choices they were 
making. Most of the research on veiling in the 
1980s focused on Egypt. Anthropologist Fedwa 
al-Guindi (1981) revealed the emancipatory pos- 
sibilities of the veil, even in the most conservative 
contexts like membership in Islamist associations. 
Historian Leila Ahmed (1982) suggested that 
the meanings conventionally attached to specific 
behaviors and expectations had to be questioned 
and perhaps changed. Veiling and sex segregation 
were not necessarily oppressive but might, under 
favorable circumstances, promote sisterhood and 
women’s empowerment. Political scientist Arlene 
MacLeod (1991) complicated the symbology of 
the veil, observing lower middle-class Cairene 
women who had to earn money to maintain their 
family’s precarious social status, while preserving 
its honor through modest dress codes. The 
woman who veiled demonstrated her piety and 
could thus enter otherwise forbidden space and 
claim her rights. Clearly the meaning of the veil 
differs according to who wears it, when, and with 
whom (Géle 1996). 

When the cold war ended in 1990, Islamic 
fundamentalism seemed to some to be the only 
alternative to the global spread of a United States- 
dominated capitalist hegemony. Islamic symbols 
and discourse gained new legitimacy, even in 
places that had previously projected a secular 
national profile. Islamist reformers concentrated 
much of their attention on the roles, behavior, and 
appearance of women who were turned into 
emblems of the purity and piety of their cultures. 
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Revisions in Muslim personal law, often at the 
expense of women’s rights, galvanized feminist 
research and compelled attention to the connec- 
tions between women, nationalism, human rights, 
and Islamism in places like South Africa, 
Malaysia, Algeria, Bangladesh, and Afghanistan 
(Moghadam 1994). Whereas the colonial focus 
on women’s rights, and especially the lack of such 
rights as sanctioned by Islamic scripture served 
to underscore Muslim society’s alterity in the 
modern world, today’s advocacy of women’s 
rights cannot be so easily dismissed as part of 
imperial logic (Afkhami 1995). Implementation of 
the 1995 Beijing Platform for Action which 
declared the the high incidence of violence against 
women to be an impediment to equality, devel- 
opment, and peace has helped to universalize 
women’s rights. 

Islamization of many societies has elicited 
activist and academic responses. Religious studies 
scholars are the most recent arrivals to women’s 
studies in Islamic cultures. Scholars are examining 
the gendered formation of Islamic epistemology, 
careful not to question the sacrality of the Qur'an, 
only the temporality of its interpretations. They 
are objecting, above all, to the fact that the 
Qur'an has been interpreted and history has been 
recorded and passed down almost exclusively 
by men. 

The voices of Muslim scholar-activists from 
the United States and South Africa, until recently 
considered marginal to the Muslim world, began 
to be heard as they claimed the right to speak 
on their own behalf (Webb 2000). Amina Wadud- 
Muhsin (1992) systematically interprets Quranic 
verses connected with women to show how even 
the most negative might be understood in a posi- 
tive light. The debate is being joined by some 
South Africans who call for rigorous analysis that 
does not lapse into apologetics (Esack 1996). 
Ebrahim Moosa (2002) insists that an Islamic 
feminist methodology cannot rely on the Quran 
alone but must seriously examine the discourse 
and assumptions of the foundational period of 
Islamic law so as to understand how the juristic 
tradition brought the Qur’an into conversation 
with social and historical realities. 

Reinterpretations of Islamic sources and dis- 
courses is energizing women’s studies in Islamic 
cultures. Never before has theory had such strong 
implications for practice. There is a new aware- 
ness of the importance of religious inquiry. Social 
scientists and some humanists are integrating 
its insights into their own disciplinary methodolo- 
gies (Stowasser 1994, Yamani 1996, Cooke 2001). 
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Sociologists (Mernissi 1987), and historians 
(Djebar 1991) are training themselves in religious 
hermeneutics and legal modes of inquiry. They are 
examining foundational texts for what they tell of 
the reasoning processes of the founding fathers in 
order to understand how women do and do not 
gain access to common goods. 

Some have extolled the earliest Islamic periods, 
others pre-Islamic eras as their golden age for 
women. Whereas Arabs idealize the life and times 
of the Prophet Muhammad, non-Arabs tend to 
hark back to pre-Islamic norms and values which 
were corrupted by the introduction of Islam in 
the region (Keddie 2002). The volume by social 
anthropologists Karin Ask and Marit Tjomsland 
(1998) about Muslim women’s religious identity 
at the individual, communal, national, and inter- 
national levels draws on the symbolic capital pro- 
vided by the Qur’an and hadith. Islamic feminism 
is the term coined to describe the actions and dis- 
course of those who advocate women’s rights 
within a well understood Islam (Yamani 1996). 
Some, however, reject the very possibility of using 
the term. Haideh Moghissi (1999) refuses to 
accept that activism on behalf of women can 
square with the imposition of religious norms that 
favor men. A radical critique of cultural rela- 
tivism, this work asserts that feminism is at odds 
with Islamic orthodoxy and orthopraxis. 

Legal considerations have always informed 
scholarship on women in Islamic cultures. 
Whereas in the earlier pro-women work, scholars 
emphasized the liberating potential of secular and 
colonial law, the most recent work is concerned 
with Islamic law. Although Muslim personal law 
was instrumental in creating a structure of resist- 
ance to colonial domination and thus gave it a 
special place in communal self-definition, its 
recent imposition has negative implications for 
women. Afsaneh Najmabadi (1998) and Ziba 
Mir-Hosseini (1999) are examining male religious 
discourse and the emergence of a specifically 
Islamic feminist (with no apologies for the use of 
the word) trend in fin-de-siécle Iran which can be 
found in the progressive journal Zanan, in the 
daily practice of Islamic divorce courts, and in 
the radically divergent interpretations of Islamic 
sources by contemporary mullahs. While some in 
the early days of the Iranian revolution thought 
that Islam must block women’s access to rights 
and opportunities, 20 years of women’s resistance 
have shown that there are legal and scriptural 
resources in the religion that allow for a reinter- 
pretation of sources to advocate an Islamically- 
based feminist world-view. The critical insights of 
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Islamic feminist scholars are beginning to inform 
the production of knowledge in Euro-American 
women’s studies (Eisenstein 2002). 


CONCLUSION 

Synthetic overviews of the state of the field 
and retrospective surveys in several disciplines 
mark the maturity of research on women in 
Islamic cultures (e.g. Keddie 2000, 2002). In a 
decade, tools and resources for women’s studies in 
Islamic cultures have jumped from Dar al-Kutub 
(the unwieldy archives in Cairo) to Google (the 
most comprehensive and quickest search engine 
of the world wide web). Resources are proliferat- 
ing exponentially and becoming available at the 
push of a computer button. Digitization is creat- 
ing virtual libraries that provide easy access to 
previously unavailable resources, like taped field 
interviews, censored films, and rare manuscripts. 
The world wide web allows for the distribution of 
ephemera that are so precious to researchers, par- 
ticularly on women’s issues. Immediate access to 
sources that not so long ago required travel, per- 
mits, and lengthy stays in remote places is com- 
pelling new methodologies. 

The revolution in communications has acceler- 
ated international networking. Action alerts con- 
cerning injustice to women are quickly distributed 
across the globe, bringing electronically linked 
activists and academics closer together as they 
seek solutions through collaborations. The docu- 
ments these networks publish provide a treasure 
trove of resources about the ways in which 
women in Islamic cultures are fighting for their 
rights transnationally. International meetings, 
increasingly streamed live to remote areas, are 
providing arenas for the renegotiation of posi- 
tions, agendas, and methodologies. While the 
differences between the global south and north 
persist, in the future there will be more occa- 
sions for meetings on equal footing. For instance, 
virtual conferences with participants staying in 
situ allow for communication across huge 
distances from the comfort of the home institu- 
tion. Telepresence highlights the location of 
knowledge production. Compromises and conces- 
sions, often forced by the rules of hospitality in 
real space, tend to be more voluntaristic in 
cyberenvironments. 

From Margaret Smith, who was writing at the 
time that the veil was first coming into serious 
question, to instant fatwas online, the study of 
women in Islamic cultures has been transformed 
from apologetic to critical. New notions of what 
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constitutes an appropriate source have compelled 
new methodologies and theories that rely increas- 
ingly on interdisciplinary and transnational com- 
parative approaches. The change of focus from 
women to gender has provided a new lens on old 
material. New methodologies are invented to deal 
with old resources, which then deliver new infor- 
mation that leads to the discovery of new 
resources. The process is circular and intertwined 
and evolving. 
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This entry reviews critically the ways in which 
concepts of Islam and Muslim women have fig- 
ured in the interdisciplinary field of knowledge 
constituted by Euro-American women’s studies 
over the past several decades. 


SECOND WAVE FEMINISM 

The 1970s saw the rise of “women’s liberation” 
and women’s global alliances in the United States 
and in Europe. The arguments that were made 
during this time about women’s universal oppres- 
sion and their subjection to patriarchy date back 
to early organized feminist movements of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries; however, 
the “second wave” of feminism in the 1970s is 
often seen as the period of the popularization of 
feminist ideas and consequently the institutional- 
ization of women’s studies in the United States 
academy. This is also the period during which 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century notions about 
the widespread oppression of Muslim women were 
consolidated within Western feminist discourse. 

The configuration of Muslim women as un- 
equivocally oppressed and backward enabled 
Western women in the nineteenth century to argue 
for their full participation in the traditionally male 
colonial project. By using their gender as a strat- 
egy of unique emplacement, Western women 
claimed that, unlike men, they would have access 
to the women’s quarters in the East, and thus to 
the mothers of the Oriental races and nations. 
Western women, then, shouldered their own 
specific “white woman’s burden,” to borrow 
Antoinette Burton’s expression, by attempting to 
bring the light of Christ to women in the Muslim 
world whom they saw as living under the tyranny 
of Islam. 

The discourse of “missionary feminism” contin- 
ues to inform Western women’s campaigns to 
“save” women in Islamic countries and to liberate 
them from their portable prison, the Islamic hijab. 
The Western feminist impulse to save Muslim 
women from their religion and the tendency to 
configure Islamic practices as incommensurate 
with feminism has repeatedly impeded any possi- 
bility of cross-cultural feminist alliances. The key 
difficulty with this model of savior feminism is 
that structural inequalities are built into a rela- 
tionship that hinges on the assumption that one 


group of women is always more advanced or 
enlightened than another. This model of feminism, 
which claims women’s oppression as universal and 
at the same time posits hierarchical differences 
between women of different nations and religions, 
has historical roots in early feminist writings of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and con- 
tinues to manifest itself in some contemporary 
feminist discourses. This model of hierarchical sis- 
terhood reached its peak, however, during the sec- 
ond wave of American and European feminism. 

Although the high period of the second wave is 
generally associated with the publication of Kate 
Millett’s Sexual Politics (1970), many of the ideas 
that influenced the second wave feminist move- 
ment, as well as many of the ideas that some fem- 
inists worked to challenge, can be traced back to 
Simone de Beauvoir’s The Second Sex (1949), and 
Betty Friedan’s The Feminine Mystique (1963). In 
their ground-breaking work, both de Beauvoir 
and Friedan draw comparisons between the status 
of European and American women and that of 
oppressed races and cultures. The tendency to 
draw parallels between the subordinate position 
of Western women and the population of colo- 
nized nations, and particularly the women of 
Muslim nations, is one which has a long history 
dating back at least to the eighteenth century and 
the Enlightenment period. Invoking the image of 
the harem or seraglio woman as the epitome of 
female oppression is a strategy perhaps most 
famously employed by Mary Wollstonecraft in her 
Vindication of the Rights of Woman (1792). 
However, the impulse to configure women as uni- 
versally oppressed in ways similar to other 
oppressed classes, nations, or races became re- 
popularized in a much more global way in the 
1960s and 1970s. 

Although de Beauvoir published her influential 
text in 1949, many second wave feminists 
acknowledge an indebtedness to her work. De 
Beauvoir sets up a parallel between the predica- 
ment of the colonized subject and that of women; 
this is an analogy that was popular with second 
wave feminists as they drew comparisons between 
the inferior status of women worldwide and that 
of colonized peoples or of minority cultures in 
metropolitan centers. According to de Beauvoir, 
there are strong similarities between the situation 
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of women and that of African Americans. She 
posits a parallel between the Jim Crow laws in the 
United States, which promoted systemic discrimi- 
nation against blacks under the guise of an “equal 
but separate” discourse and the nineteenth-cen- 
tury notion of the equality in difference of the two 
sexes. De Beauvoir believes that the nineteenth- 
century anti-feminist argument that women are 
equal to but different from men reproduces simi- 
lar modes of discrimination against women such 
as racial segregation laws against African Amer- 
icans, and she ends her book with a plea to stop 
what she calls the slavery of women. 

Like de Beauvoir, Friedan draws a parallel be- 
tween the situation of disenfranchized women 
and African Americans. She argues that through 
women’s participation in anti-slavery organizations 
they realized that they, too, were in a form of 
bondage and that they, too, required liberation. 
Friedan’s and de Beauvoir’s aligning of the early 
origins of the white, middle-class feminist move- 
ment, and its concerns, with the plight of African 
slaves in the United States highlights the feminist 
movement’s tendency to universalize forms of 
oppression and, in doing so, to elide the complex- 
ities and specificities of gendered, racial, and cul- 
tural otherness in Europe and in the United States. 

Numerous anthologies, articles, and books have 
emerged recently to defend the beleaguered repu- 
tation of second wave, and particularly radical, 
feminists. The term “radical feminist” came into 
official use in 1968. Radical feminists claimed that 
the primary form of oppression was the oppres- 
sion of women. Critiques of radical feminism 
focus on the movement’s essentialist construction 
of “woman” as a category and its focus on 
women’s oppression as primary and universal. 
Barbara Crow, editor of Radical Feminism: A 
Documentary Reader (2000), claims that the rad- 
ical feminist movement was heterogeneous and 
sensitive to issues of race, culture, class, colonial- 
ism, and sexuality from the movement’s inception, 
but that it has since been misrepresented as homo- 
geneous and exclusionary. While some feminists 
believe this criticism is unjust, some of the foun- 
dational texts of the radical feminist movement 
perpetuate the analogy between Western women 
and colonized, or otherwise marginalized, peo- 
ples. In other words, the heterogeneities that the 
radical feminist movement purports to celebrate 
become homogenized as part of a universal 
woman’s condition. 

Prominent second wave and radical feminist 
Robin Morgan makes claims about the universal 
oppression of women in her 1974 essay, “On 
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Women as a Colonized People,” originally pub- 
lished in Circle One: A Woman’s Beginning Guide 
to Self Health and Sexuality. She begins by citing 
Frantz Fanon and Albert Memmi who, she writes, 
suggest that the only way for colonized peoples to 
become free is by reclaiming their land. Women, 
too, are a colonized people, according to Morgan. 
Their most precious land — their bodies — has been 
colonized by patriarchal efforts at mystifying 
women’s bodies. Most importantly, though, their 
resources have been mined: they are forced to give 
birth without any guarantee on the part of men 
that they will support, nurture, or be in any way 
responsible for the child. Furthermore, women 
have internalized misogynist ideas about women’s 
bodies as being “unclean” and wholly in the serv- 
ice of male reproductive desires. 

The uncompromising feminist language of the 
1970s was productive for questioning such things 
as accepted gender roles, the sanctity of the 
nuclear family, and the negative assumptions sur- 
rounding female sexuality. However, the claims 
made by some feminists about the diversity of 
feminist concerns in the 1960s and 1970s is 
undermined by the language of universality and 
globalization that also emerges out of, and char- 
acterizes, this period in Euro-American feminist 
history. Feminists who defend the period of the 
second wave as one of inclusivity sometimes con- 
tend that the institutionalization of women’s stud- 
ies might be a factor in the homogenization of the 
curricula, and consequently of the issues, at the 
forefront of the movement. 

One of the patterns in Western feminist dis- 
course is the slippage from an assertion of women’s 
universal sisterhood into a hierarchical rela- 
tionship in which the Western woman is held up 
as an advanced model of womanhood to which 
women from other cultures and religions, particu- 
larly Muslim women, should aspire. In 1984, 
Valerie Amos and Pratibha Parmar published an 
important essay in which they argued that studies 
of Third-World women conducted by privileged 
white women from the West are inherently impe- 
rialist and oppressive. By using a feminist anthro- 
pological text, Women United, Women Divided: 
Cross Cultural Perspectives on Female Solidarity 
(1978) as an example of feminist imperialist schol- 
arship, they argue that Western feminists use a 
limited definition of what constitutes feminism 
from within a Western context and then proceed 
to use it as a yardstick measured against which 
women from Third-World countries invariably 
fall short. 
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THE INSTITUTIONALIZATION 

AND GLOBALIZATION OF 

WOMEN’S STUDIES 

In the United States, the first women’s studies 
program was established at San Diego University 
in 1969/70. The second program was established 
in 1970/rt at Cornell University, and women’s 
studies programs proliferated across the United 
States after that period, rising from 150 programs 
in 1975 to over 600 programs by the 1990s. 
Women involved in the feminist movement of the 
1970s argue that the movement was from its 
inception committed to diversity and difference; at 
the same time, however, they are forced to ac- 
knowledge that the official discourse of institu- 
tionalized feminism is often articulated from the 
perspective of white, middle-class, heterosexual 
women in the United States. One of the debates 
among contemporary feminists is that there is a 
split between predominantly white, heterosexual 
academic feminists, and lesbian and cultural and 
racial minority feminist activists. Thus, the argu- 
ment goes, the feminists with the institutional 
power to shape feminist discourses are also the 
ones who homogenize the experiences of all 
women. 

The institutionalization of women’s studies in 
the United States coincides with the populariza- 
tion of the global feminist movement, which pur- 
ports to address the issues faced by all women 
while universalizing the concerns of a select 
minority in the developed world. One of the sem- 
inal texts in the field of global feminism is Robin 
Morgan’s edited collection, Sisterhood Is Global 
(1984). This anthology is comprised of entries 
from feminists from around the world who report 
on the situation of women in their respective 
countries. This project was meant to show that the 
feminist movement was not just a concern for 
women in the Western world, but that feminist 
concerns are global concerns, and that sisterhood 
is universal. 

The global sisterhood movement was legit- 
imized and sanctioned through the United 
Nations Decade of Women (1975-85) and four 
United Nations conferences on Women: Mexico 
City (1975), Copenhagen (1980), Nairobi (1985), 
and Beijing (1995). The Mexico City conference 
in particular, but all the conferences more gen- 
erally, have come under attack by feminists 
who believed that the official rhetoric of United 
Nations - sanctioned international feminism 
worked in the interests of a minority of privileged 
women in the developed and developing nations. 

The criticisms leveled against institutionalized 
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feminism by Leila Ahmed, Valerie Amos and 
Pratibha Parmar, Kumari Jayawardena, Marnia 
Lazreq, Chandra Talpade Mohanty, Gayatri Chak- 
ravorty Spivak, among others, has been that state- 
sanctioned, institutionalized, and international 
feminism purports to speak the language of uni- 
versal sisterhood, whereas in reality it reproduces 
the image of the abject female other upon whom 
the subject status of the privileged, Western femi- 
nist is predicated. One of the more popular objects 
of Western feminist attention is the status, in their 
view lamentable, of women in Islamic countries. 

Leila Ahmed’s 1982 essay, “Western Ethno- 
centrism and Perceptions of the Harem,” offers an 
incisive critique of Western feminist scholarship 
on Muslim women. She argues that Western, par- 
ticularly American, women occupy the position 
of “knowing” the Muslim women and the fact of 
her oppression. The Muslim women’s life of sub- 
jugation and imprisonment is indisputable in 
American women’s studies, even though very little 
effort is made to understand fully the various cul- 
tures and traditions of the Muslim world. 

Another influential essay on this subject is 
Chandra Mohanty’s “Under Western Eyes: Femi- 
nist Scholarship and Colonial Discourses” in 
which she claims that Western feminist scholar- 
ship discursively colonizes the Third-World woman 
by homogenizing the category of “woman.” One 
of the examples Mohanty provides in her argu- 
ment is that of representations of the monolithic 
category of the veiled, Muslim woman as univer- 
sally and wholly oppressed. 

The principal issue on which Western feminist 
scholarship tends to focus in analyses of Muslim 
women and Islam is the tradition of veiling. Once 
veiling became entrenched as an unequivocal sym- 
bol of Muslim women’s oppression in Western 
discourses, it was in turn transformed from a 
cultural and religious symbol into a politicized 
one. As theorists such as Leila Ahmed and Marnia 
Lazreq have argued, it was through Western 
feminist discourse — whether mobilized by 
women or men - that the veil became politicized 
as a symbol of resistance to colonial rule and 
imperialist influence. 

Lazreq’s The Eloquence of Silence: Algerian 
Women in Question (1994) offers an incisive cri- 
tique of such categories as “Muslim women” and 
“Middle Eastern Women,” observing that the 
impulse to categorize and to mass together indis- 
criminately such large numbers of women from 
nations with a variety of religious and cultural dif- 
ferences is itself an imperious gesture, one with 
which Western feminist discourse needs to come 
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to terms. She focuses her argument on specific his- 
torical moments, such as French colonial rule in 
Algeria, during which the veil was taken up by 
French colonial officers, as well as French women, 
as a symbol of the barbarism of Islam and of 
Algerian men. This transformation of the veil into 
a symbol of Algerian women’s total abjection 
became one of the justifications for French colo- 
nial interference in Algeria. Algerian women 
required liberation from their oppressed status in 
patriarchal Algerian culture, and French women 
in particular represented themselves as the saviors 
of their Algerian sisters, offering themselves as 
models for Algerian women to emulate. However, 
Lazreq argues that while the veil was deployed by 
French women as a signifier of Algerian women’s 
backwardness and oppression, it also frustrated 
them because it forced them to contend with their 
inability to impose their single vision of woman- 
hood on Algerian woman. Lazreq claims that one 
of the main reasons for writing her book is to 
demonstrate that there are different ways of being 
a woman, and that the impulse to uphold a single 
vision of what it means to be a woman is itself 
part of the problem of an imperialist feminist 
agenda. 

Leila Ahmed’s Women and Gender in Islam 
(1992) focuses on the ways in which the veil was 
mobilized by British men and women as a signifier 
of unequivocal oppression in nineteenth-century 
colonial Egypt. Veiling became a symbol of the 
oppression of Egyptian women, and an example 
of the barbarism of the Islamic faith and its mis- 
treatment of women. Ahmed demonstrates that 
the language of feminism, which was actively 
resisted by British men in England, was then used 
in the service of the colonial project abroad. Lord 
Cromer, founding member and president of the 
Men’s League for Opposing Women’s Suffrage in 
England was one of the more vocal supporters of 
Egyptian women’s liberation from beneath the 
veil. Ahmed suggests that the various meanings 
of the veil were created through Western feminist 
discourse; in particular, the use of the veil as a 
symbol of resistance against imperial domination 
emerged in response to Western representations of 
the veil as symbolic of Islam’s degradation of 
women. 

One of the more famous examples of the ways 
in which the veil was mobilized as a political sym- 
bol was during the Iranian Revolution of 1978/9. 
During the revolution, the majority of Iranian 
people, from all social classes, came together to 
call for the overthrow of the Pahlavi regime. 
Iranian women, many of whom had never before 
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worn the veil, chose to indicate their discontent 
with the Shah’s government by donning the tradi- 
tional chador and demonstrating against what 
they saw as the imperialist and Westernized 
monarchical regime. One month after the success- 
ful toppling of the monarchy, religious leader 
Ayatollah Khomeini issued a statement extolling 
the virtues of the veil, and Iranian women began 
to feel betrayed by the revolution in which they 
had actively participated. In March of 1979, the 
country sustained five days of mass feminist 
demonstrations during which Iranian women once 
again filled the streets, this time unveiled, and 
demonstrating their visible, unveiled dissatisfac- 
tion with the revolutionary regime. 

During this highly volatile political period, 
renowned second wave feminist Kate Millett 
arrived in Tehran with her Canadian partner, pho- 
tographer Sophie Keir, in order to show her sup- 
port for her Iranian sisters by participating in the 
Iranian feminist demonstrations and by speaking 
at a rally scheduled for International Women’s 
Day on 8 March. Meanwhile, in the United States, 
other prominent American feminists such as Betty 
Friedan, Robin Morgan, and Gloria Steinem 
staged a demonstration in support of Iranian 
women in front of the Rockefeller Center. The 
demonstration, they claimed, was part of a series 
of international feminist demonstrations across 
the United States and in Paris, London, and Rome. 

Shortly thereafter, 17 European women and 1 
Egyptian woman from the Comité international 
du droit des femmes, an organization presided over 
by Simone de Beauvoir, arrived in Iran to demon- 
strate their support for their beleaguered sisters. 
This contingent of European feminists traveled to 
Qon, the religious center in Iran, and demanded 
an audience with Khomeini. He granted them a 
five-minute interview during which the European 
feminists questioned him on his intentions regard- 
ing the compulsory veiling of Iranian women, to 
which he responded with total silence. 

Unfortunately, the unique position Iranian 
women carved out for themselves as feminists 
and as anti-imperialist nationalists was a precari- 
ous one, and one that they were forced to aban- 
don shortly after the arrival of American and 
European feminists in Iran. Undoubtedly guided 
by the best intentions, Western feminists tried to 
direct the Iranian feminist movement and trans- 
form the movement into something to which they 
could relate as international sisters. By turning 
Iranian feminist concerns into an international 
women’s concern, the particularity and specificity 
of anti-imperialist Iranian feminism was elided. 
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The involvement of Western women in an 
indigenous Iranian feminist struggle, as well as in 
the examples of Algeria and Egypt discussed 
above, highlight the fact that the underside to the 
language of liberation and rescue is a discourse of 
inequality. Furthermore, the nuances of veiling 
and unveiling by Iranian women who first donned 
the veil as a symbol of anti-imperialist national- 
ism, and then discarded it as a symbol of feminist 
resistance to patriarchal nationalism, were lost on 
Western feminists who only understood the veil 
as a symbol of barbaric and oppressive seventh- 
century Islamic practices. This representation is 
one that quickly translated into media reports 
about the revolution and its deleterious impact 
on Iranian women. 


WESTERN FEMINISM AND THE MEDIA 

Ironically, the discourse of mainstream Western 
feminism, which is influenced by the second wave 
feminist movement of the 1970s, and the dis- 
course of the media often complement each other, 
even while Western feminists fight against what 
they perceive as the backlash against feminism in 
the media. 

Susan Faludi’s 1991 best-seller, Backlash: The 
Undeclared War against American Women, 
focuses on the adverse reaction to 1970s feminist 
issues and concerns in the mainstream media in 
the 1980s. Faludi laments what she perceives to be 
a softening of the rhetoric of the leaders of the sec- 
ond wave feminist movement, and she perceives 
this back-pedaling to be the result of a wide- 
spread media backlash against feminism. In one of 
her examples, she claims that Germaine Greer, a 
formerly flamboyant and unapologetic feminist 
has become uncharacteristically meek; this is evi- 
dent, Faludi claims, by her position on veiling in 
Sex and Destiny (1984). Faludi claims that this 
formerly tough feminist who championed sexual 
liberation for all women now celebrates the ulti- 
mate symbol of female oppression: the chador. 
According to Faludi, Greer has backed down egre- 
giously on women’s sexual choice and freedom, 
and now advocates marriage, chastity, and the 
imprisonment of women beneath the chador. 

In fact, in her book, Greer attempts to under- 
stand the complexities of the practice of veiling in 
Iran. She recognizes the oppressive rule of the 
Pahlavi regime and its cruel enforcement of the 
1936 Unveiling Act that enforced the mandatory 
and violent unveiling of all women. Rather than 
celebrating the passage of this legislation as the 
“Day of Women’s Liberation” as it was labeled 
under the Pahlavi regime, Greer attempts to 
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understand the repercussions of celebrating, 
through the discourse of emancipation, the un- 
deniable violence of such an act. However, Faludi 
misrepresents Greer’s argument as unequivocally 
advocating the oppression of all women through 
the wearing of the veil. 

The equation of veiling with Muslim women’s 
unequivocal oppression is a favourite theme in the 
media, and one that Western women perpetuate in 
their own publications. Jan Goodwin’s popular 
Price of Honor: Muslim Women Lift the Veil of 
Silence on the Islamic World (1994) is an example 
of the merging of Western feminist discourse 
with the discourse of the mainstream media. Her 
book works on the theme of imprisonment and 
rescue, rendered popular by the success of Betty 
Mahmoody’s 1988 best-seller, Not Without My 
Daughter, in which an American woman’s daugh- 
ter is held hostage in Iran by her Iranian father. 
The story chronicles their dramatic escape from 
the tyrannical patriarchal regime of the Mah- 
moody family, and of Islamic Iran. 

Goodwin’s book also begins with a reference to 
a young Afghan girl whom she befriended and 
who was subjected to untold misery by the harsh 
cruelties of Islamic practices. Throughout her 
book, each chapter devoted to a different Muslim 
country, Goodwin employs an alarmist tone to 
describe her experiences traveling through the 
Islamic world. She travels to countries as cultur- 
ally and politically distinct from each other as 
Afghanistan, Egypt, Gaza and the West Bank of 
the river Jordan, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, 
Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, and the United Arab 
Emirates. Her narrative is filled with contradic- 
tions as she first criticizes Western stereotypes of 
Muslims as fundamentalists, but ends up rein- 
scribing those same stereotypes in her own work. 

Despite the diversity of ethnicities, languages, 
religions, and cultures of the nations Goodwin vis- 
its, she claims that everywhere she was faced with 
an identical Islamic rhetoric and didacticism, and 
an alarmingly growing Islamic extremism. She 
homogenizes the experiences of all women under 
Islam (although she takes pains to make a distinc- 
tion between Islam as described in the Qu’ran and 
Islam as it is practiced in the Islamic world) as 
silenced, abused, and subjugated. 

In 1998, Merle Hoffman, editor of the feminist 
magazine On the Issues went to Iran and pub- 
lished an account of her experiences there. 
Hoffman details the trauma of having to wear the 
mandatory hijab, and describes the experience as 
a form of sexual neutering. But she extends this 
characterization of veiling as a form of persecu- 
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tion even further by drawing an analogy between 
Islamic hijab and the dehumanizing practices en- 
forced at Auschwitz prison camp. Although she 
moderates her tone by the end of the article, the 
associations she makes between veiled Iranian 
women and Holocaust victims seem, at the very 
least, excessive. 

The Feminist Majority Foundation’s champi- 
oning of the rights of Afghan women under 
Taliban rule is another striking example of 
Western feminists’ impulse to save their silenced 
and subjugated Muslim sisters. As part of its 
fundraising efforts to liberate Afghan women 
from beneath their shrouds, the foundation 
launched a successful “symbol of remembrance” 
campaign. Swatches of mesh fabric, meant to sym- 
bolize the burqa‘, were sold for five dollars apiece, 
and proceeds from the sales were used to end what 
the foundation called the system of “gender 
apartheid” in Afghanistan. In its literature, the 
foundation describes the burqa‘ as a form of 
women’s imprisonment maintained and enforced 
by the brutal regime of the Taliban; the fact that 
many Afghan women continue to wear the burqa‘ 
even after the overthrow of the Taliban is a testa- 
ment to the fact that some Muslim women choose 
to observe their traditional cultural and religious 
practices without the enforcement of legislation. 

The representation of Muslim women as suffo- 
cating beneath the folds of the veil, and beneath 
the weight of barbaric Islamic practices is a popu- 
lar one in the media, and unfortunately, in some 
Western feminist discourses. In this way, the lan- 
guage of feminism and the language of the media 
are, rather than oppositional, quite complementary. 
Both discourses perpetuate the assumption that 
Muslim women are suffering under the yoke of 
Islam, and that they are living in silent submission 
to the men in their lives. In other words, they are 
waiting to be liberated by Western intervention, 
whether through feminist enlightenment, or in the 
language of the (particularly current) media, through 
military might. This language of women’s liberation 
and enlightenment whose underside is colonial 
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violence has a history dating back to nineteenth- 
century British and French colonial practices and 
continuing with more contemporary imperialist 
military interventions in the Muslim world. Many 
of the Western military ventures into Islamic 
countries have been fueled by a manipulation of 
the feminist rhetoric and language of the emanci- 
pation and liberation of oppressed Muslim 
women. 
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Introduction to the Bibliography 


The large number of publications in this field has 
hitherto been relatively well served bibliographi- 
cally. In addition to general current and retrospec- 
tive bibliographies on the Muslim world, such as 
Index Islamicus, and those on women’s studies, 
such as ViVa (a bibliography of women’s history), 
there have been a number on Muslim and Middle 
Eastern women specifically. The most important 
are: 


KIMBALL, Michelle & SCHLEGEL, Barbara 
R. von. Muslim women throughout the world: 
a bibliography. Boulder: Lynne Rienner, 1997. 
2905 entries. English-language only. All countries. 
Cut-off: 1995. 


RUIZ-ALMODOVAR, Caridad: La mujer mu- 
sulmana: bibliografia. Granada: Universidad de 
Granada, 1994. Ca. 8100 entries. All languages. 
All countries. Cut-off: 1992. 


PARIS, Mireille. Femmes et sociétés dans le monde 
arabo-musulman: état bibliographique. Aix-en- 
Provence: IREMAM, 1989. 1541 entries. Middle 
East only. All languages. Cut-off: 1988. 


OTTO, Ingeborg & SCHMIDT-DUMONT, 
Marianne. Frauenfragen im modernen Orient: 
eine Auswablbibliographie. Hamburg: Deutsches 
Orient-Institut, 1982. 1242 entries. + Ergdnzungs- 
bibliographie, 1989. All languages. Middle East 
only. Cut-off: 1988. 


RUUD, Inger Marie. Women’s status in the Muslim 
world: a bibliographical survey. Cologne: Brill, 
1981. 1075 entries. All languages. All countries. 
Cut-off: 1980. 


Together these cover a very substantial part of the 
field. The present bibliography aims not to dupli- 
cate them, but to supplement them. This means 
that our coverage is primarily of: 


1. English-language material since 1996 
2. Other European-language material since 1993 


Unfortunately it has not been possible to include 
publications in Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Urdu or 
other non-European languages. A substantial body 
of relevant literature does, however, exist in these 
languages, which should certainly not be ignored 
by researchers. 


The listing is arranged primarily by country or geo- 
graphical area. A few subjects have, however, been 
listed separately, regardless of geography: the arts, 
bibliography, literatures. There are also general 
sections for publications covering more than two 
countries or areas: Africa (general), Arab world 
(general), Berbers (general), Central Asia (general), 
Europe (general), General, etc. 


In addition, there are two indexes: 


Name Index to the Bibliography: this includes 
authors, editors, translators and personal subjects. 


Subject Index to the Bibliography: this has refer- 
ences (by serial numbers) to entries concerning a 
range of other subjects, as well as those classified 
under one subject but also relevant to another. 
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South Asia (before Partition) 
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Europe (general) 
France 

Gambia 


General; more than two countries, 
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Anthropology, sociology & 
demography 
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Political thought & political 
movements; feminism 
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fundamentalism 
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rights 
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Great Britain 

Gulf (general) 

History see under countries & General 
Horn of Africa (general) 


India (since 1947) see also South Asia 
(before Partition) 


Indonesia 
Iran 
Iraq 


Islamism see under countries & 
General: religion 


Israel see also Palestine & 
the Palestinians 


Italy 

Ivory Coast 

Jibuti 

Jordan 

Kazakhstan 

Kenya 

Kurds 

Kuwait 

Kyrgyzstan 

Lebanon 

Libya 

Literatures 
General 
Albanian 
Amharic 
Arabic — pre-modern 
Arabic — modern 
Azeri 
Bengali literature 
Berber 
Bosnian 


Chaghatay 
Comorese 
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Somali 
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Urdu 


Maghrib (general) 
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Mali 

Mauritania 


Medizval Islam see under countries & 
General: history & law 
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Netherlands 
Niger 


Nigeria 
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Oman 
Ottoman & pre-Ottoman Turkey 


Pakistan (since 1947) see also South 
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Religion see under countries & 
General: religion 


Russia & Russian Empire 
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Senegal 

Sierra Leone 

Somalia 

South Africa (general) 

South Asia (before Partition) 

Spain 
Muslim & medieval Spain to 1610 
Modern Spain 

Sri Lanka 

Sudan 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 


Tajikistan 


CONTENTS 
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Tanzania (mainland) 
Trinidad 
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Turkey (since 1922) 
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Afghanistan 


Books 


ARMSTRONG, Sally Veiled threat: the hidden power 
of the women of Afghanistan. Toronto & London: Penguin, 
2002 221pp 


BRODSKY, Anne E With all our strength: the 
Revolutionary Association of the Women of Afghanistan. 
London: Routledge, 2003 320pp 


(BROWN, A Widney, BOKHARI, Farhat & others) 
Humanity denied: systematic denial of women's rights in 
Afghanistan. New York: Human Rights Watch, 2001 
(Human Rights Watch, 13/5), 27pp Also online at 
www hrw org/reports/2001/afghan3 


DELLOYE, Isabelle Femmes d'Afghanistan. Paris: 
Phébus, 2002 186pp 


ELLIS, Deborah Women of the Afghan War. Westport: 
Praeger, 2000 241pp 


EMADI Hafizullah = Politics of development and women 
in Afghanistan. Karachi: Royal Book Co, 2002 150pp 


EMADI Hafizullah Repression, resistance, and women 
in Afghanistan. Westport: Praeger, 2002 183pp 


GAUHARI, Farooka Searching for Saleem: an Afghan 
woman's odyssey. Lincoln (USA): University of Nebraska 
Press, 1996 25S5pp 


IACOPINO, Vincent & others The Taliban's war on 
women: a health and human rights crisis in Afghanistan. 
Boston: Physicians for Human Rights, 1998 119pp 


LAMB, Christina The sewing circles of Herat: my Afghan 
years. London: HarperCollins, 2002 338pp 


LATIFA & HACHEMI, Chékéba — Cara robada: tener 
20 anos en Kabul. Tr Andrés, Esther Barcelona: Plaza 
& Janes, 2002 265pp [Tr of Visage volé: avoir vingt 
ans a Kaboul, Paris 2001 ] 


[LATIFA & HACHEMI, Chékéba] — E/ rostre robat: ser 
una noia de vint anys a Kabul / Latifa, escrit amb la 
col laboracié de Xekeba Haiximi. Tr Ubach, Mercé 
Barcelona: Columna, 2002 175pp [Tr of Visage volé: 
avoir vingt ans a Kaboul, Paris 2001 ] 


LATIFA & HACHEMLI Chékéba My forbidden face. 
Tr Appignanesi, Lisa London: Virago, 2002 180pp 
[Tr of Visage volé: avoir vingt ans a Kaboul, Paris 2001 ] 


LATIFA & HACHEMI, Chékéba Visage volé: avoir 
vingt ans a Kaboul. Paris: Carriére, 2001 235pp 


LOGAN, Harriet Unveiled: voices of the women of 
Afghanistan. New York: ReganBooks, 2002 101pp 


SKAINE, Rosemarie The women of Afghanistan under 
the Taliban. Jefferson: McFarland, 2002 198pp 


TORTAJADA, Ana __ El grito silenciado. Barcelona: 
Mondadori, 2001 269pp [Afghan women ] 


Humanité bafouée: violations systématiques des droits des 
femmes en Afghanistan. New York: Human Rights Watch, 
2001 (Human Rights Watch, 13/5), 24pp Also online at 
www hrw org/french/reports/afghanwomen 


Women's situation in Afghanistan: compilation. La situation 
des femmes en Afghanistan: compilation. Grabels: Women 
Living Under Muslim Laws, 1998 232pp 


Women in Afghanistan: pawns in men's power struggles. 
London: Amnesty International, International Secretariat, 
1999 1lpp Also online at http:// web amnesty org/ 
library/Index/engASA110111999 


Women in Afghanistan: the violations continue. London: 
Amnesty International, International Secretariat, 1997 
6pp Also online at http:// web amnesty org/library/Index/ 
engASA110051997 
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Articles 


ACHINGER, G_ Formal and nonformal education of 
female Afghan refugees: experiences in the rural NWFP 
refugee camps Pakistan Journal of Women's Studies. 
Alam-e-Niswan, 3 i (1996) pp 33-42 


CENTLIVRES-DEMONT, M Les femmes dans le conflit 
afghan SGMOIK/SSMOCI Bulletin, 2 (1996) pp 16-18 


COOKE, Miriam Saving brown women Signs, 28 i 
(2002) pp 468-470- Also online at http:// 
www journals uchicago edu [From section headed "Gender 
and September 11" US attitude to Afghan women ] 


CORNELL, Drucilla For RAWA Signs, 28 i (2002) 
pp 433-435 Also online at http:// 
www journals uchicago edu [Revolutionary Association 
of the Women of Afghanistan From section headed 
"Gender and September 11"] 


DUPREE,N H_ Afghan women under the Taliban 
Fundamentalism reborn? Afghanistan and the Taliban. 
London: Hurst, [1998], pp 145-166 


EMMOTT, S_ ‘Dislocation', shelter, and crisis: 
Afghanistan's refugees and notions ofhome Gender and 
Development, 4 i (1996) pp 31-38 [Women in 
Afghanistan ] 


FREMBGEN, J W_ Waffen der Pakhtun-Frauen: neue 
Interpretationen von Alltagsobjekten Archiv fiir 
Volkerkunde, 48 (1994) pp 85-91 [Jewellery as 
weaponry | 


GOODSON, Larry P__ Perverting Islam: Taliban social 
policy toward women Central Asian Survey, 20 iv (2001) 
pp 415-426 Also online at www ingentaselect com 


GRIFFIN, Michael Emma Bonino: Flowers for Kabul 
Index on Censorship, 27 ii / 181 (1998) pp 54-56 
[Interview on women of Kabul ] 


GRIFFIN, Michael Hostages: Kabul's war widows Index 
on Censorship, 27 ii / 181 (1998) pp 48-53 


GROVES, Sharon Afghan women speak out Feminist 
Studies, 27 iii (2001) pp 753-759 


IACOPINO, Vincent & RASEKH, Zohra Education, a 
health imperative: the case of Afghanistan Health and 
Human Rights, 3 ii (1998) pp 99-108 [Government 
denial of education to women ] 


KHATTAK, Saba Gul Afghan women: bombed to be 
liberated? Middle East Report, 222 / 32 i (2002) 
pp 18-23 


KRAMER, Martin The camera and the burqa Middle 
East Quarterly, 9 ii (2002) pp 69-76 [US war against 
Taliban in Afghanistan ] 


MALEY,W Women and public policy in Afghanistan: a 
comment World Development, 24 i (1996) pp 203-206 
[On article by VM Moghadam; response by Moghadam, 
pp 207-211 ] 


MOGHADAM, V M_ Nationalist agendas and women's 
rights: conflicts in Afghanistan in the twentieth century 
Feminist nationalism / L A West. New York: Routledge, 
1997, pp 75-100 —[1920s-1990s ] 


MOGHADAM, Valentine Afghan women and 
transnational feminism Middle East Women's Studies 
Review, 16 iii-iv (2002) pp 1-6 Also online at 
www amews org/reviews htm 


MOGHADAM, Valentine M Patriarchy, the Taleban, and 
politics of public space in Afghanistan Women's Studies 
International Forum, 25 i (2002) pp 19-31 Also online 
at http:// www sciencedirect com/science/journal/02775395 


MOHAMED, Shaheen Peace vs women's human rights 
- the Taliban trade-off slam in America, 3 iv (1997) 


pp 1-7 
NAWID, Senzil The feminine and feminism in Tarzi's 


work Annali, Istituto Universitario Orientale di Napoli, 
55 iii / 1995 (1996) pp 358-366 (Asa journalist ) 


PRENTICE, E-A_ Beyond the veil Afghanistan Forum, 
24 i (1996) pp 37-37 (British nurse describes working 
in Afghanistan ) 


454 AFRICA (GENERAL) 


43 RASULY-PALECZEK,G _ Verwandtschaft und Heirat als 
Mittel zur Festigung von Macht und Einfluss: ein 
Fallbeispiel aus Nordost-Afghanistan Bamberger 
Mittelasienstudien: Konferenzakten, Bamberg ... 1990 / 
B G Fragner, B Hoffmann (Hrsg ). Berlin: Schwarz, 1994, 
(slamkundliche Untersuchungen, 149), pp 193-216 


44 REUT, M _ Die Taliban und die Unterdriickung der 
afghanischen Frauen SGMOIK/SSMOCI Bulletin, 9 
(1999) pp 15-16 


45 ROSTAMI POVEY, Elaheh Women in Afghanistan: 
passive victims of the borga or active social participants? 


Also online at http:// www ingentaselect com 


46 RUBIN, Barnett R Women and pipelines: Afghanistan's 
proxy wars International Affairs (London), 73 ii (1997) 
pp 283-296 


47 TARZI, Amin Malalay: the Afghan Jeanne d'Arc Firmest 
Bond, 76-77 (2000) pp 37-38 


48 SCHINASI, May Femmes afghanes Instruction et 
activités publiques pendant le ré¢gne amdniya (1919-1929) 
Annali, Istituto Universitario Orientale di Napoli, 55 iv / 
1995 (1997) pp 446-462 


49 WEBBER, Kathryn J The economic future of Afghan 
women: the interaction between Islamic law and Muslim 
culture University of Pennsylvania Journal of 
International Economic Law, 18 iii (1997) pp 1049-1084 
(Social forces, & not Islamic law, are the main factors that 
will cause the economic oppression of Afghan women ) 


50 YACOOBI, Sakena Women educating women in the 
Afghan diaspora: why and how _ Religious 
fundamentalisms and the human rights of women. Ed 
C W Howland. Basingstoke: Macmillan; New York: St 
Martin's Press, 1999, pp 229-235 [In Pakistan & in parts 
of Afghanistan ] 


51 Women's rights in the current political backdrop of 
Afghanistan / Afghan Women's Network Women Living 
under Muslim Laws: Dossier, 17 (1997) Also online at 
www wluml org/english/pubs 


Africa (general) see also East Africa 
(general), Maghrib (general), West 
Africa (general) & Index 


Books 


52 Wandern oder bleiben? Verdinderungen der Lebenssituation 
von Frauen im Sahel durch die Arbeitsmigration der 
Manner. Ed Grawert, E , Rtibcke, GG & Hamel, 
R_ Minster: Lit, 1994, (Bremer Afrika-Studien, 8), 
[264]pp [Sudan, Mali, Senegal ] 


Articles 


53 DUNBAR, Roberta Ann Muslim women in African 
history The history of Islam in Africa. Ed N Levtzion 
& RL Pouwels. Athens (USA): Ohio University Press; 
Oxford: Currey; Cape Town: Philip, 2000, pp 397-417 


54 GORDON, N M_"Tonguing the body": placing the female 
circumcision within African feminist discourse Jssue, 
25 ii (1997) pp 24-27 [Incl Muslims ] 


55 HAYASE, Y & LIAW, Kao-Lee Factors on polygamy 
in sub-Saharan Africa: findings based on the demographic 
and health surveys Developing Economies, 35 iii (1997) 
pp 293-327 [Senegal, Ghana, Kenya & Zimbabwe, incl 
impact of Islam ] 


56 LOCOH, T Early marriage and motherhood in 
sub-Saharan Africa African Environment, 10 iii-iv / 
39-40 (1999) pp 31-42 [Islamic & non-Islamic 
societies ] 


57 LOCOH, T  Pratiques, opinions et attitudes en matiére 
d'excision en Afrique Population (Paris), 53 vi (1998) 
pp 1227-1243 [Incl Muslims in Central African 
Republic, Ivory Coast, Mali, Eritrea, Sudan, Egypt ] 


58 


OBOLER, Regina Smith Law and persuasion in the 
elimination of female genital modification Human 
Organization, 60 iv (2001) pp 311-318  [Africa, 
including Muslim societies & countries ] 


Albania and the Albanians 


59 


60 


61 


62 


63 


64 


65 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


74 


75 


Books 


CULI, Diana Ese pér gruan shqiptare. Essais sur la 
femme albanaise. Tirana: Shtépia Botuese FPGSH "Dora 
d'Istria", 2000 149pp [In Albanian & French ] 


DEDET, Joséphine Géraldine, reine des Albanais. Paris: 
Criterion, 1997 385pp 


DERVISHI, Zyhdi —Graté né syrin e ciklonit té sfidave 
dhe perspektiva: trajtesé sociologjike e problematikés 
sociokulturore té grave shqiptare né vitet '90 té shekullit 
XX. Tirana: Shtépia Botuese "Dora d'Istria", 2000 190pp 


DISHNICA, Dhimitér  Motrat Qiriazi: monografi. Tirana: 
"Enciklopedike", 1997 195pp 


GUINARD, Emil — E paharrueshmja shqipéri: kujtimé té 
njé kohe té véshtiré 1966-1968 / Emil Ginar. Tirana: Toena, 
1996 140pp [Tr of Jnoubliable Albanie, Paris 1996 
French diplomat in Albania ] 


HOXHA, Nexhmije Jeta ime me Enverin: kujtime. Tirana: 
"LIRA", 1998 398pp 


OSMANI, Shefik  Trashegimi social-pedagogjike: motrat 
Qiriazi. Prishtiné: Enti i Teksteve dhe i Mjeteve Mesimore 
i Kosoves, 1997 183pp 


YOUNG, Antonia = Women who become men: Albanian 
sworn virgins. Oxford: Berg, 2000 168pp 


ZAGE, Valentina Marredheniet martesore sipas 
legjislacionit shqiptar. Tirana: "Logoreci", 1996 159pp 


Kosovo: rape as a weapon of ethnic cleansing’. New Y ork: 
London: Human Rights Watch, 2000 (Human Rights 
Watch Report, 12 iii(D)), 39pp 


Articles 


BIDO, Agim The xhubleta from aesthetic viewpoint 
Studia Albanica, 30 i-ii / 1993 (1997) pp 117-145 
(Bell-shaped gown, worn by the highland women of 
northern Albania ) 


CORRIN,C_ Svara sociala problem fér kvinnor i Albanien 
Tr Henrysson,I Kvinnovetenskaplig Tidskrift, 15 ii 
(1994) pp 64-67 


DICKEMANN, Mildred The Balkan sworn virgin: a 
cross-gendered female role Islamic homosexualities: 
culture, history, and literature. SO Murray & W Roscoe, 
with additional contributions by E Allyn [& others]. New 
York: New York University Press, 1997, pp 197-203 
[Incl Albanian women ] 


IGRIC, Gordana_ Benefit of silence /ndex on Censorship, 
28 iv/ 189 (1999) pp 126-127 (Rape victims in Kosovo ) 


KECMEZI-BASHA, Sabile — Roli i gruas né lévizjen 
kombétare shqiptare (Summary: The role of women in 
the Albanian national movement) Feja, kultura dhe 
tradita islame ndér shqiptarét: simpozium ndérkombétar 
i mbajtur né Prishtiné ... 1992. (Ed Muhamed Pirraku). 
Prishtina: Kryesia e Bashkésisé Islame té Kosovés, 1995, 
pp 539-542 


KENNEDY-PIPE, Caroline & STANLEY, Penny Rape 
in war: lessons of the Balkan conflicts in the 1990s 
International Journal of Human Rights, 4 iii-iv (2000) 
pp 67-84 [Bosnia, Kosova ] 


KENNEDY-PIPE, Caroline & STANLEY, Penny Rape 
in war: lessons of the Balkan conflicts in the 1990s | The 
Kosovo tragedy: the human rights dimensions. Ed Ken 
Booth. London: Cass, 2001, pp 67-84 [Bosnia, Kosova 
Previously published in /nternational Journal of Human 
Rights, 4 tii-iv (2000) 


ALGERIA 


LASTARRIA-CORNHIEL, Susana & WHEELER, Rachel 
Family and property rights: implications for gender and 
farming Rural property and economy in post-Communist 
Albania. Ed Harold Lemel. New York: Berghahn, 2000, 
pp 126-154 


MAGUIRE, Sarah Researching ‘a family afffair': domestic 
violence in former Yugoslavia and Albania Gender and 
Development, 6 iii (1998) pp 60-66 Also online at http:// 
www ingentaselect com [Violence against wives in 
Sarajevo area & Albania | 


MULDER, G Terug naar het isolement: het harde leven 
van Albanese vrouwen = Vilucht uit het isolement: Albanié 
op zoek naar nieuwe wegen. Sef Slootweg (red ). 
Amsterdam: Instituut voor Publiek en Politiek, 1995, 
pp 98-110 


PAPIC, Zarana Kosovo war, feminists and fascism in 
Serbia Women Living under Muslim Laws: Dossier, 23-24 
(2001) pp 144-152 Also online at http:// 
www wluml org/english/pubs 


PUFITSCH-WEBER, Margit "Schade, dass du meine 
Sprache nicht sprichst ": Frauenleben zwischen Tradition 
und Emanzipation Albanien: Stammesleben zwischen 
Tradition und Moderne. H Eberhart / K Kaser (Hg ). 
Vienna: Bohlau, 1995, pp 47-63 


RODGERS, Jayne Bosnia and Kosovo: interpreting the 
gender dimensions of international intervention 
Contemporary Security Policy, 22 ii (2001) pp 183-195 


SENTURIA, K D_ A woman's work is never done: 
women's work and pregnancy outcome in Albania 
Medical Anthropology Quarterly, 11 iii (1997) 
pp 375-395 


SILVESTRINI, M La donna quale fattore di sviluppo 
(Abstract: Woman as a development factor ) Politica 
Internazionale, 22 iii (1994) pp 221-230;297 
(L'Albania ) 


WALTER, Natasha The love boat Jndex on Censorship, 
291/192 (2000) pp 78-79 (Traffic in women from 
Albania ) 


XHAGOLLI, Agron The witch in myths, rites and beliefs 
ofthe Albanians Studia Albanica, 31 i-ii / 1994 (1998) 
pp 93-104 


Algeria 


Books 


AMRANE-MINNE, Daniéle Djamila Des femmes dans 
la guerre d'Algérie: entretiens. Paris: Karthala, 1994 
218pp 


AMRANE-MINNE, Daniéle Djamila = Femmes au combat: 
la guerre d'Algérie (1954-1962). [Algiers:] Rahma, 1993 
298pp 


BELKAID, Leyla Algéroises: histoire d'un costume 
méditerranéen. Aix-en-Provence: Edisud 1998 185pp 


BENCHEIKH-HOCINE, Hadjira Dennouni = L'évolution 
des rapports entre époux, en droit algérien de la famille. 
Algiers: Dahlab, 1998 191pp 


BRAHIMI, Denise Taos Amrouche, romanciére: 
document. Paris: Losfeld, 1995 171pp 


DAKIA _ Dakia, fille d'Alger. [Paris]: Flammarion, 1997 
(Castor Poche, 561), 100pp 


DAKIA _ Dakia, fille d'Alger. [Paris]: Flammarion, 1998 
88pp 


DJURA La saison des narcisses. Paris: Lafon, 1993 
233pp [Algerian women ] 


DJURA — Und morgen dann die Hoffnung ... : 
Scheherazades Schwestern im Kampf gegen die islamische 
Tradition. Tr Bartsch, K Munich: Heyne, 1994, 
(Heyne-Biicher, 19; Heyne-Sachbuch, 306), 207pp [Tr 
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Articles 


AHOURA, Azadeh Interview with Lily Golestan Tavoos 
/ Tawiis, 2 (2000) pp 114-116 [Director of one of the 
most famous art galleries in Tehran Article in English & 
Persian | 


AROUSSI, Moulim el- & others Dialogue of the present: 
18 contemporary Arab women artists Diverse bodies of 
experience, artists and audience Contemporary Arab 
women's art: dialogues of the present. Ed Fran Lloyd. 
London: Women's Art Library, 1999, pp 111-246 
[Catalogue containing short appreciations & illustrations ] 


AZAR, Aimé  Gazbia Sirry: a study — Gazbia Sirry: lust 
for color. Ed Mursi Saad El-Din. Cairo: American 
University in Cairo Press, 1998, pp 9-14 


DEBANO, Wendy _ The art of Iranian American women: 
politics and the construction of a new identity Middle 
East Women's Studies Review, 16 iii-iv (2002) pp 10-11 
(Report from MESA = 2001 special session San 
Francisco ) 


GOULI, Sophie al- Expressionism and symbolism 
Gazbia Sirry: lust for color. Ed Mursi Saad El-Din. Cairo: 
American University in Cairo Press, 1998, pp 21-22 


HASHMI Salima An intelligent rebellion: women artists 
of Pakistan Crossing boundaries. Ed Geeti Sen. London 
& Delhi: Sangam, 1997, pp 229-238 


HASSAN, Salah "Nothing romantic about it!" A critique 
of Orientalist representation in the installations of Houria 
Niati Women, patronage, and self-representation in 
Islamic societies. Ed D Fairchild Ruggles. Albany (USA): 
State University of New York Press, 2000, pp 205-226 
(Algerian-born, London-based contemporary artist ) 


IMAM, Ali, HASHMI, Salima & MIRZA, Quddus 
Tributes to Zubeida Agha Arts & the Islamic World, 32, 
[1997], pp 64-64 (One of the most modern painters of 
Pakistan ) 


KAPUR, Geeta Nasreen Mohamedi: dimensions out of 
solitude Expressions & evocations: contemporary 
women artists of India. Ed G Sinha. Bombay: Marg, 1996, 
pp 61-69 


KEELAN, Siumee — Ensuring visibility: art, history and 
patronage Contemporary Arab women's art: dialogues 
of the present. Ed Fran Lloyd. London: Women's Art 
Library, 1999, pp 51-57 [Modern Arab world ] 


KHADDA, Naget La troisiéme vigie s'en est allée 
Algérie Littérature / Action, 26 (1998) pp 230-234 
[Appreciation of Baya, Algerian painter | 


LLOYD, Fran Cross-cultural dialogues: identities, contexts 
and meanings Contemporary Arab women's art: 
dialogues of the present. Ed Fran Lloyd. London: 
Women's Art Library, 1999, pp 13-50 (The work of 
Arab women artists ) 


LUTFI, Huda Art essay Feminist Studies, 27 i (2001) 
pp 114-124 [Artist's statement by Egyptian scholar & 
artist, with examples of her work ] 


MAJLIS, Najma Khan Women artists of Bangladesh 
Arts & the Islamic World, 34 (1999) pp 45-51 


MARWAH, Mala _ Nilima Sheikh: human encounters with 
the natural world Expressions & evocations: 
contemporary women artists of India. Ed G Sinha. 
Bombay: Marg, 1996, pp 117-124 


MEHREZ, Samia & STONE, James Meditations on 
painting and history: an interview with Huda Lutfi 
Colors of enchantment: theater, dance, music, and the 
visual arts of the Middle East. Ed Sherifa Zuhur. Cairo: 
American University in Cairo Press, 2001, pp 405-416 
+ plates 15-18 between pp 362-363 [Egyptian artist ] 


MEHREZ, Samia & STONE, James Women, history, 
memory: Huda Lutfi interviewed Alif, 19 (1999) 
pp 223-244 [Egyptian academic & painter, talking about 
her art Incl 8 plates ] 
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465 


MERNISSI, Fatima The artist's voice: Chaibia Talal 
Translated from Arabic Images of enchantment: visual 
and performing arts of the Middle East. Ed Sherifa Zuhur. 
Cairo: American University in Cairo Press, 1998, 
pp 183-186 [Interview with Moroccan painter ] 


MONNIN, Francoise A love of colours Gazbia Sirry: 
lust for color. Ed Mursi Saad El-Din. Cairo: American 
University in Cairo Press, 1998, pp 18-20 


MOORE, Lindsey Frayed connections, fraught projections: 
the troubling work of Shirin Neshat Women: a Cultural 
Review, 13 1(2002) pp 1-17 Also online at http:// 
ninetta ingentaselect com (Iranian-American visual artist ) 


NASHASHIBI, Salwa Elements of empowerment: support 
systems in women's art practice | Contemporary Arab 
women's art: dialogues of the present. Ed Fran Lloyd. 
London: Women's Art Library, 1999, pp 70-109 (Art 
in the Arab world ) 


NASHASHIBI, Salwa Mikdadi Gender and politics in 
contemporary art: Arab women empower the image 
Images of enchantment: visual and performing arts of the 
Middle East. Ed Sherifa Zuhur. Cairo: American 
University in Cairo Press, 1998, pp 165-182 


NAWWAB, Ni'mah Isma'il Painting cultural history 
Saudi Aramco World, 52 (2001) pp 200-27 (Safeya 
Binzagr of Saudi Arabia ) 


(RIZVI, Sajid) Sheikha Hessah al Maktoum - artist with 
a window ona private world Eastern Art Report, 4 iii, 
[1996], pp 30-33 


SAAD, Shafagh The abstraction of Iranian mentality in 
Ra‘na Farnood's paintings Tavoos / Tawiis, 2 (2000) 
pp 36-39 [Article in English & Persian ] 


SHERWELL, Tina Bodies in representation: contemporary 
Arab women artists | Contemporary Arab women's art: 
dialogues of the present. Ed Fran Lloyd. London: 
Women's Art Library, 1999, pp 58-69 


SINISICALCO, Carmine The sensuality of colors 
Gazbia Sirry: lust for color. Ed Mursi Saad El-Din. Cairo: 
American University in Cairo Press, 1998, pp 15-17 


VOLPE,M_ Suadal-Attar:new work Arts & the Islamic 
World, 31 (1997) pp 65-66 — [Iraqi artist's exhibition in 
London ] 


WRIGHT, Astri Lucia Hartini, Javanese painter: against 
the grain, toward the self Studies in Southeast Asian art: 
essays in honor of Stanley J.O'Connor. Nora A Taylor, ed 
Ithaca (USA): Southeast Asia Program, Cornell University, 
2000, (Studies on Southeast Asia, 29), pp 93-121 


(WRIGHT, Astri) Women in art: the hidden generation 
Indonesian heritage: visual art. Volume ed H Soemantri. 
Singapore: Archipelago, 1998, (Indonesian Heritage, 7), 
pp 106-107 [As artists ] 


YILDIZ, Netice Portrait of Ozden Selenge as an artist 
Kadin/ Woman 2000, 2 i (2001) pp 1-42 [Cypriot artist ] 


ZAYA,O Shirin Neshat y las mujeres de Allah (Shirin 
Neshat and"Women of Allah" ) Atlantica Internacional, 
8 (1994) pp 28-34 [Photographic phantasies of Iranian 
women with guns; accompanying text in Spanish & 
English ] 
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Books 


GSELL,S Umm Kulthum: Persénlichkeit und Faszination 
der dgyptischen Sangerin. Berlin: Das Arabische Buch, 
1998 197pp 


HALE, T A Griots and griottes: masters of words and 
music. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1998 
410pp [Historically & today ] 


KRASBERG, Ulrike Die Ekstasetdnzerinnen von Sidi 
Mustafa: eine theater-ethnologische Untersuchung. Berlin: 
Reimer, 2002 244pp 
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ARTS (PERFORMING) 


MALLAH, Issamel- The role of women in Omani musical 
life. Die Rolle der Frau im Musikleben Omans. Tutzing: 
Schneider, 1997 84+76pp + videotape [In English, 
German & Arabic Arabic title: Dawr al-mar'a fi 'l-haya 
al-miusiqiya al- Umaniya ] 


PECK, William H = The dancer of Esna. [Cambridge]: 
Association for the Study of Travel in Egypt and the Near 
East, [2003] (ASTENE Working Papers, 1), llpp (A 
consideration of the Ghawazee, their expulsion from Cairo 
by Mohammad Ali, relocation to Upper Egypt and the 
subsequent attraction they held for European[s] and 
Americans ) 


RAWI, Rosina-Fawzia al- |= Grandmother's secrets: the 
ancient rituals and healing power of belly dancing. Tr 
Arav,M_ New York: Interlink Books, 1999 158pp_ [Tr 
of Ruf der Grossmutter, Vienna 1996 ] 


RAWI, Rosina-Fawzia B al- Der Ruf der Grossmutter, 
oder Die Lehre des wilden Bauches. Vienna: Promedia, 
1996 206pp 


SAIAH, Ysabel 
251pp 


CAN@YJUIMHA, Ty3enn = Cuacmpe cyenoi: 1usnocme 
u cydv6a M.Bynamoeou. Kazan: Caiidynnuua, 1995 
149pp _ [Tatar singer ] 


SUGARMAN, J C — Engendering song: singing and 
subjectivity at Prespa Albanian weddings. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1997 395pp 


ZUHUR, Sherifa = Asmahan's secrets: woman, war and 
song. Austin: The University of Texas, 2001 247pp 


Oum Kalsoum. Paris: Denoél, 1995 


Articles 


AHOORA, Azadeh An interview with Novin Afrouz: 
music will return to its spiritual and philosophical goals 
Tavoos / Tawiis, 2 (2000) pp 42-46 [Performer of 
western classical music & composer of modern Iranian 
music Article in English & Persian ] 


BENSIGNOR,F Amina Alaoui Hommes & Migrations, 
1218 (1999) pp 104-107 [Interview with Moroccan 
singer ] 


BENSIGNOR, F Maryam Mursal, le destin tourmenté 
d'une star somalienne Hommes & Migrations, 1213 
(1998) pp 112-117 (Singer ) 


BENSIGNOR, F Oumou Sangare: malienne, femme et 
artiste Hommes & Migrations, 1206 (1997) 
pp 137-139 [Singer ] 


BRAKAL, Clara De-sacralization and de-contextualization 
of female court dances in Java Expressions thédtrales 
en Indonésie. Textes réunis par Héléne Bouvier. 
Aix-en-Provence: Institut de Recherche sur le Sud-Est 
Asiatique, 1995, (Programme SUJAMALI 
(Sumatra-Java-Madura-Bali) Working Papers, 1), 
pp 25-39 


BRANDES, E _ Die /mzad: Bau und Verbreitung des 
Streichinstruments der Tuareg-Frauen Zeitschrift fiir 
Geschichte der Arabisch-Islamischen Wissenschaften / 
Majallat Tartkh al- Ulim al- Arabiya wa-'l-Islamiya, 12 
(1998) pp 313-319 


CHEHABI,H E_ Voices unveiled: women singers in Iran 
Iran and beyond: essays in Middle Eastern history in honor 
of Nikki R.Keddie Ed R Matthee & B Baron. Costa Mesa: 
Mazda, 2000, pp 151-166 


COHEN, Judith R = Cano soe joglaresca: women and 
music in medieval Spain's three cultures Medieval 
woman's song: cross-cultural approaches. Ed Anne L 
Klinck and Ann Marie Rasmussen. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 2002, pp 66-80 


CORTES GARCIA, Manuela La mujer y la musica en la 
sociedad arabo-musulmana y su proyeccion en la cristiana 
medieval Muisica Oral del Sur, 2 (1996) pp 193-206 
[In Umayyad & Abbasid east & Andalusian west ] 


DANIELSON, Virginia (In memoriam:) Layla Murad 
Middle East Studies Association Bulletin, 30 i (1996) 
pp 143-145 
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DANIELSON, Virginia Listening to Umm Kulthim 
Middle East Studies Association Bulletin, 30 ii (1996) 
pp 170-173 


DAOUDL, Bouziane 
10 (1994) pp 30-30 


DOUBLEDAY, V The frame drum in the Middle East: 
women, musical instruments and power 
Ethnomusicology, 43 i (1999) pp 101-134 


DOUGHERTY, RobertaL Badi‘a Masabni, artiste and 
modernist: the Egyptian print media's carnival of national 
identity Mass mediations: new approaches to popular 
culture in the Middle East and beyond. Ed W Armbrust. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 2000, 
pp 243-268 Also online at http:// escholarship cdlib org/ 
ucpress (Featured in satirical press) 


La musique au féminin 
[Dans le monde arabe ] 


Qantara, 


DURAN, Lucy Women, music, and the "mystique" of 
hunters in Mali The African diaspora: a musical 
perspective. Ed I Monson. New York: Garland, 2000, 
pp 137-185 


ERRAZKI- VAN BEEK, M__ Een vrouwenmuziekgroep 
uit Marrakech: de Antriyat Shargiyydt, 7 i (1995) 
pp 28-56 


FAIR, Laura Music, memory and meaning: the Kiswahili 
recordings of Siti Binti Saad Afrikanistische 
Arbeitspapiere, 55 (1998) pp 1-16 (A famous taarab 
musician who performed in Zanzibar during the 1920s and 
1930s ) [This volume is issued as Swahili Forum V ] 


FRANKEN, M Farida Fahmy and the dancer's image in 
Egyptian film mages of enchantment: visual and 
performing arts of the Middle East. Ed Sherifa Zuhur. 
Cairo: American University in Cairo Press, 1998, 
pp 265-281 


FRANKEN, M [A ] | Performance and feminine poetics 
ina Muslim context: a MESA panelreview Middle East 
Women's Studies: the Review, 13 i (1998) pp 4-6 
[Middle East Studies Association ] 


GOODMAN, Jane E_ "Stealing our heritage?": women's 
folksongs, copyright law, and the public domain in Algeria 
Africa Today, 49 i (2002) pp 85-97 (In Algeria, 
discussions about the World Music genre called new 
Kabyle song frequently question whether new singers have 
adequately represented a song's folk origins to the 
copyright agency ) 


HELMI, Kunang Ratna Cartier-Bresson: a fragmented 
portrait Archipel, 54 (1997) pp 253-268 [Indonesian 
dancer in France ] 


HOFFMAN, K E __ Singing the distance: gendered 
experiences of migration in Anti-Atlas community song 
ISIM Newsletter, 2 (1999) pp 21-21 


HUNTER, M_ The alla turca style in the late eighteenth 
century: race and gender in the symphony and the seraglio 
The exotic in Western music. Ed J Bellman. Boston: 
Northeastern University Press, 1998, pp 43-73;317-323 


JANSEN, Jan "Elle connait tout le monde": a tribute to 
the Griotte Siramori Diabate Research in African 
Literatures, 27 iv (1996) pp 180-197 [Malian musician ] 


KARTOMI, Margaret Seudati inong: the female form of 
the martial art genre in Meulaboh, west Aceh, Indonesia 
ISIM Newsletter, 2 (1999) pp 12-12 (Dance ) 


KASSAM, Margaret Hauwa Some aspects of women's 
voices from Northern Nigeria African Languages and 
Cultures, 9 ii (1996) pp 111-125 


KIMBERLIN, Cynthia Tse Four contemporary Ethiopian 
composers and their music: Asnakech Worku, Nuria 
Ahmed Shami Kalid AK A Shamitu, Ezra Abate Iman 
and Ashenafi Kebede Ethiopia in broader perspective. 
Papers of the XIIIth International Conference of Ethiopian 
Studies, Kyoto... 1997. Volume Il] Ed Katsuyoshi Fukui, 
Eisei Kurimoto, Masayoshi Shigeta. Kyoto: Shokado, 1997, 
pp 96-117  [Shamitu is Harari Muslim ] 


LENGEL, Laura Resisting the historical locations of 
Tunisian women musicians Gender & History, 12 ii 
(2000) pp 336-365 Also online at www nesli ac uk 
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LORIUS, C Desire and the gaze: spectacular bodies in 
Cairene elite weddings Women's Studies International 
Forum, 19 v (1996) pp 513-523 [Dancer's performance ] 


MICKLEWRIGHT, N_ "Musicians and dancing girls": 
images of women in Ottoman miniature painting Women 
in the Ottoman Empire: Middle Eastern women in the early 
modern era. Ed M C Zilfi. Leiden: Brill, 1997, (The 
Ottoman Empire and its Heritage, 10), pp 153-168 


MUNOZ MOLINA, Antonio Ziryab, el misico de Bagdad 
El esplendor de los Omeyas cordobeses. De Damasco a 
Cordoba, del 3 de mayo al 30 de septiembre. Coord de la 
ed A Rodriguez Jiménez. Cordoba: Cuadernos del Sur, 
[2001], pp 8-9 (Fugitivo de Oriente el destino ultimo 
de su viaje era Cordoba ) 


NIEUWKERK, K van Changing images and shifting 
identities: female performers in Egypt Images of 
enchantment: visual and performing arts of the Middle 
East. Ed Sherifa Zuhur. Cairo: American University in 
Cairo Press, 1998, pp 21-35 


NIEUWKERK, Karin van _ Shifting narratives on 
marginality: female entertainers in twentieth-century Egypt 
Outside in: on the margins of the modern Middle East. Ed 
by Eugene Rogan. London: Tauris, in association with The 
European Science Foundation, Strasbourg, 2002, (The 
Islamic Mediterranean, 3), pp 231-251 [Singers and 
dancers ] 


PERLMAN, M The social meanings of modal practices: 
status, gender, history, and pathet in central Javanese 
music £thnomusicology, 42 i (1998) pp 45-80 


SAIAH, Ysabel  L'étoile de l'Orient © Qantara (Paris), 
17 (1995) pp 50-51 (Oum Kalsoum ) 


SBAI, Noufissa Eternelles oubliées, les chanteuses 
publiques: "Les Chickhates" Témoignage Femmes 
rurales. / Nisa’ garawiyat. Collection dir par Aisha 
Belarbi. Casablanca: Editions Le Fennec, 1995, 
(Approches, 7), pp 159-165 


SILVERMAN, C Music and power: gender and 
performance among Roma (Gypsies) of Skopje, 
Macedonia World of Music, 38 i (1996) pp 63-76 
(Almost all sedentary Muslim Roma ) 


SOUM-POUYALET, Fanny De la femme 4 la cheikha, 
l'engrenage de la marginalité Awal, 23 (2001) 
pp 115-129 (Chanteuses-danseuses populaires ) 


SUTTON, R Anderson From ritual enactment to stage 
entertainment: Andi Nurhani Sapada and the 
aestheticization of south Sulawesi's music and dance 
1940s-1970s Asian Music, 29 ii (1998) pp 1-30 
[Buginese singer & choreographer ] 


VIROLLE-SOUIBES, M Le rai de Cheikha Rimitti 
Mediterraneans / Méditerranéennes, 4 (1993) 
pp 102-115 [Incl translations of some songs ] 


WEINRICH, Ines Notes of salvation and joy The 
repertory of Fayriiz and the Rahbani-Brothers — Crisis 
and memory in Islamic societies. Proceedings of the third 
Summer Academy of the Working Group Modernity and 
Islam held at the Orient Institute of the German Oriental 
Society in Beirut / ed Angelika Neuwirth and Andreas 
Pflitsch. Beirut: Orient-Institut der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft; Wiirzburg: Ergon, 2001, 
(Beiruter Texte und Studien, 77), pp 483-497 


WESSING, Robert A dance of life The seblang of 
Banyuwangi, Indonesia Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde, 155 iv (1999) pp 644-682 (Trance dance 
performed in East Java ) 


YOUNG, W C_ Women's performance in ritual context: 
weddings among the Rashayda of Sudan Images of 
enchantment: visual and performing arts of the Middle 
East. Ed Sherifa Zuhur. Cairo: American University in 
Cairo Press, 1998, pp 37-55 


ZAMAN, Sara __ Status of traditional performing artists in 
Pakistan Engendering the nation-state. Vol 2 Ed by 
Neelam Hussain, Samiya Mumtaz, Rubina Saigol. Lahore: 
Simorgh Women's Resource and Publication Centre, 1997, 
pp 145-156 [Musicians & especially singers or dancers, 
historically and in modern Pakistan ] 
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ZUHUR, Sherifa An Arab diva in the gendered discourse 
of biography Jran and beyond: essays in Middle Eastern 
history in honor of Nikki R.Keddie Ed R Matthee & 

B Baron. Costa Mesa: Mazda, 2000, pp 167-185 
[Asmahan, born Amal al-Atrash, Syrian Druze singer in 


Egypt ] 


ZUHUR, Sherifa Asmahan: Arab musical performance 
and musicianship under the myth Images of 
enchantment: visual and performing arts of the Middle 
East. Ed Sherifa Zuhur. Cairo: American University in 
Cairo Press, 1998, pp 81-107 (Amal al-Atrash ) 


La prophétesse résistante: les chants d'Aliin Sitoé Diatta 
Comprendre la Casamance: chronique d'une intégration 
contrastée. Sous la coord de F-G Barbier-Wiesser. Paris: 
Karthala, 1994, pp 457-460 [Colonial Casamance ] 
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Articles 


AMIN, Dina Women in Arab theatre: finding a voice 
The world encyclopedia of contemporary theatre. Volume 
4: The Arab world / Don Rubin. London: Routledge, 1998, 
pp 25-30 


FRANKEN, M [A ] | Performance and feminine poetics 
ina Muslim context: a MESA panelreview Middle East 
Women's Studies: the Review, 13 i (1998) pp 4-6 
[Middle East Studies Association ] 


GUHATHAKURTA, Meghna Gender politics in theatre 
Crossing boundaries. Ed Geeti Sen. London & Delhi: 
Sangam, 1997, pp 239-249 [Bangladesh ] 


GUHATHAKURTA, Meghna Gender politics in theatre 
India International Centre Quarterly, 24 ii-iii (1997) 
pp 239-249 [Bangladesh ] 


HABIBIAN, Maryam — Besléjade scengestalter: kvinnorna 
i det post-revolutionara Irans film, teater och musik 
T{MS: Tidskrift for Mellanosternstudier, 1999 i, pp 5-18 


HABIBIAN, Maryam Under wraps on the stage: women 
in the performing arts in post-revolutionary Iran 
CEMOTTY, 28 (1999) pp 295-311 (In cinema, theater & 
music ) 


RADI, Saadia De la toile au voile: les actrices é¢gyptiennes 
voilées et l'islamisme (Résumé: From curtains to veils: 
veiled actresses and Islam) Monde Arabe 
Maghreb-Machrek, 151 (1996) pp 13-17;141 


SAFDAR, Huma The representation of women in 
commercial theatre Engendering the nation-state. Vol 
2 Ed by Neelam Hussain, Samiya Mumtaz, Rubina Saigol. 
Lahore: Simorgh Women's Resource and Publication 
Centre, 1997, pp 139-144 [Pakistan ] 


SELEIHA, Nehad Down Sunset Boulevard 
Mediterraneans / Méditerranéennes, 8/9 (1996) 
pp 161-166 [Fatima Rushdi, Egyptian actress, d 1996 ] 


SILVA, Neluka Women, culture and nation-building: 
contemporary Sinhalese and Bengali theatre 
Contemporary South Asia, 9 iii (2000) pp 339-353 Also 
online at www catchword com (Bangladesh resistance 
theatre ) 
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Books 


ERDMAN,J L & SEGAL, Zohra = Stages: the art and 
adventures of Zohra Segal. Delhi: Kali for Women, 1997 
268pp [Reminiscences of Indian actress & filmstar ] 


GABOUS, Abdelkrim Silence, elles tournent! Les femmes 
et le cinéma en Tunisie. Tunis: Cérés; Tunis: Centre de 
Recherches, d'Etudes, de Documentation et d'Information 
sur la Femme, 1998 210pp 


HILLAUER, Rebecca = Freirdume - Lebenstrdume: 
arabische Filmemacherinnen. Bad Honnef: Horlemann, 
2001 348pp 
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ARTS (PERFORMING) 


Articles 


AHISKA, Meltem Gender and national fantasy: early 
Turkish radio drama New Perspectives on Turkey, 22 
(2000) pp 35-60 


ARIPURNAMI, S A feminist comment on the Sinetron 
presentation of Indonesian women — Fantasizing the 
feminine in Indonesia. Ed L J Sears. Durham (USA): Duke 
University Press, 1996, pp 249-258 [Mainly TV drama ] 


ARMBRUST, W _ Transgressing patriarchy: sex and 
marriage in Egyptian film Middle East Report, 206/28 
i (1998) pp 29-31 


ARMES, Roy  Reinterpreting the Tunisian past: Les 
silences du palais The Arab-African and Islamic worlds: 
interdisciplinary studies. Ed by R Kevin Lacey and Ralph 
M Coury. New York: Lang, 2000, pp 203-214 [Film 
made by Moufida Tlatli ] 


AYAD, Christophe _ Le star-systéme: de la splendeur au 
voile Egypte: 100 ans de cinéma. Sous la dir de Magda 
Wassef. Paris: Institut du Monde Arabe, 1995, 

pp 134-141 


AYARI, Farida Images of women Tr Willemen, P 
African experiences of cinema. Ed Imruh Bakari & 

MB Cham. London: BFI Publishing, 1996, pp 181-184 
Incl films made by Ababacar Samb & Ousmane Sembéne 
of Senegal & Souleymane Cissé of Mali ] 


BELYAZID, Farida Le lieu du possible 
18 (1996) pp 66-67 


BENSMAIA, Réda La nouba des femmes du Mont 
Chenoua: introduction to the cinematic fragment Tr 
Gage, J C World Literature Today, 70 iv (1996) 
pp 877-884 [Film by Assia Djebar ] 


BLUHER, Dominique Les "Meufs rebeus" ou la 
représentation des femmes maghrébines dans le cinéma 
frangais hip-hop Esprit Créateur, 42 i (2002) pp 84-95 


BOUZID DISCACCIATI, Leyla The image of women in 
Algerian and Tunisian cinema JS/M Newsletter, 5 (2000) 
pp 37-37 


Qantara (Paris), 
(Du dernier film que j'ai réalisé ) 


DABASHI, Hamid Body-less faces: mutilating modernity 
and abstract women in an "Islamic cinema" Visual 
Anthropology, 10 ii-iv (1998) pp 361-380 
(Post-revolutionary Iranian cinema ) 


DANIELSON, Virginia (In memoriam:) Layla Murad 
Middle East Studies Association Bulletin, 30 i (1996) 
pp 143-145 


FRANKEN, M Farida Fahmy and the dancer's image in 
Egyptian film J/mages of enchantment: visual and 
performing arts of the Middle East. Ed Sherifa Zuhur. 
Cairo: American University in Cairo Press, 1998, 
pp 265-281 


FRANKEN, Marjorie A Egyptian cinema and television: 
dancing and the female image Visual Anthropology, 8 
ii-iv (1996) pp 267-285 


FRANKEN, Marjorie A Egyptian cinema and television: 
dancing and the female image Visual Anthropology, 8 
ii-iv (1996) pp 267-285 


GAUHAR, Feryal The formation of gender-based 
attitudes: the female image in Pakistani cinema 
Engendering the nation-state. Vol 2 Ed by Neelam 
Hussain, Samiya Mumtaz, Rubina Saigol. Lahore: Simorgh 
Women's Resource and Publication Centre, 1997, 
pp 129-138 


GUPTA, VN Meena Kumari: story of an immortal 
goddess of Indian cinema Empowerment of the Indian 
Muslim women. Ed by Satya Pal Ruhela. Delhi: M D 
Publications, 1998, pp 83-85 


HABIBIAN, Maryam _ Besldjade scengestalter: kvinnorna 
i det post-revolutionara Irans film, teater och musik 
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PUGET, Frangoise | Femmes peules du Burkina Faso: 
stratégies féminines et développement rural. Paris: 
L'Harmattan, 1999 319pp 
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Articles 


AMIN, Martin E & FONKENG, George E Gender and 
the demand for primary education in Cameroon Social 
change for women and children. Ed V Demos [&] 

MT Segal. Stamford (USA): JAI Press, 2000, (Advances 
in Gender Research,4), pp 123-155 (Comparisons 
between predominantly Christian and predominantly 
Muslim areas ) 


BARRY,L S__ Les modes de composition de I'alliance 
Le "mariage arabe" (Abstract: Patterns of affinity 
compositions: marriage with the parallel patrilateral 
cousin) L'Homme, 147 (1998) pp 17-50 (Données 
matrimoniales __recueillies auprés des communautés 
peules du Nord-Cameroun ) 


CALVES, A-E & MEEKERS,D_ The advantages of 
having many children for women in formal and informal 
unions in Cameroon Journal of Comparative Family 
Studies, 30 iv (1999) pp x;vi;617-639 [Incl Muslims ] 
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DJINGUI, Mahmoudou — Evolution de l'espace habitable 
et transformation des identités féminines chez les Fulbe 
du Nord-Cameroun (Abstract: The evolution of living 
space and the transformation of female identities among 
the Fulani of northern Cameroon ) Transforming female 
identities: women's organizational forms in West Africa. 
Ed EE Rosander. Uppsala: Nordiska Afrikainstitutet, 
1997, (Seminar Proceedings, 31), pp 214-226 


GERRARD, S__ Gender and ethnicity: the organization of 
fishery in Mbakaou, a village in Adamawa Province, 
Cameroon Ngaoundéré-Anthropos, | (1996) pp 55-69 


GWANFOGBE, P N ,SCHUMM, W R, SMITH, Meredith 
& FURROW,J L Polygyny and marital life satisfaction: 
an exploratory study from rural Cameroon Journal of 
Comparative Family Studies, 28 i (1997) 
pp vii;xiii;55-71 [Incl Muslims ] 


HOLTEDAHL, L_ Magic and love on the road to higher 
education Ngaoundéré-Anthropos, | (1996) pp 70-89 
[Magic and marriage in Muslim and Christian women's 
narratives about their education ] 


HOLTEDAHL, L_ Magic and love on the road to higher 
education in Cameroon (Résumé: Magie et amour sur la 
route vers l'enseignement supérieur au Cameroun ) 
Transforming female identities: women's organizational 
forms in West Africa. Ed E E Rosander. Uppsala: Nordiska 
Afrikainstitutet, 1997, (Seminar Proceedings, 31), 
pp 197-213 [Muslim & Christian examples ] 


HOLTEDAHL, L_ Magie, amour et études supérieures: 
les difficultés de la promotion féminine (Summar[y]: 
Magic love and higher education ) Le pouvoir du savoir 
de l'Arctique aux Tropiques. The power of knowledge from 
the Arctic to the Tropics. L Holtedahl, S Gerrard, 

M Z Njeuma, J Boutrais (eds). Paris: Karthala, 1999, 
pp 43-62;499-500 [Muslim Fulbe & Christians of 
Ngaoundéré compared ] 


MAHMOUDOU, Djingui Transformation des images et 
des pratiques de la vie conjugale chez les Foulbé de 
Ngaoundéré (Summar[y]: Transformation of the images 
and patterns of married life among the Fulani of 
Ngaoundere ] Le pouvoir du savoir de l'Arctique aux 
Tropiques. The power of knowledge from the Arctic to the 
Tropics. L Holtedahl, S Gerrard, M Z Njeuma, J Boutrais 
(eds). Paris: Karthala, 1999, pp 63-83;500-501 


MEKOUNDE, A I Lanaissance du groupe Nsaw-Mboum 
des femmes de Ngaoundéré (Abstract: The creation of the 
women's group Nsaw-Mboum in Ngaoundéré, Cameroon ) 
Transforming female identities: women's organizational 
forms in West Africa. Ed E E Rosander. Uppsala: Nordiska 
Afrikainstitutet, 1997, (Seminar Proceedings, 31), 
pp 87-95 [Muslims ] 


MULLER, J-C Changement des sens interdits et des rites: 
deux exemples contemporains chez les Dii de l'Adamawa 
Ngaoundéré-Anthropos, 2 (1997) pp 41-51 [Changed 
meanings of taboos and marriage rites among the Dii, a 
Muslim-majority tribe in northern Cameroon ] 


NASSOUROU, Saibou Les femmes comme personnes 
politiques et détentrices du savoir: l'institution du hiirde 
dans la société peule (Summar[y]: Women as political 
individuals and bearers of knowledge: the hiirde institution 
in Fulbe society ) Le pouvoir du savoir de l'Arctique 
aux Tropiques. The power of knowledge from the Arctic 
to the Tropics. L Holtedahl, S Gerrard, M Z Njeuma, 

J Boutrais (eds). Paris: Karthala, 1999, pp 119. 128;503 
(Du Nord-Cameroun undivertissement a Voccasion 
d'une cérémonie sociale ) 


NOUMBISSI, Amadou & SANDERSON, J-P La 
communication entre conjoints sur la planification familiale 
au Cameroun Les normes et les stratégies du couple en 
matiére de féconditeé Population (Paris), 54 i (1999) 
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SANTEN, J C M van Islam, gender and urbanisation 
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commitment to ‘home' among Muslims and non-Muslims 
Africa: Journal of the International African Institute. Revue 
de l'Institut Africain International, 68 iii (1998) 
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912 VIRTANEN, Tea Ambiguous followings: tracing 
autonomy in pastoral Fulbe society Shifting ground and 
cultured bodies: postcolonial gender relations in Africa 
and India. Ed Karen Armstrong. Lanham: University Press 
of America, 1999, pp 41-66 (Of the Adamawa highlands 
in Cameroon ) 


913 WALLAERT, H Pots, potiéres et apprenties Vere du 
Cameroun Ngaoundéré-Anthropos, 2 (1997) pp 65-88 
[The role of women potters among the Vere, a Muslim 
tribe in Cameroon ] 
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916 DOSSA, Parin Reconfiguring the question: "Who is a 
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women: Harari and Palestinian women at home and in the 
Canadian diaspora Journal of Muslim Minority Affairs, 
20 ii (2000) pp 243-259 Also online at 
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J L Esposito. New York: Oxford University Press, 2000, 
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(1999) pp 99-110 
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3-4 (1997) pp 203-212 
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Neusel, Mechtild M Jansen. Frankfurt a M : Campus, 1997, 
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regards donnés. Women of the Sahil, Chad-Sudan: 
reflections. Textes et photographies / texts and photos. 
Tr Skye, A-M_ Saint-Maur-des-Fossés: Sépia 1994 
79pp 


WATSON, C_ The flight, exile and return of Chadian 
refugees: a case study with a special focus on women. 
[Geneva:] United Nations Research Institute for Social 
Development (UNRISD), 1996, (UNRISD Report, 96 2), 
182pp 


Articles 


Women denounce their treatment in Chad / Women's 
Commission of the Human Rights League of Chad & the 
editors What women do in war time: gender and conflict 
in Africa. Ed M Turshen, C Twagiramariya. London: Zed, 
1998, pp 118-128 
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transcript Verlag, 1999, pp 297-312 
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BELLER-HANN, Ildiké  Geschlechtsspezifische 
Arbeitsteilung bei den Uiguren im Nordwesten Chinas 
Die geschlechtsspezifische Einbettung der Okonomie: 
empirische Untersuchungen tiber Entwicklungs- und 
Transformationsprozesse / Gudrun Lachenmann, Petra 
Dannecker (Hrsg ). Miinster: Lit, 2001, (Market, Culture 
and Society, 12), pp 321-346 


BELLER-HANN, Ildik6 | Women, work and procreation 
beliefs in two Muslim communities Conceiving persons: 
ethnographies of procreation, fertility and growth / 

P Loizos and P Heady. London: Athlone Press, 1999, 
(London School of Economics Monographs on Social 
Anthropology, 68), pp 113-137 (Lazi villagers in 
northeast Turkey; Uighurs in Xinjiang ) 


BELLER-HANN, Ildiko6 Work and gender among Uighur 
villagers in southern Xinjiang CEMOTT, 25 (1998) 
pp 93-114 


CHERIF, Leila Ningxia, I'école au féminin Etudes 
Orientales, 13-14 (1994) pp 156-162 (Les filles Hui ) 


954 HALFON, C-H Souvenirs de voyage dans le Chine 
islamique profonde: etre femme et musulmane a Lanzhou, 
auGansu Etudes Orientales, 13-14 (1994) pp 151-155 


955 HAWWA, Sithi From cross to crescent: religious 
conversion of Filipina domestic workers in Hong Kong 
Islam and Christian-Muslim Relations, 11 iii (2000) 
pp 347-367 Also online at www catchword com 
(Conversion is found to result primarily from their romantic 
involvement or inter-marriage with Pakistani men ) 


956 HAWWA, Sithi Religious conversion of Filipino domestic 
helpers in Hong Kong JSIM Newsletter, 4 (1999) 
pp 10-10 [To Islam ] 


957 MA WEI, MA JIANZHONG & STUART, Kevin The 
Xunhua Salar wedding Asian Folklore Studies, 58 i (1999) 
pp 31-76 


958 MEI ZHANG The effect of privatisation policies on rural 
women's labour and property rights in Inner Mongolia and 
Xinjiang Culture and environment in Inner Asia. Vol 
2: Society and culture. Ed. C.Humphrey & D.Sneath. 
Knapwell: White Horse, 1996, pp 61-96 [Incl Kazakhs ] 
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959 BLANCHY,S Le partage des boeufs dans le mariage 
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66 (1996) pp 168-201 


960 LE HOUEROU, F_ Grand mariage et exil Hommes & 
Migrations, 1215 (1998) pp 32-39 (Comores ) 
Crimea 
Articles 


961 SWIECICKA, Elzbieta The diplomatic letters by Crimean 
Keray ladies to the Swedish royal house Rocznik 
Orientalistyczny, 55 i (2003) pp 57-90 [17th century ] 
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Istanbul: Isis Press, 1999, (Analecta Isisiana, 39), 728pp 


Articles 


963 BETON, Emine I & ERTEK, Tiimay _ Returns to 
education in North Cyprus ODTU Gelisme Dergisi. 
METU Studies in Development, 24 ii (1997) pp 161-168 
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964 ERONEN, Goniil Turkish Cypriot women and Cedaw 
Kadin / Woman 2000, 1 i(2000) pp 61-77 (Convention 
on the Elimination of all forms of Discrimination Against 
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(2001) pp 117-131 
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Kadin / Woman 2000, 2 ii (2001) pp 49-66 [Cypriot 
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pp 81-88 


968 KILLORAN, M_ Good Muslims and "bad Muslims", 
"good" women and feminists: negotiating identities in 
northern Cyprus (or, the condom story) Ethos, 26 ii 
(1998) pp 183-203 
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choice: the case of Turkish Cypriots Kadin/Woman 2000, 
2 ii (2001) pp 11-24 
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honte Confluences Méditerranée, 17 (1996) 
pp 165-170 (Femmes et guerres: Chypre ) 


VASSILIADOU, Myria ‘Herstory': the missing woman 
of Cyprus Cyprus Review, 9i(1997) pp 95-120 [Since 
ancient times, incl Ottoman period & Islamic influence ] 
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112pp 


HEIDE-JORGENSEN, V_ Allahs piger. Copenhagen: 
Aschehoug, 1996 206pp (8 indvandrer-piger forteeller 
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Articles 


ABEID, Galawiesh Behovene hos kurdiske 
flygtninge-kvinder i Danmark — Grundinformation 
Kurderne med et kort efterskrift fra februar 1991 og nyt 
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Flygtningehjzlp, 1994, pp 27-30 


CAKMAK, Metin & ARABACTI, Jiyan A Multi-level 
discrimination against Muslim women in Denmark 
Multi-level discrimination of Muslim women in Europe. 
Jochen Blaschke (ed ). Berlin: Parabolis, 2000, 
pp 139-202 


CAR@E CHRISTIANSEN, Connie _ Islamischer 
Frauenaktivismus in Daénemark aus transnationaler 
Perspektive Tr Hess, Michael Reinhard Die neue 
Muslimische Frau: Standpunkte & Analysen /hrsg Barbara 
Pusch. Istanbul: Orient-Institut der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft; Wiirzburg: Ergon, 2001, 
(Beiruter Texte und Studien, 85), pp 277-294 
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indvandrerkvinder Humaniora: et Magasin om 
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Copenhagen Muslim European youth: reproducing 
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NECEF, Mehmet Umit Blandede zgteskaber og 
racerenhed Mellemast-Information, 10 xi (1993) 
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Julie-tragedie | Mellemost-Information, 11 iv (1994) 
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NECEF, Mehmet Umit Nylonpiger og nye modomme 
Mellemost-information, 15 v (1998) pp 4-7 (Unge 
muslimske piger i Danmark ) 


WIEN, C_ Kvindelig omskering - i Danmark? 


Mellemost-Information, 11 x (1994) pp 7-10 [Somalis ] 
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ASKEW, Kelly M_ Female circles and male lines: gender 
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CONSTANTIN, Frangois Condition féminine et 
dynamique confrérique en Afrique orientale /slam et 
islamismes au sud du Sahara. Sous la dir de Ousmane 
Kane & Jean-Louis Triaud. Aix-en-Provence: IREMAM; 
Paris: Karthala, 1998, pp 31-40 


GOWER, R,SALM,S & FALOLA,T Swahili women 
since the nineteenth century: theoretical and empirical 
considerations on gender and identity construction Africa 
Today, 43 iii (1996) pp 251-260 
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[‘ABD AL-HADI, Amal] _ We are decided: the struggle 
of an Egyptian village to eradicate female circumcision / 
Amal Abdel Hadi Revised by Nida Kirmani. Tr Wafa, 
Manfa]r Cairo: Cairo Institute for Human Rights Studies, 
1998, (Women Initiatives, 31), 129pp 


ABNOUDY, Ateyyat el Days of democracy: Egyptian 
women in elections. [Cairo:] Kassem Press, 1998 197pp 


ABU-LUGHOD, Lila Veiled sentiments: honor and 
poetry in a Bedouin society. Updated [2nd] ed with a new 
preface Berkeley: University of California Press, 1999 
317pp _ [First published Berkeley 1986 Egypt ] 


AHMED, Leila A border passage: from Cairo to America 
- a woman's journey. New York: Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 
1999 307pp 


AMIN, Qasim La nueva mujer. Tr Pacheco, Juan 
Antonio Madrid: Instituto Egipcio de Estudios Islamicos, 
2000 163pp [Tr of Al-Mar'a al-jadida | 


AMIN, Qasim — The liberation of women and The new 
woman: two documents in the history of Egyptian feminism. 
Tr Peterson, Samiha Sidhom Cairo: American University 
in Cairo Press, 2000 205pp 


AMIN, Sajeda& LLOYD,C B= Women's lives and rapid 
fertility decline: some lessons from Bangladesh and Egypt. 
New York: The Population Council, 1998, (Policy 
Research Division Working Papers, 1998/117), 62pp 


BASYOUNY, Iman Farid = "Just a gaze": female clientéle 
of diet clinics in Cairo: an ethnomedical study. Cairo: 
American University in Cairo Press, 1998, (Cairo Papers 
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Arabic title-page: Mujarrad nazra / Iman Farid Basyiini | 


BIBARS, Iman Victims and heroines: women, welfare 
and the Egyptian state. London: Zed, 2001 206pp 
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kvinners rett i islam. 2 opp| Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, 
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1970-, 80- og 90- arenes fattige Kairo ) 


DAHL,T S = The Muslim family: a study of women's rights 
inIslam. Tr Walford, R Oslo: Scandinavian University 
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International "1996", 1997, (Library of Arabic Linguistics: 
Monograph 13), 273pp _ [English, with preface and 
summary also in Arabic Arabic title:A/-taghayyur fi lahjat 
al-Qahira al-mu asira: dirdsa fi 'l-lisaniyat al- Arabiya | 
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HOODFAR, Homa Between marriage and the market: 
intimate politics and survival in Cairo. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1997, (Comparative Studies 
on Muslim Societies, 24), 302pp 


INHORN, M C __ Infertility and patriarchy: the cultural 
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University of Pennsylvania Press, 1996 296pp 


KARAM, AzzaM — Women, Islamisms and the state: 
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Press, 1998 284pp 


KHATTAB, Hind, YOUNIS, Nabil & ZURAYK, Huda 
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ACHIR, Kerroum Nassima. Paris: L'Harmattan, 1997, 
(Ecritures Arabes, 143), 282pp 


ADNAN, Etel — Sitt Marie Rose: a novel. Tr Kleege, G 
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DJEBAR, Assia Loin de Médine: filles d'Ismaél: roman. 
2e éd [Algiers:] ENAG, 1994; Paris: Libraire Générale 
Frangaise, 1995, (Livre de Poche, 13672), 350pp 
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SEBBAR, Leila 
1996 148pp 


La jeune fille au balcon. Paris: Seuil, 
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Proceedings, 31), pp 96-106 


HOVEN, E van Local tradition or Islamic precept? The 
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Casamance: chronique d'une intégration contrastée. Sous 
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Ancienne: Annales Littéraires, 123), pp 21-32 
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Aman recalls the day the games ended; Aman on how she 
came into this world, asanomad Eye to eye women: 
their words and worlds. Life in Africa, Asia, Latin America 
and the Caribbean as seen in photographs and in fiction 
by the region's top women writers. (Ed V Baird). Oxford: 
New Internationalist, 1996, pp 50;86-88 [From Aman: 
the story of a Somali girl | 


Sharing stories: MAMA East African Women's Group: 
Somalian women's stories Soundings, 12 (1999) 
pp 163-174 [Somali women in Britain retelling Somali 
folklore ] 
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MAYAT, Zuleikha M A treasure trove of memories: a 
reflection on the experiences of the peoples of 
Potchefstroom. Durban: Madiba, in association with the 
Women's Cultural Group, 1996 285pp 
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AHMED, Abdul Kayum Developing a theology of 
compassion: Muslim attitudes towards people living with 
HIV/Aids in South Africa Annual Review of Islam in 
South Africa, 3 (2000) pp 22-26 Also online at 
www uct ac za/depts/religion/arisa3 htm 


DANGOR, Suleman _ Historical perspective, current 
literature and an opinion survey among Muslim women 
in contemporary South Africa: a case study Journal of 
Muslim Minority Affairs, 21 i(2001) pp 109-129 Also 
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al-Tibbiya al-Islamiya bi-Janub Ifriqiya, 6 i (2000) 
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of the Islamic Medical Association of South Africa, 8 ii 
(2001) pp 35-40 [Muslim families in South Africa ] 


LEE, Rebekah Conversion or continuum? The spread of 
Islam among African women in Cape Town Social 
Dynamics, 27 ii (2001) pp 62-85 [Converts from 
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MOOSA, Ebrahim Le conservatisme musulman en 
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Dossier, 20 (1997) pp 36-48 — Also online at http:// 
www wluml org/french/pubs/pdf/dossiers/dossier20/ 
D20fr pdf 


MOOSA, Ebrahim Muslim conservatism in South Africa 
Women Living under Muslim Laws: Dossier, 20 (1998) 
Also online at http:// www wluml org/english/pubs 
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van de Islam, 17 (2000) pp 36-89  [Non-recognition of 
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AMIN, Sonia Nishat — The world of Muslim women in 
colonial Bengal, 1876-1939. Leiden: Brill, 1996, (Social, 
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313pp 


GUPTA, Charu — Sexuality, obscenity, community: women, 
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Permanent Black, 2001 388pp 
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276pp 
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274pp 
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145pp 


ZAMAN, Umme Salma Muslim women and struggle for 
independence. Karachi: Kifayat Akaydami, 1997 
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Inventing boundaries: gender, politics and the Partition of 
India. Ed Mushirul Hasan. Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
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1: India. Ed Abida Samiuddin, R Khanam. Delhi: Global 
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MINAULT, G — Secluded scholars: women's education 
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University Press, 1998 359pp 
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Samiuddin, R Khanam. Delhi: Global Vision Publishing 
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AHMED, Rahnuma_ "Women's awakening": the 
construction of modern gender differences in Bengali 
Muslim society Journal of Social Studies, 86 (1999) 
pp 1-27 [Late 19th & early 20th centuries ] 


AKHTARUZZAMAN, Md_ Women in thirteenth century 
eastern Indian society Dhaka University Studies, 55 i 
(1998) pp 17-21 (The status of women seems to have 
been one of those social aspects that became transformed 
after the establishment of Muslim rule in 1205 A D ) 


ALI, Azra Asghar — Educational development of Muslim 
women in colonial India Journal of the Research Society 
of Pakistan, 36 i (1999) pp 41-65 


ALI, Azra Asghar Indian Muslim women's suffrage 
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1919-47 Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society, 47 
ii (1999) pp 33-46 


ALI, Azra Asghar Muslim women and the beginning of 
health care culture in British India 1857-1947 Pakistan 
Journal of Women's Studies. Alam-e-Niswan, 4 i (1997) 
pp 13-24 


ALI, Azra Asghar Recovery of female voice through 
women's journals in Urdu in British India 1898-1947 
South Asia, 21 ii (1998) pp 61-86 


ALI, Azra Asghar The emergence of reformist literature 
about Indian Muslim women in Urdu language 
(1857-1910) | Pakistan Journal of History and Culture, 
19 ii (1998) pp 27-41 
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in Urdu about Muslim women in colonial India, 1857-1910 
Pakistan Journal of Women's Studies. Alam-e-Niswan, 5 
i-ii (1998) pp 45-59 


AMIN, SoniaN The changing world of Bengali Muslim 
women: the ‘dreams' and efforts of Rokeya Sakhawat 
Hossein Understanding the Bengal Muslims: 
interpretative essays. Ed Rafiuddin Ahmed. Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2001, pp 139-152 (Pioneer feminist 
writer of Bengal ) 


AMIN, Sonia Nishat Women History of Bangladesh 
1704-1971. Volume 3: Social and cultural history. Ed. 
Sirajul Islam, Assistant ed. Akmal Hussain. 2nd ed Dhaka: 
Asiatic Society of Bangladesh, 1997, pp 650-690 
[18th-20th centuries ] 


ASLAM, Qais Economic role of woman in Moghul 
society Governnent College Economic Journal, 30 i-ii 
(1997) pp 59-66 


AZIZ, Abdul Islam and women rights movements in 
pre-independence India Muslim feminism and feminist 
movement: South Asia. Vol 1: India. Ed Abida 
Samiuddin, R Khanam. Delhi: Global Vision Publishing 
House, 2002, pp 7-46 


AZIZ, Talat Nawab Shah Jahan Begum of Bhopal: 
spokeswoman of Muslim women's education and social 


reformer Jslam and the Modern Age, 29 iii (1998) 
pp 257-264 
BAHRI, Deepika Telling tales: women and the trauma of 


Partition in Sidhwa's Cracking India 
(1999) pp 217-234 


BAQAL Farah Gul Begum Shaista Ikramullah: a woman 
who dared (1915-2000) Pakistan Journal of History and 
Culture, 21 ii (2000) pp 99-103 [Social & political 
activist in Delhi & Karachi ] 


BAQAL Farah Gul Ruttie Jinnah Pakistan Journal of 
History and Culture, 17 ii (1996) pp 63-76 — [Jinnah's 
Parsi wife ] 


Interventions, 1 ii 


BARNETT, R B_ Embattled begams: women as power 
brokers in early modern India =Women in the medieval 
Islamic world: power, patronage, and piety. Ed 
GRG Hambly. Basingstoke: Macmillan, 1998, (The New 
Middle Ages, 6), pp 521-536 (The Begams of Awadh 
(north India) are a case-study ) 


BILGRAMI, Fatima Z__ Sir Syed's views on female 
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44 iii (1996) pp 243-257 
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Pakistan. Ed Abida Samiuddin, R Khanam. Delhi: Global 
Vision Publishing House, 2002, pp 191-209 [Before 
Partition ] 
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reflections on the Partition of India /nventing 
boundaries: gender, politics and the Partition of India. 
Ed Mushirul Hasan. Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2000, 
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Indian Journal of Gender Studies, 4 ii (1997) pp 141-166 
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political identity Muslim feminism and feminist 
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Samiuddin, R Khanam. Delhi: Global Vision Publishing 
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DEUTSCH, K A Marriage in Islam by Begum 
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Studies, 4 ii (1997) pp 269-273 [Speech published in 
Leader of Allahabad, 5 December 1929 on Muslim view 
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FINDLY, Ellison Banks Women's wealth and styles of 
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Women, patronage, and self-representation in Islamic 
societies. Ed D Fairchild Ruggles. Albany (USA): State 
University of New York Press, 2000, pp 91-121 


FISHER, M H Women and the feminine in the court and 
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medieval Islamic world: power, patronage, and piety. Ed 
GRG Hambly. Basingstoke: Macmillan, 1998, (The New 
Middle Ages, 6), pp 489-519 


GHADIALLY,R_ The campaign for women's 
emancipation in Daudi Bohra sect of Indian Muslims: 
1929-1945 = Muslim feminism and feminist movement: 
South Asia. Vol 1: India. Ed Abida Samiuddin, 

R Khanam. Delhi: Global Vision Publishing House, 2002, 
pp 137-163 


GHADIALLY, Rehana Campagne pour I'émancipation 
des femmes dans une secte Ismaili Shia (Daudi Bohra) de 
musulmans indiens: 1925-1945 Women Living under 
Muslim Laws: Dossier, 14-15 (1996) pp 68-91 Also 
online at http:// www wluml org/french/pubs/pdf/dossiers/ 
dossier 14-15/D14-15fr pdf 


GHADIALLY, Rehana The campaign for women's 
emancipation in an Ismaili Shia (Daudi Bohra) sect of 
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Technology 730, 3695, 3717, 3719, 
3834, 4045, 4274, 4804 

Telecommunications 3717 

Tents 4006 

Textiles (other than carpets & rugs) 95, 
408-409, 414-415, 608, 668-669, 671, 
703, 720-721, 743, 747-748, 793, 983, 
1407, 2219, 2656, 2659, 3776, 3855, 
3886, 4125-4126, 4459, 4509, 4724, 
4913, 5054, 5195, 5387 

Textual bibliography & criticism 2867 

Thailand 1427, 2259, 2270 

Theatre & drama 462, 509, 518, 520- 
521, 525-528, 531, 1030, 1852, 2903, 
2971, 3004, 3029, 3037, 3077, 3144, 
3209, 3230, 3268-3269, 3314, 3329, 
3390, 4002 

Theology 1630, 1650, 1723, 1738, 1747, 
1749, 1751, 1820, 4598 

Tigre 1255 

Tyantya 4026-4027, 4557 

Tiles 4098 

Timurids 937, 1514, 3113, 3490 

Tobacco 1299, 2336, 4341 

Togo 918, 5213-5214 

Tourism 1356, 2300 

Towels 4125 

Toxicology 655 

Toys 4000 

Transport 692, 762, 3745 

Travel - Algeria 122 

Travel - Arab world (general) 295, 300 

Travel - Central Asia (general) 931 

Travel - Egypt 464, 838-839, 1006, 
1009, 1027, 1074, 1157, 1170, 1178, 
1185, 1188, 5307 

Travel - Indonesia 2251 

Travel - Iran 2397, 2449 

Travel - Kurdistan 2672, 5312 

Travel - Libya 2805 

Travel - Maghrib (general) 3651 

Travel - Middle East (general) 1501, 
1643, 5305, 5308, 5320 

Travel - Ottoman Turkey 4083, 4096 
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Travel - Pakistan 4270 

Travel - Syria 4841-4842 

Travel - Tunisia 4887 

Travel - Yemen 5331, 5364 

Travellers (Muslim) 586, 1492, 1495, 
2805 

Tuaregs 247, 476, 814, 4002-4006 

Tukolor 1339, 1357, 4551 

Tulips 4118 

Tunisia 216, 294, 498, 529, 534, 540, 
553, 830-831, 1462, 1466, 1528, 1802, 
2623, 2844, 2952-2953, 2968-2970, 
3015, 3215, 3263, 3303, 3317, 3321- 
3322, 3345, 3371-3372, 3606, 3617, 
3622, 3652, 3811, 3859, 4887-4989 

Turkey - pre-Ottoman 422, 1791, 4116 

Turkey - since 1922 413, 531, 565, 800, 
805, 967, 1261, 1263, 1276, 1288, 
1293, 1296, 1304, 1307, 1313, 1327, 
1329, 1339, 1352, 1355, 1388, 1413, 
1466-1467, 1631, 1646, 1852, 1920- 
1921, 1923, 1993, 1997, 2005-2006, 
2008-2009, 2011, 2030, 2072, 2662, 
2670, 2672, 2676, 2693-2694, 3413- 
3415, 3519-3521, 3526, 3532, 3536- 
3539, 3541, 3545, 3552-3553, 3560, 
3565, 3569, 3982, 3984, 3987-3988, 
4073, 4499, 4828, 4832, 4836, 4990- 
5191, 5312, 5321 

Turkic literatures (other than Turkish) 
2813, 3077, 3113, 3490 

Turkic peoples - general 3549 

Turkish language (of Turkey) 969, 5018, 
5089 

Turkish literature (of Turkey): modern 
2807, 2810, 3417, 3514-3517, 3522, 
3524-3532, 3534-3538, 3543-3544, 
3546-3548, 3551, 3554, 3557-3559, 
3563-3564, 3566, 3569-3571, 5100 

Turkish literature (of Turkey): oral & 
popular 2015, 3518, 3540, 3542, 3549 

Turkish literature (of Turkey): Ottoman 
3523, 3533-3534, 3550, 3556, 3561- 
3562, 3567 

Turkish literature (of Turkey): 
pre-Ottoman 3568 

Turkmens & Turkmenistan 1413, 2486, 
2521, 5192-5195 


UAE 451, 5197-5199, 5202 

Uganda 5196 

Uighurs 949-950, 952 

“Ulama' 254, 759, 772, 945, 1737, 2435, 
2475, 2493-2494, 2499-2500, 3993, 
4008, 4036, 4199, 4284, 4708, 5251, 
5260 

Umayyads 402, 479 

UNESCO 1182 

United Arab Emirates 451, 2923, 2923, 
5197-5209 

United Nations - Bangladesh 796 

United Nations - Cyprus 964 

United Nations - Middle East (general) 


1662 

United Nations - Muslim world 
(general) 1865 

United Nations - women 1897 

United States of America - Afghanistan 
24, 34-35 

United States of America - Arab world 
(general) 295, 327-328, 3058, 5244 

United States of America - Bahrain 586 

United States of America - Bangladesh 
3087 

United States of America - comparative 
1055, 1509, 2716, 2812, 5080, 5200 

United States of America - Egypt 1110 

United States of America - Gulf 
(general) 2098 

United States of America - Iran 2386, 
2400, 2442, 2550, 2559 

United States of America - Islamic 
studies 1433, 1856, 1860, 1882, 1900, 
1962, 1967, 1973-1974, 1980-1981, 
1983, 1985, 1987-1988 

United States of America - Lebanon 
358, 361 

United States of America - Libya 2803 

United States of America - Middle East 
(general) 1735, 1990, 5320 

United States of America - Muslim & 
Arab minorities 431, 447, 1665, 1848, 
1907, 1945, 2036, 2379, 2436, 3119, 
3128, 4495, 5211-5221, 5223-5228, 
5230-5248, 5250-5252, 5254-5259 

United States of America - Muslim 
world (general) 309, 1129, 1643, 
1866, 5311 

United States of America - Ottoman 
Empire 4075 

United States of America - Palestine & 
the Palestinians 4424, 4427 

United States of America - Senegal 
4568 

Urban studies - Algeria 149-150, 221 

Urban studies - Bangladesh 600, 611, 
616, 618, 693-694, 700, 704, 707, 
714-715, 727, 732, 738, 751-752, 762, 
765 

Urban studies - Egypt 997-998, 1000, 
1020, 1022, 1028, 1045, 1079, 1094, 
1115, 1117, 1122-1123, 1143, 1148- 
1149, 1202, 1204 

Urban studies - Indonesia 2279, 2304, 
2362, 2364 

Urban studies - Iran 411, 2434, 2438 

Urban studies - Iraq 2572 

Urban studies - Jordan 2628, 2639 

Urban studies - Malaysia 3703 

Urban studies - Mali 3737, 3750, 3752 

Urban studies - Morocco 3765, 3817, 
3850, 3874, 3931, 3944 

Urban studies - Nigeria 4010 

Urban studies - Ottoman Empire 4081, 
4086, 4112, 4120 

Urban studies - Pakistan 4132, 4168, 


4173, 4177, 4185-4186, 4189, 4295 

Urban studies - Palestine & the 
Palestinians 2581 

Urban studies - Senegal 4558, 4569 

Urban studies - South Asia (before 
Partition) 411 

Urban studies - Sudan 4813-4814 

Urban studies - Syria 4861 

Urban studies - Tunisia 4900, 4909, 
4919, 4950, 4973 

Urban studies - Turkey 5051, 5067, 
5069-5070, 5084, 5086, 5112, 5120, 
5123, 5130, 5137, 5151, 5160, 5182 

Urban studies - Yemen 5358 

Urdu language 4622-4623, 4660 

Urdu literature - general 3594 

Urdu literature - poetry 1861, 2810, 
3574, 3576, 3579, 3582, 3595-3596, 
3600-3601 

Urdu literature - prose 2808-2810, 3572, 
3575, 3577-3578, 3580-3581, 3583- 
3593, 3597-3599, 3602-3604, 4613, 
4624, 4673 

“Urf 1024, 2348, 3827, 4243 

Uzbek language 5272 

Uzbekistan 5273 

Uzbeks & Uzbekistan 43, 934, 5260- 
5276 


Vegetables 774 

Video 564, 1228, 2084, 5232 

Village & rural studies - Albania 76 

Village & rural studies - Algeria 221 

Village & rural studies - Bangladesh 
595, 601-602, 607, 617, 619, 621, 636, 
640, 646-647, 651, 656, 663, 678, 
685-686, 695-696, 701-702, 706, 713, 
723, 734, 736, 741, 744, 751, 756-757, 
763-764, 770, 776, 778-779, 784, 786 

Village & rural studies - Cameroon 901 

Village & rural studies - Egypt 987, 
1005, 1032, 1034, 1037, 1067-1069, 
1082, 1097, 1144, 1201, 1213 

Village & rural studies - India 
(Republic) 2172, 2187, 2189, 2193- 
2194, 2215 

Village & rural studies - Indonesia 2237, 
2286, 2288, 2318 

Village & rural studies - Iran 2384, 
2453, 2458, 2490, 2531, 4433 

Village & rural studies - Jordan 2613 

Village & rural studies - Kazakhstan 
2654 

Village & rural studies - Malaysia 3675, 
3707 

Village & rural studies - Mali 3753 

Village & rural studies - Morocco 842, 
3334, 3812, 3818, 3834, 3839-3840, 
3848, 3864, 3888, 3893, 3896, 3898, 
3925, 3946 

Village & rural studies - Nigeria 4045 

Village & rural studies - Oman 4059 

Village & rural studies - Ottoman 
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Empire 4079 

Village & rural studies - Pakistan 4148, 
4168, 4176, 4191, 4197, 4213, 4233, 
4243, 4271, 4283, 4285, 4287 

Village & rural studies - Palestine & the 
Palestinians 2531, 4433, 4461 

Village & rural studies - Senegal 4552, 
4562 

Village & rural studies - Somalia 3502, 

4591, 4593 

Village & rural studies - Sudan 4760, 

4802, 4819 

Village & rural studies - Syria 4864 

Village & rural studies - Tunisia 4902- 

4903, 4912 

Village & rural studies - Turkey 2693, 

5007, 5065, 5068, 5092, 5098-5099, 
5165 

Village & rural studies - Xinjiang 952 

Vows 2438 


Wadfs 891, 1090-1091, 2184, 4071, 
4851, 4861 

Water - Bangladesh 601, 609-610, 655, 
739 

Water - Middle East (general) 1406, 
1424 

Water - Pakistan 4211, 4233, 4238 

Water - Senegal 4571 

Water - Turkey 5066 

Welfare 626, 765, 995, 1100, 2009, 
2135, 2389, 4592 

West Africa (general) 390, 461, 1341, 
3275, 3350, 5277-5282 

Western Sahara 5283-5287 

Wolofs 1357, 3289, 4551, 4568 

Wolves 3047 

Woodwork 4125, 4127 

World Bank 1462 


Xinjiang 568, 949-950, 952, 958 


Yemen 127, 1447, 1921, 2971, 3021, 
4500, 5328-5382 

Yorubas 1404, 4014, 4018, 4024-4025, 
4046 

Yortiks 413 

Yugoslavia: 1992- (Serbia-Montenegro) 
68, 72, 74-75, 79, 864-865, 878-879, 
885, 1644, 1813 


Zanzibar 487, 3508, 5383-5387 
Zar 1007, 1017-1018 
Zimbabwe 55, 1171 

Zionism: before 1948 4393 
Zoroastrianism 4632 
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Indices to the Encyclopedia 


Introduction to the Indices 


The indices to this first volume of the Encyclo- 
pedia of Women and Islamic Cultures on Method- 
ologies, Paradigms, and Sources is composed of 
two parts: Name Index and Subject Index. In the 
name index the personal names of (historical) fig- 
ures are included, plus the names of countries, 
places, dynasties, schools, and organizations. It 
should be noted that the name index does not 
contain references to the names of authors; these 
are included in the bibliography of each article. 


The subject index contains references to technical 
terms. 

The entries in both indices are listed alphabeti- 
cally following the Roman alphabet. In case of 
generic terms, sub-entries are listed. Cross-refer- 
ences are given. For the entries that appear most 
frequently, the English terms as well as the translit- 
eration from the original language is given. 

The compilation of the indices was undertaken 
by Dr Marloes Janson. 


Name Index to the Encyclopedia 


Abadan-Unat, Nermin 294-95 
‘Abbasid 7-8, 14, 16, 29-31, 33, 42-45, 51, 201, 
419-20 
Abbott, Nabia 343, 397 
‘Abd al-Hamid b. Muhammad 6 
‘Abd Allah Khan II 82 
‘Abdallah (father of the prophet) 5 
‘Abd al-Malik, Yazid b. (Umayyad caliph) 33 
‘Abd al-Muttalib, Safiyya bt. 6 
‘Abd al-Qadir 51, 67, 187, 289 
‘Abd al-Raaf 138 
Abdilmecid Sultan 154-55, 159 
Abdurrauf of Singkil 54 
Abi Talib, ‘Alt b. 7 
Abi Ishaq, Shah Shaykh 49 
Abi Nuwas 44 
Abi Sa‘id (Timurid) rz, 23, 84 
Aceh 52-54, 56, 135-38, 140, 235, 355, 406-407 
Adamu, Hajiya Hauwa_ 289 
al-“Adawiyya, Rabi‘a 33, 46, 428, 433 
Adrianopolis (see Edirne) 
Afghanistan 44, 82, 86, 192, 254-55, 257, 323, 331; 
333» 413, 435, 442-43 
Africa 98, 100-101, 105, 107, I1O-11, 113, 186-88, 
217, 220, 285-87, 289-90, 310, 312, 331, 337, 
342, 346, 407, 429, 432, 435 
East Africa 96-98, 100, 102, 110, 186, 289, 
292-93 
North Africa 6, 95, 100, 105, 108, 111-12, 193, 
200, 208-10, 299, 315-16, 335» 341; 343, 346, 
350, 386, 419 
South Africa 186, 288-89, 293, 309, 402, 435 
Sub-Saharan 105, 186-90, 285-91, 293, 315, 366 
West Africa 95-97, 108, 110, 139, 186-87, 189, 
286, 289-90 
Agung, Sultan 54-56 
Ahmad, Nazir 108, 179, 182, 274 
Ahrar, Ubayd Allah Hodzha 82 


‘Aisha 38, 343, 3475 397 433 
Akbar 65-69 
Albania 243-47 


Aleppo 16, 18, 137, 144-45, 345 

Algeria 100-101, 106, I1I-12, 150, 166, 192, 202, 
208-10, 290, 315, 322-23, 342, 346, 386, 395, 
430, 435, 441-42 

‘Ali (cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet) 91 

‘Ali, Sayyid Mumtaz 181 

Aligarh 179-83, 275 

Aliye, Fatma 159-60 

Almodévar 46 

A-lu (Arqun?) 61 

America (see North America) 
Muslim American Women 

Amin, Qasim r10, 148 

al-“Amiriyya, Kharga’ 8 

Amirshahi, Mahshid 251 

Amman, Bi 275-76 


192-93 


Anatolia 23-25, 27, 72, 74, 78-79, 86, 153, 156-57, 
243 
Andalusia 10-14, 39, 47 


al-Ansari, Maryam bt. Ya‘qab 10 

al-Ansariyya, Nusayba bt. Kab 6 

An-Na’im, Abdullahi 355 

‘Antar 4 

Anwaril 48 

‘Aqaba _ 6, 34 

al-“Aqad, ‘Abbas Mahmud 397 

Arab world 197-99, 201, 300, 366, 378, 380-81, 
383, 386, 392, 407, 417, 428-29, 433 

Arabia 3-8, 44, 46, 56, 102, 137, 198, 213-14, 343, 
424 

Arabian Peninsula 

Ascha, Ghassan 397 

Asia 22, 59-60, 72, IOO-101, 105, 107, III, 113, 
I41, 217, 220, 222, 263, 285, 288, 338, 342, 407, 
429, 432 
Central Asia 22-27, 59-62, 68, 82, 85-86, 

132-33, 260-65, 267-70, 310, 312, 331, 3535 


35, 186, 213, 215, 346 


366 
East Asia 133, 238-41, 312, 366 
South Asia 69, 100-109, 176, 273, 275, 277, 282, 


312, 328, 350-51, 354, 366, 386, 407, 409 
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Southeast Asia 51-52, 58, 102, 105, 135, 137, 
139, 142, 186, 223-24, 228, 238-41, 310, 312, 
3355 351-54, 366, 404, 406-10 

Western Asia 59 

Asma’u, Nana_ 187, 289 


‘Attar, Farid al-Din 32-33, 43-44, 46 
Awadh Dynasty 103, 177 

‘Awfi 43 

al-‘Ayn, Tahira Qurrat 169, 172-73 
‘Ayyubid 16 

Azerbaijan 44, 116-18, 260-65 


Babi movement 169, 172 

Babur, Zahir al-Din Muhammad 83-84 

Badakhshan 44 

Baghdad 11, 26, 29, 40, 42, 72, 137, 144, 201, 381 

Bahrain 192, 213 

Bakhtawar, Mai 279 

Balkans 72, 78, 153, 157-58, 243-46, 248 

Bangladesh 192, 232, 273, 276, 279-80, 282, 310, 
338, 405, 408, 410, 435 

Basra 8, 425_ 

al-Ba‘tniyya, ‘Aisha 43 

Bayda’, Bahram 9251 


Beduins 3, 198, 332, 338, 354, 378-795 430. 432 
Bengal 102-105, 108, 273-77, 279, 352 

Berber 95, 111-13, 167, 186, 200 

Bhopal 177, 181-82, 275, 277 


Binai, Kamal al-Din 84 

Bosnia 75, 243-44, 246-48 

British East Africa Company 110 
British East India Company 176 
al-Bukhari 347 

Bulat (see Pulat) 

Bulgaria 72, 153, 243-47 

Burma 228-29, 231-33, 238, 410 
Bursa 72, 77, 795 1545 157-58, 161 
Byzantine Empire 3, 72, 75 


Cairo 11, 16-17, 40, 109, 137, 144-45, 149, 199, 
204, 322, 3455 379, 405, 414, 417, 436 


Cambodia 228, 232-33, 238 
Canton 59 
Caucasus 116-18, 157, 260-62, 264 


Central Asia (see Asia) 

Ceuta 49 

Chakari-Changi 84 

Cham 229, 232-33 

Chanda, Mahlaga Bai 178 

Chang’an 59-60 

Ch’ang-Ch’un 26 

China 57, 59-62, 105, 120-33, 229, 231, 238, 
240-41, 246, 350, 352-56, 429 
Chinese Empire 60, 120, 129 

Chibak, Sadiq 251 

Constantinople 42, 72 

Cordoba 10, 13, 49 

Crimean Khanate 116 


al-Dabbi_ ro 

Daiyu, Wang 121, 123 

Damascus 11, 30, 40, 144-45, 147, 149, 374 
Dan Fodio (Shehu) Usman 187, 289 
Danishvar, Simin 251 

Darzi, Hodzha Muhammad 84 
Dawlatshah 43 

Dehkhuda, ‘Ali Akbar 251 

Delhi 68, 101, 177-78, 181-83, 281 
al-Dhahab, Muhammad Bey Aba 345 
al-Dhahabi, Muhammad Shams al-Din 32 


Ding He’nian 62, 121 

Ding Yue’e 61-62, 120-21 

al-Durr, Shajar (or Shajarat) 16 

Dutch East Indies 100, 107, 112, 235-36 
Dutch East India Company 54, 101, 177 

Dzhuibar, Hodzha Sa’ad_ 82 


East Africa (see Africa) 

East Asia (see Asia) 

Eastern Europe (see Europe) 

Edirne (Adrianopolis) 72 

Egypt 8, 16-17, 22, 39, 555 725 96, 100, 106, 
108-10, 112, 144, 146-50, 182, 192, 198, 201, 
204-206, 209, 256, 309, 312, 331, 338, 343-46, 
3595 378-81, 392, 397, 402, 405, 408, 413, 
415-17, 420-21, 432, 434, 441-42 
Egyptian revolution 204 

Emir Abbas (Nigeria) 290, 292 

English East India Company 101-102 

Ethiopia 331 

Europe 72-73, 76, 78, IoI-102, 105, 109, 170-72, 
181, 197, 208, 217, 222, 243-44, 274, 285, 
299-302, 310, 312, 330, 335, 348, 354, 358, 360, 
384, 400, 420, 430, 438-39 
Eastern Europe 243, 245-46, 299 
Western Europe 208, 299-300, 302, 312, 341-42 


al-Fadl, ‘Abd al-Sammad b. 6 

Falke, Safiya ‘Umar 187 
Farrukhzad, Furugh 251 

al-Farsi, Shaykh Abdullah Saleh 289 


Fatima 25, 137-38 
Fatima, Shaykha 187 
Fatimids 16-17 

Fez 44, 167 


Firuz, Saffiyeh 251 
Fitnat (originally Ziibeyde) 159 


Ganja 44 

Geniza (collection) 12, 20 
al-Ghassaniyya al-Bajjaniyya 10 
al-Ghazali 8, 137-38, 399-400, 402, 424 
Gho’a, Alan 25 

Gowhar Shah Begum 92 
Gozo 48 

Gokalp, Ziya 294 
Guangzhou (see Canton) 
Gulbadan Begum (Banu) 
Gulf countries 150, 215 
Gulshiri, Hishang 251 


27, 67-69, 102 


Hababa 8 
al-Haddad, Tahir 112 
al-Hadi, Syed Syekh 354 
Hadrami community 354 
Haj, Raja Ali 139 
al-Hajj, Hafsa bt. 11 
Hajja Malwaniyya 164 
al-Halabiyya, Sara 44, 49 
Hali, Altaf Husayn 179, 274 
Hanafi school 116, 209 
Hatun, Niliifer 75,77 
Hausa 98, 187-88, 190 
Hausaland 96-98, 289 
Hazara 257 
Henan Province 122, 124-25 
Hibat Allah, Aba al-Hasan Sa‘id 359 
Hidayat, Sadiq 251 
al-Hudaybiyya, Hunayn 34 
al-Hudhali, Maymina bt. al-Hasan b. ‘Ali 48 
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Hui 120-29, 352 

Hujum 261, 263 

Hiirrem, Sultan (Roxalena) 

al-Husayn, Sukayna bt. 33 
Hussain, Iqbalunnissa 275 
Hyderabad 177-78, 180-81, 183, 275, 277 


253 75977 


Iberian Peninsula 10, 12-13 

Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih 4, 46 

Ibn Abi Tayfar 43 

Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a 358 

Ibn al-Ahnaf 14 

Ibn ‘Asakir, ‘Ali b. al-Hasan 

Ibn Bashkuwal 10 

Ibn Bassam 10, 13 

Ibn Battita 26, 60, 97-98, 120 

Ibn Bishri 43, 49 

Ibn Dawid al-Isfahani 14 

Ibn Fadlan 26 

Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani 

Ibn al-Hajj 3.47 

Ibn Hanbal 29, 347 

Ibn Hazm 14 

Ibn Hibban, Muhammad 29-30 

Ibn al-Jawzi, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Ali 

Ibn Khaldin 13 

Ibn Khallikan, Anmad b. Muhammad 32 

Ibn al-Khatib 10, 46 

Ibn al-Khattab, ‘Umar b. 6 

Ibn Mustafa, Kamil Muhammad 112 

Ibn al-Muttazz 43 

Ibn al-Qadi, Ahmad al-Miknasi 44 

Ibn Quzman_ 13, 49 

Ibn Rushd 39, 400 

Ibn Sa‘d, Muhammad 6, 8, 29-30, 32, 34-35, 347 

Ibn al-Sai 45 

Ibn Said, Bibi Zawadi bt. Hamad 289 

Ibn Said al-Maghribi (or al-Andalusi) 

Ibn Sana al-Mulk 13 

Ibn Sina 359 

Ibn al-Tarah 44 

Ibn Zaydin 10-11, 49 

Ikramullah, Shaista (Suhrawardy) 276 

Imam, Jahanara 279 

Imam, al-Nawawi 356 

India 6, 27, 54, 64-68, 95, 100-13, 132, 136-37, 
176-83, 192-93, 209, 222, 226, 251, 254, 273, 
2755 277, 280-82, 299, 309, 312, 322, 346, 
351-53, 381, 386, 395, 420 
Indian Muslims 107, 178-79, 182, 231-33, 309, 


T73:32733 


175.32 


8, 32-33, 45 


10, 46 


312, 352 
Indian sub-continent 273, 277 
Indonesia 53-54, 104, 135-375 177; 235, 238-42, 


309, 312, 328, 351, 354-56, 381, 404-10, 417, 
425 

Iparhan (see Xiang Fei) 

Iran (Islamic Republic of) 23, 26, 44, 86, 90-91, 93, 
102, I10, 116, 160, 169-73, 198, 250-52, 256, 
2.60, 322-23, 3255 344, 346, 348, 366, 373, 378, 
405, 408, 413, 417, 420, 429, 434-35, 441-42 

Iraq 8, 72, 150, 192, 198, 201, 323, 332, 442 

Iraq-i ‘Ajam 48 

Isan Dawlat-begim 83 

al-Isbahani, Abi al-Faraj 

Isfahan 89-93 

Isiaku, Hajiya lya 289 

Islam, Hodzha 82 

al-Islami, Pari Shaykh 252 

Ismet, Giilistan 160 

Israel 217-18, 331, 405 


44-46 


Istanbul 74-75, 79, 144-45, 153-61, 243, 295-96, 
317s 336, 3455 385 

I'tisami, Parvin 251 

Iya, Hijiya 187 


al-Jabarti 143, 147, 344 

Ja‘fari school 116 

Jahan, Nir 65, 317 

Jahan, Wahid 181-82 

al-Jahiz 4s 395 46 

Jahrami, Amin al-Din 49 
Jahriyya 122 

Jajarmi 43 

Jerusalem 18, 144, 149, 218, 374 
Jordan 192, 198, 217-20, 378-79, 415, 442 
Juha/Guha 331 


Kaap, Saartjie van de 289 
Ka‘b, Nusayba bt. (see Umm ‘Umara) 
Kadincik Ana 25 
Kamal, Begum Sufia 279 
Kanikey 25 
Karaba, Hajiya Laraba 289 
Kartini 354 
Kashgar 130, 132-33 
Kazakhstan 82, 121, 133, 261, 269 
Kazak 129-34 
Kenya 110, 187, 291, 373, 375 
Khabiba Sultan-begim _ 83 
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fertility control 415, 417 
fidelity 4, 224-26 
figh (see also jurisprudence) 
241, 356, 419-20 


296, 318, 390-91, 416, 429, 435 


442 


5-8, 39, 89-90, 210, 


fitna 18, 37 
folklore 42, 127, 190, 193, 200, 244, 246, 279, 
30-33 

folklore studies 330 

folk-tales 219, 235, 257 

freedom for women 3, 85, 148, 210-11, 311-12, 
400, 442 

“fundamentalism” 300-301, 323, 405, 427, 434 
fundamentalist 186, 301-302, 323, 366, 408, 431, 
442 

fuqah@ 7-8, 172 

gender 


gender analysis 30, 123, 230, 287-88, 430 

gender bias 188, 241, 324 

gender construction 137-38, 140, 240-42, 333, 
419-21, 434 

gender discrimination 252, 268, 286 

gender dynamics 38, 40-41, 47, 296-97, 413, 415 

gender hierarchy (see hierarchy) 

gender(ed) identity (see identity) 

gender ideology (see ideology) 

gender inequality 170, 235, 308, 310-11, 412 

gender issues 111, 135, 141, 147, 150, 189, 199, 
210, 246, 257, 267-70, 315, 327, 358, 394 

gender norms and expectations 332, 429-31 

gender relations (gender relationships, male-female 
relations, relationships between men and women) 
3-4, 29, 31, 40, 64-65, 88, 90, 95-96, 102, 126, 
135-375 141, 165-66, 170, 172, 189, 229, 237, 
269, 274, 287, 296, 301, 324, 327, 3375 351-52, 
354, 374-75 405, 407-408, 412, 429, 431 

gender roles 37, 39, 87, 89, 189, 267, 269, 296, 
332-33, 414, 416, 439 

gendered space (see space) 

gender structures 419 

gender studies (see also women’s studies) 208, 
218, 285, 287, 342, 351, 362, 365-66, 3735 376, 
378, 397, 406-409, 419, 438-43 

genital mutilation (genital cutting) 322, 360, 
415-16 
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geography 23, 165, 326, 335-39, 384, 392, 419 

ghazwa 6 

globalization 197, 202, 217, 251, 302, 328, 331, 
336, 338, 376, 405, 431-32, 439 

goddess 405, 424-25 

griot 189-90 


guilds 33, 73, 79, 146 


hadith 6-8, 29-32, 34-35, 445 61, 87, 90, 138, 
209-I0, 241, 252, 341, 343, 347s 354-56, 408, 
424, 435 
transmitters of 8, 29-30, 32, 35, 40 

hajj (see also pilgrimage) 69, 91, 102, 164, 166, 181 
hajindma_ 69, 91-92 

harem 24, 64-65, 68-69, 76-77, 87-88, 96, 104, 
144, 146, 153-56, 158, 160, 169, 176, 200, 208, 
344, 346, 394-95, 438, 440 

hawliyydat (see also chronicles) 164 

health, of women (women’s health) 199, 210-11, 
244-45, 256-57, 263-64, 278, 285, 293, 295, 321, 
3235 359, 367, 412-17 
health care, women’s (access to) 

346, 399, 412 
hermeneutics 45, 400-401, 424-25, 427, 435 
heroines 18, 263, 383 
hierarchy 
gender hierarchy (hierarchy between sexes, gender 
hierarchization) 7, 24, 108, 286, 311 

social hierarchy (hierarchy between generations) 
33, 95, 167, 214-15, 324 

hierarchical differences between women 438 

hijab (see also veil) 30, 195, 230, 301, 438, 442-43 

history (as a discipline) 200, 208, 341, 343, 348 
art history 68, 315-19, 330 
oral history (see orality) 
social history 48, 65, 90, 102, 165, 181, 183, 220, 

277s 3415 343, 348, 359, 429 

holy war (see also jihdd) 57, 141 

homosexuality (see sexuality) 

honor 4, 6-7, 61-62, 87, 90, 93, 95, 106, 130, 215, 
219-20, 255, 278, 296, 333, 415, 434, 442 

household management 108, 113, 149, 179-80, 182 

bubis (see also waqf) 165 

human rights 3, 208, 211, 232, 257, 267, 285, 291, 
300; 355, 3635 367, 3745 405-406, 408, 414, 435 
women’s rights 38, 41, 147, 181-82, 209, 225, 

267, 274-76, 278, 280, 288, 321, 341, 367, 374, 
408-409, 429, 431, 433, 435 


210, 244, 327, 


“idda 5-6 
identity 
ethnic identity 95, 222, 224, 230, 308, 332 
gender(ed) identity 172, 195, 419 
identity construction 335, 338-39 
identity politics (politics of identity) 292, 363 
Islamic/Muslim identity 56-57, 116, 178, 226, 
246, 275, 427 
national identity 170, 200, 214-15, 217, 219, 268, 
270, 300, 346, 363, 413 
religious identity 107, 279, 288, 302, 363, 435 
sexual identity 419 
social identity 211, 318 
ideology 
gender ideology 252, 288, 417 
Islamic ideology 301, 311, 400, 409, 413 


patriarchal ideology 214, 337 
idolatry 3 
‘iffa (see also chastity) 4 
yaza 8, 187 
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ijtihdd 372, 402, 408 

immigration 192-93, 202, 299 

imperialism 100-101, 103, [09—-I0, 113, 129, 286, 
323, 341, 344, 346, 387, 395, 397, 415, 429-30 
anti-imperialism (anti-imperialist) 441-42 
imperial rule 100, 107, 213 
imperialist scholarship 439 

infitab 204-205 

inheritance (see Islamic law on inheritance) 

intellectuals, women as (woman intellectual, female 


intellectual) 84, 127, 155, 358, 410 
intermarriage 59, 177-78, 186, 193, 229-30 
Islamic 


Islamic chronicles (see chronicles) 

“Islamic City” model 335-36, 395 

Islamic court (see court) 

Islamic culture (see also Muslim culture) 3, 16, 
54, 98, 100, T16, 190, 192-94, 224, 226-29, 
238, 243, 245-46, 254, 307, 309-10, 312, 322, 
3335 339-39, 362, 364-67, 378, 383, 385-87, 
391-92, 394, 401, 404-409, 419-20, 428-36 

Islamic discourse (see discourse) 

Islamic doctrines (see doctrines) 

Islamic expansion 3 

Islamic extremism (see extremism) 

Islamic feminism (see feminism) 

Islamic fundamentalism (see “fundamentalism”) 

Islamic identity (see identity) 

Islamic ideology (see ideology) 

Islamic law (see also Shari'a) 8, 26, 30, 37-41, 
78-80, 87, 107, 112, 140-41, 146, 179, 181, 
198, 200, 204, 208-209, 225-26, 237, 240, 
267, 280, 287-88, 290-93, 300, 302, 309, 

311, 355, 366, 372-75, 401-402, 408-409, 

412, 415, 435 

on child custody 8, 149, 209, 291, 323, 
374-75 

on marriage and divorce 30, 79, 83, 137, 
204, 225, 239-41, 292, 323, 3475 372s 375 

property cases and inheritance 5, 22, 24, 38, 
79-80, 83, 89, 96-97, 106-107, 110, I16-17, 
130, 139, 145-46, 182, 193, 198, 204, 
209-10, 225-26, 236, 268, 281, 291, 293-94, 
302, 323, 345, 3725 375» 409) 424 

Islamic learning 53, 138 

Islamic literature (see literature) 

Islamic norms and values 66, 308, 430, 434 

Islamic principles and practices 123, 269, 
310-11, 355, 399, 401, 404, 438, 442-43 

‘Islamic revival’ (see also revivalism) 310 

Islamic Revolution (Iranian revolution) (see 
revolution) 

Islamic scholarship 51, 124 
Islamic scholars, women as 

Islamic sciences 358-59, 399 

Islamic state 30, 51, §3, 575 59> 225, 301, 343, 
3525 404 

Islamic studies 
409, 423 

Islamic symbols (see symbols) 

Islamic teaching 53, 126, 137, 139-40, 288, 293, 
3225 399 
Islamic teachers, women as 

Islamic trade (see trade) 

Islamic tradition (see tradition) 

Islamic world 7, 36, 45, 48, 52, 60-61, IOI, 110, 
113, 197, 228, 232, 296, 299, 315, 317, 322, 
330-32, 338, 347, 358-60, 378-81, 384, 386, 
399-401, 404, 407, 415, 419-21, 442 


125, 405 


108, 210, 315, 341, 358, 404-405, 


8, 126-27 
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Islamism 22, 201, 254, 297, 3475 435 
Islamists 201, 225, 268, 287, 296, 301, 312, 374, 
398, 404, 434 
Islamist group/movement/organization/party 
209-0, 225, 310-II, 402, 404, 434 
Islamization 22-23, 51-54, 56, 95, 97, 116, 139, 
222, 224-25, 413, 434-35 
Islamophobia 300 
isndd 43-45 


Jadid 260 

jabil 350 
Jahiliyya 3, 55 435 3.43 

jihad (see also holy war) 

jinn 290 

journalists, women as (women journalists, female 
journalists) 160, 205, 252, 261 

Judaism 383 

judge, women as (see also qadi) 
373-15 

jurisprudence (see also figh) 8, 38-41, 54, 106, 138, 

_ 198, 210, 224, 341, 370, 372, 374-755 414 

jurists, women as 40-41 


18, 96, 186-87, 255, 290 


39, 149, 286, 366, 


kadi (see qadi) 

kaf@a 4, 215 

kafir 255 

kalam (see also theology) 

kanun 78-79 

kasb 6 

kazi 82-83 

kharja (see poetry) 

khinath (see also transvestism) 421 

khul (see also Islamic law on divorce) 39, 198, 345 

kinship 5, 23, 29, 32, 72, 184, 222, 229-30, 236, 
268, 301, 318, 354, 408, 429 


356, 399 


knowledge, women’s access to 183, 262 
kodrat 237 

kuffar 6 

kunndsh (plural kandnish) 165-66 
kuttab 164 


law (see customary law, family law, Islamic law, and 
personal law) 
law schools (schools of law) 39 
leadership, by women (see also rule) 
229, 246-47, 405 
leaders, women as (woman leaders, female leaders) 
6, 39, 125, 132, 169, 187, 289 
legal studies 210, 263, 369-77 
legal scholars, women as_ 26, 41, 370, 405 
legend 25, 45, 47-48, 51, 54, 68, 118, 127, 130, 
137-38, 189, 294, 330 
liberation of women 110, 127, 148, 246, 253, 
263-64, 287, 402, 438, 441-43 
linguistics 46, 60, 124, 192, 228, 235, 279, 313, 
330, 348, 358, 371, 375, 378-81, 383-86, 389, 
424, 426, 432-33 
literacy of women 
literary genres 
drama 141, 168, 383 
epic 18, 20, 25, 42, 93, 95-98, 189-90, 244, 316, 
330, 351, 383 
lyric 45, 48, 383 
poetry (see poetry) 
prose 14, 42-44, 47, 84, 90, 251, 353 
literary studies 183, 371, 383-87, 394, 400 
literary criticism 92, 164, 181, 202, 250, 347, 
389-90, 430 


345 375 TIO, 


178, 209, 225, 244-45, 322 
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literature 
Andalusian literature 10, 12 
Arabic literature 13-14, 90 
biographical literature 17, 33, 143 
crusade literature 16-20 
Islamic literature 46-48, 54, 383 
Medieval literature 7, 16 
oral literature 25, 27 
Sufi literature 56, 356 


travel literature (see also sources for the study of 
gender) 26, 105, 164, 166, 208, 344, 346-47 
women’s literature 42-45, 47-48, 182, 432 
liwat (see also sodomy) 419-20 
local custom 141, 275, 281, 374-75, 379 
love poetry (see poetry) 
lyric (see literary genres) 


madib (see poetry) 

madrasa_ 8, 61, 77, 179 

magic 97, 208, 222 
magical power 98 

mahr (see also dowry) 

majmi'a 89-91 

makhzan 165, 167 

malam 186 

male authority 110, 291, 424 

male bias 238, 240, 287, 307 

male dominance 139, 172, 370, 402, 424 

male power 424 

mallab 165 

mandqib 166 

marginalization of women 33, 45, 126, 166, 170, 
172, 209, 261, 279-80, 286, 292, 307, 326, 328, 
341, 389, 400, 402, 424-25, 431, 439 

marriage (see also Islamic law on marriage) 4-8, 16, 
19, 23-25, 30, 38-39, 55, 59, 61, 65, 68, 73-76, 
79-80, 83, 88-90, 93, 96-98, LO1-103, 108, II0, 
I17, 125, 132, 137, 139-42, 145, 148-49, 153-54, 
157-58, 161-62, 165-66, 168, 177-78, 193, 195, 
198, 204-205, 213-15, 218-19, 224-26, 229, 231, 
236, 239-41, 252, 260-62, 264, 267, 269, 281, 
290-92, 294, 300-302, 321, 323, 333, 343; 
345-475 354s 360, 372, 374-755 409, 412-13, 424, 
434, 442 
marriage customs/patterns/practices 

105, 190, 193, 256, 294 

masculinity 66, 87, 89, 170, 172, 351, 3745 3955 
407, 414, 421 

matriarchy 3, 5, 145, 236, 243 

matrifocality 355 


395 90, 41, 260, 345 


23-25, 89, 


matriliny 281, 354 
matrilineality 5, 86, 88, 97-98, 141, 223, 236, 
354 


mawla 000 

Medieval literature (see literature) 

memory 61, 120-21, 126, 199, 201-202, 235, 287, 
3395 348, 389-90, 392 

merchants (see also traders) 4-5, 52-53, 73, 86, 
95-96, 100, 157, 169, 176-77, 192, 213, 353 

migration 189, 192-93, 195, 201-202, 210, 228, 
232, 243, 270, 282, 299-301, 337-38, 379 

militancy 404 

minority groups (minority population) 
223, 225-26, 228, 240 

misogyny 252, 399, 408, 428 

missionaries 100, 103-108, III, 113, 120-21, 
132-33, 136, 170-71, 176, 187, 222, 243, 346 

mixing of the sexes 4 

mobility of women 146, 280, 311, 336 


131, 201, 


modernism 252, 269, 354, 404 
modernity 3, 111-12, 148, 167, 170, 200, 206, 
213, 236, 239-42, 274, 294, 296, 301, 350, 354, 
384, 396, 400, 402, 409, 413 
modernization 106, 109, 135, 215, 239-41, 269, 
287, 294-96, 301, 3235 343-455 3545 396, 405; 
417 
modesty 7, 33, 412, 415 
morality 90, 112, 159, 213, 215, 372, 384, 400, 
402, 412, 420 
moral code for women 4, 123 
moral conduct of women (moral behavior, female 
morality) 4, 108, 123, 213 
moral discourse (see discourse) 
mosque 8, 34, 37, 39-40, 52-53, 74; 775 85, 98, 
I16—-18, 120-26, 139-40, 144, 148, 155, 189, 193, 
226, 230-31, 245, 289, 317-18, 352, 354 
women’s mosque 121, 123-27, 355 


motherhood 108, 110, 113, 125, 195, 206, 213, 
215, 379 
mufti 8, 149, 226, 233, 372-75 


muhdjirun 6 

muqaddamat (see also Sufi teacher) 

muridat 187 

musicians, women as 

Muslims 

Muslim belief and practice 300 

Muslim chronicles (see chronicles) 

Muslim culture (see also Islamic culture) 1o4, 

133-34, 184, 222, 429 

Muslim feminism (see feminism) 

Muslim identity (see identity) 

Muslim merchants (see merchants) 

Muslim minorities (see also minority groups) 131, 

162, 227-28, 233, 244, 300, 309, 312, 354 

Muslim organizations 192, 231-32 

Muslim scholar (see also Islamic scholarship) 105, 

122, 127, 136, 209, 286, 408, 426, 435 

Muslim separatist movements 228-29 

Muslim world (see also Islamic world) 39-40, 
I21, 238, 299-301, 308-11, 322, 332, 344, 3475 
359-60, 374, 376, 400, 402, 409, 432, 435, 438, 
440, 443 

muta 6, 132 

mutavalli 83 

muwashshab (plural muwashshabdt) (see poetry) 


187, 289 


159, 168, 263 


mysticism 53-54, 56, 92, 137, 222, 353 
nafaqa 345 

nasab 5 

nation 


nation-state building (nation-state formation) 
I7I, 206, 228, 231, 233, 243, 270, 276, 396, 
409 
national identity (see identity) 
national struggles, women’s participation in 208, 
275-76 
nationalism 86, 104, 108, 113, 122, 147, 149, 
169, 171, 177-78, 194-95, 197, 200-201, 231, 
294-975 301, 3095 330 3435 346, 351-52, 3555 
384, 386, 397, 404-405, 409, 435, 442 
nationalist movements 108, 147, 180-82, 197, 
208, 211, 275, 355, 392 
nawazil 164-65 
negotiative abilities of women 37 
‘New Woman’ rio, 148-49, 274-75 
NGOs (non-governmental organizations) 201, 
205-206, 217-19, 223, 257, 277-78, 285, 291, 
367, 414 
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nobility 4, 18-19, 53, 84 
noblewomen (noble women) 


a2 


18-19, 45> 84, 96, 


obedience of women 3, 172 
oppression of women (female oppression, gender 
oppression) (see also subjugation, suppression) 38, 
735 755 98, T12, 245, 287-88, 291, 296, 373, 376, 
438-42 
orality 236, 333, 389 
oral history (see also sources for the study of gender) 
T13, 126, 147, 189-90, 193, 1975 214, 217; 
219-20, 238, 240, 250-52, 268, 277, 286, 296, 
315, 389-92 
oral literature (see literature) 
oral recitation 187 
oral tradition 29, 44, 87, 95-97, 166, 189-90, 
219, 384, 389, 409, 425 
Orientalism 40, 75, 109, 136, 170, 199, 254, 299, 
301-302, 307, 316, 328, 335, 341-44, 348, 358, 
364, 366, 385, 394-97, 429-31 
Orientalist scholar/scholarship 38, 311-12, 341, 
3435 347, 372 
post-Orientalism 309, 343, 364, 394, 397 
orthodoxy 39, 215, 290, 435 
orthodox Islam 331 
orthodox women 154, 162 
other, women as the (female other) 
182, 277, 289, 296, 333, 433, 440 
“othering” 391, 398 
otherness 300, 434 


IS7> 160, 164, 


patriarchy (patriarchal) 3-5, 7, 25, 27, 37, 68, 76, 
87-89, ILO, 113, 125, 145-46, 179, 195, 209, 
235-36, 239, 241, 243, 252, 287, 290-92, 295-97, 
301-302, 308, 310-11, 323-26, 351-52, 362-64, 
370s 3735 376, 399, 402, 409, 412-13, 424-25, 
439, 438-39, 442 
Islam as a patriarchal religion 327, 399 
patriarchal authority (see authority) 
patriarchal ideology (see ideology) 
patriarchal values 300, 311, 324, 363 

patrilineality 5, 29, 86, 88, 95, 97-98 

patronage by women 17, 189, 317 
patrons, women as (patronesses) 


175 77s 1555 3175 


344 
peasant women 78, 153, 184 
performance 256, 269, 318, 332-335 375, 387, 415; 
434 


performers, women as 316, 335 

personal law 225-26, 281-82, 290, 431, 443 

phenomenology 423, 425, 434-35, 438 

philosophy (see also falsafa) 14, 56, 88, 122, 172, 
224, 288, 356, 369, 371, 376, 383-84, 396, 
399-402, 423, 427 

phonology 378-81 

piety 17, 30, 33, 57, 62, 89, 92, 138, 179, 215, 289, 
4045 434 

pilgrimage (see also hajj) 54-55, 57, 69, 89, 91-93, 
96, 102, 167, 168, 181, 231, 289, 423 

pillars of Islam 127 

poetry 4, 10-14, 18, 20, 42-48, 54, 75-76, 82, 86, 
90, 96-98, 159, 164, 166, 178, 181, 183, 187, 199, 
214, 251, 260, 279, 330-33, 351, 378-79, 383-84, 


420 

diwadn 11, 13-14, 43-45, 49 
kharja 12-14, 47 

love poetry 4, 47 

madib 12-13 


679 


muwashshab (plural muwashshabdt) 12-14, 43, 
47-48 

nasib 12 

Persian poetry 42, 46-47 

qasida 12-13, 45, 47 

qita 12-13 

rabil 12 

rekbti 178 

rubaT 44 


shahrashub 43-44, 47 
Sufi poetry 137, 315-16 
utenda 95, 98, 102 
zajal 12-13 
poets, women as 
politics 
politics, role of women in (women’s participation in 
political sphere, political arena, women’s political 
role, women’s political participation, female 
political participation) 199, 204, 206, 209, 211, 
223, 246, 252, 293, 295, 433 
political Islam 288, 337, 355, 398, 404 
political rights, of women 111, 211, 275, 296, 
347-48 
political science 200, 208, 267, 341, 351, 366, 
370, 378, 404-407, 409-10, 416 
polygamy 5, 25, 32, 120, 140, 142, 170, 177, 181, 
200, 208-209, 235, 240-41, 269, 275, 278 
polygyny 157, 225 
popular culture 251, 331 
population and health studies 
positivism 26, 326, 371 
postcolonialism 347-48, 396-97, 407 
postcolonial critique 326, 328 
postcolonial scholarship 200 
postcolonial studies 358, 385, 394-96, 409 
postcolonial theory 328, 338 
postmodernism 342, 409 
postmodern critique 148 
postmodern scholarship 366 
postmodern theory 389, 391 
postmodernity 302 
post-structuralism 351 
poverty 123, 158, 160, 211, 254, 263, 285, 293, 
321-22, 373, 400, 412 
power, female 5, 39, 46, 65, 76, 87, 290, 295, 406, 
430 
power relations between the sexes (relationships of 
power between women and men) 239-40, 287 
pregnancy 5, 91, 139, 158, 359 
pre-Islamic practices 4, 140 
private space/sphere (see space, use of) 
property (see Islamic law on property) 
prose (see literary genres) 
prostitution 6, 19, 74, 86, 106, 109-11, 165, 168, 
184, 208, 211, 220, 421 
prostitutes, women as 
421 
public/private divide 274, 307 
public space/sphere (see space, use of) 
purdah (see also seclusion) 98, 105, 110, 177, 
179-81, 232, 256, 273-77, 279-81, 360 
purity 4-5, 19, 30, 76, 120, 124-25, 215, 421, 434 


IO-II, 33, 43-45, 85, 98, 178 


417 


7, 19, 58, 106, III, 315, 


qadi (see also judge) 
gasida (see poetry) 
qit‘a (see poetry) 
queer studies 419 
Quran 3, 5-8, 29-30, 32-33, 38, 42, 46, 56, 58, 
60-61, 78, I21, 127, 138, 140, 142, 169, 209-10, 


154, 286, 373-76 


680 


241, 252, 287-89, 323, 341s 3445 347s 350 3555 
372, 401-402, 408, 413, 420, 424-27, 435 
Quranic exegesis (see also tafsir) 31, 138 
Quranic prescriptions 38, 78 
on inheritance rights 24, 107, 236 
on marriage and divorce 30, 79, 83, 137, 204, 
225, 239-41, 292, 3235 3475 375 
Quranic teaching 121, 401-402 
Quranic verses (see also dydt) 38, 90, 310, 424, 
429, 435 
Quran school 
women’s Qur'an 


77> 125-26, 139, 158 
126, 139, 241, 424 


race 4, 107, 112, 135, 169, 172-73, 186, 195, 215, 
223, 225, 242, 343, 363-64, 370, 372-73, 384, 
387, 391, 395-96, 407, 409, 425, 439 

radicalization of Islam (Muslim radicalization) 

rahil (see poetry) 
reflexivity 339, 429 
reformism 139, 141, 150, 179, 184, 253, 274, 276, 
290, 292, 35.4, 402 
reform 104, 106-109, 113, 147, 149, 165, 
176-77, 179-80, 182-84, 200, 256, 273-76, 278, 
281, 291-92, 294, 3445 350, 353-545 370, 
400-402, 409, 415, 427, 429, 431 

reformer 58, 108, 176-77, 179, 183-84, 274 

reformist leaders 294 

reformist movements 96, 104, 107, 291, 399 

refugee 121, 135, 193, 218, 232, 243, 246-48, 254, 
2575 299, 338, 346, 433 

rekhti (see poetry) 

religious authority (see authority) 

religious experiences, of women 424-26 

religious identity (see identity) 

religious sphere, women’s participation in 123 

religious studies 208, 267, 347, 362, 366, 405, 416, 
423-27 

religious teachers, women as_ 139, 352 

religious texts (see also scripture) 17, 89, 121, 126, 
138, 141, 3475 353, 383, 424-25 

representation of women 214, 220, 282, 310, 316, 
347, 390-92 

reproduction 23, 73, 88-89, 161, 219, 239, 245, 
247, 264, 268, 307, 321, 345, 364, 413-16 
reproductive health 210, 414-16 
reproductive rights 244, 353, 379, 3735 417 

resistance by women 172, 205, 209, 214, 236, 252, 
278, 405, 435 

revivalism (see also ‘Islamic revival’) 


226 


224, 226, 301, 


408 
revolts by Muslims 106, 122, 127 
revolution 86, 129, 159, 187, 204, 206, 260-62, 
289, 302, 339, 346, 400-401, 425, 427-28, 436, 
441-42 
Constitutional Revolution (Iran) 169-70, 172, 
252-53 . 
Islamic Revolution (Iranian revolution) 90, 346, 
434-35, 441 
revolutionary activities, women’s participation in 
169, 344 


White Revolution (Iran) 
Ridda wars 6 
role of women 19, 24, 31-33, 38, 40, 58-59, 61, 87, 
95, 118, 131, 149, 154, 156-57, 167, 169, 176, 
179, 187, 190, 204-206, 208-209, 215, 230, 238, 
240, 260, 264-65, 267-68, 275, 281, 294, 337-38, 
344-45, 370, 380, 386, 400, 402, 412, 428, 430, 


433-34 
ruba7 (see poetry) 


251—-$3 
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rule, by women (see also leadership) 140, 235 
rulers, women as (women rulers, female rulers) 97, 
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sdbiqga 32 

sada (see sayyid) 

sadaqa (see also alms) 6, 190 

sahabiyyat (see also Companions) 29, 32-34 
saints, female (see also wali) 166, 187, 211, 425, 


428 

saint’s day 189 
salaf 34 
salvation 7, 37 


sarraf 160 

sati 103, 105-106, 177-78, 428 

sayyid (plural sada) 215 

schools of law (see law) 

science and medicine 210, 358-60 

scripture (see also religious texts) 123, 126, 179, 
183-84, 311, 383-84, 402, 423-24, 427, 435 
scriptural sources 309, 372 
scripturalist Islam 237, 290 

seclusion of women (see also purdah) 4, 30, 33, 
36-375 735 75> 785 955 98, 1395 141, 318, 3355 345; 
424-25 

secularism 64, 231, 295-96, 301, 372, 426-27 
secularization 210, 246, 296, 302, 344 
secularized rationalism 406 

segregation 125, 326, 328, 332-33, 335, 346, 409, 
4345 439 

selfhood of women 312, 430 
construction of the self 288, 318, 336, 434 
development of self 332 

semantics 48, 378, 381, 424 

separatist movement 228-29 

sex segregation (see segregation) 

sexuality 5, 24, 38, 42, 86, 88-90, 92-93, 104-105, 
ILI—-I2, 137, 165-66, 169, 172-73, 194-95, 210, 
214, 223, 254, 299, 301, 316-17, 322, 3595 370, 
373 394-95, 407, 412, 414-15, 417, 419-20, 439 
homosexuality (see also takhannuth) 255, 322, 

419-21 

sexual conduct 5 
sexual identity (see identity) 
sexual practices 19, 89, 210 

shahrashub (see poetry) 

shame 90, 256, 421 

Sharia (see also Islamic law) 23-24, 40, 78, 82, 87, 
89, 96, 98, 102-103, 117, 120, 156, 198, 204, 214, 
217-18, 223-26, 260, 267-68, 275, 281, 292-94, 
3025 343, 3455 35%, 356, 372, 408 

Shi‘ism 86-92, LOI, 103, 116, 198, 257, 275, 413, 
425, 433-34 

shrine 88, 92, 168, 331 

sisterhood 92, 187, 276, 391, 434, 438-40 

slavery 7, 1, 59, 88-89, 106, 156, 168, 187, 262, 
290, 439 
slave owners, women as 
slave raids 57 
slave trade 96, 187, 192, 235 
slaves, women as 6-7, 25, 74; 77, 79s 89, 95-975 

156, 190, 235, 260, 290 

social class (see class) 

social identity (see identity) 

social organization 5, 168, 254, 344 

social sciences 166, 210, 288, 294, 344, 365-66, 
371, 396-97, 406, 414-15 

social status (see status) 

social stratification (see stratification) 


156, 290 
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social structure 3, 24, 77, 80, 126, 199, 242, 268, 
324, 332, 380, 390, 399 
socialism 206, 209, 244-45, 262, 265 
sociology 208, 210-11, 250, 264, 285, 299, 326, 
351, 366, 370-71, 376, 389, 396, 400, 404, 412, 
414, 423, 4255 433 
sodomy (see liwdat) 
sources for the study of gender 
archival sources (archive/archives, archival 
collections) 8, 113, 130, 194, 244, 250, 254-55, 
347, 389 
court documents (civil/law codes, court cases, court 
records, judicial materials, legal codes, legal 
documents, legal records, legal sources, legal 
texts) 19, 39-41, 78-80, 83, 89, 92, 100, 102, 
117, 140, 146, 154, 164-65, 190, 197-98, 204, 
209, 211, 213-14, 218, 244, 246, 260, 262, 267, 
269, 277-78, 280, 286-87, 290, 292, 345-47, 
351; 353, 359s 3725 375s 43% 432-33 
educational records (educational statistics, school 
records) 109, 244, 274 
epigraphical inscriptions (on gravestones, religious 
buildings, tombs) 26, 51-52, 62, 92, 118, 122, 
154, 157, 317 
ethnographic accounts (anthropological accounts, 
ethnography/ethnographies, ethnographic 
documentation, ethnographic reports, 
ethnographic studies, ethnographical works, 
fieldwork-based scholarly works) 100, 116, 118, 
126, 132, 164, 166, 199-201, 208, 210-11, 217, 
219, 224, 229, 238, 246, 254-575 262, 267, 270, 
307-309, 312, 344, 3975 4055 416, 432 
historiography (historical chronicles, historical 
material, historical sources, historical works) 17, 
24-25, 31, 40, 59, 61, 64-65, 67-69, 72-73 
75-78, 80, 82, 84, 86, 92, 100, 102, 113, 129, 
131, 135, 141, 149, 189, 211, 238, 254, 263, 
267, 286, 316, 335, 341, 343-46, 348, 351-52, 
3555 358-60, 424, 428, 434 
internet (world wide web) 138, 217, 220, 248, 
250-ST, 336, 338, 348, 365, 416, 436 
mass media (radio, television) 183, 200, 213, 217, 
220, 245, 247, 251, 269, 282, 289, 330, 378-79 
material culture (archaeological excavations, 
archaeological materials, architectural sites, 
artifacts, clothes, ethnographic museums, folklore 
collections, folkloric museums, museum 
collections, monuments, works of art) 8, 11, 68, 
74, 82, 84, 90, 96, 109, 118, 121, 140, 156, 187, 
189-90, 219, 244-45, 262, 280, 300, 316-18, 
330-31, 432 
missionary accounts 132 
personal narratives (autobiography, biographical 
sources, biography/biographies, letters, life 
history/histories, life story/stories, memoirs, oral 
accounts, oral history/histories) 17, 20, 25, 
29-31, 38, 50, 61-62, 65, 67-68, 74, 82-84, 89, 
91-93, 975 LOS-107, LO9-I0, 13, 126-27, 131, 
134, 136, 142-43, 147, 150, 154-56, 160-61, 
164, 166, 170, 177-84, 187-90, 193, 197, 199, 
209-IT, 213-14, 217, 219-20, 224-25, 229, 238, 
240-41, 244, 247-48, 250-52, 257, 261-63, 
267-68, 270, 273-81, 286, 289, 295-96, 315-16, 
3275 330, 3335 338, 341, 343, 346-48, 353-54, 
359, 383-84, 389-92, 433-34 
printed material (journals, literary sources, literature, 
magazines, newspapers, novels, periodicals, press) 
6-8, 10-14, 16-19, 25-27, 33, 38-39, 42-48, 
53-56, 65, 82, 85-87, 90, 92-93, 95, 102, 
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IO5-109, I12, 117-18, 120, 129-31, 133, 136, 
142-43, 147-J$0, 153-54, 159-60, 165-66, 168, 
170-71, 176, 179-83, 188, 192-95, 197, 
199-202, 204-205, 208, 210-11, 213-14, 216, 
220, 223-24, 226, 235-36, 238, 244-45, 
247-48, 250-52, 254-57, 260-61, 263-64, 267, 
270, 273-75, 277-79, 285-86, 292, 294-97, 
307-309, 315-16, 326, 330, 336-39, 344, 
346-48, 351, 353-545 356, 370-71, 376, 378, 
383-87, 395-97, 405-406, 409, 416, 419-20, 
428-33, 443 
surveys (census, health data, public health records, 
quantitative sources, statistical data/statistics) 
100, 106, 109, 154, 161, 165, 190, 192-93, 
199-201, 209-11, 213-15, 217-19, 223, 228-33, 
239-40, 244-47, 250-52, 262, 267, 270, 274, 
277-78, 290, 293-96, 321-24, 326-28, 371, 380, 
415-17, 436 
travelers’ accounts (travel accounts, travel books, 
travel literature, travel narratives, travelers’ tales, 
travelogues, diaries of travelers) 22, 25-26, 
67-68, 72-73, 75-78, 82, 93, 102-103, 105, 109, 
II7, 120, 131-32, 135-36, 143, 154, 164, 166, 
174, 177-78, 181, 208, 213, 217, 219, 222, 244, 
254-555 260, 264, 270, 344, 346-47, 353, 384, 
395 
visual sources (artistic sources, cinematic sources, 
film, movie pictures, paintings, photographs, 
photography, postcards, video productions, visual 
materials) 60, 68, 92-93, 100, 109, 132-33, 
156, 166-67, 171, 181-82, 189-90, 193, 220, 
244-45, 250-52, 269-70, 277, 280-81, 297, 
315-17, 331, 339, 348, 394-96, 430 
space, use of 189, 315, 339 
gendered space (gendering of space) 
335-36, 338 
private space, women in (private domain, private 
realm, private sphere) 65, 76, 156, 168, 176, 
241, 274, 287, 295, 335-365 370 
public space, women’s access to and participation in 
(public arena, public domain, public life, public 
realm, public sphere) 8, 23, 26, 34, 36, 575 735 
76, 140, 176, 206, 209, 213-15, 223, 226, 241, 
247, 261, 273-74, 276, 288-89, 295-96, 
310-11, 315, 318, 336, 3475 37% 3735 3925 402, 
spirit possession 290 
spirituality 92, 124-25, I71I-72, 307 
state intervention in the lives of women 102, 239 
status of women 3, 22, 85, 89, 103-104, 106, 109, 
LIT, LI6-17, 125, 127, 132,135, 167, 172; 
199-200, 208-10, 214-15, 243-44, 273, 275, 278, 
281, 291-92, 294, 301, 322-24, 344, 352-53, 
399-402, 413, 430, 434, 438 
stratification 256, 352, 371 
subaltern 65, 184, 220, 286, 331, 352, 355, 364, 
386, 391, 409, 430 
subaltern movements 
subaltern studies 69, 184, 347, 386-87, 396 
subaltern voices 396 
subject position (women as subjects) 
subjectivity 
424, 434 
subjugation of women (see also oppression, 
suppression) 38, 373, 440 
subordination of women 235, 239, 342, 376, 408 
Successors (of the Prophet) (see also tabitin) 5-8, 
29-35, 38, 54, 56-S75 59, 90, 215, 3435 3745 397, 
435 
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227, 308, 375 
238-39, 242, 288, 362, 389-91, 395, 
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suffrage, female 182, 204-205, 253, 294 
Sufism 25, 30, 46, 50, 56-57, 86, 89, 91-92, 137, 
166, 178, 186, 222, 243, 289-90, 292, 331; 356, 


425 
Sufi brotherhoods (see brotherhoods) 
Sufi literature (see literature) 
Sufi movement 30 
Sufi orders 137, 289 
Sufi poetry (see poetry) 
Sufi teachers (see muqaddamat) 
Sufism 30-31, 53, 57, 89, 92, 121-22, 137 
sultanate 16, 51-52, 57, 72, 235 
sunna 35, 209, 323, 372 
Sunnis 29, IOI, 116, 145, 198, 256, 425, 434 
suppression of women (see also oppression, 
subjugation) 24, 38, 97 
syariat (see also Islamic law) 141, 237 
symbols 86, 97, 107-108, 113, 180, 206, 215, 230, 
2395 384, 392, 394, 405, 426, 434 


tabi‘tin (see also Successors) 33 


tafsir (see also Quranic exegesis) 90, 289, 356 


takhannuth (see also homosexuality) 419, 421 
talaq 89, 268, 282, 302 

tarikh 27, 102 

tariqat (see also brotherhoods) 122, 289 


temettuat defterleri 154 

theology (see also kalam) 
365-66, 399, 423, 426 

tombs of women 26, 122 

trade, women involved in 6, 77-78, 223, 328 
traders (see also merchants) 52, 58-59, 120, 

186-87, 222, 235 

tradition 4, 13-14, 37, 40, 54, 56, 64, 78, 82, 
87-88, 97-98, 125-26, 143, 155, 165-66, 169, 178, 
184, 187-88, 190, 198, 210, 218, 222, 225-26, 
236, 239, 241, 2575 263-65, 268, 288-89, 
300-302, 308, 312-13, 315, 330-31, 358-59, 366, 
371-725 374; 383, 385-87, 392, 399-401, 427 
429, 433, 4351 440 

transmitters and makers of law, women as 40 

transvestism (see khindath) 
transvestites 140, 421 

travel literature (see literature) 

tribes 3-5, 23, 34, 44, 171, 213, 378 
tribalism 5, 256 

troubadours 14 


8, 535 224, 287-88, 


‘ulam@ 91, 98, 157, 164, 179, 213, 215, 224, 232, 
354, 399 
umma 5,7, 364 


United Nations Conferences on Women 408, 440 

urbanization (urbanize) 87, 89, 209, 254, 291, 301, 
322-23, 402 

‘urf 4, 23, 25 

utenda (see poetry) 


veil (see also burqa‘, chador, hijab) 10, 98, 110, 121, 
140-41, 169-72, 195, 241, 253, 275, 301-302, 
311, 364, 395, 434, 436, 440-43 
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research on veiling 301, 434 
veiling 7, 33, 40, 95, 98, 71, 178, 200, 241, 336 
395, 405, 409, 424-25, 434, 440-42 
verbal art 214, 244, 330-31, 333 
victims, women portrayed as_ 18, 95, 106, 211, 225, 
239, 263, 280, 328, 432 
victimization of women 
violence against women 
291, 414, 435 
anti-Muslim violence 
virginity 140, 296, 421 


735 166, 373 
226, 247, 270, 278, 282, 
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wali (see also saint) 54 


waqf (plural awqdf) (see also bubiis) 8, 25-26, 77, 
79, 82-83, 92, 122, 144-45, 165, 345, 432 


wagqfiyyas 316 
warriors, women as 17-18, 130 
wasis 345 


White Revolution (see revolution) 
widows 61, 91-92, 106, 165, 177, 256, 273 
womanhood 7, 41, 107-108, I10, 113, 123-24, 
195, 206, 269, 439, 441 
Woman Question 150, 206, 250, 252-53, 260, 263, 
273, 281, 346, 358, 396, 433 
women 
women’s associations/groups/movements/ 
organizations 24, 143, 147, 149, 181-82, 194, 
209, 219, 240, 244-45, 247-48, 251, 275-76, 
278, 282, 287-90, 292-93, 312, 343, 346, 351; 
354-55, 4095 429, 431-32 
‘women’s awakening’ 149, 250, 252 
women’s experience 75-76, 80, 92, 97, 125, 1375 
143, 168, 192, 197, 199, 204-205, 211, 233, 
241, 269-70, 278, 281, 295-96, 342, 373, 389, 
391, 431 
women’s issues 103, 107, 127, 131, 149, 208-10, 
223, 227, 232-33, 246, 261, 264, 269-70, 293, 
2955 3425 351s 356, 436 
women’s literature (see literature) 
women’s mosque (see mosque) 
women’s Qur’an (see Qur'an) 
women’s research centers 218 
women’s rights (see human rights) 
women’s roles (see role) 


women’s struggle (see also feminist struggle) 312, 
396, 429, 431-32 
women’s studies (see also gender studies) 44, 166, 


169, 171-72, 193, 199, 206, 210, 214, 218, 220, 
226, 238-39, 241-42, 286-87, 330, 342-44, 351, 
400, 402, 419, 423, 425, 428-29, 431-32, 
434-36, 438-40 
women’s writing 44, 92, 143, 150, 180, 197, 199, 
202, 214, 260, 275-76, 390, 429, 431-33 
worship 34, 59, 121, 123, 125, 127, 139, 232, 402 
writers, women as_ 44-47, 105, 149, 160, 181-83, 
I9S5 202, 2975 3955 397s 431; 433 


zajal (see poetry) 
zenana 104, 107, 179, 277 
zind 7, 140, 419-20 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


This miniature from a Persian manuscript in the British Library (Or.8755, f.29v) depicts 

the legendary poet Mahsati entertaining a group of male admirers. See page 44, 

‘Literature: 9th to 15th Century’ by Marlé Hammond. (By permission of the British 
Library.) 
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The exterior of this ceramic bowl, which is found in the collection of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in London (no.C 86 -1918), features a quatrain attributed to Mahsati. See page 48, ‘Literature: 9th to 
15th Century’ by Marlé Hammond. (Photo provided by the V&A Picture Library.) 
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The Grameen Bank Housing Project provided loans to low-income families to build 

their own homes based on a standard module in Dhaka, Bangladesh, 1984. See ‘Art 

and Architecture’ (pages 315-320) by Heghnar Watenpaugh. (Photo: Aga Khan Trust 
for Culture.) 
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General View of the Yeni Valide Mosque Complex, Istanbul, first half of the seventeenth century. 

Patron: royal mother Safiye Sultan. See ‘Art and Architecture’ (pages 315-320) by Heghnar 
Watenpaugh. (Photo: German Archaeology Institute, Istanbul.) 
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This diagram shows the sight lines that enabled the royal female patron of the Mosque Complex 

of Yeni Valide to see out without being visible herself, Istanbul, first half of the seventeenth century. 

Prepared by Arzu Ozsavasci. See ‘Art and Architecture’ (pages 315-320) by Heghnar Watenpaugh. 

(From: L.Thys-Senocak, Ottoman Women Builders: The Architectural Patronage of Turhan Sultan. 
Aldershot: Ashgate Press, forthcoming.) 
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